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THK  LIFE  ASD  GENIUS  OF  WORDSWOETE 


TBI  unbitiODB  ipiri(  of  Pbiloaophy  KtWmpU  «ontiiiiiBlly  to 
reduce  to  ita  laws  even  co-ordinate  povers.  In  Tain  it  Becks  to 
Bbtain  oniversiJ  dominion.  The  inugiDation  b;  wbich  it  Boara 
will  not  coDMnt  to  be  thna  monopolized.  Other  opentioni  of  the 
human  spirit  demand  ita  aid.  Foetrj  prefen  its  claims  to  be 
indepeodcDt  of  the  neurped  dominion.  The  CBnons  of  poetij, 
therefore,  promulgated  b;  philosophy,  are  made  to  be  broken. 
Qsneraliiations,  founded  upon  past  examples,  are  fonnd  to  be 
defectiie  as  soon  aa  formed.  Ifew  modes  are  discorered  for  the 
aipreaidan  of  thought  and  sffection.  A  new  poet  etaits  ap  to 
carry  hie  art  into  regions  beyond  any  previous  eiperienoe. 


Theic  Initrons  dyes  participate  in  the  changes  both  of  the 
element  whence  the;  emerge  and  of  the  skies  that  diffuse  npon 
them  an  alteied  light.  A  poet  of  original  genius  is  a  welcome 
gift  to  this  rigid  world.    He  should  be  forgiTen  many  faults. 

Such  a  poet  was  William  Wordswortli.  Bom  at  Cockennonth 
on  the  7th  April  1770,  he  appeared  to  the  world  more  than  a  jear 
before  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  nearly  eighteen  years  before  Lord 
Syron.  Both  of  these  qnickly  attained  to  a  fame  far  beyond  any 
that  has  yet  blazoned  their  elder  contemporary.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  Wordsworth,  as  it  certainly  points  to  greater  issaes  in  as 
humbler  spirit,  may  yet  be  wider  and  more  powerful  than  theirs, 

The  age  which  delighted  to  honour  the  glowing  and  romantj* 
fictions  of  Scott,  and  which  ran  greedily  afler  the  morbid  bnt 
impassioned  creations  of  Byron,  waa  not  piepared  to  reoeirs 
Wordsworth  into  the  family  which  these  distingaished  men  were 
aleratang  into  the  feudal  aristocracy  and  the  peerags. 

Wordsworth's  father  was  an  attorney  at  Cockennonth,  em- 
ployed professionally  ss  the  sgent  of  Sir  Jainei  'Loii&Wl,  «&IK- 
nutjif  Sari  ofLoasd^e.    Eia  mother  waa  ihe  o&X;  ikaui^AKi  <& 
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William  CookBon,  mercer  of  Penrith.  Th«r  femily  wnsiaWd  of 
bar  BODS  luid  a  daaghter.  The  second  son  vfts  William.  Ho 
nhibited  in  childhood  a  disposition  which  eomewhat  perpleied 
hia  mothn.  3ha  dechired  him  th«  anlj  oa«  of  her  children  abont 
Thorn  aha  had  au;r  aniiat;.  His  mood;  and  riolant  temper 
gave  but  donbtful  promiM  of  a  well  isolated  manhood.  He 
onca  pnjetitod  anicide  in  k  lit  of  chihlieh  Bpleen,  but  resolution 
fuled  when  ha  took  in  hand  the  foil  which  be  had  imagined 
niitabia  for  hia  pnrpose.  Impatient  though  lie  was  of  paniah- 
nent,  he  vaa  ^  adTenturons  in  trauagression.  Once  in  Che 
drawing  room,  after  daring  hia  elder  brother  to  the  attempt,  he 
wsntonlf  daahed  hia  whip  through  the  ratten  cwiras  of  a  family 
portrait.  One  would  scarce!;  have  expected  that  bis  stead;  man- 
bood  ihould  hare  been  fathered  b;  suab  aots  of  impetnons  child- 
hood. Tet  there  ia  apparent  throngboat  hia  life  a  persinene;  in 
earrring  out  hia  pnrpoees,  and  so  adventuroua  originalityincon- 
eeptioD  that  ctinld  not  but  bare  piueed  through  a  childhood  marked 
iiySaoe  efwiU. 
Ia6iaBiathj»rhe  iras  sent  irith  hU  elSer  \iroftiCT  *»  U»wV». 
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heftd  school,  in  Lancashire.  Here  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
liberty  now  unnsnal  with  lads  so  young.  The  boys  were  boarded 
in  the  cottages  of  Tillage  dames,  where,  if  there  was  much  care 
of  them,  there  was  little  control.  The  liberty  of  the  place  was 
gratefol.  Not  only  could  the  youth  indulge  to  the  full  in  the 
books  that  boys  delight  in,  but  every  excursion  compatible  with 
attendance  at  school  hours  might  be  made  without  restraint. 
There  is  to  boys  an  intense  enjoyment  in  a  life  of  this  sort.  The 
^TiiTnftliam  of  youth  dovelops  itself  vigorously  under  such  a 
liberty.  The  love  of  nature  is  then  alive,  for  the  life  of  youth  is 
thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  life  of  nature.  The  village  green 
is  a  happy  provision  for  the  use  of  cricketers  and  ball  phtyers. 
The  fidrs  which  occupy  it  for  three  or  four  days  out  of  the 
twelvemonth  are  tolerated,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  cheap- Johns 
and  travelling  exhibitions.  And  every  field,  every  copse,  every 
streamlet  has  its  uses  and  its  pleasures.  Here  are  to  be  found 
wild  roots  that  please  the  pahite,  not  yet  taught  to  scorn  any  real 
dainty.  Tender  the  varied  popuhttion  of  the  woods  "inhabit 
lax."  The  vagrant  urchin  knows  every  habitat  of  the  songsters, 
every  peculiarity  of  their  notes  and  plumage.  And  angling  is 
his  holiday  delight.  Every  streamlet  has  its  own  reputation. 
The  triumphs  of  distant  expeditions  are  recounted  over  the 
spoils  laid  out  to  view  after  the  lengthened  trudge  has  been  re- 
traced. 

**  Ah,  hapiij  yawi  t  oooe  aaor*,  who  would  noi  b«  a  boy  ?  '* 

Hawkshead,  although  in  Lancashire,  stands  amidst  scenery  pro- 
perly belonging  to  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  'The  poet's 
boyhood  was  spent  amongst  associations  very  different  from  those 
which  attach  to  the  modem  Lancashire.  From  the  heights 
around  the  village,  Esthwaite  Water  and  Windermere  lie  open  to 
the  eye.  The  becks  which  tumble  down  the  vales  are  bright  in 
the  sunshine,  or  turbid  with  flood,  but  unpolluted  with  dye 
stuffs.  Fields  and  woods,  slopes  and  crags  mingle  with  lakes 
and  streams  in  picturesque  confusion.  Amidst  these  dear  objects 
the  young  admirer  would  fain  have  wandered  all  the  day  and  all 
his  days.  He  and  his  companions  roved  far  and  wide  as  their 
hours  permitted.  Night  was  not  safe  from  their  intrusions. 
Whether  it  were  skating  on  the  lakes  in  the  clear  frosty  moon- 
light of  winter,  or  wandering  on  the  hills  setting  snares  for  wood- 
eocks,  the  boys  were  on  the  alert  during  every  waking  hour.  If 
confined  within  doors  by  storms,  they  employed  their  time  in 
occupations  little  approved  of  by  educationists.  Story  telling 
and  cards  are  not  considered  the  best  recreations  for  youth,  but 
in  tills  case  they  fostered  a  poet.  They  T«!n<leTedL  '^  otdsv^T^Ssv  «i> 
hearty  ^mpatidzer  with  the  lowly  companioiMk  ^\io  i^<Batol  ^^ 
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game,  or  passed  tbe  conyersation  around  the  pile  of  turf  smoul- 
dering on  the  rustic  hearth.  The  frugal  fare  of  the  Hawkshead 
eottages  prepared  the  poet  for  the  hardships  of  his  yocation.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Wordsworth,  without  such  an  educa- 
tion, could  have  been  suited  for  the  life  he  was  afterwards  to 
lead* 

School  duties  did  not  press  heavily  on  his  time  or  application. 
Greek  and  Latin  were  prescribed  studies,  but  the  real  book 
learning  of  the  budding  bard  went  after  the  novelists  and  poets 
indigenous  to  his  native  land,  or  admitted  to  the  nationality  of 
mankind.  The  Arabian  Nights  is  the  fairy  land  of  all  boys  ;  but 
young  Wordsworth  pulled  down  from  his  father's  shelves  the 
more  masculine  productions  of  Fielding,  Cervantes,  and  Le  Sage. 
Every  verse  maker  was  his  friend,  but  the  poets  were  his  con- 
titant  companions,  and  very  early  he  sought  to  imitate  them. 

This  part  of  Wordsworth's  life  remained  to  him  a  happy 
memory  in  after  times.  The  love  of  nature  and  of  solitary 
musings  then  acquired  never  left  him.  When  maturer  yeais 
brought  him  the  perplexities  which  at  one  period  or  another 
oppress  every  man,  he  reverted  to  these  for  consolation.  The  death 
of  his  mother  was  the  cause  of  his  being  sent  to  school.  This 
occurred  when  he  was  in  his  eighth  year.  His  father  seems  never 
to  have  recovered  from  his  loss.  In  about  six  years  afterwards 
he  also  died.  The  family  were  scattered.  William,  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  went  to  Cambridge,  where  one  of  his  maternal  uncles 
was  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College.  There  the  countiy  lad  was 
enchanted  with  all  he  saw.  The  spirit  of  the  place  made  a  deep, 
but  fortunately  a  transient,  impression  on  the  young  student.  Its 
recreations  rather  than  its  business  seized  hold  of  his  mind. 
Adapting  himself  in  dress  and  manners  to  his  new  sphere,  he 
gave  scope  to  his  spirits  in  all  the  boisterous  enjoyments  of  the 
place.  Boating  and  riding,  lounging  and  walking  were  no  novel- 
ties to  him.  But  the  dangerous  fascinations  of  wine  parties  and 
suppers  were  also  tasted,  and  not  without  gusto.  The  restraints 
of  study  and  the  methodical  pursuit  of  learning  were  unpalatable 
— unendurable.  Tet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  borne 
along  by  a  headlong  rout  of  unthinking  revellers.  In  every 
occupation  he  kept  in  view  the  object  of  "acquainting  his 
heart  with  wisdom."  There  were  occasions  when  the  freshman 
involuntarily  revealed  this  process  of  concomitant  reflection. 
The  disclosure  was  hardly  to  the  taste  of  those  who  observed 
It.  They  whispered  amongst  themselves  that  something  was 
amiss,  and  that  such  an  oddity  as  this  should  be  looked  after  by 
bis  Menda.  The  effect  was  that  in  a  second  term  Wordsworth 
returned  to  bia  aolitary  habits,  and  spent  more  of  his  time 
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mmoDgst  his  books.  He  dipped  into  the  Latin  poets,  as  was 
necessary,  but,  in  pursuance  of  his  self-education,  studied  the 
Italian  masters  of  poetry,  and  deTOured  the  fathers  of  the  old 
£nglish  muse.  The  conventionalisms  of  college  life  were  totally 
opposed  to  the  wild  freedom  of  Cumbrian  mountains.  The 
ideas  also  prevalent  at  the  University  of  Cambiidge  were  at 
Tariance  with  the  simplicity  of  social  life  and  manners  in  the 
country  villages  of  the  English  Highlands.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  itself  was  inharmonious.  Parties  were  arranged  for  bitter 
contest.  The  universities  were  generally  the  strongholds  of  pri- 
vilege and  routine^  They  contained  few  representatives  of  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  sturdy  yeomen  and  husbandmen  of  the 
northern  dales.  They  naturally  were  suspicious  of  movements 
from  beneath  such  as  were  heaving  under  the  troubled  surface 
of  affairs  in  France.  Toung  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  all  in  heart  one  of  the  humble  class  with  whom  he  had  spent 
such  happy  years  at  Hawkshead.  His  family  were  suffering  a 
monstrous  injustice  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Lonsdale.  This  noble- 
man continued  during  his  life  to  refuse  liquidation  of  the  arrears 
which  were  due  to  the  executors  of  his  late  agent.  In  these  con* 
•isted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Wordsworths'  property,  and  the 
want  of  the  money  placed  the  poet  and  his  brothers  and  sistei 
in  a  position  of  dependence.  It  was  no  wonder  that  William 
Wordsworth  should  entertain  predilections  in  favour  of  the  poor 
who  had  been  his  friends. 

Duiing  one  of  his  vacations,  when  he  returned  to  the  north,  he 
rwewed  his  companionship  with  his  sister,  whose  gentle  and 
•levated  spirit  had  powerfully  soothed  him  in  his  childhood,  and 
was  to  be  throughout  his  subsequent  life  a  great  assistance  to  his 
genius.  In  1790,  just  previous  to  his  examination  for  honours, 
he  made  a  tour  on  foot  with  a  friend  through  Switzerland  and 
France.  The  couple  had  not  even  a  knapsack  between  them, 
but  carried  their  entire  baggage  tied  up  in  their  handkerohie&. 
In  their  passage  through  France  they  found  a  joyous  people  cele- 
brating their  victory  over  the  throne.  The  king  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  new  constitution,  and  the  people  were  frantic  with 
joy.  The  pedestrians  fraternised  ^erywhere  with  the  dancing 
patriots,  and  the  poet  prepared  his  muse  to  sing  endless  peans 
onto  liberty.  But  he  was  careful  to  attend  to  her  education  first, 
and  passed  on  to  Switzerland,  in  order  to  obtain  the  baptism  of 
its  mountain  scenery.  After  a  tour  of  marvellous  extent,  con- 
sidering that  its  total  cost  was  £20,  he  returned.  Taking  a 
degree,  he  quitted  collie,  and  spent  some  months  in  London. 
He  attended  the  debates  in  Parliament,  lieax^  "^MccY^b  ^^Sk  ^^<^ 
dawning  rerolation  in  France,  and  returned  ^JkaV^kiec  \a  csd^vs  >^t^ 
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delicious  intoxication  that  was  everywhere  indulged.  Passing 
through  Paris,  he  went  on  to  Orleans  and  filois.  The  revolution 
was  advancing  with  rapid  steps.  The  reign  of  terror  was  ap- 
proaching; but,  in  the  beginning  of  1791,  all  was  still  to  him 
eouLear  de  rose. 

"  BUas  wu  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  youns  waa  Tery  hearen." 

In  a  year  all  this  was  changed ;  and  with — 

"  The  dead  upon  the  dying  heaped"— 

in  the  streets  of  Paris,  Wordsworth  began  to  tremble.  He  lay 
on  his  couch  in  a  garret  in  Pans  with  strange  awe  and  fascination. 
His  dreams  were  quickly  vanishing,  and,  instead,  he  seemed — 

"  To  hear  a  Toiee  that  cried 
To  the  wlkole  city,  '  Sleep  no  more.'** 

He  would  have  remained  in  Paris,  imagining  that  he  could  be  of 
service  in  the  fearful  period  he  foresaw  to  be  imminent,  fiut  he 
was  compelled  to  return  home. 

His  friends  were  anxious  that  he  should  take  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  his  thoughts  were  agitated  by  the  scenes 
in  which  he  had  nearly  borne  a  part.  Disappointment  was  gnaw- 
ing him  within,  but  not  despair.  He  looked  for  order  to  issue 
from  the  chaos.  He  watched, — longed  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
French  patriots,  with  whom  his  soul  was  leagued.  He  entered 
too  deeply  into  all  their  theories  of  equality  and  fraternity  to 
connect  himself  with  an  institution  interested  to  support  the 
inequalities  and  abuses  of  his  native  land.  The  death  of  the 
French  king  turned  the  tide  of  British  power  towards  war  with 
the  new  Eepublic.  Wordsworth  was  shocked,  and  his  mind 
unsettled.  He  would  not  take  orders.  He  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to  consent  to  the  study  of  law.  He  therefore  led  a  wander- 
ing life  for  some  years,  paying  visits  to  his  friends,  uncertain 
what  to  do  for  a  livelihood.  He  imagined  he  possessed  military 
talents ;  but  death  by  disease  in  some  unhealthy  colony  was  an 
unpoetical  prospect,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  not  improbable 
catastrophe.  It  is  to  be  feared  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  his  own  con- 
science, and  was  endeavouring  to  find,  in  the  agitations  of  life,  a 
relief  which  is  not  there. 

Yet  Wordsworth's  life  was  one  of  remarkable  purity,  consider- 
ing the  elements  in  which  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  plunged. 
On  one  occasion,  at  college,  he  finds  his  wits  excited  by  previous 
potations.  But  this  is  only  once.  His  temperance  in  those 
royster'mg  times  is  wonderful ;  so  is  the  chastity  he  preserves 
Amidst  the  entire  absence  of  control  during  t\ie  -^Tvod  of  life 
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when  dangers  most  abound.  In  his  wanderings  amongst  the 
houses  of  his  friends  he  again  meets  his  sister,  who  is  delighted 
with  him,  and  enjoys  his  society,  from  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts, 
as  much  as  from  her  own  sisterly  affection.  In  order  to  vindicate 
his  talents,  which  were  depreciated  by  his  friends,  he  published, 
in  1793,  "The  Evening  Walk"  and  "Descriptive  Sketches." 
The  former  had  been  originally  written  some  years  before ;  the 
latter  relates  to  the  places  visited  by  him  in  his  late- continental 
lours.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Goldsmith's  "  Tra- 
veller;" and  although  fully  exhibiting  the  author's  love  for 
natural  scenery,  does  not  display,  in  any  marked  degree,  the 
peculiarities  which  render  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  original 
Yet  it  attracted  the  notice  of  Coleridge,  who  perceived  in  it  the 
promise  its  author  afterwards  redeemed.  The  poets  became 
friends  for  life.  The  public,  as  was  natural,  entirely  neglected 
the  verses  and  their  composer. 

This  period  of  Wordsworth's  life  was  doubtless  of  importance  to 
him,  although  at  the  time  neither  he  nor  his  friends  could  perceive 
its  value.  What  portion  of  the  life  of  any  person  can  be  more  critical 
than  that  which  sees  the  fermentation  of  the  spirit  settling  down 
either  into  permanent  strength  or  sourness  1  Wordsworth  walked 
about  determinedly,  watched  the  skyey  influences,  noted  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  colours  of  the  earth,  and  connected  all  he  saw  with 
net-works  of  memory  and  imagination.  He  proposed  to  support 
himself  by  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  the  "  Philanthropist," 
a  monthy  miscellany,  in  which  his  republican  principles  were 
intended  to  have  been  exhibited.  This  scheme  dying  in  the  bud, 
he  sought  to  obtain  employment  in  connection  with  the  Jjondon 
press.  His  difficulties  were  probably  great,  yet  his  frugality  was 
extreme.  In  Penrith  he  had  maternal  relatives,  and  he  was 
writing  thence  to  London  to  a  friend  already  engaged  in  newa- 
pai)er  literature,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  watching  by  the 
eouch  of  a  young  man  named  Baisley  Calvert.  The  sufferer  died, 
and  his  will  contained  a  bequest  of  £900  to  his  kindly  attendant. 
The  object  of  this  was  that  the  world  might  have  the  benefit  of 
Wordsworth's  life  in  his  own  way.  The  dying  man  had  discerned 
in  him  the  powers  which  he  thus  sought  to  cherish  and  expand. 
His  sister  was  as  dependent  as  he  was,  aind  this  godsend  relieved 
them  both.  Dorothy  Wordsworth  was  nearly  two  years  younger 
than  her  brother,  and  her  mind  was  singularly  fitted  to  co-operate 
with  his.  Possessed  of  exquisite  taste  and  sensibility,  she  brought 
the  aid  of  all  her  powers  to  forward  his.  She  was  the  companion 
of  his  walks  and  thoughts.  She  cheered  his  moody  spirit  ia  iVk 
moments  of  despondency^  and  she  probably  iixodet«i\AdL>^^  «sifii^'- 
tion  of  his  optimistic  reverien.    Under  the  ioAueniiA  oiV^t  wa^^  « 
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the  poet  withdrew  from  the  perplexities  of  theoretical  politics, 
eeased  to  kidi:  against  the  pricks  of  contrary  institutions,  and  fell 
back  on  the  joys  that  had  radiated  upon  his  yonth  from  all  the 
Dature  nestling  amidst  his  native  hills.  She  communicated  to 
kim  the  feminine  feeling  that  pervades  his  maturer  thought,  and 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  rest  amid  external  objects,  by  combin- 
ing them  with  his  own  spiritual  essence,  in  poetical  associations. 

The  first  residence  of  this  frugal  pair  was  at  Bacedown,  in 
Dorsetshire.  Here  they  had  a.  pleasant  house,  a  garden,  books, 
and  delightful  walks.  Miss  Wordsworth  exults  in  the  joys 
of  her  own  first  home.  Household  duties  done — they  were  not 
severe — she  gives  herself  to  Italian,  whilst  her  brother  wields  his 
spade,  or  exercises  himself  in  translations  of  Juvenal.  The 
satirical  vein  of  his  mind  is  not  yet  exhausted.  The  fermenta- 
tion is  not  yet  over. 

This  was  in  1795.  The  year  after,  he  wrote  the  ''Female 
Vagrant,"  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  one  of  his  special  favourites. 
He  also  produced  a  tragedy,  ''  The  Borderers,"  which  delighted 
Coleridge,  but,  when  it  appeared  in  print  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  few  others.  In  1797,  Coleridge  arrived  at  the  retreat 
where  the  brother  poet  and  his  sister  were  enjoying  rural  feli- 
dty  on  £100  a-year.  Coleridge  was  in  raptures.  Full  as  he 
was  of  book  learning  and  transcendentalism,  he  found  in  Words- 
worth exactly  what  he  himself  had  not.  He  saw  the  dods  oi 
Baoedown  hourly  transmuted  into  gold  by  the  frugal  magician. 
Coleridge^  although  blazing  in  his  own  aurora,  writes,  **  I  feel  my- 
self a  little  man  by  his  side. "  Wordsworth  himself  declared,  thai 
whilst  i)ther  men  had  done  wonderful  things,  Coleridge  was  the 
only  wonderful  man  he  had  ever  known.  Bambling  was  an  aliment 
to  the  Wordsworths.  It  could  not  be  undelightful  to  the  discur- 
give  metaphysician.  Cash  was  scarce,  however,  and  the  poets 
proposed  to  raise  the  wind  by  a  joint  attempt.  But  the  com- 
bination was  found  impracticable.  The  varying  elements  would 
not  coalesce.  The  Ancient  Mariner,  with  scanty  hints  from 
Wordsworth,  arose  beneath  the  spells  of  Coleridge.  The  effort 
served  to  establish  the  peculiar  provinces  of  both.  Coleridge 
suffered  himself  to  be  taken  up  by  the  supernatural  Words- 
worth determined  to  descend  amidst  the  commonest  objects,  and 
to  raise  the  wide  surface  of  lowly  life  into  a  loftier  sphere.  To 
this  purpose  was  his  genius  now  consciously  devoted.  The  her- 
oolean  task  demanded  time  and  patience.  Pioneer  also  as  he  was, 
the  poet  could  not  but  throw  up  sometimes  weak  and  crude 
results.  But  let  him  have  this  honour,  due  to  few  of  the  irri- 
table  race.  FDth  and  malice  lie  burled  and  unseen  wherever  his 
tJ7te±  ia  oroaeed,     Hia  pantheism  and  hia  maienSb&Ka  loi&ft^imsja 
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demand  Tigilanoe  of  his  readers,  but  to  those  to  whom  these  are 
simply  obscurities  there  is  no  danger  of  corruption  through  the 
blazonry  of  lust.  The  poet  had  not  solved  his  difficulties.  In 
despair  of  humanity  alone,  he  had  not  risen  to  the  gospel  height 
of  the  human  and  the  divine  united  in  an  incarnate  and  divine 
headship.  He  had  only  retired  from  the  unequal  contest  to 
etherealize  material  objects.  On  these  his  attention  was  now 
perpetually  fixed.  Leaving  Bacedown  in  17^,  the  pair  took  up 
their  abode  for  a  few  months  at  Alfoxden,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  many  small  pieces  issued  from  the  x>^t's  brain.  But 
brother  and  sister  were  indefatigable  pedestrians,  and  they 
rambled  all  over  both  coasts  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  picking  up 
scraps,  and  reproducing  in  melodious  verse  the  unconsidered 
trifles  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  think  beneath  the  offices  either 
of  memory  or  of  ima^nation.  A  volume  of  lyrical  baUads  was 
published  in  1798  by  Mr.  Cottle  of  Bristol.  The  "  Ancyent  Ma- 
rinere"  was  the  first  piece;  but  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  other 
pieces  were  Wordsworth's.  The  little  book  had  the  fate  of  most 
attempts  of  the  sort.  The  reviews  were  unfavourable,  and  most 
of  the  five  hundred  copies  printed  went  to  the  trunkmakers. 
Tet  the  principles  of  poetry  enunciated  there  gave  rise  to  dis- 
cussion enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  dozen  booksellers.  As 
it  was,  Mr.  Cottle  retired  from  business,  and  sold  his  copyrights 
to  Longmans  of  London.  That  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  being 
valued  at  w3L,  was  presented  to  the  authors  out  of  compliment. 
To  any  but  men  of  firm  self-confidence  and  determined  precogni- 
tion of  their  own  rights  in  the  &ce  of  the  public,  surely  the  com- 
pliment would  have  been  anything  but  a  delicate  one.  These 
"  Lyrical  Ballads  "  the  public  would  now  "  not  willingly  let  die." 
Elaborate  essays  have  been  written  upon  theories  of  poetry, 
and  Wordsworth's  ideas  have  taxed  exalted  powers  of  language 
to  display  them.  But  to  obtain  a  simple  notion  of  them,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  common  things  out  of  which  his  subjects 
and  illustrations  are  taken.  The  staple  of  the  world's  commo- 
dities, he  argues,  are  of  the  commonest  and  healthiest  use.  They 
are  the  least  liable  to  abuse,  and  the  best  to  produce  in  the  long 
run  powerful  effect.  The  healthy  api)etite  ought  to  seek  the  food 
most  abundantly  provided  for  it.  To  present  continually  to  the 
palate  materials  sought  out  with  the  most  piquant  discrimina- 
tion from  amidst  the  market  or  the  shambles,  and  disguised  by 
the  transmutations  of  exotic  cookery,  is  to  debase  the  taste  and 
corrupt  the  system.  So  with  poetry.  The  mind  presents  for  the 
affections  to  dwell  upon  and  digest  highly  wrought  ybaqm^,  ^!ar 
torted  bj  ornament  and  &l8ified  by  unreal  aaaodeAioiA. .  ^S^^'^o^ 
who  provides  the  £ureia  the  parent  of  Bprntxial  g|0Ti2t  VDil^^iSi 
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distingoiahed  disease  that  incapacitates  its  subject  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  But  the  appetite  must  be  supplied  with  pabulum 
that  has  passed  through  the  poetic  milL  The  true  poet,  there- 
fore, finds  his  proi)er  types  in  the  honest  miller  and  the  baker, 
or  in  that  dean  domestic  whose  ruddy  arms  are  concerned  only 
to  separate  the  wholesome  from  the  profitless,  and  to  distribute 
it  to  the  consumer  redolent  of  its  native  Tirtne.  Wordsworth 
desires,  indeed,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  language  of  nature, 
but  he  disdains  to  add  tinsel  embellishment  to  the  words  which 
"  go  out  to  the  en^  of  the  world. "  You  find,  accordingly,  in  his  re- 
productions  of  the  language  of  inarticulate  creation,  weaknesses  in 
which  are  reflected,  amidst  the  earnest  weight  of  material  things, 
the  triviality  of  the  wandering  minds  of  men.  For  the  poet 
scarcely  seems  to  have  discerned  that  vanity  is  written,  through 
human  degeneracy,  even  upon  the  world  he  dominates,  and  that 
the  creature  is  subjected  to  a  bondage  from  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  idealist  to  anticipate  its  release.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Wordsworth  is  a  sceptic,  professed  or  understood.  His 
want  of  perception  of  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  all-searching 
Spirit  is  apparent  enough.  His  narrow-mindedness  in  respect  of 
religious  development  is  a  blot  upon  his  fiEtme.  The  Church  of 
England  is  his  religion.  To  be  a  Dissenter  is  the  ruin  of  a 
poetess  at  least ;  to  conduct  a  "  Dissenting  academy"  is  unworthy, 
according  to  him,  of  the  powers  of  mind  of  Miss  Seward.  Fall- 
ing back  on  the  joys  of  his  youth  for  the  consolation  of  his  man- 
hood, he  gradually  learns  to  accept  things  as  they  are.  From 
being  an  ardent  Eepublican,  he  insensibly  grows  with  his  years 
into  a  bigoted  Conservative.  Unexpected  comforts  come  to  him- 
self in  the  ample  supply  of  his  limited  wants,  and  he  forgets  that 
others  are  labouring  in  a  world  where  they  find  continual  con- 
trarieties and  inconsistencies.  Tet  many  of  bis  remarks  are 
delightful,  as  showing  an  eye  that  perceived  many  things  be- 
longing to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Where  his  own  standpoint 
was  with  this  reference  it  is  not  becoming  to  inquire.  But  let  us 
accept  with  thankfulness  every  fruit  of  his  genius  in  harmony 
with  it.  Such  was  his  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Unenvious  of 
greater  state,  unheeding  the  pomps  and  vanities,  and  honouring 
all  men,  we  find  him  truly  condescending  to  men  of  low  estate ; 
and  that  neither^ in  the  way  of  patronage  nor  of  indifiference  to 
their  defects ;  but  altogether  in  the  way  of  brotherly  sympathy, 
and  in  the  Christian  loftiness  of  humility  bestowing  "  upon  our 
uncomely  parts  more  abundant  honour. "  To  this  the  characters  in 
his  works  testify  throughout.  And  this  spirit  is  sustained  in 
Bpite  of  hteraiy  incongruities  within  and  abundant  ridicule  from 
witbont     Perhaps  the  idea  •  of  repreaenUni^  bia  <^k9SMtex&  Vsx 
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humble  life  acting  as  he  imagined  he  should  have  done,  had  he 
been  himself  in  their  circumstances,  satisfied  his  mind  on  the 
score  of  verisimilitude.  That  he  cared  little  for  meeting  the 
conventionalisms  of  his  day  as  to  the  inequalities  of  society,  is 
clear  from  the  expression,  **  dear  James,"  applied  to  his  servant. 
Honour  to  the  man  who  could  so  express  the  attachment  he  felt, 
in  spite  of  the  laughable  solecism  he  probably  appears  to  many 
to  have  committed  1 

At  the  time  of  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  the  Words* 
worths  and  Coleridge  were  at  Hamburgh.  There  the  party 
visited  Elopstock.  They  then  separated,  and  the  Words- 
worths  went  to  Goslar.  Their  object  was  to  acquire  the  GFer- 
man  language,  and  improve  their  acquaintance  with  its  literature. 
Coleridge  was  better  ofif  at  Ratzeburg.  He  was  not  expected  to 
entertain  company ;  the  Wordsworths  were.  The  latter,  conse- 
quently, saw  no  society,  and  had  few  opportunities  of  colloquial 
instruction.  But  at  idl  times  they  lived  remote  from  the  bustle 
of  life.  One  wonders  now,  considering  the  difficulties  of  aspirants 
to  public  notice,  how  Wordsworth  ever  attracted  sufficient  atten- 
tion even  to  be  ridiculed,  as  he  so  abundantly  was  by  the  light 
wits  and  undisceming  critics  of  his  day.  Coleridge  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  introduction  to  general  observation.  The 
brilliant  conversation  of  the  latter  made  his  sayings  appreciated, 
and  his  admiration  of  Wordsworth  was  unqualified.  The  faults  of 
Wordsworth's  muse  were,  in  fact,  so  transparent,  as  to  be  beneath 
the  public  exposure  of  a  generous  friend.  Had  it  not  been  mani- 
fest that  his  materials  were  sound  and  solid,  the  bare  spots  in  his 
constructions  would  never  have  been  noticed.  That  these  are 
frequent  must  be  admitted.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  how  they 
occur.  Wordsworth's  object  was  to  show  that  there  is  poetry  in 
everything.  He  was  not  eclectic ;  he  painted  things  as  they 
were— as  he  saw  them  at  least.  There  are  few  poets  so  devoid  of 
eonceits.  There  is  seldom  any  hunting  in  his  mind  for  images  in 
which  to  embody  his  thoughts.  He  received  ideas  from  the  life, 
and  arrayed  them  in  such  garb  as  might  excite  the  human  affec- 
tions. He  sometimes,  therefore,  took  up  words  that  spoke  only 
sidelong  ideas  apprehended  by  himself.  To  others  who  had  not 
his  genial  associations  with  all  the  common-places  of  work-a-day 
life,  these  bald  spots  are  repulsive.  They  are,  in  fact,  what  men 
resort  to  i)oetry  to  escape  from.  Prosy  bits  such  as  these — '*  As 
I  have  heard  them  say" — "  The  boy  of  whcym  I  speak'' — act  as 
a  very  antidote  to  the  expanding  affections.  They  grat€  in  the 
teeth.  When  the  egg  shell  mingles  with  the  yolk  we  sputter, 
and  the  wags  laugh.  The  matter  is  not  mended  w\M3i  V2ti<^  x^-y^s^ 
iagnced  with  excessive  garnishment : — 
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"  And  eakw  of  bntter,  ettrioualy  emboued— 
Butter  that  had  Imbibed  a  golden  tinge ; 
A  hue  like  that  of  meadow  flowen. 
Faintly  reflected  In  a  silent  poeL" 

So  transparent,  indeed,  are  these  faults,  that  criticism  is  almost 
disarmed.  Many  of  them  were  removed  daring  the  subsequent 
processes  of  minute  revision  that  every  production  of  Words* 
worth  seems  to  have  received.  The  idea  of  progress  was  con< 
stantly  in  his  mind.  He  felt  himself  a  poet.  Although  bora 
such,  he  knew  that  he  must  be  made  by  industry  and  care,  if  by 
any  means,  a  great  poet.  Experience  was  his  teacher — the  expe- 
rience of  life  too.  Influences  from  without  must  modify,  not  hii 
internal  processes,  perhaps,  but  their  external  results.  Hence, 
although  unwilling  too  soon-to  face  the  public,  he  does  not  shrink 
from  its  remarks. 

His  corrections  are  interesting ;  such  as  this  picture  of  a  swan 
In  his  early  eflfort  of  "  The  Evening  Walk :  "— 

*'  He  twelli  hii  lifted  oheit,  andbaekward  flings 
Hia  bridling  neok  beneath  hie  towering  winga : 
On  as  he  floats  the  silvered  waters  glow, 
Proud  of  the  rarying  arch  and  moreless  form  of  snow." 

Altered  afterwards  with  singular  grace  to  this : — 

"  And  backward  flings 
His  neck,  a  rary tng  arch,  between  hia  towei-ing  wings 
The  eye  that  marks  the  gliding  creeiure  sees 
How  graeeftil  pride  can  be,  and  how  mi^l— **c  < 


But  we  left  the  pair  at  Goslar.  After  a  bitter  winter  they 
were  glad  to  return  to  England.  Coleridge  soon  followed.  The 
Words  worths  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  friends  at  Sockbum-on-Tees, 
and  soon  after  the  cottage  at  Grasmere  was  taken.  The  poet  and 
his  sister  entered  their  new  home  in  December  1799.  The  jour- 
ney to  it  frt)m  Teesdale  was  made  across  the  mountains  mostly 
on  foot,  the  exceptions  being  lifts  from  their  friends  and  empty 
carts.  The  cold  was  bitter,  but  the  spirits  of  the  pair  were 
high.  Glorious  waterfalls  on  the  hills  compensated  every  dis- 
comfort. Their  house  was  to  be  only  an  anchorage  for  resort  in 
the  darkness  and  in  bad  weather.  The  open  air  was  their  de- 
light, and  its  pleasures  were  independent  of  honsehold  luxuries. 
The  poet's  purse  could  ill  afiford  any  but  the  simplest  fare.  The 
custom  of  his  household,  continued  throughout  his  life,  was 
to  assemble  at  eight,  dine  at  two,  and  take  tea  at  seven.  Th« 
day  was  begun  and  ended  with  family  prayer.  Much  house- 
room  was  not  wanted.  "This,"  said  the  maid,  showing  a 
atr&ager  the  bouse,  "iB  my  master's  library  where .  he  keeps 
Ajs  books;  but  his  study  is  out  of  doors."    A  Bcconii  ToYranft  «* 
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Ljrleal  Ballads  vas  now  iunsd,  aaded  to  a  repnnt  of  toe  firet. 
Popalarit;  wm  oat  expected,  bul  Coleridge  cheered  on  hia 
brother-pMt,  A  oecond  edition  was  callad  for  in  1802,  and  a 
third  in  180S. 

In  1802  Lard  Lortlier  died.  Hia  sncceesor  at  onoe  pud  tlie 
debt  of  iCGOOa  dne  to  Uie  Wordswartlis,  t'-Xa  the  addition  of 
£3600  for  intereat.  Two  eharea  out  of  fire  went  to  Grasmere. 
The  same  year,  on  the  1th  Oetober,  the  poet  waa  married  at 
Brampton  to  Mar;  Bntohinion,  whom  he  had  knoim  from  child- 
hood.   It  waa  of  her  he  unite — 


John  Wordaworth,  a  joanger  brother,  iraa  captain  of  an  £aat 
tndiaman.  He  inherited  the  family  characteristics,  and  was 
pnn-minded,  retiring,  and  Iceenlj  alive'  to  beauty  in  natnra  and 
Bjt.  The  voyages,  h;  which  at  that  time,  when  the  monopoly 
of  the  India  Company  was  ahared  by  their  aerrants,  mnch  money 
wu  frequently  made,  had  not  been  Bnccessfnl  in  his  ease.  In 
the  last  one  he  ventnred  all  his  own  pabimanj  ^A  fiWf^  <A. 
William's  snij  hartAhfa.  Bis  ship,  tii«  Abero'wewn')!,  it«»  tvi^ 
MAmv  oatieBiUot  Portland  by  an  IneompetaiA  -pVft,  m 
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in  Weymouth  Bay.  The  captain  »nd  great  part  of  the  crew 
perished.  His  loss  was  great  to  his  family.  The  pecuniary  pri- 
vation was  also  severe,  and  the  more  so  as  this  voyage  was  ex- 
pected to  result  in  such  profit  as  would  permit  of  the  retirement 
of  the  lost  brother  irom  his  sea-faring  life.  The  plan  which  had 
been  fondly  arranged  between  them  was,  to  unite  the  proi)erty  of 
the  three  and  the  talents  of  all  in  a  common  stock,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poet's  genius.    Dis  alitor  visum. 

Wordsworth  had  found  an  important  friend  in  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Coleridge.  This 
gentleman  sought  to  unite  these  two  friends  in  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  design  was  not  accomplished,  but  it  is  recorded 
in  the  sonnet  :— 

**  BeMunont  t  It  wai  thy  wlih  thM  I  ihoold  r«kr 
A  seemly  cottage  in  this  sunny  dell. 
On  fkTOured  gronnd.  thy  gift,  where  I  might  dwell 
In  neighbourhood  with  one  to  me  moat  dear ; 
That,  undirided,  we  firom  year  to  year 
Might  work  in  our  high  calling." 

The  friendship  was  continued  until  the  death  of  Beaumont.  Its 
value  was  testified  by  the  baronet  in  an  annuity  of  £100  a-year, 
provided  by  his  will,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an  annual  tour  for 
his  friend.     Travelling  was  one  of  Wordsworth's  necessities. 

During  an  excursion  to  Scotland,  in  1803,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  friendship  of  these  two  continued 
during  their  lives,  and,  previously  to  Scott's  departure  on  the 
voyage  from  which  he  returned  scarcely  alive,  Wordsworth's  visit 
was  one  of  the  last  he  received  at  Abbotsford.  Differing  as  their 
genius  does  toto  codOf  their  friendship  was  graceful  and  intimate. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  with  men  so  kindly  disposed,  and  so 
little  imbued  with  the  bitterness  of  the  irritable  family  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  advantage  was  certainly  on  the  side  of  Scott, 
who  could  admire  Wordsworth  as  a  poet  as  sincerely  as  he  re- 
spected him  as  a  man.  Wordsworth  reciprocated  this,  but  with 
a  severer  discrimination  between  the  man  and  his  work.  The 
"  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle  "  is  almost  an  imitation 
of  Scott ;  yet  the  spirit  is  that  of  the  English  minstrel.  It  ap- 
peared in  1807>  along  with  many  others  of  his  choicest  pieces,  and 
the  first  few  golden  sheaves  of  sonnets.  Jeffrey  ran  dead  against 
this  venture  of  two  insignificant  volumes.  Jeffrey,  full  of  bustle, 
doubtful  of  life  itself  unless  when  vigorous  of  weapon — ^how 
could  he  Appreciate  such  quiet  strains  as  Wordsworth's  1  One 
must  come  away  frx>m  city  life,  forsake  the  Parliament  House 
and  the  Exchange,  at  least  for  time  enough  to  settle  every  ardent 
<^ire,  before  WordBvroiih.  can  be  taken  up.  He  should  be  read 
where  his  brother  John,  read  him — ^in  a  caVin  m  ^Jiaft  \»to^V», 
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with  one's  ship  becalmed  and  helpless,  or  in  port,  safe  from 
storms  ;  or  where  country  life  is  not— deep  in  some  city  prison, 
the  imagination  &ee  to  rove  without  intrusion  of  duty  or  repre- 
hension for  unbeconjing  inactivity.  Otherwise  one  feels  like  the 
boy  poet  himself  at  Hawkshead,  starting  up  one  day  from  his  idle 
books  to  active  fishing.  This  reading  is  very  happy^  but  it  is 
not  work  ! 

A  bustling  generation  Wordsworth  despaired  of.  But  their 
children,  he  thought,  might  learn  to  understand  him.  He  wrote 
for  them.  All  the  attacks  upon  him  only  drove  him  into  lowlier 
regions. 

**  Wiadom  it  ofUlmes  nearer  when  we  itoop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

What  were  the  worldly-wise  to  him  1 

"One  Impalie  flrom  a  remal  wood 
Will  teach  jou  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  eril  and  of  good 
Than  all  the  lages  can," 

Such  was  his  creed,  and  laboriously  he  worked  it  out.  The 
world  has  consented,  at  any  rate,  to  accept  Wordsworth  as  the 
interpreter  of  what  vernal  woods  can  impart  of  moral  teaching. 
Lindley  Murray  gave  him  no  mean  help  by  making  of  his  lines 
grammatical  examples. 

*'  Nor  andelightflil  b  the  ecMelen  ham 
To  him  who  wandera  throtigh  the  woods  at  noon." 

The  school-boy,  wearying  for  release  &om  prosody,  hears  with 
delight  the  music  of  his  imsigination,  and  reveres  the  poet  for  the 
promise  of  coming  holidays. 

After  one  or  two  changes  of  residence  around  Grasmere,  the 
family  removed  to  Bydal  Mount,  in  the  spring  of  1813.  This 
bouse,  which  has  since  become  associated  with  the  poet's  fame, 
was  a  most  comfortable  one,  being  the  jointure  house  of  the  Le 
Fleming  family,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  seat  and 
grounds.  The  beautiful  little  lake  of  Bydal  Water  lies  beneath 
it,  and  a  part  of  Windermere  is  visible  in  the  distance.  The 
poet  delighted  in  his  garden;  and  the  laying  out  of  his  grounds 
received  the  most  careful  efforts  of  his  skill.  He  had  left  two 
infants  in  the  church-yard  at  Grasmere.  The  &mily  now  con- 
sisted of  the  poet,  his  wife,  sister,  sister-in-law,  and  two  chil- 
dren. In  the  same  year  he  received  the  appointment  of  distri- 
butor of  stamps  for  the  county  of  Westmorland,  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  exceeded  £500  a-year.  Fot  \.\i\a  \i^  -w^a  'va.- 
debted  to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  "wTao  \iaji  -yx^rissvi'^^ 
assisted  him  to  make  the  purchase  of  a  smsAl  eataXA  ^\*  \S\^ftv 
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valer.  This  piopertj  afforded  occatioD  for  niEuiy  a  little  pil- 
grimage to  the  cottage  occDp[ed  bj  its  tenant.  At  thia  time  the 
"  Bicnrdon  "  via  in  progreaa,  and  it  appeared  in  1814.  The 
Sdmburgh  Ranea  again  threw  the  weight  of  ita  idTerae  judg. 
ment  upon  tbia  new  a&pring.  The  effect  was  certainly  to  injure 
the  nle  of  the  poem.  Bat  the  poet  did  not  aafier  from  the  blow. 
Hi*  work  exbibita  the  cliange  vhich  bad  passed  apon  himself 
nnce  hia  early  manhood.  He  anticipated  eqnal  changes  in  the 
pnblic  mind  tovarda  himaelf.  In  thirteen  jeara  a  tbonaajid 
copies  of  the  "  Excursion  "  aapplied  the  whole  demand.  "How 
many  thonaanda  of  copies  of  poems,"  saya  he,  "which  are  now 
fbi^otten,  were  pnrchaeed  in  that  time  t "  On  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Bicnraion,"  he  wtitea  to  Sonthey,  "Lot  the  age 
continue  to  love  its  own  darkness ;  I  shall  continae  to  write,  with, 
I  tnut,  the  light  of  heaven  npon  me."  So  indomitable  achaiao- 
l«r  M  this,  imbued  with  the  gentleness  and  serenity  which 
marked  the  chaatened  temper  of  Wordsworth,  ia  surely  of  very 
JsjB  occaireace  amongst  poets.  "  The  Vhite  Doe  of  Rylstone  " 
irmt  published  in  1815.  SnbBeqnentlj  the  aatiioi,  dukwii  iul/i 
J^im  Btadiee  bj  the  (ruperintendenoo  ofhis  ton's  aduaaJoim,  itett- 
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pied  mucn  time  in  translating  Virgil.  His  friend  and  constant 
admirer,  Coleridge,  cannot  commend  the  result,  although  it 
abounds  in  felicities.    Wordsworth  gives  it  up. 

Wordsworth,  wrote  on  as  he  had  determined.  Determination 
was  indeed  necessary,  for  his  meed  was  generally  ridicule.  At 
length  the  retirement  of  Scott  from  the  field  of  poetry,  and  the 
disfavour  and  subsequent  death  of  Lord  Byron,  left  a  void  which 
few  could  aspire  to  supply.  Wordsworth  had  created  readers  for 
himself,  in  spite  of  adverse  critics.  The  tide  began  to  flow  in 
favour  of  the  poet  who  floated  independently  of  it.  His  adherents^ 
though  few,  were  assiduous,  and  in  the  lull  they  found  audience 
with  the  public.  After  1820  the  name  of  Wordsworth  began  to  be 
mentioned  with  general  favour.  Of  public  institutions,  Durham 
University  took  the  lead  in  honouring  him.  In  1839  he  received 
from  the  University  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Iiaws.  In 
the  intermediate  period  the  calm  current  of  his  life  was  varied 
with  little  save  the  travels  at  home  and  alnroad  with  which  he 
was  frequently  gratifying  himself.  His  &mily  was  now  grown 
up,  and  his  daughter  Dora  became  to  him  almost  what  his  sister 
had  been.  In  1832  the  latter  became  a  confirmed  invalid.  His 
sister-in-law,  Sarah  Hutchinson,  who  had  been  long  an  inmate  of 
his  house,  died  in  1836.  In  1841  his  daughter  was  married  to 
Mr.  Edward  QuiUinan.  She  died  in  1847.  In  1842  Words- 
worth retired  from  his  office  of  distributor  of  stamps,  which  was 
conferred  on  his  son.  The  same  year  Sir  Robert  Feel  placed  his 
name  on  the  civil  list  for  a  pension  of  £800  a-year.  The  death  of 
Southey,  in  1843,  rendered  the  laureateship  vacant.  The  office 
was  pressed  on  Wordsworth,  and  accepted  by  him  witli  the  under- 
standing that  it  imposed  no  duties.  If  it  had,  he  would  have 
been  incompetent  to  perform  them.  The  independent  Laker  had 
never  obeyed  any  voice  but  that  of  his  own  spontaneous  inspira- 
tion. In  the  days  of  his  energy  he  had  been  unresting.  His 
presence  among  his  native  hills  was  known  to  the  natives  by  his 
continual  "  booing,"  as  he  trudged  amongst  them  along  the  roads 
and  fields,  and  over  the  pathless  wilds.  He  had  left  vast  stores 
of  laboured  thought  enshrined  in  musical  words,  lor  a  perpetual 
property  to  the  possessors  of  the  English  tongue.  His  old  age 
was  nearly  silent ;  but,  strange  to  say,  he  reverted  to  his  former 
devotion  to  publie  questions.  In  youth  ardently  hoping  for  bene- 
ficial changes,  he  became  in  age  heartily  conservative  of  what  he 
thought  beneficial  institutions.  But  this  sphere  was  not  truly 
his  own,  and  few  of  his  prose  writings  will  ever  be  read  again. 
The  only  produce  of  this  sort  truly  congenial  to  his  pen  was  a 
description  of  scenery  in  Cumberland,  WeBtmoiVK&di,  viA\Asi<air 
ahire,  which  has  been  several  times  tepimXedu     ^K»da«^R!^ 
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completed  his  dgliUeth  jear  on  the  Tth  April  1850.  Be  had 
reaped  the  anticipation  of  old  ag«  made  bj  Scott  for  himself  at 
Pattaidale,  a.  Sev  years  before  hia  deatJi :  "I  mesa  to  live  till  I 
wu  eighty,  and  ahall  write  as  long  as  I  live."  BcoCt  had  been 
buried  nearly  eighteen  jeais, 

WordBTorth  had  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  cheat  on  the 
llth  Uareh  ISiSO,  arising  from  eiposure  on  the  previous  SuLdaj, 
when  ke  had  atlencted  at  Sydal  chapel.  On  his  birthday,  in 
April,  being  to  danger  from  the  neakening  efFecU  of  the  medical 
treatment  by  which  kis  disorder  was  Bubdned,  he  was  prayed  for 
in  that  place  morning  and  afternoon.  On  the  20th  ha  became  so 
weak  as  to  snggest  to  his  son  the  idea  of  inquiring  wliether  he 
wished  to  partaike  of  the  holy  communiOD.  "HhatiBJagt  wiiat  I 
want,"  he  replied.  His  wife  said  to  him,  about  this  time,  in 
order  to  break  Co  him  the  near  prospect  evident  to  all  observers, 
"William,  yon  are  going  to  Dora."  He  made  no  reply;  bat, 
tome  hoars  alter,  hearing  a  curtain  moved  in  his  chamber,  he 
asked,  "Is  that  Dotal"  as  if  awaking  from  sleep.  On  the  23d 
be  calmly  expired  while  the  clock  was  striking  twelve  at  noon 


On  the STth  be  was  buried  at  QraBmere,  beu&eUia e^iMifea'k 
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Wordsworth  was  slightly  above  the  middle  height.  His  ap< 
pearance  was  not  commanding,  although  his  features  were  highly 
expressive  of  benignity  and  intelligence.  His  eyes  were  weak, 
and  he  made,  during  many  years,  little  use  of  them  in  reading  or 
writing.  His  mouth  was  not  expressive  of  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  characterized  him.  It  was  large,  and  did  not  even  indi- 
cate the  natural  firmness  of  his  character.  His  cheeks  were 
loose,  and  his  chin  small.  But  his  forehead  rose  high  and 
smooth  over  a  face  to  which  it  imparted  dignity.  His  nose, 
also,  was  &  prominent  feature,  and  indicated  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  the  dome  above  declared.  It  seemed  thus  as  if  the 
animal  propensities  indicated  by  the  lower  features  of  the  face 
had  been  neutralized  and  defeated  by  the  superior  force  of  the 
intellectual  powers.  Although,  at  home,  precluded  from  the  exer- 
cise of  brilliant  conversation  and  contest  of  any  sort,  he  could 
yet,  when  occasion  ofifered,  during  his  frequent  tours,  hold  his 
own  in  any  company,  and  was  equally  unabashed  in  the  presence 
of  royalty  in  the  unusual  dress  of  a  courtier,  and  in  front  of  re- 
viewers in  the  garb  of  poetical  homespun  that  moved  their  laugh- 
ter. The  poet  could  laugh  too,  and  used  to  show  his  hearty 
appreciation  of  fun  by  outbursts  of  "  genuine  grunting  laughter." 

Good  deeds  of  all  sorts  were  his  delight,  and  pleasant  sights 
his  pleasure.  He  has  not  lefb  "a  line  which,  dying,  he  himself 
would  wish  to  blot." 


WORDSWORTH'S 

POETICAL    WORKS. 


fttmi  rtfcrHns  to  t||t  ^ertoD  of  CtiQ)I)<iatt. 


Ut  keut  leapa  up  when  I  behold 

A  niobov  in  th«  Aj: 
So  mi  It  when  m;  life  begio; 

80  bo  it  when  I  ihall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  I 
The  child  ii  fetber  of  (be  nuni ; 
And  I  could  wish  m;  3t.ji  to  be 
Bound  each  to  eadi  bj  nktoral  pietf' 


TO  A  BUTTBEPIT. 


Much  eonveise  do  I 
HiKtorian  of  my  infiuicj  I 
Float  near  me  ;  do  not  js(  deport  1 
DfA  timea  rerire  in  thae  : 
Thou  briu^n,  g>j  a 


2       Poems  r^erring  to  the  Period  of  Childhood. 


A  Tflry  hunter  did  I  rosh 

Dpon  tba  pre;  .—with  1«ps  and  BpHngi 

I  foUoved  OQ  from  bnke  to  hnsh ; 

Bnt^a,  dodioTfllierl  featodtobniih 

Tb«  doX  from  off  ita  vingi. 
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FOBESianT ; 

OR,  TBI  OHAROB  OF  A  CHILD  TO  HIS  TOUHOIK  OOXPAKIOll. 

That  is  work  of  waste  and  rain — 
Do  as  Charles  and  I  are  doinff  t 
Strawbeny-blossomsy  one  and  all. 
We  must  spare  them — ^here  are  many : 
Look  at  it— the  flower  is  small, 
Small  and  low,  though  fisdr  as  any : 
Do  not  touch  it  1  summers  two 
I  am  older,  Anne,  than  yon. 

Pull  the  primrose.  Sister  Anne  t 

Full  as  many  as  jou  can. 

— Here  are  daisies,  take  your  fill ! 

Pansies,  and  the  cuckoo-flower : 

Of  the  lofty  daffodil 

Make  your  bed,  and  make  your  bower ; 

Fill  your  lap,  and  fill  your  bosom ; 

Only  spare  we  strawberry-blossom. 

Primroses,  the  spring  may  love  them— 
Summer  knows  but  little  of  them ; 
Violets,  a  barren  kind, 
Withered  on  the  ground  must  lie ; 
^  Daisies  leaye  no  nuit  behind 

When  the  pretty  flowerets  die ; 
Pluck  them,  and  another  vear 
As  many  wUl  be  blowing  here. 

God  has  giyen  a  kindlier  power 
To  the  faYOured  strawberry-flower. 
When  the  months  of  spring  are  fled. 
Hither  let  us  bend  our  walk ; 
Lurking  berries,  ripe  and  red. 
Then  wiU  hang  on  every  stalk, 
Eaeh  within  its  leafy  bower ; 
And  for  that  promise  spare  tiie  flower ! 


IV. 

GHABAGTBEISTICS  OF  A  CHILD  THBBB 

YEABS  OLD. 

LoYiNO  she  is,  and  tractable,  though,  wild  *, 
And  innooenoe  iiath  privilege  in  lier 
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To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes, 

And  feats  of  cunning  ;  and  the  pretty  round 

Of  trespasses,  affectea  to  provoke 

Mock-chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 

And,  as  a  faggot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 

Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone. 

Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered  round 

And  take  delight  in  its  activity. 

Even  so  this  happy  creature  of  herself 

Is  all  sufficient :  solitude  to  her 

Is  blithe  society,  who  fills  the  dr 

With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs. 

Light  are  her  sallies  as  the  tripping  &wn's 

Forth-startled  from  the  fern  ^ere  she  lay  couched ; 

Unthought-of,  unexpected  as  the  stir 

Of  the  soft  breeze  ruffling  the  meadow  flowers ; 

Or  from  before  it  chasing  wantonly 

The  many-coloured  images  impressed 

Upon  the  bosom  of  a  placid  lake. 


V. 

ADDRESS  TO  A  CHILD,  DURING  A  BOISTEROUS 

WINTER  EVENING. 

BT  A  FEMALE  FRIEND  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

What  way  does  the  wind  comel   What  way  does  he  go  1 

He  rides  over  the  water,  and  over  the  snow. 

Through  wood,  and  through  vale;  and  o'er  rocky  height. 

Which  the  goat  cannot  climb,  takes  his  sounding  flight. 

He  tosses  about  in  every  bare  tree. 

As,  if  you  look  up,  you  plainly  may  see  ; 

But  how  he  will  come,  and  whither  he  goes, 

There's  never  a  scholar  in  England  knows. 

He  will  suddenly  stop  in  a  cunnine  nook. 

And  rings  a  sharp  larum ; — but  if  you  uiould  look, 

There's  nothing  to  see  but  a  cushion  of  snow, 

Round  as  a  pillow,  and  whiter  than  milk. 

And  softer  than  if  it  were  covered  witib  silk. 

Sometimes  he'll  hide  in  the  cave  of  a  rock. 

Then  whistle  as  shrill  as  the  buzzard  cock ; — 

Tet  seek  him, — and  what  shall  you  find  in  the  placet 

Nothing  but  silence  and  empty  space. 

Save,  in  a  comer,  a  heap  of  dry  leaves. 

That  he's  left  for  a  bed  tor  beggars  or  thieves  ! 

As  soon  as  'tis  daylight,  to-morrow,  with  me 
You  shall  go  to  the  orchard,  and  then  you  will  see 
That  he  has  been  there,  and  made  a  great  rouL 
And  cracked  the  branches,  and  Btrewn  ibftm  tkoout ; 
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Heayen  grant  that  he  spare  but  that  one  upright  twig 
That  looked  up  at  the  sky  so  proud  and  big 
All  last  summer,  as  well  you  know, 
Studded  with  apples^  a  bfeautiful  show  t 

Hark  t  over  the  roof  he  makes  a  pause, 

A  lid  growls  as  if  he  would  fix  his  claws 

Bi^ht  in  the  slates,  and  with  a  huge  rattle 

Drive  them  down,  like  men  in  a  rattle : 

— But  let  him  range  round ;  he  does  us  no  harm. 

We  build  up  the  fire,  we're  snug  and  warm ; 

Untouched  by  his  breath  see  the  candle  shines  bright. 

And  bums  with  a  dear  and  steady  light : 

Books  have  we  to  react, — ^hush !  that  naif-stifled  knell, 

Methinks  'tis  the  sound  of  the  eight  o'clock  bell. 

— Come,  now  well  to  bed  t  and  when  we  are  there 
He  may  work  his  own  will,  and  what  shall  we  care  1 
He  ma^  knock  at  the  door, — ^we'll  not  let  him  in. 
May  driye  at  the  windows, — well  laugh  at  his  din ; 
Let  him  seek  his  own  home  whereyer  it  be ; 
Here's  a  cwit  warm  house  for  Edward  and  me. 


VI. 
THE  MOTHER'S  RETURN. 

BT  THE  SAME. 

A  MOKTH,  sweet  Uttle-ones,  is  passed 
Since  your  dear  mother  went  away, — 
And  sne  to-morrow  will  return ; 
To-morrow  is  the  happy  day. 

0  blessed  tidings  !  thought  of  joy ! 
The  eldest  heard  with  st^y  glee ; 
SUent  he  stood;  then  laughed  amain, — 
And  shouted,  **  Mother,  come  to  me  1 " 

Louder  and  louder  did  he  shout 
With  witless  hope  to  bring  her  near ; 
"  Nay,  patience  t  patience,  little  boy  t 
Your  tender  mother  cannot  hear." 

1  told  of  hills,  and  far-ofif  towns, 

And'  long,  long  yales  to  travel  through  ;- 
He  listens,  puzzled,  sore  perplexed. 
But  he  submits ;  what  can  he  do  \ 

No  strife  disturbs  his  sister's  breast ; 
She  wars  not  with  the  mTBtery 
Of  time  and  distance,  nignt  and  d&if , 
The  bonds  of  our  hoxnanity. 
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Her  joy  is  like  an  instinct,  joy 
Of  kitten,  bird,  or  summer  fly ; 
She  dances,  runs  without  an  aim, 
She  chatters  in  her  ecstasy. 

Her  brother  now  takes  up  the  note. 
And  echoes  back  his  sister's  glee ; 
They  hug  the  infant  in  my  arms. 
As  ^  to  force  his  sympathy. 

Then  settling  into  fond  discourse, 
We  rested  in  the  garden  bower ; 
While  sweetl]^  shone  the  evening  sun. 
In  his  departing  hour. 

We  told  o'er  all  that  we  had  done, — 
Our  rambles  by  the  swift  brook's  side 
Far  as  the  willow- skirted  pool, 
Where  two  fiEiir  swans  together  glide. 

We  talked  of  change,  of  winter  gone. 
Of  green  leaves  on  tne  hawthorn  spray. 
Of  Birds  that  build  their  nests  and  sing, 
And  "  all  since  mother  went  away  ! " 

To  her  these  tales  they  will  repeat. 
To  her  our  new-bom  tribes  will  show, 
The  goslings  green,  the  ass's  colt, 
The  lambs  that  in  the  meadow  go. 

— But,  see,  the  evening  star  comes  fortt 
To  bed  the  children  must  depart ; 
A  moment's  heaviness  they  feel, 
A  sadness  at  the  heart : 

'Tis  gone — and  in  a  merry  fit 

They  run  up  stairs  in  gamesome  race ; 

I  too,  infected  by  their  mood, 

I  could  have  joined  the  wanton  chase. 

Five  minutes  past — and  oh  the  change ! 
Asleep  upon  their  beds  they  lie ; 
Their  busy  limbs  in  perfect  rest. 
And  closed  the  sparkling  eye. 


vn. 

LUCY  GRAY  ;  OR,  SOLITUDK 

Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray : 
And,  when  I  crossed  the  wild, 

/  chaskced  to  see  at  break  of  day. 

The  BoUtary  child. 
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No  mate,  no  comrade,  Lucy  knew ; 
She  dwelt  on  a  wide  moor, 
— The  sweetest  thing  that  ever  grew 
Beside  a  human  door  1  .^ 

/' 
Yon  yet  may  spy  the  fawn  at  play. 
The  hare  upon  the  green ; 
But  the  sweet  face  of  Lucy  Gray 
Will  never  more  be  seen. 

"  To-night  will  be  a  stormy  night — 
Tou  to  the  town  must  go ; 
And  take  a  lantern,  child,  to  light 
Your  mother  through  the  snow." 

"  That,  father,  wiU  I  gladly  do  ; 
'Tis  scarcely  afternoon — 
The  Minster  clock  has  just  struck  two» 
And  yonder  is  the  moon." 

At  this  the  father  raised  his  hook 
And  snapped  a  faggot-band  ; 
He  pUea  his  work;— and  Lucy  took 
The  lantern  in  her  hand. 

Not  blyther  is  the  mountain  roe : 
With  man;^  a  wanton  stroke 
Her  feet  disperse  the  powdery  snow. 
That  rises  up  like  smoke. 

The  storm  came  on  before  its  time : 
She  wandered  up  and  down ; 
And  many  a  hill  did  Lucy  climb ; 
But  never  reached  the  town. 

The  wretched  parents  all  that  night 
Went  shouting  far  and  wide ; 
But  there  was  neither  sound  nor  sight 
To  serve  them  for  a  guide. 

At  day-break  on  a  hill  they  stood 
That  overlooked  the  moor ; 
And  thence  they  saw  the  bridge  of  wood 
A  furlong  from  their  door. 

And,  turning  homeward,  now  they  cried, 
"  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet ! " 
— ^When  in  the  snow  tiie  mother  spied 
The  print  of  Lucy's  feet. 

Then  downward  from  the  steep  hill's  edge 
They  tracked  the  footmarks  small ; 
ABatbrongb  the  broken  hawthom-lDyedgfb* 
And  hj  the  long  stone-wall ; 
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id  to  tbs  bridge  they 


The;  followed  from  tho  Bnowy  bank 
Tbe  footmorki,  one  b;  one, 
Inb)  the  middle  of  the  pltuik  ; 

And  fnither  there  •vtsn  nooe ! 

— Tet  some  muntua  that  to  thii  d^ 
8be  is  B  liTJng  child ; 
Tiat  JOD  may  ee«  sweet  Lncj  Q»J 
Vpoa  tie  loseaoDifl  wild. 
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O'er  rough  and  Bmooih  she  trips  along* 
4nd  never  looks  behind ; 
And  sin^  a  solitary  song 
That  whistles  in  the  wind. 


VIII. 

ALICE  FELL;  OR,  POVERTY. 

Thb  post-bo^  drove  with  fierce  career. 

For  threatening  clouds  the  moon  had  drowned ; 

When  suddenly  I  seemed  to  hear 

A  moan,  a  lamentable  sound. 

As  if  the  wind  blew  many  ways 
I  heard  the  sound, — and  more  and  more . 
It  seemed  to  follow  with  the  chaise. 
And  still  I  heard  it  as  before. 

At  length  I  to  the  boy  called  out ; 
He  stopped  his  horses  at  the  word ; 
But  neither  cry,  nor  voice,  nor  shout, 
Nor  aught  else  like  it  could  be  heard. 

The  boy  then  smacked  his  whip,  and  fast 
The  horses  scampered  through  the  rain ; 
And  soon  I  heard  upon  the  blast 
The  voice,  and  bade  him  halt  again. 

Said  I,  alighting  on  the  ^ound, 
**  What  can  it  be,  this  piteous  moan  1 ' 
And  there  a  little  girl  I  found. 
Sitting  behind  the  chaise,  alone. 

"  My  cloak  t "  the  word  was  last  and  first, 
And  loud  and  bitterly  she  wept. 
As  if  her  very  heart  would  burst ; 
And  down  from  off  her  seat  she  leapt. 

"  What  ails  you,  child  1 "    She  sobbed,  "  Look  here  J 

I  saw  it  in  the  whed  entangled, 

A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e'er 

From  any  garden  scare-crow  dangled. 

'Twas  twisted  betwixt  nave  and  spoke  ; 
Her  help  she  lent,  and  with  good  need 
Togetiier  we  released  the  doak ; 
A  wretched,  wretched  rag  Indeed  1 


'*  And  whither  are  you  going,  cluld, 
To-night  along  these  lonesome  wap  V* 
"To  Durham, "  answered  she  ball  ^\4^ 
'Then  come  with,  me  into  the  ciMil«e.** 


-->. 


<- 
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She  sate  like  one  past  all  relief; 
Sob  after  sob  she  forth  did  send 
In  wretchedness,  aa  if  her  grief 
Could  neyer,  nerer  have  an  end. 

"  My  child,  in  Durham  do  vou  dwell  ? " 
She  checked  herself  in  her  disitress, 
And  said,  "  My  name  is  Alice  Fell ; 
I'm  fiBCtherless  and  motherless. 

And  I  to  Durham,  sir,  belong." 
And  then,  as  if  the  thought  would  choke 
Her  yery  heart,  her  grief  grew  strong ; 
And  all  was  for  her  tattered  cloak  1 

The  chaise  drove  on^  our  journey's  end 
Waa  nigh  :  and,  sitting  Inr  my  side, 
As  if  she'd  lost  her  only  mend 
She  wept,  nor  would  be  pacified. 

Up  to  the  tavern-door  we  post ; 
Or  Alice  and  her  grief  I  told ; 
And  I  gave  money  to  the  host. 
To  buy  a  new  cloak  for  the  old. 

"  And  let  it  be  of  duffil  grey. 
As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell  1 " 
Proud  creature  was  she  the  next  day^ 
The  little  orphan.  Alice  Fell  / 


WB  ARE  SEVEN. 

A  SIMPLE  child 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath, 
And  feels  its  life  in  evenr  limb. 
What  should  it  know  of  death  1 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl : 
She  was  eight  years  old.  she  said  ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  witn  many  a  curl 
That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air. 
And  she  was  wildly  clad  ; 
Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  verv  fair ; 
— Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 


**8istera  and  brothers,  little  maid, 
Mow  many  may  you  be  1 " 
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**  How  many  1    Seven  in  all,"  she  said. 
And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

'*  And  where  are  they  1  I  pray  you  tell." 
She  answered,  "  Seven  are  we ; 
And  two  of  ns  at  Conway  dwell. 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 

Two  of  ns  in  the  chnrch-yard  lie. 
My  sister  and  my  brother ; 
And.  in  the  church-yard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  wiui  my  mother." 

"  Tou  say  that  two  at  Conway  dweU, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 
Yet  ye  are  seven  1 — I  pray  vou  tell. 
Sweet  maid,  how  this  may  be  1 " 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 
"  Seven  bo^s  and  girls  are  we  : 
Two  of  us  m  the  church-yard  lie. 
Beneath  the  church-yard  tree." 

**  You  run  about,  my  little  maid. 
Your  limbs  they  are  alive ; 
If  two  are  in  the  church-yard  laid. 
Then  ye  are  only  five." 

"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 
The  little  maid  replied, 

''  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door. 
And  they  are  side  by  side. 

My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 
My  kerchief  there  I  hem ; 
And  tiiere  upon  the  ground  I  sit — 
I  sit  and  sing  to  them. 

And  often  after  sunset,  sir. 
When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer. 
And  eat  my  supper  there. 

The  first  that  died  was  little  Jane  ; 
In  bed  she  moaning  lay, 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain ; 
And  then  she  went  away. 

So  in  the  church-yard  she  was  laid ; 
And  all  the  summer  dry, 
Together  round  her  erave  we  played. 
My  brother  John  and  I. 

And  when  the  ground  was  wliite  mt^i  wtfsw^ 
And  I  could  run  and  slide. 
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And  Baid,  "  Naj,  we  ue  sereal " 
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ANECDOTE  FOR  FATHERS, 

SHOWING  HOW  THB  PRACTICE  OF  LTINO  MAT  BE  TAUGHT. 

J  HAYB  a  boT  of  five  years  old  ; 
His  ibuse  is  mir  and  nresh  to  see ; 
His  limbs  are  cast  in  beauty's  mould. 
And  dearly  he  loves  me. 

One  mom  we  strolled  on  onr  dry  walk, 
Oiur  qniet  home  all  fall  in  view. 
And  held  such  intermitted  talk 
As  we  are  wont  to  do. 

My  ihoaghts  on  former  pleasures  ran ; 
I  thought  of  Kilve's  delightful  shore. 
Our  pleasant  home,  when  spring  began^ 
A  long,  long  year  before. 

A  day  it  was  when  I  could  bear 
To  think — and  think — ^and  think  again ; 
With  so  much  happiness  to  spare, 
I  could  not  feel  a  pain. 

My  boy  was  bj  my  side,  so  slim 
And  graceful  m  his  rustic  dress ! 
And  oftentimes  I  talked  to  him, 
In  very  idleness. 


The  youn^  lambs  ran  a  pretty  race ; 
The  mormn^  sun  shone  oright  and  warm 
"  Eilve,"  said  I,  "  was  a  pleasant  place. 
And  so  is  Liswym  farm. 


My  little  boy,  which  like  you  more," 
I  said,  and  took  him  by  the  arm — 
"  Our  home  by  Kilre's  delightful  shore. 
Or  here  at  Liswyn  farm  ? 

And  tell  me,  had  you  rather  be," 

I  said,  and  held  him  by  the  arm, 

'*  At  Kilve's  smooth  shore  by  the  green  sea, 

Or  hete  at  Liswyn  form  1 " 

In  careless  mood  he  looked  at  me. 
While  still  I  held  him  by  the  arm, 
And  said,  '*  At  Kilre  I'd  rather  be 
Than  here  at  Liswyn  farm." 

"  Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so ; 
My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why." — 
"  I  cannot  tell,  I  do  not  know." 
"  Vfhj,  Mna  ia  strange,"  said  1. 
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**  For,  here  are  woods,  and  green-hills  warm : 
There  surely  must  some  reason  be 
Why  YOU  would  change  sweet  Liswyn  £Brm 
For  Kilve  by  the  green  sea." 

At  this,  my  boy  hung  down  his  head, 
He  blushed  with  shame,  nor  made  reply ; 
And  five  times  to  the  child  I  said, 
"  Why,  Edward,  tell  me  why  1 " 

His  head  he  raised — there  was  in  sight. 
It  caught  his  eye,  he  saw  it  plain — 
Upon  the  house-top,  glittering  bright, 
A  broad  and  gilded  Tane. 

Then  did  the  boy  his  tongue  unlock; 
And  thus  to  me  he  made  reply : 
"  At  Eilve  there  was  no  weatiier-coek, 
And  that's  the  reason  why.** 

■    0  dearest,  dearest  boy  !  my  heart 
For  better  lore  would  seldom  yeann. 
Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  pari 
Of  what  from  thee  I  learn. 


XL 
BQRAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

There's  G^rge  Fisher,  Charles  Fleming,  and  Reginald  Shorej 

Three  rosy-cheeked  school-boys,  the  highest  not  more 

Than  the  height  of  a  counsellor  s  bag ; 

To  the  top  of  Great  How  *  did  it  please  them  to  climb ; 

And  there  they  built  up,  without  mortar  or  lime, 

A  man  on  the  peak  of  the  crag. 

They  built  him  of  stones  gathered  up  as  they  lay ; 
They  built  him  and  christened  him  all  in  one  day. 
An  urchin  both  yigorous and  hale: 
And  so  without  scruple  they  called  him  Ralph  Jones. 
Now  Ralph  is  renowned  for  the  length  of  his  bones ; 
The  Magog  of  Legberthwaite  dale. 

Just  half  a  week  after,  the  wind  sallied  forth, 
And,^  in  anger  or  merriment,  out  of  the  north 
Coming  on  with  a  terrible  pother. 
From  the  peak  of  the  crag  olew  the  giant  away. 
And  what  did  these  school-boys  I — Tne  very  next  day 
They  went  and  they  built  up  another. 

*  Great  How  U  a  single  and  conspicnous  hill,  which  rites  towards  the 
foot  ofTblrl-meTe^  on  the  western  side  of  the  beanUM  dile  oC  li^tlbwth!' 
wite,  mkmg  the  high  road  between  Keswick  and  Am\AMA». 
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XII. 

THE  FET-LAMB. 

A  PASTORAL. 

The  dew  was  fisdUng  fast,  the  stars  began  to  blink ; 

I  heard  a  Yoioe :  it  said,  "  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink ! " 

And,  looking  0  er  the  hedge,  before  me,  I  espied 

A  snow-white  mountain  lamb  with  a  maiden  at  its  side. 

No  other  sheep  were  near,  the  lamb  was  all  alone. 
And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a  stone ; 
With  one  knee  on  the  ^rass  did  the  little  maiden  kneel. 
While  to  that  monntam  lamb  she  gaye  its  eyening  meaL 

The  lamb  while  firom  her  hand  he  thus  his  supper  took 

Beooaed  to  faist  with  head  and  ears;  and  his  tail  with  pleasure 

shook. 
"  Drink,  pretty  ereatr«e,  drink,"  she  said  in  such  a  tone 
That  I  almost  receiyed  her  heart  into  my  own. 

'Twas  little  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  a  child  of  beauty  rare ! 
I  watched  them  with  delight,  they  were  a  lo?ely  pair. 
Now  with  her  empty  can  the  maiden  turned  away ; 
But  ere  ten  yards  were  gone  her  footsteps  did  she  stay. 

Towards  the  lamb  she  looked ;  and  from  that  shady  place 
I  unobseryed  could  see  the  workings  of  her  face : 
If  Nature  to  her  toiugue  could  measured  numbers  bring. 
Thus,  thought  I,  to  her  Iamb  that  little  maid  might  sing — 

'^  What  ails  thee,  young  one  1    What?   Why  pull  so  at  thy  cord  1 
Is  it  not  well  with  thee  1    Well  both  for  bed  and  board  1 
Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  and  green  as  grass  can  be : 
Best,  little  young  one,  rest ;  what  is't  that  aileth  theel 

What  is  it  thou  wouldst  seek  1    What  is  wanting  to  thy  heart  7 
Th^  limbs  are  they  not  strong?    And  beautiful  thou  art : 
This  grass  is  tender  grass ;  these  flowers  they  have  no  peers ; 
And  ^t  green  com  all  day  is  rustling  in  thy  ears  I 

If  the  sun  be  shining  hot,  do  but  stretch  thy  woollen  chain. 
This  beech  is  standm^  by,  its  covert  thou  canst  gain ; 
For  rain  and  mountam  storms !  the  like  thou  need'st  not  fear — 
The  rain  and  storm  are  things  which  scarcely  can  come  here. 

Best,  litUe  young  one,  rest ;  thou  hast  forgot  the  day 
When  my  &ther  found  thee  first  in  places  far  away ; 
l£any  flocks  were  on  the  hills,  but  thou  wert  owned  by  none; 
And  thy  mother  from  thy  side  for  eyermore  was  gone. 

He  took  thee  in  his  arms,  and  in  pity  brought  thee  home : 
A  blessed  day  for  thee  1  then  whither  wouldst  tb.o\x  to^xii. 
A  faithful  nui^  thou  hast ;  the  dam  ihat  did  t\i%e  '^jean 
Upon  the  mountam  topa  no  kinder  could  WtLvt^Wigu, 
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TboQ  knov'st  that  twioe  ■  d>j  I  bsTe  brooght  tliee  in  Uda  can 
.  Fnah  vaKi  from  the  brook  ae  clear  as  ever  ran  ; 
And  twice  in  the  da;  when  the  gronml  is  vet  witli  den 
I  bring  Ihee  dranghla  of  milk,  mim  milk  it  iB  and  new. 

Th;  limbs  will  Bbortlj  be  twice  u  Bloat  aa  they  are  now. 
Then  111  joke  thee  to  mj  cart  Uke  a  ponv  in  the  ploodi ; 
M^plajmate  thoDihalt  be;  and  when  the  wind u  cold 
Our  hearth  ihall  be  thj  bed,  oni  hanae  ahall  be  thf  fold. 

It  will  not,  will  not  rest  I— poor  oreatiire,  can  it  be 

That  'Us  thj  mother'!  heart  which  is  working  so  in  thee  I 

Thinga  that  I  know  not  of  belike  to  thee  are  dev. 

And  drauni  of  UunKi  which  than  aanat  neitlier  aea  nm  *■ — 


Here  then  need'et  not  dreal  Uie  raven  in  the  sk;  ; 
Hisht  and  day  thou  art  safe, — oar  cottage  is  hard  by. 
WEyUeat  BO  after  mel  Whjpnll  eo  at  thy  ch«n? 
Sleep, — and  at  break  of  da;  I  will  come  to   " 


—As  homewud  thronah  Uie  lane  I  went  with  la:^  fbet. 
This  Bong  to  myseif  did  I  oftentimn  repeat, 
Aadit  teemei,  as  I  retraced  the  ballad  line  In  line, 
ria*  ftot  fiAlfof it  waa  hcTB,  and  one  lialf  rf  A  «»a  miM. 
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Aeain,  and  once  again  did  I  repeat  the  song ; 
**  Nay/'  said  I,  "  more  than  half  to  the  damsd  must  belong, 
For  she  looked  with  suck  a  look«  and  she  spake  with  such  a  tone, 
That  I  almost  reoeired  her  heart  into  my  own." 


THE  IDLE  SHEPHERD  BOYS  ;  OR,  DUNCJEON-GHYLL 

FORCE.* 

A  PASTOBAL. 


Thb  valley  rings  with  mirth  and  joy ; 

Among  the  hills  the  echoes  play 

A  never,  never  ending  song. 

To  welcome  in  the  Ma^. 

The  magpie  chatters  with  delight ; 

The  mountain  raven's  youngling  brood 

Have  left  the  mother  imd  the  nest ; 

And  they  go  rambling  east  and  west 

In  search  of  their  own  food ; 

Or  through  the  glittering  vapours  dart 

In  very  wantonness  of  heart. 

II. 

Beneath  a  rock,  upon  the  grass, 
Two  boys  are  sitting  in  the  sun ; 
It  seems  they  have  no  work  to  do 
Or  that  their  work  is  done. 
On  pipes  of  sycamore  they  play 
The  fragments  of  a  Christmas  hymn ; 
Or  with  that  plant  which  in  our  dale 
We  call  stag-horn,  or  fox's  tail. 
Their  rusty  hats  they  trim : 
And  thus,  as  happy  as  the  day, 
Those  shepherds  wear  the  time  away. 

ni. 

Along  the  river's  stony  marge 

The  sand-lark  chants  a  ioyous  song ; 

The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood. 

And  carols  loud  and  strong-. 

A  thousand  lambs  are  on  the  rocks, 

All  newly  bom  1  both  earth  and  sky 

Keep  jubilee ;  and  more  than  all. 


*  QhyU  in  the  dialect  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  la  a  short,  and 
ftyr  the  most  part,  a  steep  narrow  valley,  with  a  stream  TumAntt  \!Kt«ro^ 
It     Foru  is  the  word  nnirenaJly  employed  In  those  d\»\wita  tat  ^«Skk« 
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Those  boys  with  their  green  coronal ; 
They  never  hear  the  cry, 
That  plaintive  cry !  which  up  the  hill 
Comes  from  the  depths  of  Dungeon-GhylL 

IV. 

Said  Walter,  leaping  from  the  ground, 
"  Down  to  the  stump  of  yon  old  yew 
We'll  for  our  whistles  run  a  race." 

Away  the  shepherds  flew. 

They  leapt — they  ran — and  when  they  came 
Right  opposite  to  Dungeon- Ghyll, 
Seeing  that  he  should  lose  the  prize, 
**  Stop  1 "  to  his  comrade  Walter  cries — 
James  stopped  with  no  good  will : 
Said  Walter  then,  "  Your  task  is  here, 
'Twill  keep  you  working  half  a  year. 

V. 

**  Now  cross  where  I  shall  cross — come  on. 

And  follow  me  where  I  shall  lead  "— 

The  other  took  him  at  his  word. 

But  did  not  like  the  deed. 

It  was  a  spot,  which  you  may  see 

If  ever  you  to  Langdale  go : 

Into  a  chasm  a  mighty  block 

Hath  fallen,  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock : 

The  ^ulf  is  deep  below  ; 

And  m  a  basin  black  and  small 

Eeceives  a  lofty  waterfalL 

VI. 

With  staff  in  hand  across  the  cleft 

The  challenger  began  his  march  ; 

And  now,  a£  eyes  and  feet^  hath  gained 

The  middle  of  the  arch. 

When  list !  he  hears  a  piteous  moan — 

A^ain ! — his  heart  within  him  dies — 

His  pulse  is  stopped,  his  breath  is  lost. 

He  totters,  pale  as  any  ghost. 

And,  looking  down,  he  spies 

A  lamb,  that  in  the  pool  is  pent 

Within  that  black  and  frightful  rent. 

VII. 

The  lamb  had  8lipx>ed  into  the  stream, 
And  safe  without  a  bruise  or  wound 
The  cataract  had  borne  him  down 
Into  the  gulf  profound. 
His  dam  had  seen  him  when  he  fell. 
She  saw  him  down  the  torrent  borne ; 
And,  while  with  all  a  mother's  love 
8be  from  the  lofty  rocks  above 
Sent  forth  a  cry  forlorn, 
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The  lamb,  still  swimming  round  and  round. 
Made  answer  to  that  plaintive  sound. 

VIII. 

When  he  had  learnt  what  thing  it  was, 
That  sent  this  rueful  cry;  I  ween, 
The  boy  recovered  heart,  and  told 
The  sight  which  he  had  seen. 
Both  gladly  now  deferred  their  task; 
Nor  was  there  wanting  other  aid — 
A  poet,  one  who  loves  the  brooks 
Far  better  than  the  sages'  books. 
By  chance  had  thither  strayed ; 
And  there  the  helpless  lamb  he  found 
By  those  huge  ro<^  encompassed  round. 

IX. 

He  drew  it  gently  from  the  pool. 

And  brought  it  rorth  into  the  light : 

The  shepherds  met  him  with  his  charge, 

An  unexpected  sight ! 

Into  their  arms  the  lamb  the^  took, 

Said  they,  *'  He's  neither  maimed  nor  scarred." 

Then  up  the  steep  ascent  they  hied, 

And  placed,  him  at  his  mother's  side: 

And  gently  did  the  bard 

Those  idle  shepherd  boys  upbraid, 

And  bade  them  better  mind  their  trade. 


XIV. 
TO  H.  C, 

SIX  TEARS  OLD. 

0  THOU !  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought ; 

Who  of  thy  words  dost  make  a  mock  apparel. 

And  fittest  to  unutterable  thought 

The  breeze-like  motion  and  the  self-bom  carol ; 

Thou  faery  voyager  1  that  dost  float 

In  such  clear  water,  that  thy  boat 

May  rather  seem 

To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream 

Suspended  in  a  stream  as  clear  as  sky. 

Where  earth  and  heaven  do  make  one  imagery; 

0  blessed  vision !  happy  child  1 
That  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 

1  think  of  thee  with  man^  fears 

For  what  may  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 

I  thought  of  times  when  pain  might  be  thy  g^«i&. 
Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality; 
And  grief,  uneasy  lover !  never  rest 
But  when  abe  a&te  within  tiie  touch,  of  t\iee. 
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Oh !  too  mduBtrioas  folly  I 

Oh !  vain  and  cauBeless  melancholy  1 

Nature  will  either  end  thee  qnite ; 

Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight. 

Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 

A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  full-grown  flocks. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  with  sorrow. 

Or  the  injuries  of  to-morrow  1 

Thou  art  a  dew-drop,  which  the  mom  brings  forth. 

Not  framed  to  undergo  unkindly  shocks ; 

Or  to  be  trailed  along  the  soiling  earth ; 

A  gem  that  glitters  while  it  lives. 

And  no  forewarning  gives ; 

But,  at  the  touch  of  vrron^,  without  a  strife 

Slips  in  a  moment  out  of  Idfe. 


XV. 
INFLUENCE  OF  NATURAL  OBJECTS 

IN  CALLING  FORTH  AND  STRENOTHENINO  THE  IMAQINATION 
IN  BOYHOOD  AND  EARLY  YOUTH. 

FROM  AN  nifPUBLISUBD  POEM.  * 

Wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  universe  ! 
Thou  soul,  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought ! 
And  giv'st  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  eyerlasting  motion !  not  in  vain. 
By  dav  or  starhght,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, — 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 
With  life  and  nature ;  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  {nought, 
And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear,— until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart. 
Nor  was  this  fellowship  youchsafed  to  me 
With  stinted  kindness.     In  November  days 
When  vapours,  rolling  down  the  valleys,  made 
A  lonely  scene  more  lonesome;  among  woods 
At  noon  ;  and  mid  the  calm  of  summer  nights. 
When,  by  the  margin  of  the  trembling  lake, 
Beneath  the  gloomy  hills,  I  homeward  went 
In  solitude,  such  intercourse  was  mine : 
'Twas  mine  among  the  fields  both  day  and  night, 
And  by  the  waters  all  the  summer  long. 

And  in  the  frosty  season,  when  the  sun 
Was  Bet,  and,  visible  for  many  a  mile, 

*  This  £xti-act  is  reprinted  from  "T\ie  FtlenA.** 
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The  cottage  windows  through  the  twilight  blazed, 

I  hee^Ied  not  the  summons  :^happy  time 

It  was  indeed  for  all  of  us ;  for  me 

It  was  a  time  of  rapture  ! — Clear  and  loud 

The  village  dock  tolled  six — I  wheeled  about, 

Pi-oud  and  exulting  like  an  untired  horse 

That  cares  not  for  its  home. — All  shod  with  steel 

We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice,  in  games 

Confederate,  imitative  of  the  chase 

And  woodland  pleasures, —the  resounding  horn. 

The  pack  loud-bellowing,  and  the  hunted  hare. 

So  through  the  darkness  and  the  cold  we  flew, 

And  not  a  voice  was  idle :  with  the  din 

Meanwhile  the  precipices  rang  aloud ; 

The  leafless  trees  and  every  icy  crag 

Tingled  like  iron ;  while  the  mstant  hills 

Into  the  tumult  sent  an  alien  sound 

Of  melancholy,  not  unnoticed,  while  the  stars, 

Eastward,  were  sparkling  dear,  and  in  the  west 

The  orange  sky  01  evening  died  away. 

Not  seldom  from  the  uproar  I  retired 

Into  a  silent  bay, — or  sportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tumultuous  throng. 

To  cut  across  the  image  of  a  stai* 

That  gleamed  upon  the  ice :  and  oftentimes. 

When  we  had  given  our  bodies  to  the  wind, 

And  all  the  shadowy  banks  on  either  side 

Came  sweeping  through  the  darkness,  spinning  stiU 

The  rapid  line  of  motion,  then  at  once 

Have  r,  redining  back  upon  my  heels, 

Stopped  short ;  yet  still  the  solitary  cliffs 

Wheeled  by  me — even  as  if  the  earth  had  rolled 

With  visible  motion  her  diurnal  round  1 

Behind  me  did  they  stretch  in  solemn  train, 

Feebler  and  feebler,  and  I  stood  and  watched 

Till  all  was  tranquil  as  a  summer  sea. 


XVL 


THE  BLIND  HIGHLAND  BOY. 

A  TALB  TOLD  BT  THE  FIB£8IDE. 

Now  we  are  tired  of  boisterous  joy. 
We've  romped  enough,  my  little  lioy ! 
Jane  hangs  her  head  upon  my  breast. 
And  you  shall  bring  your  stool  and  rest, 
This  comer  is  your  own. 

"There  I  take  your  seat,  and  let  me  b^ 
ThsLt  yon  can  listen  quietly; 
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And,  as  I  promised,  I  will  tell 
That  strange  adventure  which  befell 
A  poor  blind  Highland  boy. 

A  Highland,  boy ! — why  call  him  so  ? 
JBecaose,  my  darlings,  ye  must  know, 
In  land  where  many  a  mountain  towers, 
Far  higher  hills  than  these  of  ours ! 
He  from  his  birth  had  lived. 

He  ne'er  had  seen  one  earthly  sight ; 
The  sun,  the  day ;  the  stars,  the  night ; 
Or  tree,  or  butterfly,  or  flower. 
Or  fish  in  stream,  or  bird  in  bower, 
Or  woman,  man,  or  child. 

And  yet  he  neither  drooped  nor  pined. 
Nor  had  a  melancholy  mind  ; 
For  God  took  pity  on  the  boy, 
And  was  his  friend  ;  and  gave  him  joy 
Of  which  we  nothing  know. 

His  mother,  too,  no  doubt,  above 
Her  other  children  him  did  love  : 
For,  was  she  here,  or  was  she  there. 
She  thought  of  him  with  constant  care. 
And  more  than  mother's  love. 

And  proud  she  was  of  heart,  when  clad 
In  crimson  stockings,  tartan  plaid. 
And  bonnet  with  a  feather  gay. 
To  kirk  he  on  the  Sabbath-day 
Went  hand  in  hand  with  her. 

A  dog,  too,  had  he  ;  not  for  need. 
But  one  to  play  with  and  to  feed ; 
Which  would  have  led  him,  if  bereft 
Of  company  or  friends,  and  left 
Without  a  better  guide. 

And  then  the  bagpipes  he  could  blow  ; 
And  thus  from  house  to  house  would  go. 
And  sdl  were  pleased  to  hear  and  see  ; 
For  none  made  sweeter  melodv 
Than  did  the  poor  blind  boy. 

Yet  he  had  many  a  restless  dream ; 
Both  when  he  heard  the  eagles  scream, 
And  when  he  heard  the  torrents  roar. 
And  heard  the  water  beat  the  shore 
Near  which  their  cottage  stood. 

Beside  a  lake  their  cottage  stood, 
Not  small  like  ours,  a  peaceful  ^ood  *, 


'  • 
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But  one  of  mighty  size,  and  strange, 
That,  rough  or  smooth,  is  full  of  change. 
And  stirring  in  its  bed. 

For  to  this  lake,  by  night  and  day. 
The  great  sea- water  finds  its  way 
Through  long,  long  windings  of  the  hills 
And  drinks  up  all  the  pretty  riUs 
And  riyers  large  and  storong  ; 

Then  hurries  back  the  road  it  came — 
Returns,  on  errand  still  the  same ; 
This  did  it  when  the  earth  was  new  \ 
And  this  for  evermore  will  do, 
As  long  as  earth  shall  last. 

And,  with  the  coming  of  the  tide. 
Gome  boats  and  ships,  that  sweetly  ride^ 
Between  the  woods  and  lofby  rocks  ; 
And  to  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks 
Bring  tales  of  distant  lands. 

And  of  those  tales,  whate'er  they  were. 
The  blind  boy  always  had  his  share  ; 
Whether  of  mighty  towns,  or  yales 
With  warmer  suns  and  softer  gales^ 
Or  wonders  of  the  deep. 

Yet  more  it  pleased  him,  more  it  stirred. 
When  from  the  water-side  he  heard 
The  shouting,  and  the  jolly  cheers, 
The  bustle  of  the  mariners 
In  stillness  or  in  storm. 

But  what  do  his  desires  avail  ? 
For  he  must  never  handle  sail ; 
Nor  mount  the  mast,  nor  row,  nor  float 
In  sailor's  ship  or  fisher's  boat 
Upon  the  rocking  waves. 

His  mother  often  thought,  and  said. 
What  sin  would  be  upon  her  head 
If  she  should  suffer  this  :  **  My  son^ 
Whate'er  you  do,  leave  this  undone ; 
The  danger  is  so  great." 

Thus  lived  he  by  Loch  Leven's  side 
Still  sounding  with  the  sounding  tide. 
And  heard  the  billows  lean  and  dance. 
Without  a  shadow  of  mischance. 
Till  he  was  ten  years  old. 

When  one  day  (and  now  mark  me  well, 
Ye  soon  shall  know  how  thia  befell) 
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He's  in  a  ressel  of  his  own. 
On  the  Bwifb  water  hnnying  down 
Towards  the  mighty  sea. 

In  snch  a  vessel  never  more 
Mav  human  creature  leave  the  shore : 
If  this  or  that  way  he  should  stir, 
Woe  to  the  poor  blind  mariner  1 
For  death  will  be  his  doom. 

But  say  what  bears  him  T — Te  have  seen 
The  Indian's  bow,  his  arrows  keen. 
Rare  beasts,  and  birds  with  plumage  bright 
Gifts  which,  for  wonder  or  delight. 
Are  brought  in  ships  from  far. 

Such  gifts  had  those  sea-faring  men 
Spread  round  that  haven  in  the  glen  ; 
£!ach  hut,  perchance,  might  have  its  own. 
And  to  the  boy  they  all  were  known. 
He  knew  and  prized  them  all. 

And  one,  the  rarest,  was  a  shell 
Which  he,  poor  child,  had  studied  well ; 
The  shell  of  a  green  turtle,  thin 
And  hollow ; — ^you  might  sit  therein. 
It  was  so  wide  and  deep. 

'Twas  even  the  largest  of  its  kind, 
Lar^,  thin,  and  light  as  birch-tree  rind ; 
So  hght  a  shell  that  it  would  swim. 
And  gaily  lift  its  fearless  brim 
Above  the  tossing  waves. 

And  this  the  little  blind  boy  knew  : 
And  he  a  story  strange,  yet  true, 
Had  heard,  how  in  a  shell  like  this 
An  English  boy,  O  thought  of  bliss  ! 
Had  stoutly  launched  from  shore  ; 

Launched  from  the  margin  of  a  bay 
Among  the  Indian  isles,  where  lay 
His  father's  ship,  and  had  sailed  far. 
To  join  that  gallant  ship  of  war. 
In  his  delightful  shell. 

Our  Highland  boy  oft  visited 
The  house  which  held  this  prize  ;  and,  led 
By  choice  or  chance,  did  thither  come 
One  day  when  no  one  was  at  home. 
And  found  the  door  unbarred.  • 

While  there  he  sat,  alone  and  bUnd, 
Th&t  Btorj  fashed  upon  Ms  mmd ; — 
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A  bold  thought  roused  him,  and  he  took 
The  shell  from  out  its  secret  nook^ 
And  bore  it  in  his  arms. 

■ » 

And  with  the  happy  burden  hied, 
And  push^  it  from  Loch  Leren's  side, — 
Stepped  into.it ;  and,  without  dread. 
Following  the  fancies  in  his  head, 
He  paddled  up  and  down. 

A  while  he  stood  upon  his  feet; 
He  felt  the  motion — ^took  his  seat ; 
And  dallied  thus,  tUl  from  the  shora 
The  tide  retreating  more  and  more 
Had  sucked,  and  sucked  him  in. 

And  there  he  is  in  face  of  heaven, — 
How  rapidly  the  child  is  driven  1 
The  fourth  part  of  a  mile  I  ween 
He  thus  had  gone,  ere  he  was  seen 
By  any  human  eye. 

But  when  he  was  first  seen,  oh  me. 
What  shrieking  and  what  misery  t 
For  many  saw  ;  among  the  rest 
His  mother,  she  who  loyed  Mm  best, 
She  saw  her  poor  blind  boy. 

But  for  the  child,  the  sightless  boy. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  his  joy  1 
The  bravest  traveller  in  balloon. 
Mounting  as  if  to  reach  the  moon. 
Was  never  half  so  blessed. 

And  let  him,  let  him  go  his  way. 
Alone,  and  innocent,  and  gay  I 
For,  if  good  angels  love  to  wait 
On  the  forlorn  unfortunate,  . 

This  child  will  take  no  harm.^ 

But  now  the  passionate  lament,     . 
Which  from  the  crowd  on  shore  was  sent. 
The  cries  which  broke  from  old  and  young 
In  Gaelic,  or  the  English  tongue. 
Are  stifled — ^all  is  still. 

And  quickly  with  a  silent  crew 
A  boat  is  ready  to  pursue ; 
And  from  the  shore  their  course  they  take, 
And  swiftly  down  the  running  lake 
They  follow  the  blind  boy. 

But  soon  they  more  with  softer  pace, 
80  have  je  seen  the  fowler  cihaae 
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On  Grasmere's  clear  unruffled  breast 
A  youngling  of  the  wild  duck's  nest 
With  deftly-lifted  oar. 

Or  as  the  wily  sailors  crept 
To  seize  (while  on  the  deep  it  slept) 
The  hapless  creature  whicn  did  dwell 
Erewhile  within  the  dancing  shell. 
They  steal  upon  their  prey. 

With  sound  the  least  that  can  be  made 
They  follow,  more  and  more  afraid. 
More  cautious  as  they  draw  more  near ; 
But  in  his  darkness  he  can  hear. 
And  guesses  their  intent. 

"  Ld-gha — Lei-gha  " — then  did  he  cry 
"  Lei-gha — Lei-g?ia  " — most  eagerly ; 
Thus  did  he  cry,  and  thus  did  pray. 
And  what  he  meant  was,  "  Keep  away. 
And  leave  me  to  myself  I " 

Alas !  and  when  he  felt  their  hands— 
TouVe  often  heard  of  magic  wands, 
That  with  a  motion  overthrow 
A  palace  of  the  proudest  show. 
Or  melt  it  into  air. 

So  all  his  dreams,  that  inward  light 
With  which  his  soul  had  shone  so  bright> 
All  vanished ; — 'twas  a  heartfelt  cross 
To  him,  a  heavy,  bitter  loss. 
As  he  had  ever  known. 

But  hark !  a  gratulating  voice  ^ 
With  which  the  very  huls  rejoice : 
'Tis  from  the  crowd,  who  tremblingly 
Had  watched  the  event,  and  now  can  see 
That  he  is  safe  at  last. 

And  then,  when  he  was  brought  to  land. 
Full  sure  they  were  a  happy  band, 
Which  gathering  round  did  on  the  bank* 
Of  that  great  water  give  God  thanks. 
And  welcomed  the  poor  child. 

And  in  the  general  ioy  of  heart 
The  blind  boy's  little  dog  took  part; 
He  leapt  about,  and  oft  did  kiss 
His  master's  hands  in  sign  of  bliss. 
With  sound  like  lamentation. 

Bat  most  of  all,  his  mother  dear, 
She  who  had  fainted  with  her  ieai. 
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Rejoiced  when  waking  she  espies 
The  ddld ;  when  she  can  trust  her  eyes, 
And  tonches  the  blind  boy. 

She  led  him  home,  and  wept  amain. 
When  he  was  in  the  house  again : 
Tears  flowed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes ; 
She  could  not  blame  him,  or  chastise: 
She  was  too  happy  far. 

Thus,  after  he  had  fondly  braved 
The  perilous  deep,  the  boy  was  saved  ; 
And,  though  his  fancies  had  been  wild, 
Yet  he  was  pleased,  and  reconciled 
To  live  in  peace  on  shore. 

And  in  the  lonely  Highland  dell 
Still  doi.hey  keep  the  turtle  shell; 
And  long  the  story  will  repeat 
Of  the  blind  boy's  adventurous  feat, 
And  how  he  was  preserved.* 


3(ubentU  '^xxtzi. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  A  POEM, 

OOUPOSED  UPON  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Dear  native  regions,  I  foretell 
From  what  I  feel  at  this  fEirewell, 
That,  wheresoever  my  steps  shall  tend, 
And  whensoever  m^  course  shall  end. 
If  in  that  hour  a  smgle  tie 
Survive  of  local  sympathy. 
My  soul  will  cast  the  backward  view, 
The  longing  look,  alone  on  you. 

Thus,  when  the  sun,  prepared  for  rest. 
Hath  gained  the  precincts  of  the  west, 
Though  his  departing  radiance  fail 
To  illuminate  the  hollow  vale, 
A  lingering  light  he  fondly  throws 
On  the  dear  hms  where  first  he  rose. 


*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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IL 
AN  EVENING  WALK. 

ADDRXSSKI)    TO    A    TOUNO    LADT. 

General  sketch  of  the  lakes— Author's  regret  of  his  youth  which  was  passed 
amongst  them— Short  description  of  noon— Cascade— Noon-tide  retreat 
—Precipice  and  sloping  lights— Face  of  nature  as  the  sun  declines  — 
Mountain  &rm,  and  the  cock — ^te-quarry — Sunset — Superstition  of 
the  country  connected  with  that  moment — Swans— Female  beggar — 
Twilight  sounds— Western  lights— Spirits— Night— Moonlight— Hope- 
Night  sounds— Conclusion. 

Fab  from  my  dearest  friend,  'tis  mine  to  rove 
Through  bare  grey  dell,  high  wood,  and  pastoral  cove ; 
His  wizard  course  where  hoary  Derwent  takes. 
Through  cra^s  and  forest  glooms  and  opening  lakes. 
Staying  his  silent  waves,  to  hear  the  roar 
That  stuns  the  tremulous  cliffs  of  high  Lodore ; 
Where  peace  to  Grasmere's  lonely  island  leads. 
To  willowy  hedge-rows,  and  to  emerald  meads ; 
Leads  to  her  bridge,  rude  church,  and  cottaged  grounds. 
Her  rocky  sheep waU^s,  and  her  woodland  bounds ; 
Where  bosomea  deep,  the  shy  Winander*  peeps 
'Mid  clustering  isles,  and  hoUy-sprinkled  steeps ; 
Where  twilight  glens  endear  my  Esthwaite's  diore. 
And  memory  of  departed  pleasures,  more. 

Fair  scenes,  erewhile,  I  taught,  a  happy  child. 
The  echoes  of  your  rocks  my  carols  wild ; 
Then  did  no  ebb  of  cheerfuhiess  demand 
Sad  tides  of  joy  from  Melancholy's  hand. 
In  youth's  wild  eye  the  livelong  day  was  bright. 
The  sun  at  morning,  and  the  stars  at  night. 
Alike  when  first  the  vales  the  bittern  fills. 
Or  the  first  woodcocksf  roamed  the  moonlight  hilla. 

In  thoughtless  gaiety  I  coursed  the  plain. 
And  hope  itself  was  all  I  knew  of  pain ; 
For  then,  even  then,  the  little  heart  would  beat 
At  times,  while  young  Content  forsook  her  seat, 
And  wild  Impatience,  pointing  upward,  showed, 
Where,  tipped  with  gold,  the  mountain  summits  glowed. 
Alas !  the  idle  tale  of  man  is  found 
Depicted  in  the  dial's  moral  round ; 
With  hope  reflection  blends  her  social  rays, 
To  gild  tne  total  tablet  of  his  days : 
Tet  still,  the  sport  of  some  malignant  power, 
He  knows  but  from  its  shade  the  present  hour. 


*  These  Unes  are  only  applicable  to  the  middle  part  of  that  lake. 
f  Id  the  beginning  of  winter,  these  mountains  are  frequented  by  weo^ 
eoek^  wbicb  in  dark  nights  retire  Into  the  wooda. 
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But  why,  ungrateful,  dwell  on  idle  pain  1 
To  show  her  vet  some  joys  to  me  remain, 
Say  will  my  mend,  with  soft  affection's  ear. 
The  history  of  a  poet's  evening  hear  1 

When,  in  the  south,  the  wan  noon,  brooding  still. 
Breathed  a  pale  steam  around  the  glaring  hill, 
And  shades  of  deep-embattled  clouds  were  seen, 
Spotting  the  northern  cliffs  with  lights  between ; 
Ottzing  the  tempting  shades  to  them  denied. 
When  stood  the  shortened  herds  amid  the  tide. 
Where  from  the  barren  wall's  unsheltered  end 
Long  rails  into  the  shallow  la^e  extend. 
When  school-boys  stretched  their  length  upoH  the  green ; 
And  round  the  humming  elm,  a  glimmering  scene. 
In  the  brown  park,  in  flocks  the  troubled  deer 
Shook  the  still-twinkling  tail  and  glancing  ear ; 
When  horses  in  the  wsJl-girt  intake*  stood. 
Unshaded,  eyeing  far  below  the  flood. 
Crowded  behind  the  swain,  in  mute  distress, 
With  forward  neck  the  closing  gate  to  press — 
Then,  as  I  wandered  where  the  huddling  riU 
Brightens  with  water-breaks,  the  hollow  ghvU,  f 
To  where,  while  thick  above  the  branches  close, 
In  dark  brown  basin  its  wild  waves  repose, 
Inverted  shrubs,  and  moss  of  darkest  green, 
Cling  from  the  rocks,  with  pale  wood-weeds  between. 
Save  that  aloft  the  subtile  sunbeams  shine 
On  withered  briers  that  o'er  the  crags  recline; 
Sole  light  admitted  here,  a  small  cascade. 
Illumes  with  sparkling  foam  the  twilight  shade  ; 
Beyond,  along  the  vista  of  the  brook. 
Where  antique  roots  its  bustline  path  o'erlook. 
The  eye  reposes  on  a  secret  bridge,  X 
Half  grey,  naif  shagged  with  ivy  to  its  ridge. 

Sweet  rill,  farewell !    To-morrow's  noon  again 
Shall  hide  me,  wooing  long,  thy  wUdwood  strain ; 
But  now  the  sun  has  gained  his  western  road. 
And  eve's  mild  hour  invites  my  steps  abroad. 

While  near  the  midway  cliff,  the  silvered  kite  ' 

In  many  a  whistling  circle  wheels  her  flight ; 
Slant  watery  lights,  from  parting  clouds,  apace 
Travel  along  the  precipice  s  base ; 
Cheering  its  naked  waste  of  scattered  stone, 
By  lichens  grey  and  scanty  moss  o'ergrown  * 
Where  scarce  the  foxglove  peeps,  or  thistle  s  beard ; 
And  restless  stone-chat,  all  day  long,  is  heard. 

*  The  word  tntakt  is  local,  and  signifles  a  mountain  endosnre. 

t  Ghyll  is  also,  I  believe,  a  term  confined  to  this  country.    Ghyll  and 
dingle  have  same  meaning. 

X  The  reader  who  has  made  the  tour  of  this  cofontry  "vVlilL  TC»ig!D!aAV& 
tbi»  Oeaalption  the  feAtnrea  which  eharacterVKo  t\M\cnrac  ^wtkAdA^^QbA 
gnmndB  ofRjdaL 
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How  pleasant,  as  the  yellowing  sun  declines. 
And  with  lone  ravs  and  shades  toe  landscai)e  shiiiM ; 
To  mark  the  birches'  stems  aU  golden  ligh^ 
That  light  the  dark  slant  woods  with  silyerr  white ; 
The  wiflow'a  weeping  trees,  that  twinkling  hoar. 
Glanced  oft  uptumea  along  the  breezy  shore. 
Low  bending  o'er  the  coloured  water,  fold 
Their  moveless  boughs  and  leayes  like  threadi  of  gold  ; 
The  skiffii  with  naked  masts  at  anchor  laid. 
Before  the  boat-house  peeping  through  the  shade ; 
The  unwearied  glance  of  woodman's  echoed  stroke ; 
And  curling  from  the  trees  the  cottage  smoke. 

Their  panniered  train  a  troon  of  potters  goad. 
Winding  from  side  to  side  up  tne  steep  road ; 
The  peasant  from  yon  difif  of  fearful  edge 
Shot,  down  the  headlong  path  darts  with  his  sledge ; 
Bright  beams  the  lonely  mountain-horse  illume. 
Feeding  'mid  purple  heath,  "  green  rings"*  and  broom ; 
While  the  sharp  slope  the  slackened  team  confounds. 
Downwards  the  ponderous  timber- wain  resounds; 
In  foamy  breaks  the  rill,  with  merry  song, 
Dashed  down  the  rough  rock,  lightly  leaps  along ; 
From  lonesome  chapel  at  the  mountain's  feet, 
Three  humble  bells  their  rustic  chime  repeat ; 
Sounds  from  the  water-side  the  hammered  boat ; 
And  blasted  quarry  thunders  heard  remote  i 

Even  here,  amid  the  sweep  of  endless  woods. 
Blue  pomp  of  lakes,  high  cliffs  and  falling  floods. 
Not  undebghtful  are  the  simplest  charms. 
Found  by  uie  glassy  door  of  mountain  farms. 

Sweetly  ferocious,+  round  his  native  walks. 
Pride  of  nis  sister  wives,  the  monarch  stalks ; 
Spur-clad  his  nervous  feet,  and  firm  his  tread  ; 
A  crest  of  purple  tops  his  warrior  head. 
Bright  sparks  nis  black  and  rolling  eyeball  hurls 
Afar,  his  tail  he  closes  and  unfurls ; 
On  tiptoe  reared,  he  strains  his  clarion  throat, 
Threatened  by  faintly  answering  farms  remote. 

Bright'ning  the  cliffs  betrween  where  sombrous  pine 
And  yew-trees  o'er  the  silver  rocks  recline ; 
I  love  to  mark  the  quarry's  moving  trains. 
Dwarf  panniered  steeds,  and  men,  and  numerous  wains  ; 
How  busy  the  enormous  hive  within. 
While  echo  dallies  with  the  various  ain ! 
Some  (hardly  heard  their  chisel's  clinking  sound) 
Toil,  small  as  pigmies,  in  the  gulf  profound ; 


I 


•  "Vivid  rings  of  green."—  Greenwood's  Poem  on  Shooting. 
t  "  Ddoemente  feroce.**— Tomo.    In  this  description  of  tlie  cock,  I  re- 
memberedA  spirited  one  of  the  same  animal,  in  ^'l^AecVesiXiax^oaLoi 
G^or^qaea  FranfoiaeB  "  of  M.  Rossuet 
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Some,  dim  between  ih'  aereal  cliffs  descried, 
O'erwalk  the  slender  plank  from  side  to  side ; 
These,  \isj  the  pale-blue  rocks  that  ceaseless  ring, 
Glad  from  their  airy  baskets  hang  and  sing. 

Hung  o'er  a  cloud  above  the  steep  that  rears 
Its  edge  all  flame,  the  broadening  sun  appears ; 
A  long  blue  bar  its  aegis  orb  divides. 
And  breaks  the  spreading  of  its  golden  tides ; 
And  now  it  touches  on  the  purple  steep 
That  flings  his  shadow  on  tne  pic^red  deep. 
'Cross  the  calm  lake's  blue  shades  the  cliffs  aspire. 
With  towers  and  woods,  a  "  prospect  ^  on  fire ; 
The  coves  and  secret  hollows,  through  a  ray 
Of  fainter  gold,  a  purple  gleam  betray. 
The  gilded  turf  arrays  in  richer  green 
Each  speck  of  lawn  the  broken  rocks  between, 
Deei)  yellow  beams  the  scattered  boles  illume. 
Far  in  the  level  forest's  central  gloom  : 
Waving  his  hat,  the  shepherd,  in  the  vale. 
Directs  his  winding  do|;  the  cliffs  to  scale, — 
That  barking,  busy  'mid  the  glittering  rocks, 
Hunts,  where  he  points,  the  intercepted  floclu. 
Where  oaks  o'erhang  the  road  the  rsidiance  shoots 
On  tawny  earth,  wild  weeds,  and  twisted  roots ; 
The  druid-stones  their  lighted  fane  unfold, 
And  all  the  babbling  brooks  are  liquid  ^old ; 
Sunk  to  a  curve,  the  day-star  lessens  stiU, 
Gives  one  bright  glance,  and  drops  behind  the  hill. 


• 


In  these  lone  vales,  if  au^ht  of  faith  may  daim, 
Their  silver  hairs,  and  ancient  hamlet  fftme. 
When  up  the  hills,  as  now,  retreats  the  light. 
Strange  apparitions  mock  the  village  sight. 

A  desperate  form  appears  that  spurs  his  steed 
Along  the  midway  clins  with  violent  speed : 
Unhcurt  pursues  his  length^ed  flight,  while  all 
Attend,  at  every  stretch,  his  headlons  fsJl. 
Anon,  in  order  mounts,  a  gorgeous  show 
Of  horsemen-shadows  moving  to  and  fro  ; 
And  now  the  van  ia  gilt  with  evening's  beam ; 
The  rear  through  iron  brown  betrays  a  sullen  gleam. 
While  silent  stands  the  admiring  crowd  below, 
Lost  gradual  o'er  the  heights  in  pomp  they  go, 
TiU,  but  the  lonely  beacon,  all  is  flea 
That  tips  with  eve's  latest  gleam  his  spiry  head. 

Now,  while  the  solemn  evening  shadows  sail, 
On  red  slow- waving  pinions,  down  the  vale: 
How  pleasant  near  the  tranquil  lake  to  stray 
Where  winds  a  road  along  a  secret  bay. 


*  fVom  Tlimnsoii. 
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In  all  the  majesty  of  ease  divides, 

And  glorying  looks  aroand  the  silent  tides ; 

Along  the  "wild  meandering  shore"  to  view. 

Obsequious  grace  the  winding  swan  pursue ; 

He  swells  his  lifted  chest  and  backward  flings 

His  bridling  neck  between  his  towering  wings ; 

By  rills  that  tumble  down  the  woody  steeps, 

And  run  in  transports  to  the  dimpling  deeps ; 

On  as  he  floats,  the  silvered  waters  glow, 

Proud  of  the  varying  arch  and  moveless  form  of  snow. 

While  tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves 

With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves. 

The  female  with  a  meeker  charm  succeeds, 

And  her  brown  little  ones  around  her  leads. 

Nibbling  the  water-lilies  as  they  pass, 

Or  playmg  wanton  with  the  floatmg  grass. 

She,  in  a  mother's  care,  her  beauty  s  pride 

Forgets,  unwearied  watching  every  side ; 

She  calls  them  near,  and  with  affection  sweet, 

Alternately  relieves  their  weary  feet. 

Alternately  they  mount  her  back,  and  rest. 

Close  by  her  mantling  wings'  embraces  pressed. 

Long  may  they  roam  these  hermit  wares,  that  sleep 
In  birch-besprinkled  cliffs  embosomed  deep. 
These  fairy  holms  untrodden,  still,  and  green. 
Whose  shades  protect  the  hidden  wave  serene. 
Whence  fragrance  scents  the  water's  desert  gale. 
The  violet  and  lily  of  the  vaJe ! 
Where,  though  her  far-off  twilight  ditty  steal. 
They  not  the  trip  of  harmless  milkmaid  feel ; 
Yon  tuft  conceals  their  home,  their  cottage  bower ; 
Fresh  water-rushes  strew  the  verdant  floor ; 
Long  grass  and  willows  form  the  Woven  wall, 
And  swings  above  the  roof  the  poplar  tall. 
Thence  issuing  oft  unwieldy  as  they  stalk, 
They  crush  with  broad  black  feet  their  flowery  walk ; 
Safe  from  your  door  ye  hear  aV  breezy  mom 
The  hound,  the  horse's  tread,  and  mellow  horn; 
No  rudder  sound  your  desert  haunts  invades 
Than  waters  dashmg  wild,  or  rocking  shades ; 
Ye  ne'er,  like  hapless  human  wanderers,  throw 
Your  young  on  winter's  winding  sheet  of  snow. 

Fair  swan  !  by  all  a  mother's  joys  caressed. 
Haply  some  wretch  has  eyed,  and  called  thee  bleeaad ; 
I  see  ner  now,  denied  to  lay  ner  head. 
On  cold  blue  nights,  in  hut  or  straw-built  shed, 
Turn  to  a  silent  smile  their  sleepy  cry, 
Bypointing  to  a  shooting  star  on  high. 
— When  low-hung  clouds  each  star  of  summer  hide. 
And.  tr^BsiA  are  Uie  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Where  the  brook  crawls  along  t\ie  pubUc  tosA, 
Vark  with  bat-iiaonted  ashes  Btretcihin^\>ToaA, 
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Oft  has  she  taught  them  on  her  lap  to  play 
Delighted  with  the  glowworm's  harmless  ray, 
Toss  light  from  hand  to  hand,  while  on  the  ground 
Small  circles  of  green  radiance  gleam  aronnd. 

Oh !  when  the  bitter  showers  her  path  assail, 
And  roars  between  the  hills  the  torrent  gale ; 
No  more  her  breath  can  thaw  their  fingers  cold, 
Their  frozen  arms  her  neck  no  more  can  fold  ; 
Weak  roof  a  cowering  form  two  babes  to  shield. 
And  faint  the  fire  a  dying  heart  can  yield ! 
Press  the  sad  kiss,  fond  mother  !  vainly  fears 
Thy  fiooded  cheek  to  wet  them  with  its  tears  ; 
No  tears  can  chill  them,  and  no  bosom  warms, 
Thy  breast  their  death-bed,  coffined  in  thine  arms ! 

Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  mingle  from  afJEir, 
Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  the  folding  star. 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  mid  the  rustling  sedge. 
And  feeding  pike  starts  from  the  water's  edge. 
Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and  biB 
Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  water  still ; 
And  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore. 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before. 

Now,  with  religious  awe,  the  farewell  li^ht 
Blends  with  the  solemn  colouring  of  the  mght ; 
'Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  round  the  west's  proud  lodge  their  shadows  throw, 
Like  Una  shining  on  her  gloomy  way. 
The  half-seen  form  of  Twilight  roams  astray ; 
Shedding,  through  paly  loopholes  mild  and  small, 
Gleams  that  upon  the  lake's  still  bosom  fall ; 
Beyond  the  mountain's  giant  reach  that  hides 
In  deep  determined  gloom  his  subject  tides ; 
Soft  o'er  the  surface  creep  those  lustres  psJe 
Tracking  the  fitful  motions  of  the  gale. 
With  restless  interchange  at  once  tne  bright 
Wins  on  the  shade,  the  shade  upon  the  light. 
No  favoured  eye  was  e'er  allowed  to  gaze 
On  lovelier  spectacle  in  fa^ry  days ; 
When  gentle  spirits  urged  a  sportive  chase. 
Brushing  with  lucid  wands  the  water's  face; 
While  music,  stealing  round  the  glimmering  deeps, 
Charmed  the  tall  circle  of  th'  encnanted  st^ps. 
— The  lights  are  tanished  from  the  watery  plains : 
No  wreck  of  all  the  pageantry  remains. 
Unheeded  night  has  overcome  the  vales : 
On  the  dark  earth  the  baffled  vision  £Edls ; 
The  latest  lingerer  of  the  forest  train. 
The  lone  black  fir,  forsakes  the  &ded  plain ; 
Last  evening  sight,  the  cottage  smoke  no  more. 
Lost  in  the  thickened  darkness,  glimmerBhoM ; 
And,  tower^gr  from  the  solien  dark-brown  mer«, 
lake  A  black  waU,  the  mountain,  steeps  appeax. 

{209)  5 
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Now  o'er  the  soothed  accordant  heart  we  feel 
A  sympathetic  twilight  slowly  steal. 
Ana  ever,  as  we  fondly  muse,  we  find 
The  soft  gloom  deepening  on  the  tranquil  mind. 
Stay  I  pensive,  sadly -pleasing  visions,  stay ! 
Ah  no  I  as  fades  the  vale,  they  fade  away : 
Yet  still  the  toider,  vacant  gloom  remains  ; 
Still  the  cold  cheek  its  shuddering  tear  retains. 

The  bird,  who  ceased,  with  fading  light  to  thread 
Silent  the  hedge  or  steaming  rivulet  s  l^, 
From  his  grey  re-appearing  tower  shall  soon 
Salute  with  boding  note  the  rising  moon. 
Frosting  with  hoary  light  the  pearly  ground. 
And  pouring  deeper  blue  to  seUier's  l^und ; 
And  pleased,  her  solemn  pomp  of  clouds  to  fold 
In  robes  of  azure,  fleecy-white,  and  gold. 

See,  o'er  the  eastern  hill,  where  darkness  broods 
O'er  all  its  vanished  dells,  and  lawns,  and  woods ; 
Where  but  a  mass  of  shade  the  sight  can  trace. 
She  lifts  in  silence  up  her  lovely  face ; 
Above  the  gloomy  valley  flings  her  light, 
Far  to  the  western  slones  with  hamlets  white ; 
And  gives,  where  wooas  the  chequered  upland  strew^ 
To  the  green  com  of  siunmer,  autunm's  nue. 

Thus  hope,  first  pouring  from  her  blessed  horn 
Her  dawn,  far  lovelier  than  the  moon's  own  morn, 
Till  higher  mounted,  strives  in  vain  to  cheer 
The  weary  hills,  impervious,  blackening  near ; 
Tet  does  she  stUl,  undaunted,  throw  the  while 
On  darling  spots  remote  her  tempting  smile. 

Even  now  she  decks  for  me  a  distant  scene, 
(For  dark  and  broad  the  galf  of  time  between) 
Gilding  that  cottage  with  her  fondest  ray 
(Sole  bourn,  sole  wish,  sole  object  of  my  way ; 
How  fair  its  lawns  and  sheltering  woods  appear ) 
How  sweet  its  streamlet  murmurs  in  mine  ear !) 
Where  we,  my  friend,  to  happy  days  shall  rise. 
Till  our  small  share  of  hardly-paining  sighs 
(For  sighs  will  ever  trouble  human  breath) 
Creep  hushed  into  the  tranquil  breast  of  death. 

But  now  the  clear  bright  moon  her  zenith  gains 
And,  rimy  without  speck,  extend  the  plains : 
The  deepest  cleft  the  mountain's  front  displays 
Scarce  hides  a  shadow  from  her  searching  rays ; 
From  the  dark  blue  faint  silvery  threads  divide 
The  hills,  while  gleams  below  the  azure  tide ; 
The  scene  is  wakened,  yet  its  peace  unbroke 
Bvailvered  wreaths  of  quiet  cnaicosX  Bmo\L«, 
That  o'er  the  miiis  of  the  faileu  wood, 
Steal  down  the  hill,  and  spread  8doiig\^o  ^ood. 
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The  song  of  mountain  streams,  unheard  by  day^ 
Now  hardly  heard,  beguiles  my  homeward  way. 
All  air  is  like  the  sleeping  water,  still, 
List'ning  the  aerial  music  of  the  hill, 
Broke  only  by  the  slow  dock  tolling  deep. 
Or  shout  that  wsJjlcs  the  ferryman  nrom  ^eep. 
The  echoed  hoof  approaching  the  iax  shore, 
Soon  followed  by  his  hollow  parting  oar ; 
Sound  of  closed  gate,  across  the  water  borne. 
Hurrying  the  feeding  hare  through  rustling  corn 
The  U^mulous  sob  of  the  complaming  owl ; 
And  at  long  intervals  the  mill-dog's  howl; 
The  distant  forge's  swinging  thump  profound ; 
Or  yell,  in  the  deep  woods,  of  lonely  nound. 


III. 
EXTRACTS   FROM   DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES 

TA.KEN  DURING  A  PEDESTRIAN  TOVB  ON  THE  ALPS. 

No  sad  vacuities  his  heart  annoy ; — 

Blows  not  a  Zephyr  but  it  whispers  joy  • 

For  him  lost  flowers  their  idle  sweets  exnale ; 

He  tastes  "  the  meanest  note  that  swells  the  gale  -^ 

For  him  sod-seats  the  cottage-door  adorn. 

And  ^ps  the  fsur-off  spire,  his  evening  bourn  ! 

Dear  is  tne  forest  frowning  o'er  his  head. 

And  dear  the  green  sward  to  his  velvet  tread : 

Moves  there  a  cloud  o'er  mid-day's  flaming  eye  ? 

Upward  he  looks — "  and  calls  it  luxury ; 

Kmd  Nature's  charities  his  steps  attend ; 

In  every  babbling  brook  he  flnds  a  friend. 

Whilst  chast'ning  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 

By  wisdom,  mortize  his  pensive  road. 

Host  of  his  welcome  inn,  the  noon-tide  bower. 

To  his  spare  meal  he  <^s  the  passing  poor ; 

He  views  the  sun  uplift  his  golden  fire. 

Or  sink,  with  heart  alive,  like  Memnon's  lyre  ;* 

Blesses  the  moon  that  comes  with  kindest  ray. 

To  light  him  shaken  by  his  viewless  way ; 

With  bashful  fear  no  cottage  children  steal 

From  him,  a  brother  at  the  cottage  meal ; 

His  humble  looks  no  sb^  restraint  impart. 

Around  him  plavs  at  will  the  virein  heart. 

While  unsuspended  wheels  the  village  dance. 

The  maidens  eye  him  with  inquiring  glance. 

Much  wondering  what  sad  stroke  of  crazing  care 

Or  desperate  love  could  lead  a  wanderer  there 

*  Tbelyre  otHL&aanon  is  reported  to  have  emitted  m^aiMftMdEf  w 
JbJ  toam,  as  it  was  touched  by  tbe  son's  evening  oc  nMKidoDK  ^!Wf^ 
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I  sigh  at  hoary  Chartreuse'  doom. 
Where  now  is  fled  that  power  whose  firown  severe 
Tamed  "  sober  Reason  ^  till  she  croached  in  i&u  1 
That  breathed  a  death-like  peace  around  these  woods. 

*  •  *  • 

The  cloister  startles  at  the  gleam  of  arms, 

And  blasphemy  the  shuddering  fane  alarms : 

Nod  the  cloud-pierdng  pines  their  troubled  neads: 

Spires,  rocks,  and  lawns,  a  browner  night  overspreads. 

Strong  terror  checks  the  female  peasant's  sighs, 

And  start  the  astonished  shades  at  female  eyes. 

The  thunderlDg  tube  the  aged  angler  hears, 

Ani  swells  the  groaning  torrent  with  his  tears. 

From  Bruno's  forest  screams  the  afirighted  jay. 

And  slow  the  insulted  eaele  wheels  away. 

The  cross*  with  hideous  laughter  demons  mock. 

By  angels  planted  on  the  aereal  rock. 

The  ''  parting  genius"  sighs  with  hollow  breath 

Alon^  the  mystic  streams  of  Life  and  Death,  f 

SweUing  the  outcry  dull,  that  long  resounds 

Portentous,  through  her  old  woods'  trackless  bounds, 

Vallombre,^  'mid  her  falling  fanes,  deplores. 

For  ever  broke,  the  Sabbath  of  her  bowers. 

More  pleased,  my  foot  the  hidden  margin  roves 
Of  Como,  bosomed  deep  in  chestnut  groves. 
No  meadows  thrown  between,  the  giddy  steeps 
Tower,  bare  or  sylvan,  from  the  narrow  deeps. 
To  towns,  whose  shades  of  no  rude  sound  complain. 
To  ringing  team  unknown  and  grating  wain. 
To  flat-roofed  towns,  that  touch  the  water's  bound. 
Or  lurk  in  woody  sunless  glens  profound. 
Or,  from  the  bending  rocks,  obtrusive  cling. 
And  o'er  the  whitened  wave  their  shadows  fling ; 
Wild  round  the  steeps  the  little  pathway  twines, 
And  silence  loves  its  purple  roof  of  vines. 
The  viewless  lingerer  hence,  at  evening,  sees 
From  rock-hewn  steps  the  sail  between  the  trees ; 
Or  marks,  'mid  opening  cliffs,  fair  dark-eyed  maids 
Tend  the  small  harvest  of  their  garden  glades, 
Or  stops  the  solemn  mountain-shades  to  view 
Stretcn,  o'er  the  pictured  mirror,  broad  and  blue. 
Tracking  the  yellow  sun  from  steep  to  steep. 
As  up  the  opposing  hills,  with  tortoise  foot  they  creejK 
Here  half  a  village  shines,  in  gold  arrayed. 
Bright  as  the  moon,  half  hides  itself  in  shade. 
From  the  dark  sylvan  roofs  the  restless  spire. 
Inconstant  glancing,  mounts  like  springing  fire. 


*  Alluding  to  crosses  seen  on  the  tops  of  the  spiry  rocks  of  ChartreiiM^ 
which  bare  every  appearance  of  being  inaccessible. 

^  tfsmea  of  riven  at  the  Chartreuse. 
/  N^atoe  of  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  ChutreoM. 
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There,  all  unshaded,  blazing  forests  throw 
Rich  golden  yerdure  on  the  waves  below. 
Slow  glides  the  sail  along  the  illnmined  shore, 
And  steals  into  the  shade  the  lazy  oar. 
Soft  bosoms  breathe  around  contanous  sighs, 
And  amorous  music  on  the  water  dies. 

How  blessed,  delicious  scene  !  the  eye  that  greets 
Thv  open  beauties,  or  thy  lone  retreats ; 
Th  unwearied  sweep  of  wood  thy  cli£Gs  that  scales ; 
The  never-ending  waters  of  thy  vales ; 
The  cots,  those  mm  religious  groves  embower, 
Or,  under  rocks  that  from  the  water  tower 
Insinuated,  sprinkling  all  the  shore  ; 
Each  with  his  household  boat  beside  the  door. 
Whose  flaccid  sails  in  forms  fantastic  droop. 
Brightening  the  doom  where  thick  the  forests  stoop ; 
— Thy  torrents  shooting  from  the  clear  blue  skv^ 
Thy  towns,  like  swallows'  nests  that  cleave  on  nigh. 
That  elimmer  hoar  in  eve's  last  light,  descried, 
Dim  iroim.  the  twilight  water's  shaggy  side. 
Whence  lutes  and  voices  down  the  enchanted  woods 
Steal,  and  compose  the  oar«forgotten  floods. 
While  evening  s  solemn  bird  melodious  weeps, 
Heard,  bv  star-spotted  bays,  beneath  the  steeps ; 
— Thy  lake,  'mid  smokine  woods,  that  blue  and  grey 
Qleams,  streaked  or  dappled,  hid  from  morning's  ray, 
Slow  travelling  down  the  western  hills,  to  fold 
Its  green-ting^  mai:]jgin  in  a  blaze  of  gold : 
From  thickly-glitteniu^  spires,  the  matin  bell 
Calling  the  woodman  &om  his  desert  cell, 
A  summons  to  the  sound  of  oars,  that  pa«s. 
Spotting  the  steaming  deeps,  to  early  mass ; 
Slow  swells  the  service,  o  er  the  water  bom. 
While  fill  each  pause  the  ringing  woods  of  morn. 

Now,  passing  Urseren's  open  vale  serene. 
Her  quiet  streams,  and  hills  of  downy  green. 
Plunge  with  the  Russ  embrowned  by  terror's  breath, 
Where  danger  roofs  the  narrow  walks  of  death ; 
By  floods,  that,  thundering  from  their  dizzy  height. 
Swell  more  gigantic  on  the  steadfast  sigk!» ; 
Black  drizzUng  crags,  that  beaten  by  tne  din. 
Vibrate,  as  if  a  voice  complained  within.: 
Bare  steeps,  where  desolation  stalks,  afraid, 
Unsteadfast,  by  a  blasted  yew  upstayed  ; 
By  cells*  whose  image,  trembling  as  he  prays. 
Awe-struck,  the  kn^ling  peasant  scarce  surveys  , 


*  The  Catholic  religion  prevails  here :  these  cells  txe^  «&  V%  ^f3^ 
known,  very  oomroon  in  the  Csthollc  eountriea,  pAaateOL^YZkA^kAlftwraa^ 
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Loose  haDging  rocks  tiie  day's  blessed  eye  that  hide. 
And  crosses*  reared  to  death  on  every  side. 
Which  with  cold  kiss  devotion  planted  near. 
And,  bending,  watered  with  the  human  tear. 
That  faded  "silent "  from  her  upward  eye, 
UnmoYed  with  each  rude  form  oi  danger  nigh. 
Fixed  on  the  anchor  left  by  him  who  saves 
Alike  in  whelming  snows  and  roaring  waves. 

On  as  we  move,  a  softer  prospect  opes. 
Calm  huts,  and  lawns  between,  and  sylvan  sloi)es. 
While  mists,  suspended  on  th'  expiring  gale. 
Moveless  o'er-hang  the  deep  secluded  vale, 
The  beams  of  evening,  slipping  soft  betwe^i, 
Li^ht  up  of  tranquil  joy  a  sober  scene  ; 
Wmding  its  dark-green  wood  and  emerald  glade, 
The  stiU  vale  lengtiiens  underneath  the  shaae  : 
While  in  soft  gloom  the  scattering  bowers  recede. 
Green  dewy  lights  adorn  the  freshened  mead. 
On  the  low  brown  wood-huts  t  delighted  sle^p . 
Along  tiie  brightened  gloom  reposing  deep.    * 
While  pastonu  pipes  and  streams  the  landscape  lull, 
And  bells  of  passing  mules  that  tinkle  dull. 
In  solemn  shapes  before  the  admiring  eye 
Dilated  hang  tne  misty  pines  on  high. 
Huge  convent  domes  with  pinnacles  and  towers, 
Ana  antique  castles  seen  through  drizzling  showers. 

From  such  romantic  dreams  my  soul  awake, 
Lo !  Fear  looks  silent  down  on  Uri's  lake. 
Where,  by  the  unpathwayed  margin,  still  and  dread. 
Was  never  heard  the  plodding  peasant's  tread. 
Tower  like  a  wall  the  naked  rocks,  or  reach 
Far  o'er  the  secret  water  dark  with  beach  ; 
More  hieh,  to  where  creation  seems  to  end. 
Shade  above  shade,  the  desert  pines  ascend, 
Tet,  with  his  infants,  man  undaunted  creeps 
And  hangs  his  small  wood-hut  upon  the  steeps. 
Where'er,  below,  amid  the  savage  scene. 
Peeps  out  a  little  speck  of  smiling  green. 
A  garden-plot  the  mountain  air  perfumes, 
'Mid  the  oark  pines  a  little  orchard  blooms, 
A  zig-zag  path  from  the  domestic  skiff, 
Threading  the  painful  crag,  surmounts  the  cliff. 
— Before  those  hermit  doors,  that  never  know 
The  face  of  traveller  passing  to  and  fro. 
No  peasant  leans  upon  his  pole,  to  tell 
For  whom  at  morning  tolled  the  Mineral  bell ; 
Their  watch-dog  ne'er  his  angry  bark  foregoes. 
Touched  by  the  beggar's  moan  of  human  woes ; 
The  grassy  seat  beneath  their  casement  shade 

*Crom^  oommemorative  of  the  deaths  of  travellers  by  ttie  fidlof 
snow  and  other  accidents,  very  common  alonf;  tVds  dx«BAta\xQ»&. 
f  Tlie  bouaea  in  the  more  retired  Swiss  valleys  ate  «31\raSi.^  <A  "nooi^ 
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The  pilgnm's  wistful  eye  hatii  never  stayed. 

—There,  did  the  iron  genius  not  disdain 

The  gentle  power  that  haunts  the  myrtle  plain. 

There  might  the  loYe-sick  maiden  sit,  and  chide 

Th'  insuperable  rocks  and  severing  tide ; 

There,  watch  at  ere  her  lover's  sun-gilt  sail 

Approaching,  and  upbraid  the  tardy  gale ; 

Tnere,  list  at  midnight,  till  is  heard  no  more, 

Below,  the  echo  of  his  parting  oar ; 

TberCj  hang  in  fear,  wnen  growls  the  frozen  stream. 

To  guide  his  dangerous  tr&Eid,  the  taper's  gleam. 

Mid  stormy  vapours  ever  driving  by. 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry. 
Where  hardly  given  the  hopeless  waste  to  cneer. 
Denied  the  bread  of  life,  the  foodful  ear, 
Dwindles  the  pear  on  autumn's  latest  spray. 
And  apple  sickens  pale  in  summer's  ray ; 
Even  here  Content  has  fixed  her  smiling  reign 
With  Independence,  child  of  high  Disdain. 
Exulting  'mid  the  winter  of  the  skies. 
Shy  as  tne  jealous  chamois,  Freedom  flies. 
And  often  grasps  her  sword,  and  often  e^es : 
Her  crest  a  bough  of  winter's  bleakest  pine. 
Strange  "weeds"  and  alpine  plants  her  helm  entwine. 
And,  wildly-pausing,  oft  she  nangs  aghast, 
While  thriUs  the  **  Spartan  fife,"  between  the  blast, 

'Tis  storm  ;  and,  bid  in  mist  from  hour  to  hour 
All  day  the  floods  a  deepening  murmur  pour ; 
The  sky  is  veiled,  and  every  cheerful  sight : 
Dark  is  the  region  as  with  coming  night ; 
But  what  a  sudden  burst  of  overpowering  light ; 
Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm. 
Glances  the  fire-clad  eagle's  wheeling  form ; 
EastwM^,  in  long  perspective  glittering,  shine 
The  wood-crowned  cliffs  that  0  er  the  lake  recline ; 
Wide  o'er  the  Alps  a  hundred  streams  unfold, 
At  once  to  pillars  turned  that  flame  with  gold : 
Behind  his  sail  the  peasant  strives  to  shun 
The  west,  that  bums  like  one  dilated  sun. 
Where,  in  a  mighty  crucible,  expire  ^ 

The  mountains,  glowing  hot,  like  coals  of  fire. 
— And  sure  there  is  a  secret  Power  that  reigns 
Here,  where  no  trace  of  man  the  spot  profanes. 
Nought*  but  the  herds  that,  pasturing,  upward  creep. 
Hung  dim-discovered  from  the  dangerous  steep, 
Or  summer  hamlet,  flat  and  bare,  on  high 
Suspended,  'mid  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 
How  still !  no  irreligious  sound  or  sight 
Aouses  the  soul  from  her  severe  delignt; 
An  idle  voice  the  Sabbath  region  fills 
Of  deep  that  calls  to  deep  across  the  hills. 

—       ■—  ■     —-1  I  ,.  .,  ■■■■■■  I,         ,w»  »,  ^ 

*  Tbis  picture  is  fl-om  the  middle  region  of  t\xe  KX^** 
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Broke  onlf  by  the  melancholy  soand 
Of  drowBf  bells  for  ever  tinkling  round  ; 
Funt  wul  of  eaele  melting  into  blue 
BeDeath  the  cliffg,  aud  pi  ne- wood's  stead  j  * 


'  Saagt,  t  Scoicb  wBTi  eipcealTa 
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The  solitary  heifer's  deepened  low ; 
Or  rumbling  heard  remote  of  falling  snow ; 
Save  that,  we  stranger  seen  below,  the  boy 
Shouts  from  the  echoing  hills  with  sayage  joy. 

When  warm  from  myrtle  bays  and  tranquil  seao, 
Comes  on,  to  whisper  hope,  the  vernal  breeze, 
When  hums  the  mountain  bee  in  May's  glad  ear, 
And  emerald  isles  to  spot  the  heights  appear. 
When  shouts  and  lowing  herds  the  valley  fill. 
And  louder  torrents  stun  the  noon-tide  hill. 
When  fragrant  scents  beneath  th'  enchanted  tread 
Spring  up,  his  choicest  wealth  around  him  spread. 
The  pastoral  Swiss  begins  the  cliffs  to  scale, 
To  silence  leaving  the  deserted  vale, 
Mounts,  where  the  verdure  leads,  from  stage  to  stage, 
And  pastures  on,  as  in  the  patriarch's  age : 
O'er  lofty  heights  serene  and  still  th^y  go. 
And  hear  the  rattling  thunder  far  below. 
They  cross  the  chasmy  torrent's  foam-lit  bed. 
Rocked  on  the  dizzy  larch's  narrow  tread ; 
Or  steal  beneath  loose  mountains,  half  deterred. 
That  sigh  and  shudder  to  the  lowing  herd. 
— I  see  nim,  up  the  midway  cliflf  he  creeps 
To  where  a  scanty  knot  of  verdure  peeps ; 
Thence  down  the  steep  a  pile  of  grass  he  throws, 
The  fodder  of  his  hercls  in  vdnter  snows. 
Far  different  life  to  what  tradition  hoar 
Transmits  of  days  more  blest  in  times  of  yore : 
Then  Summer  lengthened  out  his  season  bland. 
And  with  rock-honey  flowed  the  happy  land. 
Continual  fountains  welling  cheered  the  waste. 
And  plants  were  wholesome,  now  of  d^ly  taste. 
Nor  Winter  yet  his  frozen  stores  had  piled, 
(Jsurping  where  the  fairest  herbage  sitailed ; 
Nor  hunger  forced  the  herds  from  pastures  bare. 
For  scanty  food  the  treacherous  cliffs  to  dare. 
Then  the  milk-thistle  bade  those  herds  demand 
Three  times  a  day  the  pail  and  welcome  hand. 
But  human  vices  have  provoked  the  rod 
Of  angry  Nature  to  avenge  her  Qod. 
Thus  does  the  father  to  his  sons  relate, 
On  the  lone  mountain  top,  their  changed  estate. 
Still,  Nature,  ever  just,  to  him  imparts 
Jovs  only  given  to  uncorrupted  hearts. 
When  downward  to  his  winter  hut  he  goes. 
Dear  and  more  dear  the  lessening  circle  grows ; 
That  hut  which  from  the  hills  his  eyes  employs 
So  oft,  the  central  point  of  all  his  joys. 
Where,  safely  guaraed  by  the  woods  behind, 
He  hears  the  chiding  of  the  baffled  wind 
Hears  Winter,  calling  all  his  terrors  round. 
Rush  down  the  living  rocks  with  whirlwind  BOTmi^. 
Throi^li  Nature's  vaJe  his  homely  plesAXLtOB  |)idjK« 
Unstained  by  envy,  discontent,  and  pride. 
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The  bound  of  all  his  yanity  to  deck. 

With  one  bright  bell  a  fayoorite  heifer's  neck  ; 

Content  upon  some  simple  annual  feast, 

Rememb^ed  half  the  year  and  hoped  the  rest, 

If  dairy  produce,  from  his  inner  hoard 

Of  thrice  ten  summers  consecrate  the  board. 

Gay  lark  of  hope,  thy  silent  song  resume ! 
Fair  smiling  lights  the  purple  hills  illume  1 
Soft  gales  and  dews  of  life's  delicious  mom. 
And  thou,  lost  fragrance  of  the  heart,  return ! 
Soon  flies  the  little  joy  to  man  allowed. 
And  grief  before  him  travels  like  a  doud : 
For  come  diseases  on  and  penury's  rage. 
Labour,  and  care,  and  pain,  and  d^mal  age. 
Till,  hope-deserted,  long  in  vain  his  breath 
Implores  the  dreadful  untried  sleep  of  death. 
— 'Mid  savage  rocks,  and  seas  of  snow  that  shine 
Between  interminable  tracts  of  pine, 
A  temple  stands ;  which  holds  an  awful  shrine, 
By  an  uncertain  light  revealed,  that  falls 
On  the  mute  image  and  the  troubled  walls : 
Pale,  dreadful  faces  round  the  shrine  appear. 
Abortive  joy,  and  hope  that  works  in  fear  ; 
While  strives  a  secret  power  to  hush  the  crowd. 
Pain's  wild  rebellious  ourst  proclaims  her  rights  aloud. 

Oh !  give  me  not  that  eye  of  hard  disdain 
That  views  undimmed  Ensiedlen's*  wretched  £Bme. 
'Mid  muttering  prayers  all  sounds  of  torment  meet. 
Dire  clap  of  hfmds,  distracted  chafe  of  feet ; 
While  loud  and  dull  ascends  the  weeping  cry, 
Surely  in  other  thoughts  contempt  may  die. 
If  the  sad  grave  of  human  ignorance  bear 
One  flower  of  hope — oh,  pass  and  leave  it  there ! 


IV. 

THE  FEMALE  VAGRANT. 

Mt  fitther  was  a  good  and  pious  man. 
An  honest  man  by  honest  parents  bred ; 
And  I  believe,  that,  soon  as  I  began 
To  lisp,  he  made  me  kneel  beside  my  bed. 
And  in  his  hearing  there  my  prayers  I  said  ; 
And  afterwards,  by  my  good  father  taught. 


*This  shrine  is  resorted  to,  from  a  hope  of  relief,  hy  mnltitudea,  fktm 
every  comer  of  tiie  Catholic  world,  labouriuft  \u\d«T  m«ntal  or  bodllj 
iMictlona. 
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I  read,  and  loved  the  books  in  'which  I  read ; 
For  books  in  every  neighbouring  house  I  sought, 
And  nothing  to  my  mind  a  sweeter  pleasure  brought. 

The  suns  of  twenty  summers  danced  along, — 

Ah !  little  marked  how  fast  they  rolled  away ; 

Then  rose  a  stately  hall  our  woods  among, 

And  cottage  after  cottage  owned  its  sway. 

No  joy  to  see  a  neighbouring  honse,  or  stray 

Through  pastures  not  his  own,  the  master  took : 

My  feither  dared  his  greedy  wish  gainsay; 

He  loved  his  old  her^taiy  nook. 

And  ill  could  I  the  thought  of  such  sad  parting  brook. 

But,  when  he  had  refused  the  proffered  gold. 

To  cruel  injuries  he  became  a  prey. 

Sore  traversed  in  whate'er  he  bought  and  sold : 

His  troubles  grew  upon  him  day  by  day. 

And  all  his  substance  fell  into  decay. 

They  dealt  most  hardly  with  him,  and  he  tried 

To  move  their  hearts — but  it  was  vain — for  they 

Seized  all  he  had ;  and,  weeping  side  by  side. 

We  sought  a  home  where  we  uninjured  might  abide. 

It  was  in  truth  a  lamentable  hour 

When,  from  the  last  hill-top  my  sire  surveyed, 

Peering  above  the  trees,  the  steeple  tower 

That  on  his  marriaee-day  sweet  music  made. 

Till  then  he  hoped  his  bones  might  there  be  laid, 

Close  by  my  motJier,  in  their  native  bowers  ; 

Bidding  me  trust  in  God,  he  stood  and  prayed — 

I  could  not  prav : — through  tears  that  fell  in  showers, 

I  saw  our  own  dear  home,  that  was  no  longer  ours. 

There  was  a  youth  whom  I  had  loved  so  long. 

That  when  I  loved  him  not  I  cannot  say. 

'Mid  the  green  mountains  many  and  many  a  song 

We  two  had  sung,  like  gladsome  birds  in  May. 

When  we  began  to  tire  of  childish  play. 

We  seemed  still  more  and  more  to  prize  each  other ;     a    ^ 

We  talked  of  marriage  and  our  marriage-day ; 

And  I  in  truth  did  love  him  like  a  brother ; 

For  never  could  I  hope  to  meet  with  such  another. 

Two  years  were  past,  since  to  a  distant  town 

He  had  repaired  to  ply  the  artist's  trade. 

What  tears  of  bitter  grief,  till  then  unknown — 

What  tender  vows  oar  last  sad  kiss  delayed ! 

To  him  we  turned :  we  had  no  other  aid. 

Like  one  revived,  upon  his  neck  I  wept :  ^ 

And  her  whom  he  had  loved  in  joy^  he  said 

He  well  could  love  in  grief :  his  nath  he  kept  \         -v. 

And  in  &  quiet  borne  once  more  my  fsiihec  uepV.     ■  am  « 
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We  lived  in  peace  and  comfort ;  and  were  blest 

With  daily  bread,  by  constant  toil  sapplied. 

Three  lovely  infants  la]r  upon  my  breast ;  ^ 

And  often,  viewing  their  sweet  smiles,  I  siehed, 

And  knew  not  why.    My  happy  fether  died 

When  sad  distress  reduced  the  children's  meal ; 

Thrice  happy !  that  from  him  the  grave  did  hide 

The  empty  loom,  cold  hearth,  and  silent  wheel. 

And  tears  that  flowed  for  ills  which  patience  could  not  heal 

'Twas  a  hard  change,  an  evil  time  was  come ; 

We  had  no  hope,  and  do  relief  could  gain. 

Bat  soon,  day  after  day,  the  noisy  drum 

Beat  round  to  sweep  the  streets  of  want  and  pain. 

My  husband's  arms  now  only  served  to  strain 

Me  and  his  children  hungenug  in  his  view : 

In  such  dismay  my  prayers  and  tears  were  vain : 

To  join  those  miserable  men  he  flew : 

And  now  to  the  sea-coast,  with  numbers  more  we  drew. 

There,  long  were  we  neglected,  and  we  bore 

Much  sorrow  ere  the  fleet  its  anchor  weighed ; 

Green  fields  before  us  and  our  native  shore. 

We  breathed  a  pestilential  air  that  made 

Ravage  for  which  no  knell  was  heard.     We  prayed 

For  our  departure ;  wished  and  wished — nor  knew 

'Mid  that  long  sickness,  and  those  hopes  delayed. 

That  happier  days  we  never  more  must  view : 

The  parting  signal  streamed,  at  last  the  land  withdrew. 

But  the  calm  summer  season  now  was  past. 

On  as  we  drove,  the  equinoctial  deep 

Ban  mountains  high  before  the  howling  blast ; 

And  many  i)erished  in  the  whirlwind's  sweep. 

We  ga£ed  with  terror  on  their  gloomy  sleep. 

Untaught  that  soon  such  anguish  must  ensue, 

Oar  hopes  such  harvest  of  affliction  reap. 

That  we  the  mercy  of  the  waves  should  rue. 

We  reached  the  Western  World,  a  poor,  devoted  crew. 

The  pains  and  plagues  that  on  our  heads  came  down. 

Disease  and  famine,  agony  and  fear. 

In  wood  or  wilderness,  in  camp  or  town. 

It  would  thv  brain  unsettle,  even  to  hear. 

All  perished — all,  in  one  remorseless  year. 

Husband  and  children !  one  by  one,  by  sword 

And  ravenous  plague,  all  perished :  every  tear 

Dried  up,  despairins,  desolate,  on  board 

A  British  ship  I  wi^ed,  as  from  a  trance  restored. 

Peaceful  as  some  immeasurable  plain 
By  the  firat  beams  of  dawning  light  inprest. 
In  the  calm  sonshine  slept  the  glittering  main : 
The  very  ocean  has  its  hour  of  rest. 
J  too  waa  calm,  though  heavily  dlstre&\.\ 
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Oh  me,  how  quiet  sky  and  ocean  were ! 
My  heart  was  hushed  within  me,  I  was  blest, 
And  looked,  and  looked  along  the  silent  air, 
Until  it  seemed  to  bring  a  joy  to  my  despair. 

Ah  1  how  unlike  those  late  terrific  sleeps ! 
And  groans,  that  rage  of  racking  famine  spoke: 
The  unburied  dead  that  lay  in  festering  heaps ! 
The  breathing  pestilence  that  rose  like  smoke ; 
The  shriek  that  from  the  distant  battle  broke ! 
The  mine's  dire  earthquake,  and  the  pallid  host, 
Driyen  by  the  bomb's  incessant  thuncter-stroke 
To  loathsome  vaults,  where  heart-sick  anguish  tossed, 
Hope  died,  and  fear  itself  in  agony  was  lost ! 

At  midnight  once  the  storming  army  came, — 

Tet  do  I  see  the  miserable  sight. 

The  bayonet,  the  soldier,  and  the  fiame 

That  followed  us  and  feuied  us  in  our  flight : 

When  rape  and  murder  by  the  ghastly  Hght 

Seized  their  joint  prey,  the  motner  and  the  child  t 

But  I  must  leave  these  thoughts. — From  night  to  night, 

From  day  to  da;^,  the  air  breathed  soft  and  mild ; 

And  on  the  gliding  vessel  Heaven  and  ocean  smiled. 

Some  mighty  gulf  of  separation  past, 

I  seemed  transported  to  another  world : — 

A  thought  resigned  with  pain,  when  from  the  mast 

The  im])atient  mariner  the  sail  unfurled. 

And  whistling,  called  the  wind  that  hardly  curled 

The  silent  sea.     From  the  sweet  thoughts  of  home. 

And  from  all  hope  I  was  for  ever  hurled. 

For  me— farthest  from  earthly  port  to  roam 

Was  best,  could  I  but  shun  the  spot  where  man  might  oomo. 

And  oft  I  thought  (my  ftemcy  was  so  strong) 

That  I  at  last  a  resting-place  had  found ; 

"  Here  will  I  dwell,"  said  I,  "  my  whole  life  long, 

Boamii^  the  illimitable  waters  round : 

Here  wul  I  live: — of  every  friend  disowned, 

And  end  my  days  upon  the  ocean  flood." — 

To  break  my  dream  the  vessel  reached  its  bound : 

And  homeless  near  a  thousand  homes  I  stood. 

And  near  a  thousand  tables  pined,  and  wanted  food. 

By  grief  enfeebled  was  I  turned  adrift, 

Helpless  as  sailor  cast  on  desert  rock  : 

Nor  morsel  to  my  mouth  that  day  did  lift. 

Nor  dured  my  hand  at  any  door  to  knock. 

I  lay,  where  with  his  drowsy  mates,  the  cock. 

From  the  cross  timber  of  an  out-house  hung ; 

Dismally  tolled,  that  night,  the  city  dock  ! 

At  mom  my  sick  heart  hunger  scarcely  Bbong,  . 

Hor  to  ike  begg&r'a  iaogoage  could  I  &ame  m)  \aibvm^  ^ 
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80  passed  another  day,  and  so  the  third ; 
Then  did  I  try  in  vain  the  crowd's  resort. 
— In  deep  despair  by  frightful  wishes  stirred, 
Near  the  sea-side  I  reached  a  rained  fort : 
There,  pains  which  natnre  could  no  more  support, 
With  bundness  linked,  did  on  my  vitals  fidl. 
And  I  had  many  interruptions  short 
Of  hideous  sense ;  I  sank,  nor  step  could  craw^ 
And  thence  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  hospitaL 

Recovery  came  with  food ;  but  stiil,  my  brain 

Was  weak,  nor  of  the  past  had  memory. 

I  heard  my  neighbours,  in  their  beds,  complain 

Of  many  things  which  never  troubled  me : 

Of  feet  still  bustling  round  with  busy  glee  ; 

Of  looks  where  common  kindness  had  no  part ; 

Of  service  done  with  careless  cruelty. 

Fretting  the  fever  round  the  languid  heart ; 

And  groans,  which,  as  they  said^  might  make  a  dead  man  start. 

These  things  just  served  to  stir  the  torpid  sense, 

Nor  pain  nor  pity  in  my  bosom  raised. 

My  memory  and  my  strength  returned ;  and  thence 

Dismissed,  again  on  open  day  I  gazed 

At  houses,  men,  and  common  light,  amazed. 

The  lanes  I  sought,  and  as  the  sun  retired. 

Came,  where  beneath  the  trees  a  faggot  blazed ; 

The  travellers  saw  me  weep,  my  fate  inquired. 

And  gave  me  food,  and  rest,  more  welcome,  more  desired. 

My  heart  is  touched  to  think  that  men  like  these. 
Wild  houseless  wanderers,  were  my  first  relief : 
How  kindly  did  they  paint  their  vagrant  ease  ! 
And  their  long  holimiv  that  feared  not  grief ! 
For  all  belonged  to  all,  and  each  was  chief. 
No  plough  their  sinews  strained  ;  on  grating  road 
No  wain  they  drove )  and  yet  the  yellow  sheaf 
In  every"  vale  for  their  delight  was  stowed  : 
In  every  field,  with  milk  uieir  dairy  overnowed. 

They  with  their  panniered  asses  semblance  made 

Of  potters  wandering  on  from  door  to  door : 

But  life  of  happier  sort  to  me  portrayed. 

And  oUier  joys  my  fancy  to  allure  ; 

The  bag-pii>e  dinning  on  the  midnight  moor 

In  bam  upUghted,  and  companions  boon 

Well  met  from  far,  with  revelry  secure. 

Among  the  forest  glades,  when  jocimd  June 

Boiled  fiEist  along  the  sky  his  warm  and  genial  mocm. 

But  ill  they  suited  me ;  those  journeys  dark 

O'er  moor  and  mountain,  midnight  theft  to  hatch  ! 

To  charm  the  surly  house-dog's  faithftd  bark. 

Or  bang  on  idp-toe  at  the  lifted  latch ; 

The  gloomy  lantern,  and  the  dim.  \>lue  haV^ 
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The  black  disguise,  the  warning  whistle  shnll, 

And  ear  still  busy  on  its  nightly  watch, 

Were  not  for  me,  brought  up  in  nothing  ill : 

Besides,  on  griefs  so  fresh  my  thoughts  were  brooding  sUlL 

What  could  I  do,  unaided  and  unblest  ? 

My  father !  gone  was  every  friend  of  thine : 

And  kindred  of  dead  husband  are  at  best 

Small  help  ;  and,  after  marriage  such  as  mine, 

With  little  kindness  would  to  me  incline. 

Ill  was  I  tiien  for  toil  or  service  fit : 

With  tears  whose  course  no  efforts  could  confine, 

Bv  the  road-side  forgetful  would  I  sit 

Whole  houfs,  my  idle  arms  in  moping  sorrow  knit. 

I  led  a  wandering  life  among  the  fields ; 

Contentedly,  yet  sometimes  self-accused, 

I  lived  upon  what  casual  bounty  yields. 

Now  colaly  riven,  now  utterly  refused. 

The  ground  I  for  my  bed  have  often  used : 

But,  what  afflicts  my  peace  with  keenest  ruth 

Is,  that  I  have  my  inner  self  abused. 

Foregone  the  home  delight  of  constant  truth. 

And  dear  and  open  soul,  so  prized  in  fearless  youth. 

Three  years  thus  wandering,  often  have  I  viewed, 
In  tears,  the  sun  towards  that  country  tend 
Where  my  poor  heart  lost  all  its  fortitude 
And  now  across  this  moor  my  steps  I  bend — 

Oh !  tell  me  whither for  no  earthly  friend 

Have  I. She  ceased,  and  weeping  turned  away. 

As  if  because  her  tale  was  at  an  end 

She  wept ;  because  she  had  no  more  to  sa^ 

Of  that  perpetual  weight  which  on  her  spirit  lay. 


^oetnsl  dTountfftf  on  t|)e  affuttoni^. 


I. 

THB   BROTHERS.* 

Thbsb  tourists,  heaven  preserve  us !  needs  must  livf 
A  profitable  life :  some  glance  along, 
Rapid  and  gay,  as  if  the  earth  were  air, 
And  they  were  butterflies  to  wheel  about 


*  This  poem  was  intended  to  conclude  a  series  of  pastorala,  tht  scene 
of  whicli  was  laid  among  the  mountains  of  Cnmber\Kn<L  wafli^  «*««»%• 
land    /  mention  this  to  apologize  tot  the  abTupt&Ma  irtOk  '«\Afl^  ^^& 
poem  begina.  "- 
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Long  as  the  summer  lasted  :  some,  ai  wiao^ 

Upon  the  forehead  of  a  jutting  crag 

Sit  perched,  with  book  and  p^idl  oa.  their  knee. 

Ana  look  and  scribble,  scribble  on  and  look. 

Until  a  man  might  travel  twelve  stout  miles. 

Or  reap  an  acre  of  his  neighbour's  com. 

But,  from  that  moping  son  of  idloiess — 

Why  can  he  tarry  yonder  t — In  our  church-yard 

Is  neither  epitaph  nor  monument. 

Tombstone  nor  name — only  the  turf  we  tread 

And  a  few  natural  graves.      To  Jane,  his  wile 

Thus  spake  the  hoiuely  priest  of  Ennerdale. 

It  was  a  July  evening ;  and  he  sate 

Upon  the  long  stone  seat  beneath  the  eaves 

Oi  his  old  cotta^i^e, — as  it  chanced,  that  day. 

Employed  in  winter's  work.    Upon  the  stone 

His  wife  sat  near  him,  teasing  matted  wooL 

While,  from  the  twin  cards,  toothed  with  guttering 

He  fed  the  spindle  of  his  youngest  child. 

Who  turned  ner  large  round  wneel  in  the  open  air 

With  back  and  forward  steps.    Towards  the  field 

In  which  the  parish  chapel  stood  alone. 

Girt  round  with  a  bare  ring  of  moss^  waD, 

While  half  an  hour  went  by,  the  Pnest  had  leat 

Many  a  long  look  of  wonder ;  and  at  last. 

Risen  from  his  seat,  beside  the  snow-white  ridge 

Of  carded  wool  which  the  old  man  had  piled. 

He  laid  his  implements  with  eentle  care. 

Each  in  the  other  locked ;  ana,  down  the  path 

Which  from  his  cottage  to  the  church-yara  led. 

He  took  his  way,  impatient  to  accost 

The  stranger,  whom  ne  saw  still  lingering  there. 

'Twas  one  well  known  to  him  in  former  days, 
A  shepherd  lad ; — ^who  ere  his  sixteenth  year. 
Had  left  that  calling,  tempted  to  intrust 
His  expectations  to  the  fickle  winds  ^ 
And  perilous  waters, — with  the  mariners 
A  fellow-mariner, — and  so  had  fared. 
Through  twenty  seasons ;  but  he  had  been  reared 
Among  the  mountains,  and  he  in  his  heart 
Was  lublf  a  shepherd  on  the  stormy  seas. 
Oft  in  the  piping  shrouds  had  Leonard  heard 
The  tones  of  waterfalls,  and  inland  sounds 
Of  caves  and  trees : — and  when  the  regular  wind 
Between  the  tropics  filled  the  steady  sail. 
And  blew  with  the  same  breath  through  days  and  weeka. 
Lengthening  invisibly  its  weary  line 
Along  the  cloudless  main,  he  in  those  hours 
Of  tiresome  indolence,  would  often  hang 
Over  the  vessel's  side,  and  gaze  and  gaze ; 
And,  while  the  broad  green  wave  and  spsurkling  foam 
Flashed  round  him  images  and  hues  that  wrought 
In  union  with  the  employment  of  bia^eaxt) 
He,  tbua  hy  feverish  passion  overcome. 
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BTea  vith  ths  argaas  nf  hii  boJilj 

Betow  him  in  th«  bosom  of  the  ilcepi 

Sav  manntaina, — nv  the  formi  of  sbeap  that  giaied 

Oa  Tcrduit  Tiiiin — with  dvellingg  among  trees. 

And  Bhepherdi  clad  in  the  Bame  conntrr  grey 

Which  he  hinueUhad  worn.* 

And  now  at  lait 
From  perili  manifold,  with  some  small  wealUi, 
Acquired  bj  traffic  in  the  Indian  islea, 
To  hii  parental  home  he  is  rstnrned, 
With  a  detennined  purpose  bi  r«eame 
The  lifa  which  ha  liTBd  then;  both  bt  the  sake 
Of  man;  dailins  pleaanrn.  and  the  lo«e 
Which  M  an  <ta\-3  brother  he  has  boine 

When,  whether  it  blen  fonl  or  fair,  they  two 


It  one  In  proM,  by  lli.  OUben,  « 
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Were  brother  shepherds  on  their  native  hills. 

— They  were  the  last  of  all  their  race :  and  now 

When  Leonard  had  approached  his  home,  his  heart 

Failed  in  him;  and,  not  venturing  to  inquire 

Tidii^  of  one  whom  he  so  dearly  loved, 

Towi^ds  the  church-yard  he  had  turned  aside,— 

That  as  he  knew  in  what  narticular  spot 

His  £Bimily  were  laid,  he  tnence  mieht  learn 

If  still  his  brother  lived,  or  to  the  file 

Another  grave  was  added.    He  had  found 

Another  grave, — near  which  a  full  half-hour 

He  had  remained :  but,  as  he  gazed,  th<re  grew 

Such  a  confusion  in  his  memory. 

That  he  began  to  doubt ;  and  he  had  hopes 

That  he  had  seen  this  heap  of  turf  before, — 

That  it  was  not  another  ^ve ;  but  one 

He  had  forgotten.    He  had  lost  his  path. 

As  up  the  vale,  that  afternoon,  he  walked 

Through  fields  which  once  haa  been  well  known  to  him ; 

And  on !  what  joy,  the  recollection  now 

Sent  to  his  heart !  he  lifted  up  his  eyes. 

And  looking  round,  imagined  that  he  saw 

Strange  alteoration  wrought  on  every  side 

Among  the  woods  and  fields,  and  that  the  rocks. 

And  the  eternal  hills  themselves  were  changed. 

By  this  the  Priest,  who  down  the  field  had  oome 
Unseen  by  Leonard,  at  the  church-yard  ^te 
Stopped  uiort, — and  thence,  at  leisure,  limb  by  limb. 
Perused  him  with  a  gay  complacency. 
Ay,  thought  the  Yicar,  smihng  to  himself, 
'Tis  one  of  Uiose  who  needs  must  leave  the  path 
Of  the  world's  business  to  go  wild  alone : 
His  arms  have  a  perpetual  holiday ; 
The  happy  man  wiU  creep  about  the  fields,  . 
Following  his  fancieb  by  the  hour,  to  bring 
Tears  down  his  cheeks,  or  solitaiy  snules 
Into  his  fJEUie,  until  the  setting  sun 
Write  fool  upon  his  foreheed.    Planted  thus 
Beneath  a  shed  that  overarched  the  gate 
Of  this  rude  church-yard,  till  the  stars  appeared, 
The  good  man  might  have  communed  within  himaelf. 
But  that  the  Stranger,  who  had  left  the  grave. 
Approached ;  he  recoj^used  the  Priest  at  once, 
And^  after  greetings  interchanged,  and  given 
By  Leonard  to  the  Vicar,  as  to  one 
unknown  to  him,  this  dialogue  ensued. 

Lbohard. 

Tou  live,  sir,  in  these  dales,  a  quiet  life : 
Tour  years  make  up  one  peaceful  £Eunily ; 
And  who  would  grieve  and  fret,  if  welcome  oome 
And  welcome  gone,  they  are  so  like  eacSii  oUiet, 
Tbef  cannot  be  remembered)    Scsxce  o^ixmeni 
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Comes  to  this  church- yard  once  in  eighteen  months ; 
And  yet  some  changes  must  take  place  among  you : 
And  you  who  dwell  here,  even  among  these  rocks 
Can  trace  the  finger  of  mortality. 
And  see,  that  with  our  threescore  years  and  ten, 

We  are  not  all  that  perish. 1  remember. 

For  many  years  ago  I  passed  this  road. 

There  was  a  footway  all  along  the  fields 

By  the  brook-side — 'tis  gone — and  that  dark  cleft ! 

To  me  it  does  hot  seem  to  wear  the  face 

Which  then  it  had. 

Priest. 

.  Nay,  sir,  for  aught  I  know^ 

That  chasm  is  much  the  same — 

Leonard. 

But,  surely,  yonder— 

Priest. 

Ay,  there,  indeed,  your  memory  is  a  friend 
That  does  not  play  you  false. — On  that  tall  pike 
(It  is  the  lonehest  place  of  all  these  hills) 
There  were  two  springs  which  bubbled  side  by  side> 
As  if  they  had  been  made  that  they  might  be 
Companions  for  each  other  :  ten  years  oack. 
Close  to  those  brother  fountains,  the  huge  crag 
Was  rent  with  lightning, — one  is  dead  and  gone. 

The  other,  left  behind,  is  flowing  stilL* 

For  accidents  and  changes  such  as  these. 
We  want  not  store  of  them ! — a  waterspout 
Will  bring  down  half  a  mountain ;  what  a  feast 
For  folks  that  wander  up  and  down  like  you 
To  see  an  acre's  breadth  of  that  wide  clifif 
One  roaring  cataract : — a  sharp  May  storm. 
Will  come  with  loads  of  January  snow. 
And  in  one  night  send  twenty  score  of  sheep 
To  feed  the  ravens ;  or  a  shepherd  dies 
By  some  untoward  death  among  the  rocks : 
The  ice  breaks  up  and  sweeps  away  a  bridge — 
A  wood  is  felled  : — and  then  for  our  own  homes ! 
A  child  is  bom  or  christened,  a  field  ploughed, 
A  daughter  sent  to  service,  a  web  spun. 
The  old  house  clock  is  decked  with  a  new  face ; 
And  hence,  so  far  from  wanting  facte  or  dates 
To  chronicle  the  time,  we  all  have  here 
A  pair  of  diaries, — one  serving,  sir. 
For  the  whole  dale,  and  one  vat  each  fireside— 
Yours  was  a  stranger's  judgment:  for  historiaoB, 
Commend  me  to  those  valleys  I 


*  This  actoMlty  took  place  upon  Kidstow  PUia  •! 
(Voter 
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Leonard. 

Yet  vour  charch-y&rd 
Seems^  if  such  freedom  may  be  used  with  you^ 
To  say  that  you  are  heedless  of  the  past ; 
An  orphan  could  not  find  his  mother's  grave : 
Here's  neither  head  nor  footstone,  plate  of  brass, 
CroHS-bones  or  skull, — type  of  our  earthly  state 
Or  emblem  of  our  hoi>e8 :  the  dead  man's  home 
Is  but  a  fellow  to  that  pasture  field. 

Priest. 

Why,  there,  sir,  is  a  thought  that's  new  to  me  ! 
The  stone-cutters,  'tis  true,  might  beg  their  bread 
If  every  English  church-yard  were  like  ours  ; 
Yet  your  conclusion  wanders  from  the  truth : 
We  have  no  need  of  names  and  epitaphs ; 
We  talk  about  the  dead  by  our  firesides. 
And  then,  for  our  immortal  part ;  we  want 
No  symbols,  sir,  to  tell  us  tlutt  plain  tale  : 
The  thought  of  death  sits  easy  on  the  man 
Who  has  been  bom  and  dies  among  the  mountains. 

Leonard. 

Your  dalesmen,  then,  do  in  each  other's  thoughts 
Possess  a  kind  of  second  life :  no  doubt 
You,  sir,  could  help  me  to  the  history 
Of  half  tiiese  graves  ? 

Priest. 

For  eight-score  winters  past. 
With  what  I've  witnessed,  and  with  what  I've  heard^ 
Perhaps  I  might ;  and,  on  a  winter's  evening, 
If  you  were  seated  at  mv  chimney's  nook, 
Bv  turning  o'er  these  hillocks  one  by  one, 
We  two  could  travel,  sir,  through  a  strange  round; 
Yet  all  in  the  broad  highway  of  the  world. 
Now  there's  a  grave — your  foot  is  half  upon  it, — 
It  looks  just  like  the  rest ;  and  yet  that  man 
Died  broken-hearted. 

Leonard. 

*Tis  a  common  case. 
Well  take  another :  who  is  he  that  lies 
Beneath  yon  ridge,  the  last  of  those  three  graves  ? 
It  touches  on  that  piece  of  native  rock 
Left  in  the  church-yard  wall. 

Priest. 

That's  Walter  Ewbank. 
He  had  as  white  a  bead  and  fresh  a  cheek 
As  ever  were  produced  by  youth  and  age 
Engendering  in  the  blood  of  hale  fourscore. 
Tbrough  five  lone  generations  bad  tke  b.eart 
Of  Wedter's  fore&uiers  o'et^owed  \.\ie\>oxm.d& 
Of  their  inheritance^  tbat  single  coUage — 
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Ton  see  it  yonder ;  and  those  few  green  fields. 

They  toiled  and  wrought,  and  still  from  sire  to  son. 

Each  struggled,  and  each  yielded  as  before 

A  little — yet  a  little — and  old  Walter, 

Thev  left  to  him  the  family  heart  and  land 

With  other  burthens  than  the  crop  it  bore. 

Tear  after  year  the  old  man  still  kept  up 

A  cheerful  mind, — and  buffeted  with  bond. 

Interest,  and  mortgages  ;  at  last  he  sank, 

And  went  into  his  grave  before  his  time. 

Poor  Walter !  whether  it  was  care  that  spurred  him^ 

God  only  knows,  but  to  the  very  last 

He  had  the  lightest  foot  in  Ennerdale: 

His  pace  was  never  that  of  an  old  man : 

I  almost  see  him  tripping  down  the  path 

With  his  two  grandsons  after  him : — but  you. 

Unless  our  landlord  be  your  host  to-night, 

Have  far  to  travel, — and  on  these  rough  paths 

Bven  in  the  longest  day  of  midsummer — 

Lbonabd. 
But  those  two  orphans 

Pbiest. 

Orphans ! — Such  they  were — 
Yet  not  while  Walter  lived : — ^for,  though  their  parents 
Lay  buried  side  by  side  as  now  they  lie, 
The  old  man  was  a  father  to  the  boys, 
Two  Others  in  one  &ther :  and  if  tears, 
Shed  when  he  talked  of  them  where  they  were  not, 
And  hauntings  from  Uie  infirmity  of  love. 
Are  aught  of  what  makes  up  a  mother's  heart. 
This  old  man,  in  the  day  of  his  old  age. 
Was  half  a  mother  to  them. — If  you  weep,  sir. 
To  hear  a  stranger  talking  about  strangers. 
Heaven  bless  you  when  you  are  among  your  kindred  1 
Ay — You  may  turn  Uiat  way — ^it  is  a  grave 
Which  will  bear  looking  at. 

LSONABD. 

These  boys— I  hope 
They  loved  this  good  old  man  1 — 

Pkibst. 

They  did— and  truly : 
But  that  was  what  we  almost  overlooked. 
They  were  such  darlings  of  each  other,    ror 
Though  from  their  cradles  they  had  lived  with  Walter, 
The  only  kinsman  near  them,  and  though  he 
Indined  to  them  by  reason  of  his  age. 
With  a  more  fond,  familiar  tenderness, 
They^  notwithstanding,  had  much  love  to  spare, 
And  it  aJl  went  into  each  other's  hearts. 
Leonard,  the  elder  by  just  eighteen  montha, 
Was  two  jeara  toiler :  twas  a  joy  to  see, 
To  hear,  to  meet  them  1 — From  their  houM  Um  w&mmH 
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Was  distant  ttine  short  milea — and  in  thi  linM 

Of  itarm  and  thsw,  when  everj  walercourae 

And  unbridged  Blfeam,  aach  ae  TOa  maj  bars  iwUeei 

Cronine  our  roads  at  OTerr  hundrad  atept. 

Was  .woUen  into  a  nolaj  nyniet, 

Would  Leonard  then,  when  elder  bojB  perhapi 

Remained  at  home,  go  Btaggedug  through  the  forJs, 

Searing  hia  brother  on  hisback.     I've  Be^  him. 


0  booki  Ifing  both  onadrj  Bl._- 

VpOD  E&eiiitlier  sida:  aud  once  I  aud, 
Sa  I  nmeniber,  looking  ronnd  ttum  itxka 
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And  hills  on  which  all  of  ns  were  bom, 

That  God  who  made  the  great  book  of  the  world 

WouM  bless  such  piety — 

Lbonabd. 

I^  may  be  theu — 

Fbiest. 

Never  did  worthier  lads  break  English  bread ; 
The  finest  Sunday  that  the  autumn  saw, 
With  all  its  mealy  clusters  of  ripe  nuts, 
Could  noTor  keep  these  boys  away  from  church, 
Or  tempt  them  to  an  jliour  of  Sabbath  breach. 
Leonard  and  James  1    I  warrant,  every  comer 
Among  these  rocks,  and  every  hollow  place 
Where  foot  could  come,  to  one  or  both  of  them 
Was  known  as  well  as  to  the  flowers  that  grow  there. 
Like  roebucks  they  went  bounding  o'er  the  hills : 
They  played  like  two  young  ravens  on  the  crags : 
Then  they  could  write,  ay  and  speak  too,  as  well 
As  many  of  their  betters — for  Leonard  J 
The  very  night  before  he  went  away. 
In  mv  own  House  I  put  into  his  hand 
A  Bible  and  I'd  wager  twenty  pounds. 
That,  if  he  is  alive,  he  has  it  yet. 

LSONABD. 

It  seems,  these  brothers  have  not  lived  to  be 
A  comfort  to  each  other.— 

Fbiest. 

That  they  might 
Live  to  such  end,  is  what  both  old  and  young. 
In  this  our  valley,  all  of  us  have  wished. 
And  what,  for  my  part,  I  have  often  prayed : 
But  Leonard — 

Leonard. 
Then  James  still  is  left  among  you  I 

Priest. 

'Tis  of  the  elder  brother  I  am  speaking: 
They  had  an  uncle  ; — he  was  at  that  time 
A  thriving  man,  and  trafficked  on  the  seas : 
And,  but  for  that  same  uncle,  to  this  hour 
Leonard  had  never  handled  rope  or  shroud. 
For  the  boy  loved  the  life  which  we  lead  here ; 
And,  though  of  unripe  years,  a  stripling  only. 
His  seul  was  knit  to  this  his  native  soil. 
But,  as  I  said,  old  Walter  was  too  weak 
To  strive  with  such  a  torrent ;  when  he  died, 
The  esta^  and  house  were  sold ;  and  all  their  sheep^ 
A  pretty  flock,  and  which,  for  ansht  I  know, 
Had  clothed  the  Ewbanka  for  a  tnousand  yeani*. — 
Well—ell  was  gone,  and  they  were  destituie ; 
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And  Leonard,  chiefly  for  his  brother's  sake, 

K<KK>l7ed  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  seas. 

'Tis  now  twelve  years  since  we  had  tidings  from  him. 

If  there  was  one  among  ns  who  had  heard 

That  Leonard  Ewbank  was  come  home  again, 

From  the  Great  Gavel,*  down  by  Leeza's  baiucs. 

And  down  the  Enna,  &r  as  Egremont, 

The  day  would  be  a  very  festival ; 

And  those  two  bells  of  ours,  whic^  there  you  see — 

Han^ng  in  the  open  air — ^but,  0  good  sir ! 

This  is  sad  talk— they'll  never  sound  for  him — 

Living  or  dead. — When  last  we  heard  of  him, 

He  was  in  slavery  among  the  Moor9 

Upon  the  Barbary  coast. — 'Twas  not  a  little 

That  would  bring  down  his  spirit ;  and  no  doubt, 

Before  it  ended  in  his  death,  the  vouth 

Was  sadly  crossed — Poor  Leonard  1  when  we  partedj 

He  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said  to  me. 

If  ever  the  day  came  when  he  was  rich, 

He  would  return,  and  on  his  father's  land 

He  would  grow  old  among  us. 

Leonard. 

If  that  day 
Should  come,  'twould  needs  be  a  glad  dav  for  him ; 
He  would  himself,  no  doubt,  be  happy  tnen 
As  any  that  should  meet  him — 

Fkibst. 

Happy!  Sir — 

Leonard. 

Ton  said  his  kindred  all  were  in  their  graves^ 
And  that  he  had  one  brother — 

Priest. 

That  is  but     . 
A  fellow  tale  of  sorrow.     From  his  youth 
James,  though  not  sickly,  yet  was  delicate ; 
And  Leonard  being  always  by  his  side, 
Had  done  so  many  offices  about  him. 
That,  though  he  was  not  of  a  timid  nature. 
Yet  still  the  spirit  of  a  mountain  boy 
In  him  was  somewhat  checked ;  and  when  his  brother 
Was  ^one  to  sea,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
The  little  colour  that  he  had  was  soon 
Stolen  from  his  cheek ;  he  drooped,  and  pined,  and  pined- 


*  The  Great  Gavel,  so  called,  I  Imagine,  from  Its  reaendiUace  to  flie 

gable  end  of  a  house,  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Cumberland  roonntaliifc 

It  stands  at  the  head  of  the  several  vales  of  Ennerdale,  WMfedale,  and 

Borrowdale.    The  Leesa  is  a  river  which  flows  into  Uie  Lake  of  ]E^iier> 

d»le;  on  issutDg  from  the  lake.  It  changes  Its  Tivcaft,  «Ad  is  caUed  tltt 

Sad,  Ejrne,  or  Enna,     It  fialls  into  the  sea  a  Wttlft  ^m^ohi  Y^sttsMBiu 
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Leonard. 
But  these  are  all  the  grares  of  full-grown  men  ! 

Fbibst. 

Ay,  sir,  that  passed  away :  we  took  him  to  us ; 

Ue  was  the  child  of  all  the  dale— he  lived 

Three  months  with  one,  and  six  months  with  another; 

And  wanted  neither  food,  or  clothes,  nor  lovet- 

And  many,  man^  happy  days  were  his. 

But,  whether  blithe  or  sad,  'tis  my  belief 

His  absent  brother  still  was  at  his  heart. 

And,  when  he  lived  beneath  our  roof,  we  found 

(A  practice  till  this  time  unknown  to  him) 

That  often,  rising  from  his  bed  at  night, 

He  in  his  sleep  would  walk  about,  and  sleeping 

He  sought  his  brother  LeonartL — You  are  moved  ! 

Forgive  me,  sir :  before  I  spoke  to  you, 

I  judged  you  most  unkindly. 


Lbonabd. 

But  this  youth, 


How  did  he  die  at  last  ? 

Priest. 

One  sweet  May  morning 
(It  will  be  twelve  years  since  when  spring  returns) 
He  had  gone  forth  among  the  new-dropped  lambs. 
With  two  or  three  companions,  whom  it  chanced 
Some  further  business  summoned  to  a  house 
Which  stands  at  the  dale-head.    James,  tired  perhaps, 
Or  from  some  other  cause,  remained  behind. 
Ton  see  yon  predjiice ;  it  almost  looks 
Like  some  vast  building  made  of  many  crags ; 
And  in  the  midst  is  one  particular  rc^k 
That  rises  like  a  column  from  the  vale. 
Whence  bj  our  shepherds  it  is  called  the  Pillar. 
James  pomted  to  its  summit,  over  which 
They  aU  had  purposed  to  return  together, 
And  told  them  that  he  there  would  wait  for  them  * 
They  i)arted,  and  his  comrades  passed  that  way 
Some  two  hours  after,  but  they  did  not  find  him 
Upon  the  summit — at  the  appointed  place. 
Or  this  they  took  no  heed :  but  one  of  them, 
Going  by  chance,  at  night,  into  the  house 
Whicn  at  that  time  was  James's  home,  there  learned 
That  nobody  had  seen  him  all  that  day : 
The  morning  came,  and  still  he  was  unheard  of: 
The  neighbours  were  alarmed,  and  to  the  brook 
Some  went,  and  some  towards  the  lake :  ere  noon 
They  found  him  at  the  foot  of  that  same  lOcV— 
J>ead,  axkd  with  mangled  limbs.    The  tVuixd  dKj  »Sba 
/  baiied  him,  poor  youth,  and  thexe  he  ^M  \ 
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Leonard. 

And  that  then  m  his  grave  ?    Before  his  death 
Yon  said  that  he  saw  many  happy  years  t 

Fbiest. 
Ay,  that  he  did — 

Leonard. 
And  all  went  well  with  him 

Priest. 
If  he  had  one,  the  youth  had  twenty  homes. 

Leonard. 
And  yon  believe,  then,  that  his  mind  was  easy  ?-: 

F^LIBST. 

Tes,  long  before  he  died  he  found  that  time 

Is  a  true  friend  to  sorrow  ;  and  unless 

His  thoughts  were  turned  on  Leonard's  luckless  fortune. 

He  talke4  about  him  with  a  cheeiful  love. 

Leonard. 
He  oould  not  come  to  an  unhallowed  end  t 

Priest. 

Nay,  God  forbid ! — You  recollect  I  mentioned 

A  habit  which  disquietude  and  grief 

Had  brought  upon  him  ;  and  we  all  conjectured 

That,  as  uie  day  was  warm,  he  had  lain  down 

(Jpon  the  grass, — ^and,  waiting  for  his  comrades, 

He  there  bad  fallen  asleep ;  that  in  his  sleep 

He  to  the  margin  of  the  precipice 

Had  walked,  and  from  the  summit  had  fallen  headlong: 

And  so  no  doubt  he  perished :  at  the  time, 

We  guess,  that  in  his  bands  he  must  have  had 

His  shepherd's  staff ;  for  midway  in  the  cliff 

It  had  been  caught :  and  there  for  many  years 

It  hung— and  moulaered  there. 

The  Priest  here  ended— 
The  stranger  would  have  thanked  him,  but  he  felt 
A  gushing  from  his  heart,  that  took  away 
The  power  of  speech.    Both  left  the  spot  in  silenoe  ; 
And  Leonard,  when  they  reached  the  church-yard  gate. 
As  the  Priest  lifted  up  uie  latch^  turned  round, — 
And,  looking  at  the  grave,  he  said,  "  My  Brother." 
The  Vicar  did  not  hear  the  words  :  and  now, 
Pointing  towards  the  cottage,  he  entreated 
That  L^nard  would  partaxe  his  homely  fare : 
The  other  thanked  him  with  a  fervent  voice ; 
But  added,  that,  the  evening  being  calm, 
He  would  pursue  his  journey.    So  they  parted. 
It  was  not  long  ere  Leonard  reachei  a  ^o've 
Tbt^  overhung  the  road ;  he  there  itopi^  i^otV^ 
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And,  sitting  down  beneath  the  trees,  reviewed 
All  that  the  Priest  had  said :  his  earl^  years 
Were  with  him  in  his  heart :  his  cherished  hopes, 
And  thoughts  which  had  been  his  an  hour  before. 
All  pressed  on  him  with  such  a  weight,  that  now 
This  vale,  where  he  had  been  so  happy,  seemed 
A  place  in  which  he  could  not  bear  to  Uve  : 
So  ne  relinquished  all  his  purposes. 
He  trayellea  on  to  Egremont :  and  thence. 
That  ni^ht,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Priest, 
Bemindiug  him  of  what  had  passed  between  them  ; 
And  adding,  with  a  hope  to  be  foreiven. 
That  it  was  froip^  the  weakness  of  nis  heart 
He  had  not  dared  to  tell  him  who  he  was. 

This  done,  he  went  on  shipboard,  and  is  now 
A  seaman,  a  grey-headed  mariner. 


t 
THE  SPARROW'S  NEST. 

BiHOLD,  within  the  leafy  shade. 
Those  bright  blue  e^gs  together  laid  ! 
On  me  the  chance-discovered  sight 
Qleamed  like  a  vision  of  delight. — 
I  started — seemine  to  espy 
The  home  and  sheltered  bed^ — 
The  sparrow's  dwelling,  which,  hard  by 
My  father's  house,  in  wet  or  dry. 
My  sister  Emmeline  and  I 
Together  visited. 

She  looked  at  it  as  if  she  feared  it^ 
Still  wishing,  dreading  to  be  near  it : 
Such  heart  was  in  her,  being  then 
.  A  little  prattler  among  men. 
The  blessing  of  my  later  years 
Was  with  me  when  a  boy : 
She  gave  me  eyes,  she  gave  me  ears ; 
And  numble  cares,  and  delicate  fears ; 
A  heart,  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears ; 
And  love,  and  thought,  and  joy. 


in. 

TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

Yye  wtAcheA  yon  now  a  foil  half-^ou 
Self'poiaed  opon  that  yellow  Aowet  *, 
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And,  little  butterfly,  indeed, 

I  know  not  if  you  Bleep  or  feed. 

How  motionless  ! — ^not  frozen  bcm 

More  motionless ;  and  then 

What  joy  awaits  you,  when  the  breeze 

Hath  found  you  out  amon^  the  trees. 

And  calls  you  forth  again  T 

This  plot  of  orchard  ground  is  ours ; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  sister's  flowers ; 
Here  rest  your  wings  when  they  are  weary ; 
Here  lodge  as  in  a  sanctuary  ! 
Come  often  to  us,  fear  no  wrong ; 
Sit  near  us  on  the  bough  ! 
We'll  talk  of  sunshine  and  of  song ; 
And  summer  days  when  we  were  young  ; 
Sweet  childish  (lays,  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now. 


IV. 

A  FAREWELL.* 

Farewell,  thou  little  nook  of  mountain  ground. 

Thou  rocky  corner  in  the  lowest  stair 

Of  that  magnificent  temple  which  doth  bound 

One  side  of  our  whole  vale  with  grandeur  rare ; 

Sweet  garden-orchard,  eminently  fair. 

The  loveliest  spot  that  man  hath  ever  found, 

Farewell ! — we  leave  thee  to  Heaven's  peaceful  care. 

Thee,  and  the  cottage  which  thou  dost  surround. 

Our  boat  is  safely  anchored  by  the  shore. 
And  safely  she  will  ride  when  we  are  gone ; 
The  flowering  shrubs  that  decorate  our  door 
Will  prosper,  though  untended  and  alone  : 
Fields,  goods,  and  far-off  chattels  we  have  none  ; 
These  narrow  bounds  contain  our  private  store 
Of  things  earth  makes  and  sun  doth  shine  upon. 
Here  are  they  in  our  sight — ^we  have  no  more. 

Sunshine  and  shower  be  with  you,  bud  and  bell  1 
For  two  months  now  in  vain  we  shall  be  sought ; 
We  leave  you  here  in  solitude  to  dwell 
With  these  our  latest  gifts  of  tender  thought ; 
Thou,  like  the  morning,  in  thy  saffron  coat 
Bright  gowan,  and  marsh-marigold,  farewell ! 
Whom  from  the  borders  of  the  lake  we  brought. 
And  placed  together  near  our  rocky  well. 


Composed  in  the  year  ISOi. 
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We  go  for  one  to  whom  ye  will  be  dear ; 
And  she  will  -ppzt  this  bower,  this  Indian  shed, 
Our  own  contrivance,  building  without  peer  1 
— A  gentle  maid,  whose  heart  is  lowly  bred. 
Whose  pleasures  are  in  wild  fields  satherM, 
With  joyousness,  and  with  a  thougntful  cheer. 
Shell  come  to  you, — to  you  herself  will  wed, — 
And  love  the  blessed  life  whidi  we  lead  here. 

Dear  spot !  which  we  have  watched  with  tender  heed. 
Bringing  thee  chosen  plants  and  blossoms  blovm 
Among  the  distant  mountains,  flower  and  weed. 
Which  thou  hast  taken  to  thee  as  thy  own. 
Making  all  kindness  registered  and  known ; 
Thou  for  our  sakes,  though  Nature's  child  indeed. 
Fair  in  thyself  and  beautiful  alone, 
Hast  taken  gifts  which  thou  dost  Uttle  need. 

And  0  most  constant,  yet  most  fickle  place, 
That  hast  thy  wayward  moods,  as  thou  dost  show 
To  them  who  look  not  daily  in  thy  face  ; 
Who,  being  loved,  in  love  no  bounds  dost  know. 
And  say'st  when  we  forsake  thee,  "  Let  them  go  ! " 
Thou  easy-hearted  thing,  with  thy  wild  race 
Of  weeds  and  flowers,  tOl  we  return  be  slow, — 
And  travel  with  the  year  at  a  soft  pace. 

Help  us  to  tell  her  tales  of  years  eone  by. 

And  this  sweet  spring  the  best  bcufoved  and  best. 

Joy  will  be  flown  in  its  mortality ; 

Something  must  stay  to  tell  us  of  the  rest. 

Here,  thronged  with  primroses,  the  steep  rock's  breast 

Glittered  at  evening  like  a  starry  sky ; 

And  in  this  bush  our  sparrow  built  her  nest. 

Of  which  I  sung  one  song  that  will  not  die. 

0  happy  garden  I  whose  seclusion  deep 
Hath  oeen  so  friendly  to  industrious  hours ; 
And  to  soft  slumbers,  that  did  gently  steep 
Our  spirits,  carrying  with  them  dreuns  of  flowers. 
And  wild  notes  waroled  among  leafy  bowers ; 
Two  burning  months  let  summer  overleap. 
And,  coming  back  with  her  who  will  be  ours. 
Into  thy  bosom  we  again  shall  creep. 


V. 
STANZAS 


WBTTTEH  IN  MT  POOKBT  COPT  OF  THOMSONS  "  OABTLl  Of 

UrnOLBNOB." 

WiTBiN  our  happy  Castle  there  dwiA^t  enft 
Whom  without  Diame  I  may  not  onflc^noV  \ 
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For  nerer  Bim  on  liying  creature  shone 

Who  more  derout  enjoyment  with  «s  took : 

Here  on  his  bonrs  he  hnng  as  on  a  book ; 

On  his  own  time  here  would  he  float  awaj* 

As  doth  a  fly  upon  a  summer  brook ; 

But  go  to-morrow — or  belike  to-da^ — 

SedL  for  him, — ^he  is  fled ;  and  whither  none  ean  say. 

Thus  often  would  he  leave  our  peaceful  home. 

And  find  elsewhere  his  business  or  delight ; 

Out  of  our  valley's  limits  did  he  roam : 

Full  many  a  time,  upon  a  stormy  niffht,  ^ 

His  voice  came  to  us  from  the  neighbouring  height : 

Oft  did  we  see  him  driving  full  in  view. 

At  mid-day,  when  the  sun  was  shining  bright ; 

What  ill  was  on  him,  what  he  had  to  do, 

A  mighty  wonder  bred  among  our  quiet  crew. 

Ah  !  piteous  sieht  it  was  to  see  this  man 

When  he  came  back  to  us,  a  withered  flower, 

Or,  like  a  sinftil  creature,  {Mile  and  wan. 

Down  would  he  sit ;  and  without  strength  or  power 

Look  at  the  common  grass  from  hour  to  hour : 

And  oftentimes,  how  long  I  fear  to  sav, 

Where  apple-trees  in  blossom  made  a  bower. 

Retired  m  that  sunshiny  shade  he  lay : 

And,  like  a  naked  Indian,  slept  himself  away. 

Great  wonder  to  our  gentle  tribe  it  was 

Whenever  from  our  "wJley  he  withdrew ; 

For  happier  soul  no  living  creature  has 

Than  he  had,  being  here  the  long  day  through. 

Some  thought  he  was  a  lover,  and  did  woo : 

Some  thought  fax  worse  of  him,  and  judged  him  wrong: 

But  verse  was  what  he  had  been  wedded  to ; 

And  his  own  mind  did  like  a  tempest  strong 

Come  to  him  thus,  and  drove  the  weary  wignt  along. 

With  him  there  often  walked  in  friendly  guise. 
Or  lay  upon  the  moss  bv  brook  or  tree, 
A  noticeable  man  with  large  grey  eyes, 
And  a  pale  face  that  seemM  undoubtedly 
As  if  a  blooming  faoe  it  ought  to  be ; 
Heavy  his  low-hung  lip  did  oft  app^. 
Depressed  by  weisbt  of  musing  phantasy ; 
Profound  his  forehead  was,  though  not  severe  ; 
Yet  some  did  think  that  he  had  Uttle  business  here : 

Sweet  heaven  forfend  !  his  was  a  lawfrd  right ; 
Noisy  he  was,  and  gamesome  as  a  bov ; 
His  limbs  would  toss  about  him  with  delight. 
Like  branches  when  strong  winds  the  trees  annoy. 
Nor  lacked  his  calmer  hours  devioe  or  toy 
To  banish  listlessness  and  irksome  caxe*, 
He  woxM  have  taught  you  liow  you  m\|^\i  «Qi^o>i 
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Yourself ;  and  many  did  to  him  repair, — 

And,  oertes,  not  in  vain ;  he  had  inventions  rare. 

Expedients,  too,  of  simplest  sort  he  tried : 

Long  blades  of  grass,  plucked  round  him  as  he  lay, 

Made — to  his  ear  attentiyely  applied — 

A  pipe  on  which  the  wind  would  deftly  play — 

Glasses  he  had.  that  little  things  display, — 

The  beetle  witn  his  radiance  manifold, 

A  mailed  angel  on  a  battle-day ; 

And  cups  of  flowers,  and  herbage  green  and  sold : 

And  all  the  gorgeous  sights  which  fairies  do  behold. 

He  would  entice  that  other  man  to  hear 

His  music,  and  to  view  his  imageir : 

And,  sooth,  these  two  did  lore  each  other  dear, 

As  far  as  love  in  such  a  place  could  be ; 

There  did  they  dwell — ^from  earthly  labour  free. 

As  happy  spirits  as  were  ever  seen : 

If  but  a  bird,  to  keep  them  company, 

Or  butterfly  sate  down,  they  were,  I  ween. 

As  pleased  as  if  the  same  hiad  been  a  maiden  queen. 


VL 

ELLEN  IBWIK;  OB,  THE  BBAES  OF  EIBTLB.* 

Fair  Ellen  Irwin,  when  she  sate 
Upon  the  Braes  of  Eirtle, 
Was  lovely  as  a  Grecian  maid 
Adorned  with  wreaths  of  mvrtle. 
Youne  Adam  Bruce  beside  her  lay ; 
And  were  did  they  beguile  the  day 
With  love  and  gentle  speeches, 
Beneath  the  budding  beeches. 

From  many  knights  and  many  squires 
The  Bruce  had  been  selected ; 
And  Gordon,  fairest  of  them  all. 
By  Ellen  was  rejected. 
Sad  tidings  to  that  noble  youth ! 
For  it  may  be  proclaimed  with  truth. 
If  Bruce  hath  loved  sincerely. 
That  Gordon  loves  as  dearly. 

But  what  is  Gordon's  beauteous  face. 
And  what  are  Gordon's  crosses 
To  them  who  sit  by  Eirtle's  Br&es 
Upon  the  verdant  mosses  ? 

*  The  EMJe  \a  a  ri'ver  in  the  southern  part  ol  SooClajkiQL^  oivKttfMtXMSiSiak 
the  eveata  here  related  took  place. 
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AIu  tbat  aiKC  he  was  bom ! 
Tbe  Ootdou,  oonobed  behind  k  (hom. 
Sees  them  sod  their  eu-essiiifj, 
Beliolde  them  blest  and  bkouig. 

Frond  Oordon  cumot  bear  the  thoughts 
That  thjrongh  hia  bntin  ore  tiSTetling,— 
And,  starting  nn,  to  Brace's  heart. 
He  lannched  s  desdly  javelia  ! 
Pair  Ellen  sav  it  when  it  came, 
And,  stepping  forth  to  meet  the  same, 
Did  with  her  body  cover 
The  jooth,  her  chosen  lover. 


AnJ  fBling  nloBni  eaarniB 
Thus  died  the  beauteous  Ellen, 
Thus  from  the  heart  ot  ^er  w 
The  mortal  snear  repelbnft. 
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And  Bruce,  as  soon  as  he  had  slain 
The  Gordon,  sailed  away  to  Spain ; 
And^  fought,  Math  rage  incessant^ 
Against  the  Moorish  crescent. 

But  many  days,  and  many  months, 
And  many  years  ensuing. 
This  wretched  knight  did  vainly  seek 
The  death  that  he  was  wooing : 
And,  coming  back  across  the  wave. 
Without  a  groan  on  Ellen's  grave 
His  body  he  extended. 
And  there  his  sorrow  ended. 

Now  ye,  who  willingly  have  heard 
The  tale  I  have  been  telling. 
May  in  Eirkonnel  church-yard  view 
The  grave  of  lovely  Ellen : 
By  Ellen's  side  the  Bruce  is  laid ; 
And,  for  the  stone  upon  his  head, 
Mav  no  rude  hand  deface  it» 
Ana  its  forlorn  Hio  Jaoit. 


VIL 


Stravob  fits  of  passion  I  have  known : 
And  I  will  dare  to  tell, 
But  in  the  lover's  ear  alone. 
What  once  to  me  befell. 

When  she  I  loved  was  strong  and  gay. 
And  like  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way, 
Beneath  the  evening  moon. 

Upon  the  moon  I  fixed  my  eye. 

All  over  the  wide  lea : 

My  horse  trudged  on^and  we  drew  nigh 

Those  paths  so  dear  to  me. 

And  now  we  reached  the  orchard  plot ; 
And,  as  we  climbed  the  hill. 
Towards  the  roof  of  Lucv's  cot 
The  moon  descended  stili. 

In  one  of  those  sweet  dreams  I  slept, 
Kind  Nature's  i^enUest  boon ! 
And,  all  the  while,  my  eyes  I  kept 
On  uie  descending  moon. 

Mj  boTBe  moved  on ;  hoof  after  boot 
He  ndaed  and  never  stopped ; 
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When  down  behind  the  oottage  roo^ 
At  onoe  the  bright  moon  dro^Md. 

What  fond  and  wayward  thonghtB  will  ilide 

Into  a  lover's  head  ! — 

"  0  mercy  I"  to  myself  I  cried, 

<<  If  Lucy  shonld  be  dead !" 


VIIL 


Shb  dwelt  amon^  the  nntrodden  ways 

Beside  the  sprmgs  of  Dotb, 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  bv  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hiaden  from  the  eye  ! 
Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 

The  difference  to  me  1 


IX. 


I  TRAVELLED  among  unknown  »en. 

In  lands  beyond  the  seas ; 
Nor,  England  I  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

'Tis  past,  that  melancholy  dream  1 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time ;  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  hA 

The  joy  of  m^  desire ; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wlwel 

Beside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nightt'OonoMled 
The  bowers  where  Lucy  plajod ; 

And  thine  is  too  tbelasl  {siraosi^cU 
That  Lucy's  e^fea  S(kxv«sedu 
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LOUISA. 

I  MET  Louisa  in  the  shade : 

And,  having  seen  that  lorely  maid». 

Why  should  I  fear  to  say 

That  she  is  ruddy,  fleet,  and  strong  \ 

And  down  the  rocks  can  leap  aloDig, 

Like  rivulets  in  May  ? 

And  she  hath  smiles  to  earth  unknown ; 
Smiles,  that  with  motion  of  their  own 
Do  spread,  and  sink,^  and  rise ; 
That  come  and  go  with  endless  play. 
And  ever,  as  they  pass  away. 
Are  hidden  in  her  eyes. 

She  loves  her  fire,  hor  eottase  home ; 
Tet  o'er  the  moorland  will  sne  roam 
In  weather  rou^h  an^ bleak : 
And,  when  agamst  the  wind  she  strains, 
Oh  !  might  I  kiss  the  mountain  rains 
That  sparkle  on  her  cheek. 

Take  all  that's  mine  **  beneath  the  moon, " 

If  I  with  her  but  h^If  a  noon 

May  sit  beneath  the  walls 

Of  some  old  cave,  or  mossy  nook. 

When  up  she  winds  along  the  brook. 

To  hunt  the  waterfalls. 


XL 

'TIS  said,  that  some  have  died  for  love?' 

And  here  and  there  a  church-yard  grave  is  found 

In  the  cold  North's  unhallowed  eround, — 

Because  the  wretched  man  himself  had  slain. 

His  love  was  such  a  grievous  pain. 

And  there  is  one  whom  I  five  years  have  known  ; 

He  dwells  alone 

Upon  Helv^yn's  side :  j 

Ele  loved—-— the  pretty  Barbara  died. 

And  thus  he  makes  his  moan : 

Three  yean  had  Barbara  in  her  grave  been  laid. 

When  thus  his  moan  he  made :  < 

**  Oh,  move,  thou  cottage,  from  behind  that  oak  1  \ 

Or  let  the  aged  tree  uprooted  lie, 

!rh«^  Xo  Bome  other  way  yon  smoke 
Mtj  monnt  iDto  the  sky  ! 
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The  donds  pass  on  ;  they  from  the  heaveiui  depart : 

I  look — ^the  sky  is  empty  space ; 

I  know  not  wlmt  I  trace  ; 

But,  when  I  cease  to  look,  my  hand  is  on  my  heart. 

Oh,  what  a  weight  is  in  these  shades !    Te  leaTes^ 

When  will  that  dying  murmnr  be  suppressed  f 

Your  sound  my  heart  of  peace  bereaTes, 

It  robs  my  heart  of  rest. 

Thou  thrush,  that  singest  loud — and  loud  and  free. 

Into  yon  row  of  willows  flit. 

Upon  that  alder  sit ; 

Or  sing  another  song,  or  choose  another  tree. 

Boll  back,  sweet  rill !  back  to  thy  mountain  bounda, 

And  there  for  ever  be  thy  waters  chained  1 

For  thou  dost  haunt  the  air  with  sounds 

That  cannot  be  sustained ; 

If  still  beneath  that  pine-tree's  ragged  bough 

Headlong  yon  waterfall  must  come. 

Oh  let  it  then  be  dumb ! — 

Be  anything,  sweet  rill,  but  that  which  thou  art  now 

Thou  eglantine,  whose  arch  so  proudly  towers 

(Even  hke  a  rainbow  spanning  naif  the  vale). 

Thou  one  fair  shrub — oh,  sh^  thy  flowers. 

And  stir  not  in  the  gale ! 

For  thus  to  see  thee  nodding  in  the  air,— 

To  see  thy  arch  thus  stretch  and  bend. 

Thus  rise  and  thus  descend^ — 

Disturbs  me,  till  the  sight  is  more  than  I  can  bear." 

The  man  who  makes  this  feverish  complaint 
Is  one  of  giant  stature,  who  could  dance 
Equipped  from  head  to  foot  in  iron  mail. 
An  gentle  love  !  if  ever  thought  was  thine 
To  rtore  up  kindred  hours  for  me,  thy  face 
Turn  from  me,  gentle  love  1  nor  let  me  walk 
Within  the  sound  of  Emma's  voice,  or  know 
Such  happiness  as  I  have  known  to-day. 


XII. 

THE  COMPLAINT  OP  A  FOESAKEN  INDIAN  WOMAN. 

(When  a  Northern  Indian,  from  sickness,  Is  nnahle  to  contfanie  Ui 

Journey  with  his  companions,  he  Is  left  behind,  covered  over  with 

deer-skins,  and  is  supplied  with  water,  food,  and  fuel,  if  the  fUaatloa  of 

the  place  will  afford  it    He  is  informed  of  the  track  which  his  eom- 

fmnion§  intend  to  pursue,  and  If  he  V»  unaVAft  to  follow  or  overtake 

them,  beperlahea  alone  in  the  desert;  nnleaa  "tv^  Aicra^^'^'^^^A  V"^ 

/bitane  to  iaU  in  with  some  other  tribes  ol  Indiwia.    'tVift  taai&na  w% 
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laUy,  or  still  more,  exposed  to  the  same  fate.  See  that  rery  Inter- 
ing  work,  ffeame's  Journey  from  Hvdion'i  Bay  to  the  Northern 
on.  In  the  high  northern  latitudes,  as  the  same  writer  informs  us, 
en  the  Northern  Lights  vary  their  position  in  the  air,  they  make  a 
tling  and  a  crackling  noise.  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the 
t  stanzas  of  the  following  poem). 

Before  I  see  another  day. 

Oh  let  my  body  die  away ! 

In  sleep  I  heard  the  northern  gleams; 

The  stars  were  mingled  with  my  dreams ; 

In  sleep  did  I  behold  the  skies, 

I  saw  uie  crackling  flashes  drire ; 

And  yet  they  are  upon  my  eyes. 

And  yet  I  am  alive. 

Before  I  see  another  day, 

Oh  let  my  body  die  away! 

My  fire  is  dead :  it  knew  no  pain ; 

Yet  is  it  dead,  and  I  remain. 

All  stiff  with  ice  the  ashes  lie ; 

And  they  are  dead,  and  I  will  die. 

When  I  was  well,  I  wished  to  live. 

For  clothes,  for  warmth,  for  food,  and  fire; 

Bnt  they  to  me  no  joy  can  give, 

No  pleasure  now,  and  no  desire. 

Then  here  contented  will  I  lie ! 

Alone  I  cannot  fear  to  die. 

Alas !  ye  might  have  dragged  me  on 

Another  day,  a  single  one  ! 

Too  soon  I  yielded  to  despair ; 

Why  did  ye  listen  to  my  prayer  1 

When  ye  were  ^one  my  limbs  were  stronger; 

And  on  how  grievously  I  rue. 

That,  afterwards,  a  little  longer, 

My  friends,  I  did  not  follow  you ! 

For  strong  and  without  pain  I  lay. 

My  frien(&,  when  ye  were  gone  away. 

My  child !  they  gave  thee  to  another, 
A  woman  who  was  not  thv  mother. 
When  from  my  arms  m^  babe  they  took, 
On  me  how  strangely  did  he  look  ) 
Through  his  whole  body  something  ran ; 
A  most  strange  working  did  I  see ; 
— As  if  he  strove  to  be  a  man, 
That  he  might  pull  the  sledge  for  me. 
And  then  he  stretched  his  arms,  how  wild  I 
Oh  mercy !  like  a  helpless  child. 

My  little  joy !  my  little  pride  1 
In  two  days  more  I  must  have  di«d. 
Tlien  do  not  weep  and  grieve  f  ot  me  ; 
I  feel  I  must  have  died  witk  ibee. 
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The  way  mj  frienda  thdr  eonne  di 


The  way  mj  fhenda  thdr  eoi 
I  ahonld  not  feel  the  pain  of 


Oh  Tind,  that  o'er  my  head  art  'jinc 

_  .  .  ,    _  ■X^jing, 

Coald  I  nith  thee  a  measage  aend  I 

For  I  hod  m 

111  foltov  jou  acroaa  the  BDO<r; 

Ye  tmel  hearily  and  elav  \_ 

In  ipite  of  all  mj  ire»rj  [ttin. 

Ill  look  upon  your  teaU  again. 

— My  fire  IS  dead,  Mid  umwy  irhite 

Th«  water  which  beude  it  atood ; 


The  wolf  haa  come  to  me  to-night. 
And  he  has  atalen  away  my  fa<>d. 

for  erer  left  alone  am  I, 

Then  wherefore  ahall  I  tenT  to  aie\ 
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XIIL 

THB  LAST  OP  THE  FLOCK. 

In  distant  ooaiitries  have  I  been. 
And  yet  I  have  not  often  seen 
A  healthy  man,  a  man  full  grown. 
Weep  in  the  public  roads  alone. 
But  such  a  one,  on  English  ground. 
And  in  the  broad  hishway.  I  met;  ~ 
Along  the  broad  highway  ne  came. 
His  cheeks  with  teturs  were  wet ; 
Sturdy  he  seemed,  though  he  was  sad  ; 
And  in  his  arms  a  lamb  he  had. 

He  saw  me,  and  he  turned  aside. 

As  if  he  wished  himself  to  hide : 

Then  with  his  coat  he  made  essay 

To  wipe  those  briny  tears  away. 

I  followed  him,  and  said,  "  My  friend. 

What  ails  you — ^wherefore  weep  yon  so  ?" 

— "  Shame  on  me,  sir !  this  lusty  lamb, 

He  makes  my  tears  to  flow. 

To-day  I  fet^ed  him  from  the  rock ; 

He  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock. 

'^  When  I  was  young,  a  single  man. 
And  after  youthful  follies  ran. 
Though  HtUe  given  to  care  and  thought. 
Yet,  so  it  was,  a  ewe  I  bought; 
Ana  other  sheep  from  her  iraised. 
As  heahhy  sheep  as  you  might  see ; 
And  then  I  married,  and  was  rioh 
As  I  could  wish  to  be ; 
Of  sheep  I  numbered  a  full  score, 
And  every  year  increased  my  store. 

•*  Year  after  year  my  stock  it  grew ; 
And  from  this  one,  this  single  ewe. 
Full  fifty  comely  weep  I  raised. 
As  sweet  a  flock  as  ever  nased  1 
Upon  the  mountain  did  they  feed ; 
They  throve,  and  we  at  home  did  thrive. 
—This  lusty  lamb,  of  aJl  my  store, 
Is  all  that  is  alive ; 
And  now  I  care  not  if  we  die, 
And  perish  all  of  poverty. 

'<Six  ohUdren,  mr,  had  I  to  feed ! 
Hard  labour  in  a  time  of  need  i 
My  pride  was  tamed,  and  in  our  grief 
I  of  the  parish  asked  relief. 
Thej  said  I  was  a  weahihy  mMv ; 
Jff  aheep  upon  the  mo\iiiiain.  ieo.. 
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And  it  was  fit  that  thence  I  took 
Whereof  to  bay  ns  bread. 
'  Do  this :  how  can  we  give  to  ]roa/ 
They  cried,  '  what  to  the  poor  ia  due  ? ' 

• 

"  I  sold  a  sheep,  as  they  had  said. 
And  bought  my  little  children  brrad : 
And  they  were  healthy  with  their  food; 
For  me, — it  never  did  me  good. 
A  woeful  time  it  was  for  me. 
To  see  the  end  of  all  my  gains. 
The  pretty  flock  which  I  had  reared 
With  all  my  care  and  pains. 
To  see  it  melt  L'ke  snow  away  1 
For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

"  Another  still !  and  still  another ! 

A  little  lamb,  and  then  its  mother  1 

It  was  a  Tein  that  never  stopped — 

Like  blood-drops  from  my  heart  they  dropped. 

Till  thirty  were  not  left  alive. 

They  dwindled,  dwindled,  one  by  one. 

And  I  may  say,  that  many  a  time 

I  wished  they  all  were  gone : 

They  dwindled  one  by  one  away ; 

For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

**  To  wicked  deeds  I  was  inclined. 
And  wicked  fancies  crossed  my  nund ; 
And  every  man  I  chanced  to  see, 
I  thought  he  knew  some  ill  of  me. 
No  peace,  no  comfort  could  I  find. 
No  ease,  within  doors  or  without ; 
And  cn^y,  and  wearily, 
I  went  my  work  about. 
Oft-times  I  thought  to  run  away ; 
For  me  it  was  a  woeful  day. 

**  Sir,  *twas  a  precious  flock  to  me. 
As  dear  as  my  own  children  be; 
For  daUy,  with  my  growing  store, 
I  loved  my  children  more  and  more, 
Alas !  it  was  an  evil  time ; 
God  cursed  me  in  mv  sore  distress ; 
I  prayed,  yet  every  day  I  thought 
I  loved  my  children  less ; 
And  every  week  and  everv  day. 
My  flock  it  seemed  to  melt  away. 

"  They  dwindled,  sbr,  sad  sight  to  see  1 
From  ten  to  five,  from  five  to  three, 
A  lamb,  a  wether,  and  a  ewe — 
And  them,  at  last,  from  three  to  two  ; 
And,  of  my  fifty,  yestecda^^ 
I  had  but  odIj  one ; 
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And  here  it  lies  upon  my  arm, 
Alas !  and  I  have  none ; — 
To-daT  I  fetched  it  from  the  rock ; 
It  is  the  last  of  all  my  flock." 


XIV. 
A  COMPLAINT. 

Thbrb  is  a  change— and  I  am  poor ; 
Your  love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago, 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door, 
Whose  only  business  was  to  flow ; 
And  flow  it  did ;  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty,  or  my  need. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count ! 
Blessed  was  I  then,  all  bless  aboye  1 
Now,  for  this  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love. 
What  have  I— shall  I  dare  to  tell  % 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

A  well  of  love — ^it  may  be  deep ; 
I  trust  it  is, — and  never  dry ; 
What  matter?  if  the  waters  sleep 
In  silence  and  obscurity. 
— Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 
Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor. 


XV. 

RUTH. 


When  Buth  was  left  half-desolate. 
Her  &ther  took  another  mate ; 
And  Buth,  not  seven  years  old, 
A  slighted  child,  at  her  own  wUl 
Went  wanderine  over  dale  and  hill. 
In  tiioughtless  &eedom  bold. 

And  she  had  made  a  pipe  of  straw. 
And  from  that  oaten  pipe  could  diaw 
All  sounds  of  winds  ana  floods ; 
Had  built  a  bower  upon  the  green. 
As  if  she  from  her  birth  had  oeen 
An  infant  of  the  woods. 

Beneath  her  father's  roof,  alone 

She  aeemed  to  live :  her  thougbta^iet  (]mi\ 
Henelf  her  own  delight : 
Fleaaed  with  herself «  nor  Mud,  noi  ^^3% 
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She  passed  her  time ;  and  in  this  way 
Grew  up  to  woman's  height. 

There  came  a  yoath  firom  Georgia's  shore,- 

A  military  casqne  he  wore 

With  splendid  feathers  dressed ; 

He  brought  them  from  the  Cherokees; 

The  feathers  nodded  in  the  breeze, 

And  made  a  gaUant  crest. 

From  Indian  blood  you  deem  him  sprung : 
Ah !  no,  he  spake  the  ^glish  tongue 
And  bore  a  soldier's  name ; 
And,  when  America  was  free 
From  battle  and  from  jeopardy. 
He  'cross  the  ocean  came. 

With  hues  of  genius  on  his  cheek. 
In  finest  tones  the  youth  could  speak. 
— While  he  was  vet  a  bov, 
The  moon,  the  glory  of  the  sun, 
And  streams  tli^t  murmur  as  they  run. 
Had  been  his  dearest  joy. 

He  was  a  lovely  vouth  !    I  guess 

The  panther  in  tlie  wilderness 

Was  not  so  fair  as  he  ; 

And,  when  he  chose  to  sport  and  play. 

No  dolphin  ever  was  so  gay 

Upon  the  tropic  sea. 

Among  the  Indians  he  had  fought; 

And  with  him  many  tales  he  brought 

Of  pleasure  and  of  fear : 

Such  tales  as,  told  to  any  maid 

By  such  a  youth,  in  the  green  shade. 

Were  perilous  to  hear. 

He  told  of  girls,  a  happv  rout ! 

Who  quit  their  fold  with  dance  and  shout. 

Their  pleasant  Indian  town, 

To  gather  strawberries  all  day  long ; 

Returning  with  a  choral  song 

When  daylight  is  gone  down. 

He  spake  of  plants  divine  and  strange. 
That  every  hour  their  blossoms  change. 
Ten  thousand  lovely  hues  ! 
With  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers. 
They  stand  the  wonder  of  the  bowers. 
From  morn  to  evening  dews. 

He  told  of  the  magnolia,*  s^tead 
High  as  a  cloud,  bijOi  over  WaA  \ 


MagnoUa  grandltLoTa. 
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The  <rrpre88  and  her  spire, 
— Of  flowers  *  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  seem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire. 

The  youth  of  green  sayannas  snake. 
And  man  J  an  endless,  endless  lake, 
With  all  its  fiftiry  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds. 

And  then  he  said,  "  How  sweet  it  were 

A  fisher  or  a  hunter  there, 

A  gardener  in  the  shade, 

StUl  wandering  with  an  easy  mind 

To  build  a  household  fire,  and  find 

A  home  in  every  glade ! 

"  What  days  and  what  sweet  years !    Ah  me  t 

Our  life  were  life  indeed,  with  thee 

80  nassed  in  ouiet  bliss ; 

Ana  all  the  wnile,"  said  he,  "  to  know 

That  we  were  in  a  world  of  woe. 

On  such  an  earth  as  this ! " 

And  then  he  sometimes  interwove 
Dear  thoughts  about  a  father's  love : 
**  For  there,"  said  he,  **  are  spun 
Around  the  heart  snen  tender  ties. 
That  our  own  children  to  oui*  eyes 
Are  dearer  than  the  sun. 

"  Sweet  Buth !  and  could  you  go  with  me> 

My  helpmate  in  the  woods  to  be. 

Our  shed  at  night  to  rear ; 

Or  run,  my  own  adopted  oride, 

A  silvan  huntress  at  my  side. 

And  drive  the  flying  deer  1 

"  Beloved  Buth  1" — No  more  he  said. 
Sweet  Buth  alone  at  midnight  shed 
A  solitary  tear; 

She  thought  again — and  did  agree 
With  him  to  sail  across  the  sea, 
And  drive  the  flying  deer. 


"  And  now,  as  fitting  is  and  right. 
We  in  the  church  our  fiuth  wifi  plight, 
A  husband  and  a  wife." 


*The  splendid  Mppesrance  of  these  scarlet  flowert,  w^Vdh  ax«  «its9i9Mm4 
tb  aacb  pnitialon  over  the  blUg  in  the  sonthern  pasta  ol  Ifloi^Ski 
•vqawtir  meaUoDBd  bjButrara  in  Ma  traveta. 
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Even  BO  they  did ;  and  I  may  aay 
That  to  sweet  Kuth  that  happy  day 
Was  more  than  human  life. 

Through  dream  and  yision  did  she  sink. 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  think 
That,  on  those  lonesome  floods. 
And  green  sayannahs,  she  should  share 
His  board  with  lawful  joy,  and  bear 
His  name  in  the  wild  woods. 

But,  as  ^ou  have  before  been  told« 
This  stripling,  sportive,  gay,  and  bold. 
And  with  his  daucing  crest 
So  beautiful,  through  savage  lands 
Had  roamed  about  with  vagrant  bands 
Of  Indians  in  the  West. 

The  wind,  the  tempest  roaring  high. 
The  tumult  of  a  tropic  skv. 
Might  well  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  was  given 
So  much  of  earth — so  much  of  heaven. 
And  such  impetuous  blood. 

Whatever  in  those  climes  he  found 
Irr^ular  in  sight  or  sound 
Did  to  his  mind  impart 
A  kindred  impulse,  seemed  allied 
To  his  own  powers,  and  justified 
The  workings  of  his  heart. 

Nor  less,  to  feed  voluptuous  thought. 
The  beauteous  forms  of  Nature  wrought^ 
Fair  trees  and  lovely  flowers ; 
The  breezes  their  own  lan^or  lent ; 
The  stars  had  feelines,  whic^  they  sent 
Into  those  gorgeous  bowers. 

Tet,  in  his  worst  pursuits,  I  ween 
That  sometimes  there  did  intervene 
Pure  hopes  of  high  intent : 
For  passions  linked  to  forms  so  fair 
And  stately,  needs  must  have  their  share 
Of  noble  sentiment. 

But  ill  he  lived,  much  evil  saw 
With  men  to  whom  no  better  law 
Nor  better  life  was  known ; 
Deliberately,  and  undeceived. 
Those  wild  men's  vices  he  received, 
And  gave  them  back  his  own. 

E\s  geniiLB  and  lua  moral  {raiGA 
Vfere  thus  impaired,  aDd^e\MfiKin» 
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The  slave  of  low  desires : 
A  man  who  withoat  self-control 
Would  seek  what  the  degraded  soul 
Unworthily  admires. 

And  yet  he  with  no  feigned  delight 
Had  wooed  the  maiden,  day  and  night 
Had  loTed  her,  night  and  mom : 
What  could  he  less  than  love  a  maid 
Whose  heart  with  so  much  nature  played? 
So  kind  and  so  forlorn  1 

But  now  the  pleasant  dream  was  gone ; 
No  hope,  no  wish  remained,  not  one, — 
They  stirred  him  now  no  more ; 
New  objects  did  new  pleasure  ^ve, 
And  once  again  he  wished  to  live 
As  lawless  as  before. 

Meanwhile,  as  thus  with  him  it  fared. 
They  for  the  voyage  were  prepared. 
And  went  to  the  sea-shore ; 
fiut^  when  they  thither  came,  the  youth 
i>eserted  his  poor  bride,  and  Kuth 
Could  never  find  him  more. 

God  help  thee,  Ruth ! — Such  pains  she  had 

That  she  in  half  a  year  was  mad 

And  in  a  prison  housed ; 

And  there,  exulting  in  her  wrongs. 

Among  the  music  of  her  songs, 

She  fearfully  caroused. 

Tet  sometimes  milder  hours  she  knew. 
Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 
Nor  pastimes  of  the  May, 
— They  all  were  with  her  in  her  ceil : 
And  a  wild  brook,  with  cheerful  knell. 
Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play 

When  Ruth  three  seasons  thus  had  lain. 
There  came  a  respite  to  her  pain^ — 
She  from  her  prison  fled ; 
fiut  of  the  vagrant  none  took  thought, 
And  where  it  liked  her  best  she  sought 
Her  shelter  and  her  bread. 

Among  the  fields  she  breathed  again : 
The  master  current  of  her  brain 
Ran  permanent  and  free ; 
And,  coming  to  the  banks  of  Tone,* 

*  The  Tone  is  a  river  of  Somersetshire,  at  no  gteskl  d\«9bBcaQbtraiBL  XXv^ 
uatock  HUla,     Theae  hills,  which  are  alluded  to  a  tew  tXaxaaa\MiMy«« 
*axtnmeljr  beatttlfulf  and  in  most  places  rictiiy  cov«c«A.^l2kico\fV^fiA 
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The  engidea  of  faer  pain,  tfa«  toola 

That  sCAped  her  sorrow,  rocka  aiid  pmli. 

And  wiB  that  gently  itir 

The  vernal  leaiee,  she  loTed  them  itill, 

Nor  erer  toied  tbeis  with  the  ill 

Which  had  been  done  to  her. 


ADd  sammer  daje  la  Rone 

(And  all  do  in  this  tale  agroe). 

She  ileepa  beneath  the  greenwood  int. 

And  other  borne  bath  none. 
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Be  broken  down  and  old. 
Sore  aches  she  needs  must  have  !  but  less 
Of  mind  than  body's  wretchedness, 
From  damp,  and  rain,  and  cold. 

If  she  is  pressed  bv  want  of  food, 
She  from  her  dwelling  in  the  wood 
Repairs  to  a  road  side ; 
And  there  she  begs  at  one  steep  place. 
Where  up  and  down  with  easy  pace 
The  horseman-travellers  ride. 

That  oaten  pipe  of  hers  is  mute. 
Or  thrown  away ;  but  with  a  flute 
Her  loneliness  she  cheers : 
This  flute,  made  of  a  hemlock  stalk, 
At  evening  in  his  homeward  walk 
The  Quantook  woodman  hears. 

L  Ukv  have  passed  her  on  the  hilli 
Setting  her  Lttle  water-mills 
By  spouts  and  fountains  wild — 
Suoh  small  machinery  as  she  turned 
Bre  she  had  wept,  ere  she  had  mourned, 
A  young  and  happy  diild  f 

Farewell !  and  when  thy  days  are  told. 
Ill-fitted  Buth  i  in  hallowed  mould 
Thy  dorpse  shall  buried  be : 
For  thee  a  f«ieral  bdl  shall  ring. 
And  all  the  congregation  sing 
A  Ohristiaii  psalm  for  thee* 


XVL 
THE  COTTAGEB  TO  HEB  INFAH'T. 

BT  ▲  RXAia  VRIBVB.* 

Thb  days  are  cold,  the  nights  are  long. 
The  north  wind  sings  a  doleful  song ; 
Then  hush  a^;ain  upon  my  breast ; 
All  merry  things  are  now  at  rest. 
Save  thee,  n^  pretty  love  1 

The  kitten  sleeps  upon  the  hearth. 
The  crickets  long  have  ceased  Uieir  mirth  ; 
There's  nothing  stirring  in  the  house 
Save  one  icm,  hungry,  nibbling  mouse. 
Then  why  so  bu«y  thou  } 

Nayl  start  not  iMi  that  narklingl]^; 
'Tis  but  the  moon  that  nines  10  bnglbi 

*  See  page  4. 
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On  the  wiodow-pane  bedropped  with  nin 
Then,  little  darling  I  sleep  again, 
And  wake  when  it  is  day. 


xvn. 

THE  SAILOK'S  MOTHEB. 

Onb  morning  (raw  it  was  and  wet, 
A  foggy  day  in  winter  time) 
A  woman  on  the  road  I  met. 
Not  old,  though  something  past  her  prime : 
Majestic  in  her  person,  tall  and  strai^t; 
And  uke  a  Koman  matron's  was  her  mien  and  guL 

The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead ; 
Old  times,  thought  I,  are  breathing  there ; 
Proud  was  I  that  my  country  bred 
Such  strength,  a  dignity  so  fiEiir  : 
She  begged  an  alms,  like  one  in  poor  estate ; 
I  looked  at  her  again,  nor  did  my  pride  abate. 

When  from  these  lofty  thoughts  I  woke. 
With  the  first  word  I  had  to  spare, 
I  said  to  her,  "  Beneath  your  cloak. 
What's  that  which  on  your  arm  you  bear  1 " 
She  answered,  soon  as  she  the  question  heard, 
"  A  simple  burden,  sir, — a  little  singing-bird." 

And  thus  continuing,  she  said, 
*'  I  had  a  son,  who  many  a  day 
Sailed  on  the  seas ;  but  he  is  dead : 
In  Denmark  he  was  cast  away ; 
And  I  have  travelled  far  as  Uml,  to  see 
What  clothes  he  might  have  left,  or  other  property. 

**  The  bird  and  cage  they  both  were  his ; 
'Twas  my  son's  bird ;  and  neat  and  trim 
He  kept  it :  many  voyages 
This  singing- bird  hath  gone  with  him ; 
When  Is^t  he  sailed  he  left  the  bird  behind. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  from  bodings  of  his  mind. 

"  He  to  a  fellow-lodger's  care 
Had  left  it,  to  be  watched  and  fed. 
Till  he  came  back  again  ;  and  there 
I  found  it  when  my  son  was  dead  ; 
And  now — God  help  me  fox  m^  ^iX^X'fc  'w\Sr— 
1  trail  it  with  me,  sir  I  be  took,  ao  rnxic^  ^fSi^is^WsLV^ 
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xvra. 

THE  CHILDLESS  FATHEK. 

"  Up,  Timothy,  up,  with  your  staff,  and  away  ! 
Not  a  soul  in  the  Tilla^  this  morning  will  stay; 
The  hare  has  just  started  from  Hamilton's  grounds, 
And  Skiddaw  is  glad  with  the  <a7  of  the  hounds," 

— Of  coats  and  of  lackets  grey,  scarlet,  and  green. 
On  the  slopes  of  tne  pastures  all  colours  were  seen ; 
With  their  comely  blue  aprons,  and  om>s  white  as  snoW) 
The  girls  on  the  hills  made  a  holiday  snow. 

The  basin  of  boxwood,*  just  six  months  before, 
Had  stood  on  the  table  at  Timothy's  door ; 
A  coffin  through  Timothy's  threshold  had  passed  \ 
One  child  did  it  bear,  and  that  child  was  his  last. 

Now  fast  up  the  dell  came  the  noise  and  the  fray. 
The  horse  and  the  horn,  and  the  "hark  1  hark  away ! " 
Old  Timothy  took  u{)  his  staff,  and  he  shut, 
With  a  leisurely  motion,  the  door  of  his  hat. 

Perhaps  to  himself  at  that  moment  he  said, 
"  The  xe;^  I  must  take,  for  my  Helen  is  dead." 
But  of  this  in  my  ears  not  a  word  did  he  speak. 
And  he  went  to  the  chase  wiUi  a  tear  on  his  cheek. 


XIX. 

THE  AFFLICTION  OP  MARGARET OP 

Whebb  art  thou,  my  beloydd  son. 
Where  ttrt  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead  t 
Oh,  fiiid  me,  prosperous  or  und<me  I 
Or.  if  the  gjntve  be  now  thy  bed. 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  same. 
That  I  may  rest;  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name  ? 

Seren  ^ears,  alas  f  to  have  receiyed 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child  ; 
To  have  despaired,  and  have  believed, 
And  be  for  evermore  beguiled ; 

*  In  sereral  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  when  a  funeral  takes  place, 
a  basin  fUl  of  sprigs  of  boxwood  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  house  from 
which  the  coffin  is  taken  op,  and  eaeh  person  who  attends  the  fouextl 
ordinarily  takes  a  sprig  of  this  boxwood,  and  throws  Vt  VnVft  ^«  vvi«  ^ 
the  decerned. 
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Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  yery  blias, 
I  catch  at  them,  and  ihen  I  miss  : 
Was  ever  darkness  like  to  this  1 

He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth. 
An  object  beauteous  to  behold ; 
Well  bom,  well  bred  ;  I  sent  him  forth 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold  : 
If  thines  ensued  that  wanted  grace. 
As  hath  been  said  they  were  not  base ; 
And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 

Ah  !  little  doth  the  youn^  one  dream. 
When  full  of  play  and  childish  cares. 
What  power  hath  eyen  his  wildest  scream. 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares  1 
He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress, — 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 

Neglect  me  !  no,  I  suffered  long 
From  that  ill  thought,  and,  bemg  blind. 
Said,  "  Pride  shall  help  me  in  my  wrong : 
Kind  mother  have  I  been, — as  kind 
As  ever  breathed :  "  and  that  is  true ; 
I've  wet  my  path  with  tears  like  dew. 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 

My  son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor. 
Hopeless  of  honour  and  of  gain. 
Oh  !  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  pain : 
I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes ; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise, 
And  Fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

Alas  f  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  winjra. 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  u^^hi  \ 
They  mount, — ^how  short  a  voyi^  brmga 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight  1 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea ; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  left  to  comfort  thee. 

Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan. 
Maimed,  mangled  by  inhuman  men ; 
Or  tiiou  upon  a  desert  thrown 
Inheritest  the  lion's  den ; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  the  deep. 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 

I  look  for  ghosts,  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me  ;  *tia  {alselj  esi^ 
That  there  was  ever  mteicoxixse 
Setwizt  the  liTing  and  ihe  dead  \ 
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For,  sorely,  then  I  should  haye  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night. 
With  lore  and  longings  infinite. 

My  apprehensions  come  in  crowds ; 
I  dreaa  the  rustling  of  the  grass ; 
The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 
Have  power  to  shake  me  as  they  pass : 
I  question  things,  and  do  not  fino^ 
One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind ; 
And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

Beyond  participation  lie 
My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief : 
If  any  chance  to  heave  a  sigh. 
They  pity  me,  and  not  my  griet 
Then  come  to  me,  my  son,  or  send 
Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end ; 
I  hare  no  other  eartmy  friend. 


XX 


Okos  in  a  lonely  hamlet  I  sojourned. 
In  which  a  lady  driyen  from  France  did  dwell ; 
The  big  and  lesser  griefs,  with  which  she  mourned, 
In  friendship  she  to  me  would  often  tell. 
This  lady,  dwelling  upon  English  eround, 
Where  she  was  childless,  daily  did  repair 
To  a  poor  neighbouring  cottage ;  as  I  found. 
For  sake  of  a  young  child  whose  home  was  there. 

Once  did  I  see  her  dasp  the  child  about. 

And  take  it  to  herself ;  and  I,  next  day, 

Wished  in  my  native  tongue  to  fashion  out 

Such  things  as  she  unto  this  child  might  say : 

And  thus,  frt)m  what  I  knew,  had  heud,  and  guessed 

My  sons  the  workings  of  her  heart  expressed. 

"  Dear  oabe,  though  daughter  of  another. 

One  moment  let  me  be  thy  mother  i 

"  An  in&nt's  fi^e  and  looks  are  thine ; 
And  snre  a  mother's  heart  is  mine : 
Thy  own  dear  mother's  far  away, 
At  labour  in  the  haryest-field : 
Thy  little  sister  is  at  play  ; — 
What  Warmth,  what  comfort  would  it  yield 
To  my  poor  heart,  if  thou  wouldst  be 
One  little  hour  a  child  to  me ! 

"  Across  the  waters  I  am  oome. 
And  I  haye  left  a  babe  at  home  : 
A  loi^,  long  way  of  land  and  aea  I 
Gome  to  me—J^m  do  ^lemy : 
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I  am  the  same  who  at  thy  side 
Sate  yesterday,  and  made  a  nest 
For  tbee,  sweet  babjr ! — thou  hast  tried. 
Thou  know'st,  the  pillow  of  my  breast ; 
Good,  good  art  thou  ; — alas  1  to  m% 
Far  more  than  I  can  be  to  thee. 

"  Here,  little  darling,  dost  thou  lie ; 

An  infant  thou,  a  mother  1 1 

Mine  wilt  thou  be — ^thou  hast  no  fears ; 

Mine  art  thou,  spite  of  these  my  teaira. 

Alas  !  before  I  left  the  spot. 

My  baby  and  its  dwelilng-plaoe. 

The  nurse  said  to  me,  '  Tears  should  not 

Be  shed  upon  an  infant's  face. 

It  was  unlucky* — no,  no,  no; 

No  truth  is  in  them  who  say  so  I 

"  My  own  dear  little  one  will  si^. 
Sweet  babe  !  and  they  will  let  him  die. 
'  He  pines,*  they'll  say; '  it  is  his  doom. 
And  you  may  see  his  hour  is  come.' 
Oh  !  had  he  but  thy  cheerful  smiles. 
Limbs  stout  as  thine,  and  lips  as  gar. 
Thy  looks,  thy  cunning,  and  thv  wiles. 
And  count 'nance  like  a  summer  s  day. 
They  would  have  hopes  of  him — ^and  then 
I  should  behold  his  face  again  1 

"  'Tis  gone — forgotten — let  me  do 
My  best — there  was  a  smile  or  two ; 
I  can  remember  them :  I  see 
The  smiles,  worth  all  the  world  to  me. 
Dear  baby  !  I  must  lay  thee  down ; . 
Thou  troublest  me  with  strange  alums : 
Smiles  hast  thou,  sweet  ones  of  thy  own ; 
I  cannot  keep  thee  in  my  arms. 
For  they  confound  me  :  as  it  is — 
I  have  forgot  those  smiles  of  his. 

"  Oh !  how  I  love  thee  . — ^we  will  stay 
Together  here  this  one  half-day. 
My  sister's  child,  who  bears  my  name. 
From  France  across  the  ocean  came ; 
She  with  her  mother  crossed  the  sea; 
The  babe  and  mother  near  me  dwell : 
My  darling,  she  is  not  to  me 
What  thou  art !  though  I  love  her  well  * 
Rest,  little  stranger,  rest  thee  here  1 
Never  was  any  child  more  dear  ! 

— "  I  cannot  help  it — ^ill  intent 
I've  none,  my  pretty  innocent  1 
I  weep — I  know  ihey  do  ti\iefc  "vtcaa^. 
These  tears— and  my  poor  adi!^  itfinmsa.^. 
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Oh,  what  a  kifls  '^Aras  that !  my  che^ 
How  cold  it  is  !  bat  then  art  good ; 
Thine  eyes  are  on  me — they  would  speak, 
I  think,  to  help  me  if  they  could. 
Blessings  upon  that  quiet  face, 
My  heifft  again  is  in  its  place  ! 

"While  thou  lurt  mine,  my  little  1ot«, 
This  cannot  he  a  sorrowftu  grove ; 
Contentment,  hope,  and  mother's  glee, 
I  seem  to  find  them  all  in  thee. 
Here's  grass  to  play  with,  here  are  flowers ; 
111  call  thee  by  my  darling's  name ; 
Thou  hast,  I  think,  a  look  of  ours. 
Thy  fBatores  seem  to  me  the  sanie ; 
His  little  sister  thou  shalt  be : 
And,  when  once  more  my  home  I  see, 
111  tell  him  many  tales  of  thee." 


XXL 


Hbr  eyes  are  wild,  her  head  is  bare. 

The  sun  has  burnt  her  ooal-blaok  kair ; 

Her  eyebrows  haye  a  ntsty  stain. 

And  sne  came  fiur  from  o'er  the  dutin. 

She  has  a  baby  on  her  arm. 

Or  else  i^e  were  alone ; 

And  underneath  the  haystack  warm,- 

And  on  the  greenwood  stone^ 

She  talked  and  sitng  the  woods  among, 

And  it  was  in  the  Sngliah  tongue. 

"  Sweet  babe !  they^  siw  that  I  am  mad, 
But  nay,  my  heart  is  ntr  too  glad ; 
And  I  am  happy  when  I  sing 
Full  many  a  sad  and  doleful  thing : 
Then,  loyely  baby,  do  not  fear  I 
I  pray  thee  haye  no  fear  of  me. 
But,  safe  as  in  a  cradle  here. 
My  loyely  baby  I  thou  shalt  be  : 
To  thee  I  know  too  much  I  owe ; 
I  cannot  work  thee  any  woe. 

"  A  fire  was  once  within  my  brain  ; 
And  in  m^  head  a  dull,  dull  pain  ; 
And  fiendish  £euses,  one,  two,  three. 
Hung  at  my  breasts,  and  pulled  at  me. 
But  then  there  came  a  sight  of  joy, — 
It  came  at  once  to  do  me  good ; 
I  waked,  and  saw  my  litt&  boy, 
My  MtUe  boy  of  flesh  and  blood ;     - 
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Oh  Joy  for  me  that  sight  to  see  1 
For  he  was  here,  and  only  he. 

"  Sack,  little  babe,  oh  sack  again  ! 
It  cools  mj  blood,  it  cools  my  brain  ; 
Thy  lips  I  feel  them,  baby  1  they 
Draw  from  my  heart  the  pain  away. 
Oh !  press  me  with  thy  little  hand ; 
It  loosens  something  at  my  chest ; 
About  that  tieht  and  deadly  band 
I  feel  thy  litt&  fingers  pressed. 
The  breeze  I  see  is  in  the  tree ; 
It  comes  to  cool  my  babe  and  me. 

"  Oh  I  love  me,  love  me,  little  boy  1 
Then  art  thy  mother's  only  joy  ; 
And  do  not  dread  the  waves  below. 
When  o'er  the  sea-rocks'  edge  we  ^ ; 
The  high  crag  cannot  work  me  harm, 
Nor  leaping  torrents  when  they  howl ; 
The  babe  I  carry  on  my  arm. 
He  saves  for  me  my  precious  soul : 
Then  happy  lie,  for  blessed  am  I : 
Without  me  my  sweet  babe  would  die. 

"  Then,  do  not  fear,  my  boy  1  for  thee 
Bold  as  a  lion  I  will  be ; 
And  I  will  always  be  thy  euide 
Through  hollow  snows  and  rivers  wide. 
I'll  build  an  Indian  bower ;  I  know 
The  leaves  that  make  the  softest  bed  ; 
And  if  from  me  thou  wilt  not  go. 
But  still  be  true  till  I  am  dead. 
My  pretty  thing  !  then  thou  sbalt  sing 
As  merry  as  the  birds  in  spring. 

"  Thy  father  cares  not  for  my  breast — 
'Tis  thine,  sweet  baby,  there  to  rest  : 
'Tis  all  thine  own  1 — and  if  its  hue 
Be  changed,  that  was  so  fair  to  view, 
'Tis  fair  enough  for  thee,  my  dove  1 
Mjr  beauty,  little  child,  is  flown ; 
But  thou  wilt  live  with  me  in  love. 
And  what  if  my  poor  cheek  be  brown  I 
'Tis  well  for  me,  thou  canst  not  see 
How  pale  and  wan  it  else  would  be. 

"  Dread  not  their  taunts,  my  little  life ; 
I  am  thy  father's  wedded  wife ; 
And  underneath  the  spreading  tree 
We  two  will  live  in  honesty. 
If  his  sweet  boy  he  could  forsake. 
With  me  he  never  would,  \iave  c^abS^jdi  \ 
From  him  no  harm  my  \>&\>e  caii  \aki&ft, 
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Bat  he,  poor  man  1  is  wretdied  made ; 
And  erery  day  we  two  will  pray 
For  him  that's  gone  and  far  away. 

"  111  teach  my  boy  the  sweetest  things  ; 

I'll  teach  him  .how  the  owlet  sings. 

My  little  babe !  thy  lips  are  stil^ 

And  thoa  hast  almost  sucked  thy  fill. 

— Where  art  thou  gone,  my  own  dear  child  \ 

What  wicked  looks  are  those  I  see  1 

Alas  1  alas  1  that  look  so  wild. 

It  never,  nerer  came  from  me : 

If  thou  art  mad,  my  pretty  lad. 

Then  I  must  be  for  ever  sad. 

"  Oh  !  smile  on  me,  my  little  lamb ! 

For  I  thy  own  dear  mother  am. 

My  love  for  thee  has  well  been  tried : 

I've  sought  th^  father  far  and  wide. 

I  know  the  poisons  of  the  shade, 

I  know  the  earth-nuts  fit  for  food ; 

Then,  nretty  dear,  be  not  afraid; 

We'll  nnd  thy  &ther  in  the  wood. 

Now  laugh  and  be  gay,  to  the  woods  away ! 

And  there,  my  babi^  we'll  live  for  aye." 


xxn 

THB  IDIOT  BOY. 

'T10  eight  o'clock,— ft  dear  March  night. 
The  moon  is  up — ^the  sl^  is  blue. 
The  owlet  in  the  moonHeht  air. 
He  shouts  from  nobody  knows  where ; 
He  lengthens  out  his  lonely  shout» 
Halloo  I  haUool  a  long  halloo  1 

—Why  bustle  thus  about  your  door. 
What  means  this  bustle,  fiet^  Foyi 
Whv  are  you  in  this  mighty  &et  ? 
And  why  on  horseback  haye  you  set 
Him  whom  you  Ioto,  your  Idiot  Boy  1 

Beneath  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
Till  she  is  tired,  let  Betty  Foy 
With  girth  and  v^xnrx^fddU-ftMU  ; 
But  wherefore  set  upon  a  saddle 
Him  whom  she  loyee,  her  Idiot  Boy  1 

^h&re^B  scarce  a  soul  that's  out  of  ^^i  \ 
Qood  Betty,  put  him  doim  agjauu 
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His  lijM  with  joy  tli^  bnir  alt  ycra  j 
But,  detty  I  what  has  he  to  do 
Witli  stirrnp,  saddle,  or  witii  rem  1 

The  world  will  say  'tis  veir  idle. 
Bethink  you  of  the  time  of  night ; 
There's  not  a  mother,  no  not  one. 
But  when  she  hears  what  yo«i  ba^  done, 
0  Betty^  shell  be  in  a  fright. 

Bat  Betty's  bent  on  her  iAteni; 
For  her  good  neighboar,  Susan  Gale^ 
Old  Susan,  she  who  dwells  iJoae, 
Is  sick,  and  makes  a  piteons  moan. 
As  if  her  very  life  would  fail 

There's  not  a  house  within  a  Mile, 
No  hand  to  help  them  in  distress : 
Old  Sasan  lies  abed  in  pain. 
And  sorely  puszled  are  the  tVain, 
For  what  she  ails  they  cannot  guess* 

And  Betty's  husband's  at  tiie  wood, 
Where  by  the  week  he  doth  abide^ 
A  woodman  in  the  distant  vale ; 
There's  none  to  help  poor  Susan  Gale; 
What  must  be  done — ^what  will  betide  % 

And  Betty  from  the  lane  has  fetched 
Her  pony,  that  is  mild  and  good. 
Whether  he  be  in  joy  or  pain. 
Feeding  at  will  along  the  lane, 
Or  bringing  fisigots  from  the  wood. 

And  he  is  all  in  travelling  trim,— 
And,  by  the  moonlight,  JBetty  F&y 
Has  np  apon  the  saddle  set 
(The  like  was  never  heard  of  yeftV 
Him  whom  she  lotes,  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  he  must  post  without  delay 
Across  the  bridge  that's  in  the  dale. 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  tiie  down. 
To  bring  a  doctor  from  the  town. 
Or  she  will  die,  old  Susan  Gale. 

There  is  no  need  of  boot  or  sp6r. 
There  is  no  need  of  whip  or  wand ; 
For  Johnie  has  his  holly-bough. 
And  with  a  hurly-burly  now 
He  shakes  the  green  bough  in  his  hand. 

And  Betty  o'er  and  o'er  \iwi  ^\^ 
The  boy,  who  is  her  bee*  de^^it, 
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Both  what  to  follow,  what  to  Bhnn, 
What  do,  and  what  to  leave  undone, 
How  turn  to  kft^  and  how  to  right 

And  Betty's  most  especial  chaive 
Was,  "  Johnie  I   Jonnie  1  mind  that  yon 
Gome  home  again,  nor  stop  at  all, — 
Gome  home  again,  whate'er  be&ll. 
My  Johnie,  do,  I  pray  you  do." 

To  this  did  Johnie  answer  make. 
Both  wi^  bis  bead  and  with  his  band, 
And  proudly  shook  the  bridle  too : 
And  then !  his  words  were  not  a  few. 
Which  Betty  well  oould  understand. 

And  now  that  Johnie  is  just  goiqg, 
Though  Betty's  in  a  mighty  nurry. 
She  gently  pats  the  pony's  side, 
On  which  her  Idiot  ^oy  must  ride. 
And  seems  no  longer  in  a  hurry. 

But  when  the  pony  mored  his  legs, 
Oh !  then  for  tnee,  poor  Idiot  Boy  1 


And  while  the  pony  moyes  his  legs. 
In  J<^mie's  left liand  you  may  see 
The  green  b<ragh's  motionless  and  dead : 
The  moon  that  shines  above  bis  bead 
Is  not  more  stUl  amd  mute  than  1^. 

His  heart  it  was  so  full  of  glee. 
That  till  full  fifty  yards  were  gone, 
He  quite  foisot  his  holly  wbip. 
And  all  his  uill  in  hwrsemanwivp ; 
Oh,  happy,  luppyy  happy~Jobnt 

And  Betty's  standing  at  tbe  door. 
And  Bettv's  faoe  wiw  joy  o'erflows; 
Proud  of  herself,  and  proud  of  hpn> 
She  sees  him  in  Lis  travelling  trxm; 
How  quietly  her  Johnie  goes. 

The  silence  of  her  Idiot  Boy, 
What  bones  it  sends  to  Betty's  heart  \ 
He's  at  tine  guide-post — ^he  turns  right. 
She  watches  till  he's  out  of  sight, 
And  Betty  will  not  then  depict. 

BvoT^  horr— now  Johnie's  UpB  Umj  Vnrx^ 
Am  hud  BM  any  nuU,  oor  v^'^  it ; 
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Meek  as  a  Iamb  the  pony  xnovesy 
And  Johnie  makes  the  noise  he  Iotcs, 
And  Betty  listens  ghul  to  hear  it^ 

Away  she  hies  to  Susan  Gale : 

And  Johnie's  in  a  merry  tune ; 

The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  corr. 

And  Johnie's  lips  they  burr,  burr,  burr,— 

And  on  he  goes  beneath  the  moon. 

His  steed  and  he  right  well  agree, 
For  of  this  pony  there's  a  rumour, 
That,  should  he  lose  his  eyes  and  eara. 
And  should  he  live  a  thousand  years^ 
He  never  will  be  out  of  humour. 

But  then  he  is  a  horse  that  thinks  f 
And  when  he  thinks  his  pace  is  slack  ; 
Now,  though  he  knows  poor  Johnie  well, 
Tet,  for  his  life,  he  cannot  tell 
What  he  has  got  upon  his  back. 

So  through  the  moonlicht  lanes  they  go, 
And  fietr  into  the  moonlight  dale. 
And  by  the  church,  and  o'er  the  down. 
To  bring  the  doctor  from  the  town, 
To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  Gale. 

And  Betty,  now  at  Susan's  side. 
Is  in  the  middle  of  her  story, — 
What  comfort  Johnie  soon  will  bring. 
With  many  a  most  direrting  thing, 
Of  Johnie's  wit  and  Johnie's  glory. 

And  Betty's  still  at  Susan's  side : 
By  this  time  she's  not  quite  so  flurried  : 
Demure  with  porringer  and  plate 
She  sits,  as  if  m  Susan's  &te 
Her  life  and  soul  were  buried. 

But  Betty,  i)oor  good  woman  I  she — 
You  plainly  in  her  feoe  may  read  it, — 
Gould  lend  out  of  that  moment's  store 
Five  years  of  happiness  or  more 
To  any  that  might  need  it. 

But  yet  I  guess  that  now  and  then 
With  Betty  all  was  not  so  well. 
And  to  the  road  she  turns  her  ears. 
And  thence  full  many  a  sound  she  hears, 
Which  she  to  Susan  will  not  tell. 

Poor  Susan  moana.  poor  STxaaai  f^0SiiA\ 
"  As  sore  as  there  b  a  moon  in  nea'vvii,** 
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Cries  Betty,  "hell  be  back  again  ; 
They'll  both  be  here — 'tis  almost  ten — 
They'll  both  be  here  before  eleven." 

Poor  Sasan  moans,  pnoor  Susan  groans ; 
The  dock  gives  wamine  for  eleven ; 
'Tis  on  the  stroke — "  If  Johnie's  near/' 
Qaoth  Betty,  "  he  will  soon  be  here. 
As  sure  as  there's  a  moon  in  heaven." 

The  dock  is  on  the  stroke  of  twdve. 
And  Johnie  is  not  yet  ifi  sight, 
— The  moon's  in  heaven,  as  Betty  seee^ 
But  Betty  is  not  quite  at  ease : 
And  Susan  has  a  dreadful  nignt. 

And  Betty,  half  an  hour  ago, 
On  Johnie  vile  reflections  cast : 
"  A  little  idle  sauntering  thing  ! " 
With  other  names  an  endless  string. 
But  now  that  time  is  gone  and  past 

And  Betty's  drooping  at  the  heart. 
That  happy  time  all  past  and  gone, 
"  How  can  it  be  he  is  so  latel 
The  doctor — he  has  made  him  wait. — 
Susan  I  they'll  both  be  here  anon.' 

And  Susan's  growine  worse  and  worse, 
And  Betty's  in  a  sad  quandary ; 
And  then  there's  nobody  to  say 
If  she  must  go  or  she  must  stay  1 
—She's  in  a  sad  quandaiy. 

The  dock  is  on  the  stroke  of  one ; 
But  neither  doctor  nor  his  guide 
Appear  along  the  moonlight  road ; 
There's  neither  horse  nor  man  abroad^ 
And  Betty's  still  at  Susan's  side. 

And  Susan  she  begins  to  fear 
Of  sad  mischances  not  a  few, — 
That  Johnie  may  perhaps  be  drowned. 
Or  lost,  perhaps,  and  never  found ; 
Which  they  must  both  for  ever  me. 

She  prefaced  half  a  hint  of  this 
With,  "God  forbid  it  should  be  true  1" 
At  the  first  word  that  Susan  said* 
Cried  Betty,  rising  from  the  bed, 
Susan,  I'd  gladly  stay  with  yoo. 
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"I  must  be  acme.  I  must  vwvy ; 
Oanndar,  JobnieTi  boA  baHi  idn  i 
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Snsan,  we  must  take  care  of  him ; 

If  he  is  hart  in  life  or  limb" — 

"  Oh  God  forbid  1 "  poor  Susan  orieB. 

*'  What  can  I  do  1"  says  Betty,  f^ing, 
"  What  can  I  do  to  ease  your  pam  % 
Good  Snsan  tell  me,  and  111  e*ay ; 
I  fear  you're  in  a  dreadM  way> 
But  I  shall  soon  be  back  again." 

'•  Nay,  Betty,  go  !  good  Betty,  go ! 
There's  nothing  that  can  ease  my  pain.** 
Then  off  she  hies ;  but  with  a  prayer 
That  God  poor  Susan's  life  would  spare 
Tin  she  comes  back  again. 

So,  through  the  moonlight  lane  she  goes. 
And  far  into  the  moonlight  dale  ; 
And  how  she  ran,  and  how  she  walked. 
And  all  that  to  herself  she  talked. 
Would  surely  be  a  tedious  tale. 

In  high  and  low,  above,  below, 
In  great  and  small,  in  round  and  square, 
In  taree  and  tower,  was  Johnie  seen. 
In  bush  and  bn^e,  in  black  and  gieen, 
'Twas  Johnie,  Johnie,  everywhere. 

She's  past  the  bridge  thaVs  in  the  dale ; 
And  now  the  thought  torments  her  sore, 
Johnie  perhaps  his  horse  forsook. 
To  hunt  the  moon  that's  in  the  brook. 
And  never  will  be  heard  of  more. 

And  now  she's  high  upon  the  down, 
Alone  amid  a  prospect  wide ; 
There's  neither  Johnie  nor  his  horse 
Amone  the  fern  or  in  the  gorse  ; 
There^  neither  doctor  nor  his  guide* 

"  Oh  saints !  what  is  become  <A  him  ? 
Perhaps  he's  climbed  into  an  oak. 
Where  he  will  stay  till  he  is  dead ; 
Or,  sadly  he  has  been  misled. 
And  joined  the  wandering  gipsy-folk. 

"  Or  him  that  wicked  pony's  carried 
To  the  dark  cave,  the  goblin's  hall ; 
Or  in  the  castle  he's  pursuing. 
Among  the  ghosts,  his  own  undoing.; 
Or  playing  wiUi  Uie  water&ll." 

At  poor  old  Susan  then  Bki«tw\«da, 
Wbih  to  the  town  she  poeta  a^a^f  \ 
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"  If  Siuan  had  not  been  so  ill, 
Alas  t  I  should  have  had  him  still, 
My  Johnie,  till  my  dying  day/' 

Poor  Betty,  in  this  sad  distemper. 
The  doctor's  self  would  hardly  spure ; 
Unworthy  things  she  talked,  ana  wild ; 
Eren  he,  of  cattle  the  most  mild. 
The  pony  had  his  share. 

And  now  sIm's  got  into  the  town. 
And  to  the  doctor's  door  she  hies ; 
'Tis  silence  all  om  erery  side ; 
The  town  so  long,  the  town  so  wide. 
Is  silent  as  the  skies. 

And  now  she's  at  the  doctor's  door. 
She  lifts  the  knocker,  rap»  rap,  rap ; 
The  doctor  at  the  casement  snows 
His  glimmering  eyes  that  peep  and  dose ! 
And  one  hand  rubs  his  old  nightcap. 

*'  Oh  doctor  f  doctor  f  where's  my^  Johnie?" 
"  I'm  here,  what  is't  yon  want  with  me  ? ' 
**  Oh  sir  1  you  know  I  m  Betty  Poy, 
And  I  have  lost  my  poor  dear  boy, — 
Yon  know  him — him  you  often  see ; 

*'  He's  not  so  wise  as  some  folk  be." 
"  The  deyil  take  his  wisdom,"  said 
The  doctor,  looking  somewhat  grim  ; 
"  What,  woman,  should  I  know  of  him  ! " 
And,  grumbling,  he  went  back  to  bed. 

"0  woe  is  me !  0  woe  is  me  { 
Here  will  I  die ;  here  will  I  die  t 
I  thought  to  find  my  Johnie  here ; 
But  he  is  neither  fxt  nor  near ; 
Oh  1  what  a  wretched  mother  1 1 " 

She  stops,  she  stands,  she  looks  about; 
Which  way  to  turn  she  cannot  telL 
Poor  BetW !  it  would  ease  her  pain 
If  she  had  heart  to  knock  again ; 
— The  dock  strikes  three— «  dismal  knelL 

Then  up  alone  the  town  she  hies, 

No  wonder  if  ner  senses  ftil ; 

This  inteous  news  so  much  it  shocked  her. 

She  quite  forgot  to  send  the  doctor 

To  comfort  poor  old  Susan  €(ala. 

And  now  she%  high  upon  tihe  dowit» 
And  aha  eaa  aae  a  mile  of  road^ 
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"  Ol^erael !  I'm  almost  threescore ; 
Such  night  as  this  was  ne'er  before. 
There's  not  a  single  soul  abroad." 

She  listens,  bat  she  cannot  hear 

The  foot  of  horse,  the  voice  of  man  ; 

The  streams  with  softest  sounds  are  flowing, 

The  grass  jou  almost  hear  it  growing. 

You  near  it  now  if  e'er  you  can. 

The  owlets  through  the  long  blue  night 
Are  shouting  to  each  other  still : 
Fond  lovers !  yet  not  quite  hob-nob. 
They  lengthen  out  the  tremulous  sob 
Tliat  echoes  far  from  hill  to  hill. 

Poor  Betty  now  has  lost  all  hope. 
Her  thoughts  are  bent  on  deadly  sin: 
A  green-grown  pond  she  iust  has  passed^ 
And  from  the  brink  she  hurries  fast. 
Lest  ^e  should  drown  herself  therein. 

And  now  she  sits  her  down  and  weeps ; 
Such  tears  she  never  shed  before  y 
*'  Oh  dear,  dear  pony  !  my  sweet  joy ! 
Oh  carry  back  my  Idiot  Boy  ! 
And  we  will  ne'er  o'erload  thee  more." 

A  thought  is  come  into  her  head : 
"  The  pony  he  is  mild  and  good. 
And  we  have  always  used  him  well 
Perhaps  he's  gone  along  the  deU, 
And  carried  Johnie  to  the  wood." 

Then  up  she  springs  as  if  on  wings ; 
She  thinks  no  more  of  deadly  sin ; 
If  Betty  fifty  ponds  should  see, 
The  last  of  all  her  thoughts  would  be 
To  drown  herself  therein. 

0  reader  !  now  that  I  might  tell 
What  Johnie  and  his  horse  are  doing ! 
What  they've  been  doing  all  this  time. 
Oh  could  I  put  it  into  rhyme, 
A  most  delightful  tale  pursuing  ! 

Perhaps,  and  no  unlikely  thought ! 
He  with  his  pony  now  doth  roam 
The  cliffs  ana  peaks  so  high  that  are. 
To  la^  his  hands  upon  a  star, 
And  m  his  pocket  bring  it  home. 

Perhaps  he's  turned  \niii8eAi  «k\iOTx\», 
His  face  unto  bis  Vioi«e'a  tA^, 
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And,  still  and  mnte,  in  wonder  lost. 
All  like  a  silent  horseman  ffhost, 
He  travels  on  along  tiie  vale. 

And  now,  perhaps,  he's  hunting  sheep^ — 
A  fierce  and  dreadful  hunter  he ; 
Yon  valley,  that's  so  trim  and  green, 
In  five  months'  time,  should  he  be  seiien, 
A  desert  wilderness  will  he  1 

Perhaps,  with  head  and  heels  on  fire. 
And  like  the  very  soul  of  evil. 
He's  galloping  away,  away ; 
And  so  he  11  gallop  on  for  aye, 
The  bane  of  aJl  that  dread  the  devil ! 

I  to  the  Muses  have  been  bound 

These  fourteen  years,  by  strong  indentures ; 

0  gentle  Muses  I  let  me  tell 

But  half  of  what  to  him  befell, — 

He  surely  met  with  strange  adventures. 

0  gentle  Muses !  is  this  kind  1 
Why  will  y6  thus  my  suit  repel  1 
Why  of  your  further  aid  bereave  me  t 
And  can  ye  thus  unfriended  leave  me ; 
Te  Muses  1  whom  I  love  so  well  1 

Who*s  yon,  that,  near  the  waterfall. 
Which  thimders  down  with  headlong  force, 
Beneath  the  moon  yet  shining  £ur. 
As  careless  as  if  nothing  were, 
Sits  upright  on  a  feeding  horse  1 

Unto  his  horse,  that's  feeding  free. 
He  seems,  I  think,  the  rein  to  give ; 
Of  moon  or  stars  he  takes  no  heed  ; 
Of  such  we  in  romances  read : 
— 'Tis  Johnie  1  Johnie,  as  I  live  ! 

And  that's  the  very  ]>ony  too ! 
Where  is  she,  where  is  Betty  Foy  1 
She  hardly  can  sustain  her  fears ; 
The  roaring  waterfedl  she  hears. 
And  cannot  find  her  Idiot  Boy. 

Tour  pony's  worth  his  weight  in  gold : 
Then  calm  your  terrors,  Betty  Foy  f 
She's  coming  from  among  the  trees. 
And  now  all  full  in  view  she  sees 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  Betty  sees  the  pony  too . 

Whjr  stand  yon  thus,  good  Betty  "Pcfjl 
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It  is  no  goblin,  'tis  no  ghost, 

'Tis  he  whom  you  so  long  hare  lost. 

He  whom  you  love,  your  Idiot  Boy. 

She  looks  again — her  arms  are  up-^ 
She  screams — she  cannot  move  for  joy: 
She  darts  as  with  a  torrent's  force. 
She  almost  has  o'ertumed  the  horse, 
And  fast  she  holds  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  Johnie  burrs,  and  laughs  aloud. 
Whether  in  cunning  or  in  joy 
I  cannot  teU  ;  but  while  he  laughs 
Betty  a  drunken  pleasure  quaffs 
To  hear  again  her  Idiot  Boy. 

And  now  she's  at  the  pony's  tail, 
And  now  she's  at  the  pony's  head^ — 
On  that  side  now,  and  now  on  tins ; 
And,  almost  stifled  with  her  bliss, 
A  few  sad  tears  does  Betty  shed. 

She  kisses  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Him  whom  she  loves,  her  Idiot  Boy ; 
She's  happy  here,  she's  happy  there, 
She  is  uneasy  everywhere  ; 
Her  Umbs  are  all  alive  with  joy. 

She  pats  the  pony,  where  or  when 
She  knows  not,  nappy  Betty  Foy  ! 
The  little  pony  glad  may  be. 
But  he  is  milaer  far  than  she, — 
You  hardly  can  perceive  his  joy. 

''Oh !  Johnie,  never  mind  the  doctor ; 
You've  done  your  best,  and  that  is  all. 
She  took  the  reins,  when  this  was  said. 
And  gently  turned  the  pony's  head 
From  the  loud  waterfall. 

By  this  the  stars  were  almost  ^one. 
The  moon  was  setting  on  the  hill. 
So  pale  you  scarcely  looked  at  her : 
The  little  birds  began  to  stir. 
Though  yet  their  tongues  were  stilL 
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The  pony,  Betty,  and  her  boy, 
Wind  slowly  through  the  woody  dale ; 
And  who  is  she,  betimes  abroad. 
That  hobbles  up  the  steep,  rough  road  1 
Who  is  it,  but  old  Susan  Gale  1 

Long  Susan  lay  deep  lost  VuV^iovx^X., 
And  many  dreadful  {eaia\>e8e\iV«t. 
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Both  for  her  messenger  and  nnrse ; 
And  as  her  mind  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Her  body  it  grew  oetter. 

She  tamed,  she  tossed  herself  in  bed. 
On  iJl  sides  doubts  and  terrors  met  ner ; 
Point  after  point  did  she  discnss  ; 
And  while  her  mind  was  fighting  thos. 
Her  body  still  grew  better. 

'*  Alas !  what  is  become  of  them  1 
These  fears  can  never  be  endured, 
I'll  to  the  wood."— The  word  scarce  said. 
Did  Susan  rise  up  from  her  bed. 
As  if  by  magic  cured. 

Away  she  posts  up  hill  and  down, 

And  to  the  wood  at  length  is  come; 

She  spies  hex  friends,  she  shouts  a  greeting ; 

Oh  me  1  it  was  a  merry  meeting 

As  ever  was  in  Christendom. 

The  owls  have  hardly  sung  their  last. 
While  our  four  travellers  nomewurd  wend ; 
The  owls  have  hooted  all  night  long. 
And  with  the  owls  began  mv  song. 
And  with  the  owls  must  end. 

For,  while  thev  ail  were  travelling  home. 
Cried  Betty,  "Tell  us,  Johnie,  do. 
Where  all  this  long  night  you  have  been. 
What  vou  have  h^ird,  what  you  have  seen ; 
And,  Johnie,  mind  you  tell  us  true." 

Now,  Johnie  all  night  long  bad  heard 
The  owls  in  tuneful  concerb  strive ; 
No  doubt*  too,  he  the  moon  had  seen ; 
For  in  the  moonlight  he  had  been 
From  eight  o'clock  till  five. 

And  thus,  to  Betty's  question,  he 

Made  answer,  like  a  traveller  bold 

(His  very  words  I  give  to  you), 

**  The  cocks  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-whoo, 

And  the  sun  did  shine  so  cold." 

— Thus  answered  Johnie  in  his  glory. 

And  that  was  all  his  travel's  story. 
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XXIIL 
MICHAEL. 

A  PASTORAL  POSX. 

Ir  from  the  public  way  you  turnyour  stoM 
Up  to  the  tumultuous  brook  of  GTreeoheM  Qhyll, 
Tou  will  suppose  that  with  an  upright  path 
Your  feet  must  struggle ;  in  sucn  bold  ascent 
The  pastoral  mouniains  front  tou,  £u9e  to  &ce. 
But,  courage !  for  beside  that  boist'rona  brook 
The  mountains  have  all  opened  out  themaeivea. 
And  made  a  hidden  valley  of  their  own. 
No  habitation  there  is  seen ;  but  such 
As  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 
Wiui  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones,  and  kita 
That  overhead  are  sailine  in  the  sky. 
It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude ; 
Nor  should  I  have  made  mention  of  this  dell 
But  for  one  object  which  you  might  pass  by. 
Might  see  and  notice  not.    Beside  the  brook 
There  is  a  straggling  heap  of  unhewn  stones ! 
And  to  that  place  a  story  appertains, 
Which,  though  it  be  ungamished  with  events. 
Is  not  unfit,  I  deem,  for  the  fireside. 
Or  for  the  summer  shade.    It  was  the  first. 
The  earliest  of  those  tales  that  si^ake  to  me 
Of  shepherds,  dwellers  in  the  vaJleys,  men 
Whom  I  already  loved — not  verily 
For  their  own  sakes,  but  for  tiie  fields  and  hiUs 
Where  was  their  occupation  and  abode. 
And  hence  this  tale,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy 
Careless  of  books,  yet  having  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  b^  the  gentle  agency 
Of  natural  objects  led  me  on  to  feel 
For  passions  that  were  not  my  own,  and  think 
At  random  and  imperfectly,  indeed) 
On  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  Ufa 
Therefore,  although  it  be  a  history 
Homely  and  rude,  I  will  relate  the  same 
For  the  delight  of  a  few  natural  hearts ; 
And,  with  yet  fonder  feeling,  for  the  sake 
Of  youthfol  poets,  who  among  these  hills 
Will  be  my  second  self  when  I  am  gone. 

Upon  the  forest  side  in  Grasmere  Vale 
There  dwelt  a  shepherd,  Michael  was  his  name ; 
An  old  man,  stout  of  heart,  and  strong  of  limb. 
His  bodily  frame  had  been,  from  youth  to  age. 
Of  an  unusual  strength  ;  his  mind  was  keen. 
Intense  and  fioigal,  apt  for  all  affairs, 
And  in  his  shepherd's  caUine  he  was  prompt 
And  watchful  more  than  oxdmarj  xaexi. 
Hence  he  had  learned  tbe  meajiVus  oi  «\\  V\ns\a, 
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OfblaatB  DfeTei?  tone;  and,  oftentimes, 
When  otbers  beeded  not,  he  lieard  Ibe  aoutb 
M&k6  Babterraneoos  muaic,  like  the  Doiee 
OfbttEpipen  od  distant  Highland  blllB. 


And,  trnW,  at  tdl  ti 
The  trsTeller 
Up  to 

Ph»t. _ 

Jo  lived  he  till  bis  eightieth  year  w_  ^___ , 
And  Ki^silf  that  man  em,  who  ahoald  Boppose 
That  the  green  valleys  and  the  streams  and  t(Kki 
*  Were  things  indifferent  t«  the  Bheph«id'i  \Wi^\a. 
FieSiia,  rben  with  cheerful  spiiiu  h«baA\)nMb«A 
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The  common  air :  the  hills,  which  he  so  ofl 
Had  climbed  witu  Tigorous  steps ;  which  had  im|M«a8f9d 
So  many  incidents  upon  his  mind 
Of  hardship,  skill,  or  courage,  joy,  or  fear  ; 
Which  like  a  book  preserved  the  memory 
Of  the  dumb  animals,  whom  he  had  saved. 
Had  fed  or  sheltered,  linking  to  such  acts. 
So  grateful  in  themselves,  the  certainty 
Of  honourable  gain ;  these  fields,  these  hills, 
^   Which  were  his  living  being,  even  more 
Than  his  own  blood — what  could  they  lessl  had  laid 
Strong  hold  on  his  affections,  were  to  him 
A  pleasurable  feeling  of  blind  love,^ 
The  pleasure  which  there  is  in  life  itself. 

His  days  had  not  been  passed  in  singleness : 
His  helpmate  was  a  comely  matron,  old— 
Though  younger  than  himself  full  twenty  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  stirring  life. 
Whose  heart  was  in  her  house :  two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form, — this  lai]^  for  spinning  wool. 
That  small  for  flax  ;  and  if  one  wheel  haA  rest. 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work. 
The  pair  had  but  one  inmate  in  their  house 
An  onlv  chiLl,  who  had  been  bom  to  them 
When  Michael,  telling  o'er  his  vears,  began 
To  deem  that  he  was  old, — in  shepherd's  phrase. 
With  one  foot  in  the  grave.     This  only  son. 
With  two  brave  sheep-dogs,  tried  in  many  a  storm. 
The  one  of  an  inestimable  worth. 
Made  idl  their  household.    I  may  truly  say. 
That  they  were  as  a  proverb  in  the  vale 
Por  endless  industry.     When  day  was  gone. 
And  from  their  occupations  out  of  doors 
The  son  and  father  were  come  home,  even  then 
Their  labour  did  not  cease  ;  unless  when  all 
Turned  to  their  cleanly  supper-board,  and  there, 
Kach  with  a  mess  of  pottage  and  skimmed  milk. 
Sat  round  their  basket  piled  with  oaten  cakes. 
And  their  plain  home-made  cheese.     Tet  when  their  meal 
Was  ended,  Luke  (for  so  the  son  was  named) 
And  his  old  father  both  betook  themselves 
To  such  convenient  work  as  might  employ 
Their  hands  by  the  fireside  \  perhaps  to  card 
Wool  for  the  housewife's  spindle,  or  repair 
Some  injury  done  to  sickle,  flail,  or  scythe, 
Or  other  implement  of  house  or  field. 

Down  from  the  ceiling,  by  the  chimney's  edge. 
Which,  in  our  ancient  uncouth  country  style. 
Did  with  a  huge  projection  overbrow^ 
Large  space  beneath,  as  duly  as  the  light 
OfS&j  ^rew  dim,  the  hou&evrife  hun^  a  lamp,  • 

An  Agea  utensil,  which  \ia>\  perioTWieA. 
Service  bejond  all  others  of  its  ^ind. 
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Eaxl^  at  eyening  did  it  burn  and  late, 

Surviving  comi*ade  of  uncounted  hours, 

Which,  going  by  from  year  to  year,  had  found 

And  left  the  couple  neither  gay,  perhaps, 

Nor  cheerful,  yet  with  objects  and  with  hopes, 

Living  a  life  of  eager  industry. 

And  now,  when  Luke  was  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

There  by  the  light  of  this  old  lamp  they  sat, 

Father  and  son,  while  late  into  the  night  ^ 

The  housewife  plied  her  own  peculiar  work, 

Making  the  cottage  through  tne  silent  hours 

Murmur  as  with  the  sound  of  summer  flies. 

This  light  was  famous  in  its  neighbourhood, 

And  was  a  public  symbol  of  the  life 

The  thrifty  pair  had  lived.     For,  as  it  chanced, 

Their  cottage  on  a  plot  of  rising  ground 

Stood  single,  with  uirge  prospect,  north  and  south. 

High  into  Easedale,  up  to  Dunmal- Raise, 

And  westward  to  the  village  near  the  lake ; 

And  from  this  constant  light,  so  r^ular 

And  so  far  seen,  the  house  itself,  by  all 

Who  dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  vale, 

Both  old  and  young,  was  named  the  "Evening  Star." 

Thus  living  on  through  such  a  length  of  years. 
The  shepherd^  if  he  loved  himself,  must  needs 
Have  loved  his  helpmate ;  but  to  Michael's  heail 
This  son  of  his  old  age  was  yet  more  dear, — 
Effect  which  mi^ht  perhaps  have  been  produced 
By  that  instinctive  tenderness,  the  saihe 
Blind  spirit,  which  is  in  the  blood  of  all— 
Or  that  a  child,  more  than  all  other  gifts. 
Brings  hope'  with  it,  and  forward-looking  thoughts. 
And  stirrings  of  inquietude,  when  they 
By  tendency  of  nature  needs  must  faiL 
From  such,  and  other  causes,  to  the  thoughts 
Of  the  old  man  his  only  son  was  now 
The  dearest  object  that  he  knew  on  earth. 
Exceeding  was  the  love  he  bare  to  him, 
Hiu  heart  and  Ms  heart's  joy !    For  oftentimea 
Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms. 
Had  done  him  female  service,  not  alone 
For  dalliance  and  delight,  as  is  the  use 
Of  fathers,  but  with  patient  mind  enforced 
To  acts  of  tenderness ;  and  he  had  rocked 
His  cradle  with  a  woman's  gentle  hand. 

And,  in  a  later  time,  ere  yet  the  bov 
Had  put  on  boy's  attire,  did  Michael  love 
(Albeit  of  a  stem,  unbending  mind) 
To  have  the  young  one  in  bis  sight,  when  he 
Had  work  bv  his  own  door,  or  when  he  mt 
With  sheep  before  him  on  nia  ahepherd*B  vjUmV, 
BeneAtb  that  htrge  old  oak,  wbi<^  nens  t^bfisx  4qoc 
Stood,— and,  6rom  its  enormous  bxeaMdikio^  libadn. 
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Chosen  for  the  aliearer's  oorert  from  the  Ban, 

Thenoe  in  oar  mstic  dialect  was  called 

The  "  Clipping  Tree,"*  a  name  which  yei  it  bears. 

There,  while  they  two  were  sittins  in  the  shade. 
With  others  round  them,  earnest  all  and  Uiihe, 
Would  Michael  exercise  his  heart  with  looks 
Of  fond  correction  and  reproof  bestowed 
^  Upon  the  child,  if  he  disturbed  the  sheep 
By  catching  at  their  legs,  or  with  his  shouts 
Scared  them,  while  they  lay  still  beneath  the  shears. 

And  when  by  Heaven's  good  grace  the  boy  grew  np 
A  healthy  lad,  and  carried  in  his  cheek 
Two  steady  roses  that  were  five  years  old. 
Then  Michael  from  a  winter  coppice  cut 
With  his  own  hand  a  sapling,  which  he  hooped 
With  iron,  making  it  throughout,  in  all 
Due  requisites,  a  perfect  shepherd's  staff. 
And  gave  it  to  the  boy ;  where^'ith  equipped 
He  as  a  watchman  oftentimes  was  placed 
At  gate  or  gap,  to  stem  or  turn  the  flock  ; 
An^  to  his  office  prematurely  called.^ 
There  stood  the  urchin,  as  you  will  divine, 
Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help ; 
And  for  this  cause  not  always,  I  believe. 
Receiving  from  his  father  hire  of  praise ; 
Though  nought  was  left  undone  which  staff  or  voioe^ 
Or  looks,  or  threat'ning  gestures  could  perfoim. 

But  soon  as  Luke,  full  ten  years  old,  could  stand 
Against  the  mountain  blasts,  and  to  the  heights 
Not  fearing  toil  nor  length  of  weair  ways. 
He  with  his  father  daily  went,  and  they 
Were  as  companions,  why  should  I  relate 
That  objects  which  the  shepherd  loved  before 
Were  dearer  now  ?  that  from  the  bo]r  there  came 
Feelings  and  emanations — things  wmch  were 
Light  to  the  sun  and  music  to  the  wind ; 
And  that  the  old  man's  heart  seemed  bom  again  1 

Thus  in  his  father's  sight  the  boy  grew  up  : 
And  now  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year. 
He  was  his  comfort  and  his  daily  hope. 

While  in  this  sort  the  simple  household  lived 
From  day  to  day,  to  MichaeTs  ear  there  came 
Distressful  tidings.     Long  before  the  time 
Of  which  1  speak,  the  shepherd  had  been  bound 
In  surety  for  his  brother's  son,  a  man 
Of  an  industrious  life,  and  ample  means, — 
But  unforeseen  misfortunes  suddenly 
Had  pressed  upon  him, — and  old  M.\clhAel  now 
IFas  sammoned  to  diac^iargie  ihe  iorlcaVox^ 


*  "CUpplDg  -  Ja  the  »-ord  used  In  the MtlU  ot  Va^mA  1« 
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A  grieyous  penalty,  but  little  less 

Than  half  his  substanoe.     This  unlooked-for  claim. 

At  the  first  hearing,  for  a  moment  took 

More  hope  out  of  his  life  than  he  supposed 

That  any  old  man  ever  could  have  lost. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gathered  so  much  strength 

That  he  could  lookliis  trouble  in  the  face, 

It  seemed  that  his  sole  refuge  was  to  sell 

A  portion  of  his  patrimonial  fields. 

Such  was  his  first  resolve ;  he  thought  a^;am, 

And  his  heart  fiuled  him.    **  Isabel/'  said  he. 

Two  evenings  after  he  had  heard  the  news, 

"  I  have  been  toiling  more  than  seventy  years. 

And  in  the  open  suniihine  of  God*s  love 

Have  we  all  lived ;  yet  if  these  fields  of  ours 

Should  pass  into  a  stranger's  hand,  I  think 

That  I  could  not  lie  quiet  in  m^  grave. 

Our  lot  is  a  hard  lot ;  the  sun  itself 

Has  scarcely  been  more  diligent  than  I, 

And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  fool  at  last 

To  my  own  family.    An  evil  man 

That  was,  and  made  an  evil  choice,  if  he 

Were  false  to  us ;  and,  if  he  were  not  fsdse. 

There  are  ten  thousand  to  whom  loss  like  this 

Had  been  no  sorrow.     I  forgive  him — but 

'Twere  better  to  be  dumb  tmui  to  talk  thus. 

When  I  began,  my  purpose  was  to  speak 
Of  remedies  and  of  a  cheerful  hope. 
Our  Luke  shall  leave  us,  Isabel :  the  land 
Shall  not  go  from  us,  and  it  shall  be  free; 
He  shall  possess  it  free  as  is  the  wind 
That  passes  over  it.    We  have,  thou  knowest. 
Another  kinsman — ^he  will  be  our  friend 
In  this  distress.    He  is  a  prosperous  man, 
Thriving  in  trade — and  Luke  to  him  shall  so ; 
And  wiUi  his  kinsman's  help  and  his  own  Uuifb 
He  qui(^y  will  repair  this  loss,  and  then 
Af  ay  come  again  to  us.     If  here  he  stay, 
What  can  be  donel    Where  every  one  is  poor. 
What  can  be  gained  V*    At  this  the  old  man  paused^ 
And  Isabel  sat  silent,  for  her  mind 
Was  busy,  looking  back  into  past  times. 
"  There's  Richard  Bateman,    thought  she  to  herself^ 
"  He  was  a  parish-boy — at  the  church-door 
They  made  a  gathering  for  him,  shillings,  penoe. 
And  half-pennies,  wherewith  the  neighbours  bought 
A  basket,  which  they  filled  with  pedlar's  wares; 
And  with  this  basket  on  his  arm,  the  lad 
Went  up  to  London,  found  a  master  there. 
Who  out  of  many  chose  the  trusty  boy 
To  go  and  overlook  his  merchandise 
Beyond  the  seas,  where  he  grew  wondnms  rich, 
And  left  estates  and  moneys  to  the  poor, 
Aad  M  bia  birthplace  built  a  chapel  ftoor«i 
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With  marble,  which  he  sent  from  foreigii  lands." 
These  thoaehts,  a^d  many  others  of  a  uke  aort. 
Passed  quicklv  through  the  mind  of  Isabel, 
And  her  &oe  brightened.     The  old  man  was  glad. 
And  thus  resumed :  '*  Well,  Isabel,  this  scheme 
These  two  days  has  been  meat  and  drink  to  me. 
Far  more  than  we  have  lost  is  left  ns  yet. 
— We  have  enough — I  wish  indeed  that  I 
Were  younger,— but  this  hope  is  a  good  hope. 
Make  ready  Luke's  best  gannents,  of  the  best 
Buy  for  him  more,  and  let  us  send  him  forth 
To-morrow,  or  the  next  day,  or  to-night : 
— If  he  could  go,  the  boy  should  go  to-night." 
Here  Michael  ceased,  and  to  the  fields  went  forth 
With  a  light  heart.     The  housewife  for  five  days 
Was  restfess  mom  and  night,  and  all  day  long 
Wrought  on  with  her  best  fingers  to  prepare 
Things  needful  for  the  journey  of  her  son. 
fiut  Isabel  was  glad  when  Sunday  came 
To  stop  her  in  her  work ;  for,  when  she  lay 
By  Michael's  side,  she  through  the  last  two  ni^ts 
Heard  him,  how  he  was  troubled  in  his  sleep: 
And  when  they  rose  at  morning  she  oould  see 
That  all  his  hopes  were  gone.     That  day  at  noon 
She  said  to  Luke,  while  they  two  by  themselres 
Were  sitting  at  the  door,  "  Thou  must  not  go ; 
We  have  no  other  child  but  thee  to  lose. 
None  to  remember — do  not  go  away. 
For  if  thou  leave  thy  father,  he  wiU  die." 
The  youth  made  answer  with  a  iocund  voioe 
And  Isabel,  when  she  had  told  her  fears, 
Becovered  heart.     That  evening  her  best  fine 
Did  she  bring  forth,  and  all  together  sat 
Like  happy  people  round  a  Christmas  fire. 

Next  mommg  Isabel  resumed  her  work ; 
And  all  the  ensuing  week  the  house  appeared 
As  cheerful  as  a  gix)ve  in  spring ;  at  length 
The  expected  letter  from  their  Kinsman  came, 
With  kind  assurances  that  he  would  do 
His  utmost  for  the  welfiire  of  the  boy ; 
To  which  requests  were  added  that  forthwith 
He  might  be  sent  to  him.  -  Ten  times  or  more 
The  letter  was  read  over ;  Isabel 
Went  forth  to  show  it  to  the  neighbours  round  r 
Nor  was  there  at  any  time  on  English  land 
A  prouder  heart  than  Luke's.     When  Isabel 
Had  to  her  house  returned,  the  old  man  said, 
"  He  shall  dei.art  to-morrow."    To  this  word 
The  housewife  answered,  talking  much  of  things 
Which,  if  at  such  short  notice  he  should  go. 
Would  surely  be  forgotten.    But  at  lengtn 
She  gave  consent,  and  Michael  was  at  ease. 

^ear  the  tumultuous  brooVs.  of  QcTees^cadLOf^i^ 
In  tiiat  deep  yalley,  Michael  kad  ds»eQ»l 
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To  build  a  8heei)fold ;  and,  before  he  heard 
The  tidings  of  his  melancholy  loss, 
For  this  same  purpose  he  had  gathered  up 
A  heap  of  stones,  which  by  the  streamlet  s  ed^ge 
Laj  thrown  together,  ready  for  the  work. 
With  Luke  that  evening  thitherward  he  walked ; 
And  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  place  he  stopped, 
And  thus  the  old  man  spake  to  him : — ''  My  son, 
To-morrow  thou  wilt  lea?e  me.    With  full  heart 
I  look  upon  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same 
That  wert  a  promise  to  me  ere  thy  birth. 
And  all  thy  life  hast  been  my  daily  joy. 
I  will  relate  to  thee  some  little  part 
Of  our  two  histories ;  'twill  do  thee  good 
When  thou  art  from  me,  even  if  I  should  speak 
Of  things  thou  canst  not  know  of.     After  thou 
First  earnest  into  the  world — as  it  befalls 
To  new-born  infants— thou  didst  sleep  away 
Two  days,  and  blessing  from  thy  father's  tongue 
Then  fell  upon  thee.    Day  by  day  passed  on, 
And  still  I  loved  thee  with  increasing  love. 
Never  to  living  ear  came  sweeter  sounds 
Than  when  I  heard  thee  by  my  own  fireside 
First  uttering,  without  words,  a  natural  tune ; 
When  thou,  a  feeding  babe,  didst  in  thy  joy 
Sing  at  thy  mother's  breast.     Month  followed  month, 
And  in  the  open  fields  mv  life  was  passed. 
And  on  thie  mountains,  else  I  think  that  thou 
Hadst  been  brought  up  upon  thy  father's  knees. 
But  we  were  playmates,  Luke :  among  these  hills. 
As  well  thou  Know'st,  in  us  the  old  and  young 
Have  played  together,  nor  with  me  didst  thou 
Lack  any  pleasure  which  a  boy  can  know." 
Luke  had  a  manly  heart ;  but  at  these  words 
He  sobbed  aloud.    The  old  man  grasped  his  hand. 
And  said,  ''  Nay,  do  not  take  it  so— 1  see 
That  these  are  things  of  which  I  need  not  speak. 
— Even  to  the  utmost  I  have  been  to  thee 
A  kind  and  a  good  father ;  and  herein 
I  but  repay  a  gift  which  I  myself 
Received  at  others'  hands ;  for,  though  now  old 
Beyond  the  common  life  of  man,  I  stUl 
Remember  them  who  loved  me  in  my  youth. 
Both  of  them  sleep  together ;  here  tliey  lived. 
As  all  their  forefathers  had  done ;  and  when 
At  length  their  time  was  come,^  they  were  not  loath 
To  ^ve  their  bodies  to  the  family  mould. 
I  wished  that  thou  shouldst  live  the  life  they  lived. 
But  'tis  a  long  time  to  look  back,  my  son, 
And  see  so  little  gain  from  sixty  years. 
These  fields  were  burthened  when  they  came  to  me ; 
Till  I  ytZA  forty  years  of  age,  not  more 
Than  half  of  mv  inheritance  was  mine. 
/  toiled  and  toiled ;  God  blessed  me  in  m^  ^qpcVl, 
And  till  these  three  weeks  past  the  land  Nv«a  Itenk 
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—It  looks  as  if  it  neyer  could  endue 

Another  master.    Heaven  forgiye  me,  Luke, 

If  I  judge  ill  for  thee,  bat  it  seems  good 

That  thou  shouldst  go."    At  this  the  old  man  panoed  \ 

Then,  pointing  to  the  stones  near  which  ihey  BtiDod, 

Thus,  after  a  short  silence,  he  resumed: 

"  This  was  a  work  for  us ;  and  now,  my  w»i» 

It  is  a  work  for  me.     But,  laj  one  stone — 

Here,  ky  it  for  me,  Luke,  with  thine  own  handei 

Nay,  boy,  be  of  good  hope ! — ^we  both  may  liire 

To  see  a  better  day.     At  eighty-four 

I  still  am  strong  and  stout  ^r — do  thou  thy  part, 

I  will  do  mine — I  will  begin  again 

With  many  tasks  that  were  resigned  to  thee ; 

Op  to  the  neights,  and  in  among  the  storms, 

Will  I  without  thee  go  again,  and  do 

All  works  which  I  was  wont  to  do  alone. 

Before  I  knew  thy  face.    Heaven  bless  thee,  boy  1 

Thy  heart  these  two  weeks  has  been  beating  &8i 

With  many  hopes — It  should  be  so — Yes^yea — 

I  knew  that  thou  couldst  never  have  a  wish 

To  leave  me,  Luke :  thou  hast  been  bound  to  me 

Only  by  links  of  love :  when  thou  art  gone. 

What  will  be  left  to  us !    But  I  foiiget 

My  purposes.    Lay  now  the  corner-stone. 

As  1  requested ;  and  hereafter,  Luke, 

When  thou  art  gone  awav,  should  evil  men 

Be  thy  companions,  think  of  me,  my  son. 

And  of  this  moment ;  hither  turn  thv  thoughts. 

And  (jfod  will  strengthen  thee :  amid  all  fear 

And  all  temptation,  Luke,  I  pray  that  thou 

Mayst  bear  m  mind  the  life  tnv  fathers  lived, 

Who^  being  innocent,  did  for  that  cause 

Bestir  them  in  good  deeds.    Now,  fare  thee  well — 

When  thou  return'st,  thou  in  this  place  wilt  see 

A  work  which  is  not  here :  a  covenant 

'Twill  be  between  us.     But,  whatever  fate 

Befall  thee,  I  shall  love  thee  to  the  last. 

And  bear  thy  memory  with  me  to  the  grave." 

The  shepherd  ended  here;  and  Luke  stooped  down. 
And,  as  his  father  had  requested,  laid 
The  first  stone  of  the  sheepfold.     At  the  sight 
The  old  man's  grief  broke  from  him ;  to  his  heart 
He  pressed  his  son,  he  kissed  him  and  wept ; 
And  to  the  house  together  Uiey  returned. 
— Hushed  was  that  house  in  peace,  or  seeming  peace, 
Bre  the  ni^ht  fell :  with  morrow's  dawn  the  bqy 
Began  his  joumev,  and  when  he  had  reached 
The  public  wa^,  ne  put  on  a  bold  face : 
And  all  the  neighbours,  as  he  passed  their  doors. 
Came  forth  with  wishes  and  with  &rewell  prayers^ 
That  to)loit^  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 
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A  good  reporl  did  from  their  kinsman  eoioe. 
Of  Luke  and  Mg  well-doing :  and  the  boy 
Wrote  loving  letters,  full  of  wondrous  news, 
WLich,  as  Che  buusewife  phrased  it,  were  throoghoat 
"The  pretlieai  letters  that  were  ever  seen." 
Both  parent*  read  them  with  rejoicing  hearta. 
80,  man;  months  passed  on  :  and  once  again 
The  shepherd  went  about  his  dailv  work 
With  confident  and  cheerful  thoughts ;  and  now 
Sometimes  when  he  eonld  find  a  leisure  hour 
He  tn  that  vallej  took  his  way,  and  there 
Wrought  at  the  sheepfold.     Meantime  Luke  began 
To  slacken  in  his  duty  ;  and  at  length 
He  in  the  dissolute  city  gave  himself 
To  eyil  oouraes :  ignominy  and  shame 
FeU  OD  him,  so  that  he  wss  drirea  at  last 
To  seek  a  hiding-place  beyond  the  seaa. 

There  is  a  comfort  in  the  strength  of  lore ; 
'Twill  make  a  thing  endurable,  which  else 
Would  break  the  heart:— old  Michael  found  it  so. 
I  have  coDversed  with  more  than  one  who  well 
Itemembered  the  old  man,  and  what  be  was 
Years  after  he  had  heard  this  heavy  news. 
Uis  bodily  fiame  had  been  from  yodtb  to  age 


Of  an  unoaual  atnnglb.    Among  the  rocks 
He  went,  and  still  loAed  np  npon  the  sun, 
And  listened  to  the  wind ;  and  as  before 
Yeifortaed  all  kinda  of  laboni  fo>  his  abeicfi, 
Aad  tor  the  Jand,  his  small  Inheiilauoe. 
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And  to  that  hollow  dell  from  time  to  time 

Did  he  repair,  to  build  Uie  fold  of  vhioh 

His  flock  iiad  need.    'Tis  not  forgotten  yei 

The  pity  which  was  then  in  every  heart 

For  the  old  man — and  'tis  believed  by  all 

That  many  and  many  a  dav  he  thither  went. 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

There,  by  the  sheepfold,  sometimes  was  he  sees 

Sitting  alone,  with  that  his  faithful  dog. 

Then  old,  beside  him,  lying  at  his  feet. 

The  length  of  full  seven  years  from  time  to  time 

He  at  the  building  of  this  sheepfold  wrought. 

And  left  the  work  unfinished  when  he  died. 

Three  years,  or  little  more,  did  Isabel 

Survive  her  husband :  at  her  death  Ui'  estate 

Was  sold,  and  went  into  a  stranger's  hand. 

The  cottage  which  was  named  *'  The  Evening  Star  " 

Is  gone — we  ploughshare  has  been  through  the  fi^nMBil 

On  which  it  stood :  great  changes  have  been  vzonght 

In  all  the  neighbourhood :  yet  the  oak  is  left 

That  grew  b^de  their  door;  and  the  remains 

Of  the  unfinished  sheepfold  may  be  seen 

Beside  the  boist'rous  brook  of  dreenhead  GhyU. 


XXIV. 
LAODAMIA. 

"  With  sacrifice,  before  the  rising  mom 
Performed,  my  slaughtered  lord  have  I  required ; 
And  in  thick  darkness,  amid  shades  forlorn. 
Him  of  the  infernal  gods  have  I  desired : 
Celestial  pity  I  again  implore ; — 
Restore  him  to  my  sight,  great  Jove,  restore ! " 

So  speaking,  and  by  fervent  love  endowed 

With  fedth,  the  suppliant  heavenward  lifls  her  handa 

While,  like  the  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud. 

Her  countenance  brightens — and  her  eye  expands. 

Her  bosom  heaves  and  spreads,  her  stature  grows. 

And  she  exi>eGts  the  issue  in  repose. 

0  terror !  what  hath  she  perceived  \    0  joy ! 
What  doth  she  look  on — whom  doth  she  behold  t 
Her  hero  slain  upon  the  b^Etch  of  Troy  ? 
His  vital  presence — his  corporeal  mould  1 
It  is — ^if  sense  deceive  her  not — 'tis  he  ! 
And  a  god  leads  him — wing^  Mercury  1 

Mild  Hermes  spake,  and  touched.  \iex  '«\>^Vi\a'«r»aBil 
I  ThaX  calms  all  fear :  '*  SucVi  giaioe  \A\Xi  Qtv«nyd\.>ib£s  V^^^ 


'"'""  ''""''^  "•  a'  At„iio„,, 
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Forth  sprang  the  impassioned  queen  her  lord  to  daip; 

Again  tnat  consummation  she  essayed ; 

Bat  unsubstantial  form  eludes  her  grasp 

As  often  as  that  eager  grasp  was  made. 

The  phantom  parts — but  parts  to  reunite. 

And  reassume  his  place  before  her  sight. 

"  Protesilaus,  lo  !  thy  guide  is  gone ! 
Confirm,  I  pray,  the  vision  with  thy  voice : 
This  is  our  palace, — yonder  is  thy  throne  ; 
Speak,  and  the  floor  thou  tread'st  on  will  rejoice. 
Not  to  appal  me  have  the  gods  bestowed 
This  precious  boon,— and  blessed  a  sad  abode." 

"  Great  Jove,  Laodamia,  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect :  —Spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive. 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 
And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 

"  Thou  know'st,  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 

That  the  first  Greek  who  touched  the  Trojan  strand 

Should  die ;  but  me  the  threat  did  not  witohold : 

A  gen'rous  cause  a  victim  did  demand  ; 

And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain ; 

A  self-devoted  chief— by  Hector  sudn." 

"  Supreme  of  heroes — bravest,  noblest,  best  1 

Thy  matchless  courage  I  bewail  no  more, 

Tliat  then,  when  tens  of  thousands  were  depresaecl 

B  V  doubt,  propelled  thee  to  the  fatal  shore ; 

Thou  found'st — and  I  forgive  thee — here  thon  art — 

A  nobler  counsellor  than  my  poor  heart. 

"  But  thou,  though  capable  of  sternest  deed, 

Wert  kind  as  resolute,  and  good  as  brave ; 

And  He,  whose  power  restores  thee,  hath  decreed 

That  thou  shoulast  cheat  the  malice  of  the  grave  ; 

Redundant  are  thy  locks,  thy  lips  as  fiiir 

As  when  their  breath  enriched  Thessalian  air. 

"  No  spectre  greets  me, — ^no  vain  shadow  this : 
Come,  blooming  hero,  place  thee  by  my  side  1  ^ 
Give,  on  this  well-known  couch,  one  nuptial  kisa 
To  me,  this  day  a  second  time  thy  bride  1  " 
Jove  frowned  in  heaven :  the  conscious  ParcsB  threw 
Upon  those  roseate  lips  a  Stygian  hue. 

"  This  visage  tells  thee  that  m^doom  is  past: 
Know,  virtue  were  not  virtue  if  tiie  joys 
Of  sense  were  able  to  return  as  fast 
And  surely  as  they  vanisli. — Ear\.\i  Ol«b\iTo^^ 
Thoae  raptures  duly — Erebus  d\aOLa\ii«  •. 
Calm  pieasures  there  abide— maieaWc  "^\i». 
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"  Be  taught,  0  faithful  consort,  to  control 
BebelUous  pasaion :  for  the  gods  approFO 
The  depth,  and  not  the  tumult  of  the  soul ; 
The  feryour-— not  the  impotence  of  love. 
Thy  transports  moderate ;  and  meekly  mourn 
When  I  depart,  for  brief  is  my  sojourn " 

**  Ah,  wherefore  1 — Did  not  Hercules  by  force 
Wrest  from  the  guardian  monster  of  the  tomb 
Alcestis,  a  reanimated  oorse. 
Given  back  to  dwell  on  earth  in  beaatj'g  bloom 
Medea's  spells  dispersed  the  weight  of  vears, 
And  ^son  stood  a  youth  'mid  youthful  peers. 

**  The  gods  to  us  are  merciful — and  they 

Tet  further  may  relent ;  for  mightier  far 

Than  strength  of  nerve  and  sinew,  or  the  sway 

Of  magic,  potent  over  sun  and  star. 

Is  love — though  ofb  to  agony  distressed ; 

And  though  ms  favourite  seat  be  feeble  woman's  breast. 

"  But  if  thou  go'st,  I  follow "    "  Peace ! "  ho  said— 

She  looked  upon  him  and  was  calmed  and  cheered ; 
The  i^basUy  colour  from  his  Ups  had  fled ; 
In  his  deportment,  shape,  and  mien  appeared 
Elysian  beauty — melancholy  grace — 
Brought  from  a  pensive  though  a  happy  place. 

He  spake  of  love,  such  love  as  apirits  feel 
In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 
No  fears  to  beat  away— no  strifes  to  h^ — 
The  past  unsi|[hed  for,  and  the  future  sure ; 
Spake,  as  a  witness,  of  a  second  birth 
For  idl  that  is  most  perfeet  upon  earth : 

Of  all  that  is  most  beauteous— imaged  there 

In  happier  beauty ;  more  pelluind  streams. 

An  ampler  »ther,  a  diviner  air. 

And  fields  invested  with  purpureal  gleams ; 

Climes  which  the  sun,  who  sneds  the  brightest  day 

Earth  knows,  is  all  unworthy  to  survey. 

Tet  there  the  soul  shall  enter  which  hath  earned 

That  privilege  by  virtue.—"  Ill,"  said  he, 

**  The  end  ot  man's  existence  I  discerned, 

Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry  * 

Gould  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime,— day  and  night : 

"  And  while  my  jrouthful  peers,  before  my  eyes 
(Each  hero  following  bis  peculiar  bent), 

*  For  this  feature  in  the  character  of  Prote^aua,  «m  t\v&  ^^  Vi>\n«s\«.\& 
AttJlB-'of  Earlpldea. 
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Prepared  themaelTes  for  glorioas  enterpriw 
By  martial  sporta,— K>r,  seated  in  the  ieiat, 
Cniefbains  and  kings  in  coaneil  were  detained ; 
What  time  the  fleet  at  Aulis  lay  enchained. 

"  The  wished- for  wind  was  giren : — I  then  revohred 
Our  future  course,  upon  the  silent  sea ; 
And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  wa^,  resolVed 
That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 
The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand, — 
Mine  the  first  olood  that  tinged  the  Trojan  nnd. 

"  Tet  bitter,  ofttimes  bitter,  was  the  pang 

When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  belovdd  wife; 

On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang. 

And  on  the  joys  we  shar^  in  mortal  life, — 

The  paths  which  we  had  trod — ^these  fountaina — ^flowers; 

My  new-planned  cities,  and  nnfinished  towers. 

"  But  should  suspense  permit  the  foe  to  ery, 
'  Behold  they  tremble ! — haughty  their  array. 
Yet  of  their  number  no  one  dares  to  die  1 ' — 
In  sonl  I  swept  the  indignity  away: 
Old  frailties  tnen  recurred: — ^but  lofty  thought. 
In  act  embodied,  my  deliverance  wrought. 

*'  And  thou,  though  strong  in  love,  art  all  too  weak 

In  reason,  in  self-eovemment  too  uow ; 

I  counsel  thee  by  fortitude  to  seek 

Our  bless'd  reunion  in  the  shades  below. 

Th'  invisible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathiied ; 

Be  thy  affections  raised  and  solemnized. 

"  Learn  by  a  mortal  yearning  to  ascend 
Towards  a  higher  object : — Love  was  ^vexi. 
Encouraged,  sanctioned,  chiefly  for  this  end: 
For  this  the  passion  to  excess  was  driven — 
That  self  might  be  annulled ;  her  bondage  prove 
The  fetters  of  a  dream,  oppc^ed  to  love. 

Aloud  she  shrieked — for  Hermes  reappears ! 

Round  the  dear  shade  she  would  have  clung — 'tis  vain; 

The  hours  are  past, — ^too  brief  had  they  been  years ; 

And  him  no  moi-tal  effort  can  detain : 

Swift  toward  the  realms  that  know  not  earthly  da^ 

He  through  the  portal  takes  his  silent  way — 

And  on  the  palace  floor  a  lifeless  corse  she  lay. 

Ah,  judge  her  gently  who  so  deeply  loved ! 
Her,  who,  in  reason's  spite,  yet  without  crime. 
Was  in  a  trance  of  passion  thus  removed ; 
Delivered  from  the  ^ling  yoke  of  time. 
And  these  frail  elements — to  gather  flowers 
Of  blissfnl  quiet  'mid  nTifaid\iv!g\M>^«ia. 
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Te(  tears  to  hnman  Buffering  are  due ; 
And  mortal  hopes  defeated  and  o'ertbrown 
Are  mourned  by  man,  and  not  by  man  alone, 
As  fondly  he  bdieres. — Upon  the  side 
Of  Hellespont  (such  faith  was  entertained) 
A  knot  of  spiry  trees  for  ages  grew 
From  out  the  tomb  of  him  for  whom  she  died  ; 
And  erer,  when  such  stature  they  had  gained 
That  Ilium's  walls  were  subject  to  their  view. 
The  trees'  tall  summits  withered  at  the  right ; 
A  constant  interchange  of  growth  and  blight ! 


Votmie^  of  tfie  dPanc^. 


TO  THE  DAISY. 

"  Her*  divine  sUU  taught  me  this, 
That  from  everything  I  saw 
I  could  Bome  instmctioD  draw, 
And  raise  pleasure  to  the  height 
ThroDi^  the  meaneat  obje^s  tight 
By  the  mnrmnr  of  a  spring 
Or  the  least  bough's  mstelling ; 
By  a  Daisy  whose  leaves  spread 
Shut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed ; 
Or  a  shady  bush  or  tree; 
She  could  more  inftise  in  me 
Than  all  Nature's  beauties  can 
In  some  other  wiser  man.** 


O.  WlTHBM. 


In  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I  went, 
From  hill  to  hill,  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent, 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy  ; 
But  now  my  own  delights  I  make, — 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake, 
And  gladly  Nature's  loTe  partake 

Of  thee,  sweet  Dai^  1 

When  soothed  a  while  by  milder  airs. 
Thee  Winter  in  the  ^land  wears 
That  thinly  shades  his  few  grey  hairs; 
Sprmg  cannot  shun  uiee; 


^HisMusQL  A 
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Whole  summer  fieldi  are  thina  hj  right; 
And  Autumn,  mekncholT  wicht  I 
]>oIJl  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 
When  rains  are  on  thee. 

In  shoals  and  hands,  a  morrioe  train. 
Thou  greet'st  the  trayeller  in  the  lane ; 
If  weloomed  onoe,  thou  oount'at  ife  gain ; 

Thou  art  not  daunted. 
Nor  car'st  if  thou  be  set  at  naught ; 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought^ 

When  such  are  wanted. 

Be  yiolets  in  their  secret  mews 

The  flowers  the  wanton  lephyrs  choose ; 

Proud  be  the  rose,  with  rains  and  dews 

Her  head  impearling ; 
Thou  liy'st  with  less  ambitious  aim, 
Tet  hast  not  gone  without  thy  fame ; 
Thou  art  ind^,  by  many  a  claim. 

The  poet's  darling. 

If  to  a  rock  from  rains  he  fl^. 
Or,  some  bright  day  of  April  sky, 
Imprisoned  by  hot  sunshine  lie 

Near  the  green  holly. 
And  wearily  at  length  should  &re ; 
He  need  but  look  about,  and  there 
Thou  art ! — a  friend  at  hand,  to  scare 

His  melancholy. 

A  hundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower. 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour, 
Haye  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehension ; 
Some  steady  love ;  some  brief  delight ; 
Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy,  wrong  or  ngh^ 

Or  stray  invention. 

If  stately  passions  in  me  bum, 

And  one  chance  look  to  thee  should  tarn 

I  drink,  out  of  an  humbler  urn, 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  sympathy  that  heeds 
The  common  life,  our  nature  breeds ; 
A  wisdom  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hesxts  at  leisure. 

When,  smitten  bv  the  morning  ray, 
I  see  thee  rise,  aleit  aiui  ^^^    . 
Then,  cheerful  fto^er  \  m^  bv^vXa  ^\a:5 
With  kindxed  {^aiaLneaa*. 
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And  when,  at  dusk,  by  dews  oppressed. 
Thou  Buik'st,  the  image  of  thy  rest 
Hath  often  eased  my  pensive  oreast 
Of  careful  saoness. 

And  all  day  long  I  number  yet, 
All  seasons  through,  another  debt. 
Which  I,  wherever  thou  art  met, 

To  thee  am  owing ; 
An  instinct  <»11  it,  a  blmd  sense ; 
A  happy,  genial  innuenoe. 
Coming  one  knows  not  how,  nor  whence 

Nor  whither  going: 

Child  of  the  year  I  that  round  dost  run 
Thy  course,  bold  lover  of  the  sun. 
And  cheerful  when  the  day's  begun 

As  morning  leveret, 
Thy  long-lost  praise*  thou  shalt  regain ; 
Dear  thou  shalt  be  to  future  men. 
As  in  old  time ; — ^thou  not  in  vain 

Art  Nature's  fftvourite. 


IL 

A  WHIBL-BLAST  from  behind  the  hill 
Bushed  o'er  the  wood  with  startling  sound : 
Then,  all  at  once,  the  air  was  still. 
And  showers  of  hailstones  pattered  round. 
Where  leafless  oaks  towered  high  above, 
I  sat  within  an  undergrove 
Of  tallest  hollies,  tall  and  green ; 
A  fairer  bower  was  never  seen. 
From  year  to  vear  the  spacious  floor 
With  withered  leaves  is  covered  o'er, 
Tou  could  not  lay  a  hair  between : 
And  all  the  year  the  bower  is  green. 
But  see  1  where'er  the  hailstones  drop. 
The  withered  leaves  all  skip  and  hop. 
There's  not  a  breeze — ^no  breath  of  air — 
Tet  here,  and  there,  and  everywhere 
Along  the  floor,  beneath  the  snade 
By  those  embowering  hollies  made, 
The  leaves  in  myriadui  jump  and  spring, 
As  if,  with  pipes  and  music  rare. 
Some  Bobin  Groodfellow  were  there. 
And  all  those  leaves,  in  festive  glee. 
Were  dancing  to  the  minstrelsy. 

*  See,  In  Chances  sad  tlie  elder  poets,  the  bonounfoimvcVi  \«\i^Vk 
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With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon,  thoa  dimb'st  the  sky ! 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  &oe  I  * 

Where  art  thou  1    Thou  whom  I  haTB  seen  on  high 

Running  among  the  clouds  a  wood-nymph's  race  1 

Unhappy  nuns,  whose  common  breath's  a  sigh 

Which  they  would  stifle,  move  at  such  a  pace  1 

The  northern  wind,  to  call  thee  to  the  chase. 

Must  blow  to-night  his  buele-hom.     Had  I 

The  power  of  Merlin,  goddess  !  this  should  be : 

And  all  the  stars  now  shrouded  up  in  heaven. 

Should  sally  forth,  to  keep  thee  company. 

What  strife  would  then  be  yours,  fair  creatures,  driven. 

Now  up,  now  down,  and  sparkling  in  your  p;lee ! 

But,  Cynthia,  should  to  thee  the  palm  be  given. 

Queen,  both  for  beauty  and  for  mi^esty. 


IV. 

THE  GREEN  LINNET. 

Behbath  these  fruit-tree  boughs  that  shed 
Their  snow-white  blossoms  on  my  head, 
With  brightest  sunshine  round  me  spread 

Of  spring's  unclouded  weather, 
In  this  sequestered  nook  how  sweet 
To  sit  upon  my  orchard-seat ! 
And  flowers  and  birds  once  more  to  greet. 

My  last  year's  friends  together. 

One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest : 
Hail  to  thee,  far  above  the  rest 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion. 
Thou,  Linnet !  in  thy  green  array. 
Presiding  spirit  here  to-day. 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May, 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. 

While  birds,  and  butterflies,  and  flowers 
Make  aU  one  band  of  paramours. 
Thou,  ranging  up  and  down  the  bowers, 

Art  sole  m  thy  employment ; 
A  life,  a  presence  like  the  air. 
Scattering  thv  gladness  without  care, 
Too  blest  witn  any  one  to  pair. 

Thyself  thy  own  enjoyment. 

Upon  yon  tuft  of  hazel  trees 
That  twinkle  to  ibe  gust^  \>TQeiA, 

*  From  a  aomxet  ol  Sir  V\iSUp  &Y<ivvtt>r- 
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Behold  Mm  perched  in  ecstasies, 

Tet  seeming  still  to  horer ; 
There !  where  the  flutter  of  his  winjirs 
Upon  his  back  and  body  flin^ 
Shadows  and  sunny  glimmermgs, 

That  cover  him  all  over. 

While  thus'  before  my  eyes  he  gleams, 
A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems ; 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teems 

His  little  son^;  in  gushes : 
As  if  it  pleased  him  to  disdain  ^ 
And  mock  the  form  which  he  did  feign, 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  train 

Of  leaves  among  the  bushes. 


V. 

TO  THB  SMALL  CELANDINB.* 

Fahsibs,  lilies,  kingcups,  daisies. 
Let  them  live  upon  tiieir  praises  ; 
Long  as  there's  a  sun  that  sets, 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets. 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story : 
There's  a  flower  tnat  shall  be  mine,  • 
'Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Eyes  of  some  men  travel  far 
For  the  finding  of  a  star ; 
Up  and  down  the  heavens  they  go. 
Men  that  keep  a  mighty  rout  1 
I'm  as  great  as  they,  I  trow, 
Since  the  day  I  found  thee  out. 
Little  flower ! — I'll  make  a  stir 
Like  a  great  astronomer. 

Modest,  yet  withal  an  elf 
Bold,  and  lavish  of  thyself; 
Since  we  needs  must  first  hAve  met 
I  have  seen  thee,  high  and  low, 
Thirty  years  or  more,  and  yet 
'Twas  a  fietoe  I  did  not  know ; 
Thou  hast  now,  go  where  I  may, 
Fifty  greetings  in  a  day. 

Bre  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush. 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  its  nest. 
Thou  wilt  come  with  half  a  caVL, 


Common  pQewort. 
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Spreading  out  thj  glooy  breut 
Like  ft  careless  prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun. 
When  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Poets,  Tain  men  in  their  mood  ! 
Travel  with  the  multitude ; 
Never  heed  them ;  I  aver 
That  they  all  are  wanton  wooers, 
fiut  the  thrifty  cottager. 
Who  stirs  little  out  of  doors, 
Joys  to  spy  thee  near  her  home : 
Spring  is  coming — thou  art  come  I 

Comfort  have  thou  of  th^r  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbonrhood, 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 
In  the  lane — there's  not  a  place. 
Howsoever  mean  it  be. 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  the 

111  befall  the  yellow  flowers. 
Children  of  the  flaring  hours ! 
Buttercups,  that  will  oe  seen. 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no  : 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien  ^ 
They  have  done  as  worldlmgs  do. 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine. 
Little,  humble  Celandine  1 

Prophet  of  delight  and  mirth. 
Scorned  and  slighted  upon  earth  I 
Herald  of  a  mi^ty  band. 
Of  a  joyous  train  ensuing, 
Singing  at  my  heart's  command. 
In  uie  lanes  my  thoughts  pursuing 
I  will  sing,  as  doth  behove, 
Hymns  in  praise  of  what  I  }ove  I 


VL 

TO  THE  SAMB  FLOWEB. 

PLXASimis  newly  found  are  sweet 
When  they  lie  about  our  feet; 
February  last,  my  heart 
First  at  sight  of  thee  was  glad ; 
All  unheard  of  as  thou  art. 
Thou  must  needs,  I  think,  have  had. 
Celandine!  and \oii^ «hi^. 
Praise  of  wMcki  1  uotiar^i^iwiNi. 
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I  have  not  a  doubt  but  he, 
Whosoe'er  the  man  might  be, 
Who  the  first  with  pointed  rays, 
(Workman  worthy  to  be  sainted) 
Set  the  sign-boara  in  a  blaze. 
When  the  risen  sun  he  painted,  • 
Took  the  fancj  from  a  glance 
At  thy  glittering  countenance. 

Soon  as  gentle  breezes  bring 
News  ofwinter's  Tanishing, 
And  the  children  build  their  bowers, 
Sticking  kerchief-pots  of  mould  . 
All  about  with  full-blown  flowers, 
Thick  as  sheep  in  shepherd's  fold  I 
With  the  proudest  thou  art  there, 
Mantling  m  the  tiny  square. 

Often  have  I  sighed  to  measure 
Bj  myself  a  lonely  pleasure. 
Sighed  to  think,  I  read  a  book 
Only  read,  perhisips,  by  me ; 
Tet  I  long  could  oyerlook 
Thy  bright  coronet  and  thee. 
And  thy  arch  and  wily  ways. 
And  thy  store  of  other  praise. 

Blithe  of  heart  from  week  to  week 
Thou  dost  play  at  hide-and-seek ; 
While  the  patient  primrose  sits 
Like  a  bezgar  in  the  cold, 
Thou,  a  nower  of  wiser  wits, 
Slipp'st  into  thy  sheltered  hold : 
Bngnt  as  any  of  the  train 
When  ye  all  are  out  again. 

Thou  art  not  beyond  the  moon. 
But  a  thing  "  breath  our  shoon  :  *** 
Let,  as  old  Miwellan  did. 
Others  roam  about  the  sea ; 
Build  who  will  a  pyramid ; 
Praise  it  is  enougn  for  me. 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  will  love  my  little  flower. 


VIL 

THE  WATERFALL  AND  THE  EGLANTINE. 

"  Beooni,  thou  fond  presumptuous  elf," 
Exclaimed  a  thandering  yoioe, 
"  Nor  dare  to  thrust  thjr  foolish  self 
Between  me  and  my  choice  T* 

*Scottlc^  shoes.- 
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A  fiiUing  Water  swoln  wiih  snows 
Thus  spake  to  a  poor  Brier-rose, 
That,  all  bemttered  with  Us  foam. 
And  dancing  nigh,  and  daneing  low. 
Was  liying,  as  a  child  might  lmow« 
In  an  unhappy  home. 

"  Dost  thou  presume  my  course  to  block  f 

Off,  off !  or,  puny  thing ! 

Ill  hurl  thee  headlong  wiih  the  rock 

To  which  thy  fibres  mug." 

The  flood  was  t^frannous  and  strong ; 

The  patient  Bner  suffered  long. 

Nor  aid  he  utter  groan  or  sigh. 

Hoping  the  danger  would  be  past : 

But,  seeing  no  relief,  at  last 

He  ventured  to  reply., 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Brier^  "blame  me  not ; 

Why  should  we  dwell  m  strife  1 

We  who  in  this,  our  natal  spot. 

Once  lived  a  happy  life ! 

You  stirred  me  on  my  rocky  bed — 

What  pleasure  through  my  veins  you  spread  1 

The  summer  long,  from  day  to  day, 

My  leaves  you  freshened  and  bedewed  ; 

Nor  was  it  common  gratitude 

That  did  your  cares  repay. 

**  When  Spring  came  on  with  bud  and  bell. 

Among  these  rocks  did  I 

Before  you  hang  my  wreaths,  to  tell 

That  gentle  days  were  nigh  ! 

And,  in  the  sultry  summer  hours, 

I  sheltered  you  with  leaves  and  flowers  ; 

And  in  my  leaves — now  shed  and  gone. 

The  linnet  lodged,  and  for  us  two 

Chanted  his  pretty  songs,  when  you 

Had  little  voice  or  none. 

"  But  now  proud  thoughts  are  in  your  l;reas^^ 

What  grief  is  mine  you  see. 

Ah  !  would  you  think,  even  yet  how  blest 

Together  we  might  be  ! 

Though  of  both  leaf  and  flower  bereft. 

Some  ornaments  to  me  are  left — 

Rich  store  of  scarlet  hips  is  mine. 

With  which  I,  in  my  humble  way, 

Would  deck  you  manv  a  winter's  day, 

A  happy  Eglantine . 

What  more  he  said  I  cannot  tell : 
The  torrent  thundered  down  the  dell 
W^ith  unabating  haste : 
/  listened,  nor  aught  else  co\)\dL\veaiit  \ 
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The  Brier  quaked — and  much  I  fear 
Those  aooents  were  his  hist. 


VIIL 
THE  OAK  AND  THE  BROOM. 

A  PASTOBAIi. 

His  simple  truths  did  Andrew  glean 
Beside  tne  babbling  rills; 
A  careful  student  he  had  been 
Among  the  woods  and  hills. 
One  winter's  night,  when  through  the  trees 
The  wind  was  tnundering,  on  his  knees 
His  youneest  bom  did  Andrew  hold : 
And  while  the  rest  a  ruddv  ^uire, 
Were  seated  round  their  blazing  fire. 
This  tale  the  shepherd  told : — 

"I  saw  a  crag,  a  lofty  stone 

As  ever  tempest  beat ! 

Out  of  its  head  an  Oak  had  grown, 

A  Broom  out  of  its  feet. 

The  time  was  March,  a  cheerful  noon — 

The  thaw-wind  with  the  breath  of  June, 

Breathed  gently  from  the  warm  south-west : 

When,  in  a  Toice  sedate  with  age. 

This  Oak,  a  giant  and  a  sage. 

His  neighbour  thus  addresm : — 

'  Eight  weary  weeks,  through  rock  and  clay, 

Along  this  mountain's  edge. 

The  nrost  hath  wrought  botii  night  and  dAy, 

Wedge  driying  after  wedge. 

Look  up  I  and  think,  above  your  head 

What  trouble  surely  will  be  bred ; 

Last  nkht  I  heard  a  crash — 'tis  true, 

The  spunters  took  another  road — 

I  see  them  yonder — what  a  load 

For  such  a  thing  as  you ! 

*  You  are  preparing,  as  before. 

To  deck  your  slender  shape ; 

And  vet.  just  three  years  back — ^no  more-- 

Ton  haa  a  stranee  escape. 

Down  from  yon  cliff  a  fragment  broke ; 

It  came,  you  know,  with  nre  and  smoke. 

And  hitherward  it  bent  its  way : 

This  ponderous  block  was  canght  by  me. 

And  o'er  j^our  head,  as  you  may  see, 

'Tis  hanging  to  this  day  1 

*Tbe  thing  had  better  be^  aaVeep, 
WbKteyer  thing  it  were. 
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Or  breeze,  or  bird,  or  dog.  or  sheep. 

That  first  did  plant  you  there. 

For  you  and  your  nreen  twin  deooy 

The  little  witless  snepherd-boy 

To  come  and  slumber  in  your  bower ; 

And,  trust  me,  on  some  sultry  noon. 

Both  you  and  he.  Heaven  knows  how  soon  ] 

Will  perish  in  one  hour. 

'  From  me  this  friendly  warning  take  * — 

The  Broom  jbegan  to  doze. 

And  thus,  to  keep  herself  awake. 

Did  gently  interpose : 

*  My  thanks  for  yonr  discourse  are  due ; 

That  it  is  true,  and  more  than  tme, 

I  know,  and  I  have  known  it  long ; 

Frail  is  the  bond  by  which  we  hold 

Our  being,  be  we  young  or  old, 

Wise,  foolish,  weak,  or  strong. 

'  Disasters,  do  the  best  we  can, 

Will  reach  both  great  and  small ; 

And  he  is  oft  the  wisest  man 

Who  is  not  wise  at  all. 

For  me,  why  should  I  wish  to  roam  1 

This  spot  is  my  paternal  home, 

It  is  my  pleasant  heritage ; 

My  father,  many  a  happy  year, 

Here  spread  his  careless  blossoms,  here 

Attained  a  good  old  age. 

'  E'en  such  as  his  may  be  my  lot. 

What  cause  have  I  to  haunt 

My  heart  with  terrors  1    Am  I  not 

In  truth  a  favoured  plant ! 

On  me  such  bounty  summer  pours. 

That  I  am  covered  o'er  with  nowera ; 

And,  when  the  frost  is  in  the  sky. 

My  branches  are  so  fresh  and  gay 

That  you  might  look  at  me  and  say. 

This  plant  can  never  die. 

'  The  butterfly,  all  green  and  gold. 

To  me  hath  orten  flown. 

Here  in  my  blossoms  to  behold 

Wings  loveljr  as  his  own. 

When  grass  is  chill  with  rain  or  dew. 

Beneath  my  shade  the  mother  ewe 

Lies  with  her  infant  lamb ;  I  see 

The  love  they  to  each  other  make, 

And  the  sweet  joy  which  they  partake, 

It  is  a  joy  to  me. 

"  Her  voice  was  bWt'be,  Vet  \ieax\.  ^«A\vgti\\ 
The  Broom  might  have  pxaaueA. 
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Her  s})eechy  until  the  stars  of  night 
Their  journey  had  renewed : 
fiut  in  the  branches  of  the  Oak 
Two  rayens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  eladsome  air ; 
And  to  her  own  green  Dower  the  breeze 
That  instant  brought  two  stripling  bees, 
To  rest  and  murmur  there. 

"  One  night,  my  children,  from  the  North 

There  came  a  furious  blast ; 

At  break  of  day  I  ventured  forth. 

And  near  the  clifr  I  passed. 

The  storm  had  fallen  upon  the  Oak, 

And  struck  him  with  a  mighty  stroke, 

And  whirled,  and  whirled  him  &r  away ; 

And  in  one  hospitable  cleft 

The  little  careless  Broom  was  left 

To  lire  for  many  a  day." 


IX 

THE  EEDBREA8T  AND  THE  BUTTERFLY. 

Art  thou  the  bird  whom  man  loves  best. 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast, 

Our  little  English  Robin; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  aoors 
When  autumn  winds  are  sobbing  ? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  ^rs  1 

Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inland) 
The  bird,  whom  by  some  name  or  other, 
All  men  who  know  call  thee  their  brother. 
The  darling  of  children  and  men  1 
Could  Father  Adam  *  open  his  eyes. 
And  see  this  sight  beneath  the  skies. 
He'd  wish  to  close  them  again. 

If  the  butterfly  knew  but  his  friend. 
Hither  his  flight  he  would  bend; 
And  find  his  way  to  me. 
Under  the  brandies  of  the  tree. 
In  and  out,  he  darts  about ; 
Can  this  be  the  bird,  to  man  so  good. 
That,  after  their  bewildering. 
Did  cover  with  leaves  the  little  children 
So  painfully  in  the  wood  1 


*  Paradise  Lost,  Book  XL,  where  Adam  points  ooJt  ttt'&v^^bAWi&BaQth 
^Aga  of  the  eagle  ehating  **  two  birds  of  gayett  p\«iAi^^*  tSk4  ^QtMt 
tMrt  and  bind  punaed  by  tbeir  enemy. 
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What  iiiled  thee,  Sohin,  thai  than  omtldM  pi 

A  boLutifiil  creature. 
That  IB  gentle  bjiutare? 
Beneatli  the  eommaT  ikji 
Prom  aower  to  flower  let  him  flj  ; 
'Tib  all  that  he  Tiahns  to  do. 
The  cheerer  thoo  of  our  in-door  Htdnesa, 
He  ie  the  friend  of  our  summer  gladnets  : 
What  hinders,  then,  that  je  ibould  be 

"' '"  "le  sonn^  weather, 

n  the  an  together  ; 
niuKB  in  crimaon  are 
brigiit  as  tbineowul 
If  thon  wouldst  be  happj  in  th;  neat, 
0  pioDB  bird  I  whom  man  loves  best, 
IiOTe  him,  or  leave  him  alone  1 


TO  THB  DAISY. 

WiTU  little  here  to  do  or  see 
Of  thiDES  that  in  tb«  gnsX  winU  ^ 
Street  Paiaj  I  oH  I  talV.  Vi  thw. 
For  thoQ  art  vortb^  -. 
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Thou  unassuming  common-place 
Of  Nature,  with  that  homely  face, 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace, 
Which  love  makes  for  thee ! 

Oft  do  I  sit  by  thee  at  ease. 
And  weave  a  web  of  similes. 
Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  ndsmg: 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
I  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blame. 
As  is  the  humour  of  the  game, 

While  I  am  gasing. 

A  nun  demure,  of  iowW  port ; 

Or  sprightly  maiden  of  lore's  court. 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations ; 
A  queen  in  orown  of  rubies  dressed ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 
Are  all,  as  seem  to  suit  thee  best. 

Thy  appellations. 

A  little  Gydops,  with  one  eye 

Staring  to  threaten  and  defy — 

That  thought  oomes  next ;  and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over. 
The  shape  will  yanish,  and,  behold  I 
A  silver  e^ield  with  boss  of  gold, 
That  spreads  itself,  some  fiedry  bold 

In  fight  to  cover. 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar, — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star  ; 
Not  quite  so  &ir  as  manv  are 

In  heaven  abore  tnee ! 
Tet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest, 
Self-poised  in  air,  thou  seem'st  to  rest  ;— 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee  1 

Sweet  flower  I  for  by  that  name  at  last. 

When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 

I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast,— 

Sweet  silefut  creature  1 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air, 
Do  tiiou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature  1 
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XL 

TO  THB  SAMB  FLOWB&. 

Brioht  flower,  whoae  home  is  everywhere  ! 

A  pilgrim  bold  in  Nature's  care. 

And  all  the  long  year  through,  the  heir 

Of  jov  or  sorrow, 
Methmks  that  there  abides  in  thee 
Some  concord  with  homamty, 
Given  to  no  other  flower  I  see 

The  forest  thorough  1 

Is  it  that  man  is  soon  depressed  t 

A  thoughtless  thing  1  who,  once  nnUesty 

Does  little  on  his  memory  reet» 

Or  on  his  reason. 
And  thou  wouldst  teach  him  how  to  find 
A  shelter  under  every  wind, 
A  hope  for  times  that  are  unkind. 

And  every  season  1 

Thou  wanderest  the  wide  world  about. 
Unchecked  by  pride  or  scrupulous  doubt, 
With  friends  to  greet  thee,  or  without, 

Tet  pleased  and  willing ; 
Meek,  Yielding  to  th'  occasion's  call. 
And  all  things  suflering  from  all, 
Tl^  function  apostolical 

In  peace  fulfilling. 


XIL 

TO  A  SKY-LARK. 

Up  with  me  !  up  with  me,  into  the  clouds  ! 

For  thy  song.  Lark,  is  strong  ; 
Up  with  me !  up  with  me  into  the  clouds  I 

Singing,  singing, 
With  ail  the  heavens  about  thee  ringing. 

Lift  me,  ^uide  me  till  I  find 
That  spot  which  seems  so  to  thy  mind } 
I  have  walked  through  wildernesses  dreary. 
And  to-day  my  heart  is  weary  ; 
Had  I  now  the  wings  of  a  fairy. 
Up  to  thee  would  I  fly. 
There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 

In  that  song  of  thine  \ 
Up  with  me,  up  with  me,  high  and  high. 
To  thy  banquetmg-place  in  the  sky  1 

Joyous  as  mormn^, 
Thou  art  laughing  «n^  aconaxitL  i 
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Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest : 
And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  Lark !  thou  wouldst  be  loath 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 

Happy,  happy  liver  I 
With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountidn  river, 
Pouring  out  i)raise  to  th'  Almighty  Giver, 

Joy  and  jollitv  be  with  us  ooth  1 
Hearing  thee,  or  iiai^  some  other. 

As  merrv  a  brother, 
I  on  the  earth  will  eo  plodding  on, 
By  myself,  cheerfully,  till  the  day  is  done. 


XUL 

TO  A  SEXTON. 

Let  thv  wheelbarrow  alone — 

Wherefore,  Sexton,  piling  still 

In  thy  bonehouse,  bone  on  bone  ? 

'Tis  already  like  a  hill 

In  a  field  of  battle  made, 

Where  three  thousand  skulls  are  laid. 

—These  died  in  ]^eace  each  with  the  other^ 

Father,  sipter,  friend,  and  bro)iher. 

Mark  the  spot  to  which  I  point ! 
From  this  platform,  eight  feet  square. 
Take  not  even  a  finger-joint ; 
Andrew's  whole  fireside  is  there. 
Here,  alone,  before  thine  eyes, 
Simon's  sickly  daughter  lies, 
From  weakness,  now,  and  pain  defended, 
Whom  he  twenty  winters  tended. 

Look  but  at  the  gardener's  pride — 
How  he  glories,  when  he  sees 
Eoses,  lilies,  side  by  side, 
Violets  in  fatmilies  1 
By  the  heart  of  man,  his  tears. 
By  his  hopes  and  by  his  fears. 
Thou,  old  gre]r-beard  !  art  the  warden 
Of  a  far  superior  garden. 

Thus,  then,  each  to  other  dear. 
Let  them  all  in  quiet  lie, 
Andrew  there,  and  Susan  here, 
Ndghbours  in  mortality. 
And,  should  I  live  through  sun  and  rain 
Seven  widowed  years  without  nk^  ]  vdj^ 
0  Sexton,  do  not  then  TQmov«i\uetf— 
he^  one  grave  hold  ^e  1ot«^  «ii<i\o^«c\ 
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XIV. 

Who  fancied  what  a  pretty  mgki 
This  rock  would  be  if  edged  around 
With  liriug  snowdrops-Hcirclet  bright  1 
How  fflorious  to  this  orchard  ground  ! 
Who  loved  the  little  rock  and  set 
Upon  its  head  this  coronet  \ 

Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child  I  ^ 

Or  rather  of  some  lore-sick  maid. 

Whose  brows,  t^  day  that  she  was  styled 

The  shepherd  queen,  were  thus  arrayed  If 

Of  man  mature,  or  matron  sage  1 

Or  old  man  toying  with  his  age  1 

I  asked — 'twas  whispered,  the  device 

To  each  or  all  might  well  belong : 

It  is  the  spirit  of  paradise 

That  prompts  sucn  work,  a  spirit  strong. 

That  gives  to  all  the  self-same  bent 

Where  life  is  wise  and  innocent. 


XV. 

SONG 

FOB  THE  WANDBRIKG  JSW. 

Though  the  torrents  from  their  fountains 
Rosur  down  many  a  craggy  steep, 
Yet  they  find  among  the  mountains 
Resting-places,  calm  and  deep. 

Thoueh,  as  if  with  eagle  pinion. 
O'er  the  rocks  the  chamois  roam, 
Yet  he  has  some  small  dominion 
Where  he  feels  himself  at  home. 

If  on  windy  days  the  raven 
Gambol  like  a  dancing  ski£f. 
Not  the  less  he  loves  his  haven 
In  the  bosom  of  the  diff. 

Though  the  sea-horse  in  the  ocean 
Own  no  dear  domestic  cave, 
Yet  he  slumbers  without  motion 
On  the  calm  and  silent  wave. 

Day  and  night  my  toils  redouble  1 
Never  nearer  to  the  goal ; 
Never — ^never  does  the  trouble 
Oi  the  wanderer  leave  m^  bo\]A.. 
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XVL 

THE  SEVEN  SISTEES ;  OB,  THE  SOLITUDE  OF 

BINNOBIE. 

Sbveh  daughters  had  Lord  Archibald, 
All  children  of  one  mother  ; 
I  could  not  say  in  one  short  day 
What  love  they  bore  each  other. 
A  garhmd  of  seven  lilies  vronght  I 
Seven  Sisters  that  together  dwell ; 
But  he,  bold  kniffht  as  ever  fought, 
Their  ntther,  took  of  them  no  thonght, 
He  loved  the  wars  so  welL 
Sing  moumfuUv,  oh  I  moumfnlly. 
The  Solitude  of  Binnorie  1 

Fresh  blows  the  wind,  a  western  wind. 

And  from  the  shores  of  Erin, 

Across  the  wave,  a  rover  brave 

To  Binnorie  is  steering  : 

Bight  onward  to  the  Scottish  strand 

The  gallant  ship  is  borne  ; 

The  warriors  leap  upon  the  land. 

And  hark  1  the  leader  of  the  band 

Hath  blown  his  bugle-horn. 

Sing  moumfullv,  on  I  mournfully, 

The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Beside  a  grotto  of  their  own, 

With  boughs  above  them  closing. 

The  seven  are  laid,  and  in  the  uiade 

They  lie  like  &wns  reposing. 

At  noise  of  man  and  steed, 

But  now,  npstartinff  with  affidght 

Away  they  fly  to  left,  to  rkht — 

Of  your  £Eur  household,  father  knight, 

Methinks  you  take  small  heed  I 

Sing  mournfullv,  oh  I  mournfully, 

The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 

Away  the  seven  fiur  Campbells  fly^ 

And,  over  hill  and  hollow^ 

With  menace  proud,  and  insult  loud. 

The  youthftil  rovers  follow. 

Cried  they,  "  Tour  &ther  loves  to  roam  : 

Enough  for  him  to  find 

The  empty  house  when  he  comes  home ; 

For  us  vour  jellow  ringlets  comb. 

For  us  DC  fair  and  kind ! " 

Sing  moumfullv,  oh  !  mournfully. 

The  Solitude  01  Binnorie. 


{Si») 


Borne  close  behind,  some  nde  \yy  aVd;^ 
Like  douda  in  Btormy  weaiher, 
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They  nm  and  cry,  "Net  let  u  die. 

And  let  ns  die  togdtiier. ' 

A  lake  was  near;  the  shore  wma  itoep ; 

There  never  foot  had  been ; 

They  ran,  and  with  a  deaperata  Vbk^ 

Together  plonged  into  the  deep. 

Nor  ever  more  were  seen. 

Sing  moumfiillTy  oh  1  monmfhllj. 

The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 

The  stream  that  flows  out  of  tlie  lake. 
As  through  the  glen  it  lamUes, 
Repeats  a  moan  o'er  moss  and  atooAt 
For  those  seren  lovely  CkmpbeUa. 
Seven  little  islands,  green  and  biura^ 
Have  risen  from  out  the  deep  : 
The  fishers  say,  those  sisten  £ur 
By  fairies  are  all  bnried  there. 
And  there  together  sleep. 
Sing  monrnfollv,  oh  1  moninfiilly. 
The  Solitude  of  Binnorie. 


xvn. 


**  —Pleasure  Is  q[>read  fhroufl^  the  earth 
In  stray  gifts,  to  be  claimed  by  whoerer  shall  find.** 

Bt  their  floating  mill. 

Which  lies  dead  and  still. 
Behold  von  prisoners  three  1 

The  miller  with  two  dames,  on  the  breast  of  Um  Thames ; 
The  platform  is  small,  but  there's  room  for  them  all ;         ^ 
And  they're  dancing  merrily. 

From  the  shore  come  the  notes 

To  their  mill  where  it  floats, 
To  their  house  and  their  mill  tethered  fiut ; 
To  the  small  wooden  isle  where,  their  work  to  begnik. 
They  from  morning  to  even  take  ipi^iatever  is  given ; 
And  many  a  blithe  day  they  have  passed. 

In  sight  of  the  spires. 

All  alive  with  the  fires 
Of  the  sun  going  down  to  his  rest» 
In  the  broad  open  eye  of  the  solitary  sky. 
They  dance, — there  are  three,  as  jocund  as  free. 
While  they  dance  on  the  calm  river's  breast. 

Man  and  maidens  wheel. 

They  themselves  make  the  reel. 
And  their  music's  a  prey  which  they  scdse ; 
It  plays  not  for  them, — ^what  matter  t  'tis  theim ; 
And  if  they  had  care,  it  baa  «ca\i\cx«\>3^<cax  ohm^ 
HThiJe  they  dance,  crying,  "  Ijou^  aa  i*  '(^fiMA\'^  « 
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They  dance  not  for  me, 

Yet  mine  is  their  glee  I 
Thus  pleasure  is  spread  through  the  earth 
In  stray  gifts,  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall  find  ; 
Thus  a  nc^  loving  kindness,  redundantly  kind, 
Moves  aJl  nature  to  gladness  and  mirth. 

The  showers  of  the  Spring 

Rouse  the  birds,  and  they  sing  ; 
If  the  wind  do  but  stir  for  his  proper  delieht 
Each  leaf,  that  and  this,  his  neighbour  will  kiss ; 
Each  wave,  one  and  t'other,  speeds  after  his  brother ; 
They  are  happy,  for  that  is  their  right  1 


XVIIL 

THE  KITTEN,  AND  THE  FALLING  LEAVES. 

That  way  look,  my  infiEuit,  lo  I 
What  a  a  pretty  baby-show  I 
See  the  kittten  on  the  wall, 
SiK)rting  with  the  leaves  that  fall. 
Withers  leaves — one — two — and  three — 
From  the  lofty  elder-tree  I 
Through  the  calm  and  frosty  air 
Of  this  morning  bright  and  fair. 
Eddying  round  and  round  they  sink. 
Softly,  slowly  :  one  might  think. 
From  the  motions  that  are  made. 
Every  little  leaf  conveyed 
Sylph  or  fury  hither  tending, — 
To  his  lower  world  descending. 
Each  invisible  and  mate. 
In  this  wavering  parachute. 

But  the  kitten  how  she  starts, 

Crouches,  stretches,  paws,  and  darts ! 
First  at  one,  and  then  its  fellow 
Just  as  light  and  just  as  yellow  : 
There  are  many  now — now  one — 
Now  they  stop  ;  and  there  are  none — 
What  intenseness  of  desire 
In  her  upward  eye  of  fire ! 
With  a  tiger-leap  half-way 
Now  she  meets  the  coming  prey. 
Lets  it  go  as  fast,  and  then 
Has  it  in  her  power  again : 
Now  she  woru  with  tnree  or  four, 
Like  an  Indian  conjuror ; 
Quick  as  he  in  feats  of  art. 
Far  beyond  in  joy  of  nearU 
Were  her  antics  plaved  in  tihA  eye 
Of  A  ibonaand  standers-by, 
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Clapping  lutndi  with  ilMnit  and 
What  would  little  Tabby  eu« 
For  the  plaudits  of  the  oowd  t 
Over  happy  to  be  proud. 
Over  wodtny  in  the  trearare 
Of  her  own  exceeding  plearare  1 

'Tis  a  pretty  baby^treat ; 
Nor,  I  deenij  for  me  nmneet ; 
Here,  for  neither  babe  nor  nM^  ' ' 

Other  playmate  can  I  lee.  '  "  ;!* 

Of  the  conntlees  living  thliig%  ■    *  -1 

That  with  stir  of  feet  and  wiagi  •  ^ 

(In  the  sun.  or  nnder  shade» 
Upon  bough  or  grassy  blade). 
And  with  busy  reyellingay 
Chirp  and  song,  and  mnrmnringv^ 
Made  this  orchud'b  nairow  apMse^ 
And  this  vale,  so  blithe  a  plMe  ; 
Moltitudes  are  swept  away, 
Never  more  to  breathe  the  daj : 
Some  are  sleeping ;  some  in  banda 
Travelled  into  di^ant  lands : 
Others  slnnk  to  moor  and  wood. 
Far  from  human  neiffhbonrhooa  ; 
And,  among  the  kinds  thait  keep 
With  us  closer  feUowihip, 
With  us  opMenly  abide^ 
All  have  laid  their  mirth  adde. 
— Where  is  he  that  giddy  sprite!^ 
Blue-cap,  with  his  ooloora  bri^^bt^  a 

Who  was  blest  as  bird  oonld  to. 
Feeding  in  the  apple-tree ;  '  * 

Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  nrnt^ 
Turning  blossoms  inside  ont; 
Hung  with  head  towards  the  grovadf 
Fluttered,  perched,  into  a  xoimd 
Bound  himself,  ana  then  unbound ;  «. 

Lithest,  gaudiest  harlequin ! 
Prettiest  tumbler  ever  seen ! 
Light  of  heart,  and  light  of  limbj 
What  is  now  become  of  him  "i 
Lambs,  that  through  the  monntaina 
Frisking,  bleating  merriment, 
When  the  year  was  in  its  ^rime, 
They  are  sobered  by  this  tune. 
If  you  look  to  vale  or  hill^ 
If  you  listen,  all  is  still, 
Save  a  little  neighbouring  rill, 
That  from  out  the  rocky  groiind 
Strikes  a  solitary  sound. 
Vainly  glitter  hul  and  plain. 
And  uie  aii  is  cakm in "reui*, 
Vainly  Mormng  sproaiSLa  \2bft  Vu« 
Of  a  sky  Berexie  and  p\&x«  » 
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Creature  noiiE  cttn  she  decoj 
InW  open  sign  of  joj: 
Is  it  ihat  thej  lave  a  fetu 
Of  the  dceu7  aeuoD  near  } 
Or  tbaC  oOkt  plea(mr««  be 
Sweeter  e'en  tW  goietj  I 
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Yet,  wbate'er  eDJoyments  dwell 
In  the  impenetrable  cell 
Of  the  silent  heart  which  Nature 
Furnishes  to  every  creature  ; 
Whatsoe'er  we  feel  and  know- 
Too  sedate  for  outward  show — 
Such  a  li^ht  of  gladness  breaka. 
Pretty  Kitten  !  from  th^  freaks, — 
Spreads  with  such  a  living  grace 

0  er  my  little  Laura's  fetce ; 

Yes,  the  sight  so  stirs  and  charms 
Thee,  baby,  laughing  in  my  arms, 
That  almost  I  could  repine 
That  your  transports  are  not  mine. 
That  I  do  not  wholly  fare 
Even  as  ye  do,thoughtless  pair  ! 
And  I  will  have  my  careless  season, 
Spite  of  melancholy  reason. 
Will  walk  through  life  in  such  a  way 
That,  when  time  brings  on  decay. 
Now  and  then  I  may  possess 
Hours  of  perfect  glaidsomeness. 
— Pleased  by  any  random  toy  ; 
By  a  kitten's  busy  ioy. 
Or  an  infant's  laughing  eye 
Sharing  in  the  ecstasy  ; 

1  would  fare  like  that  or  this. 
Find  my  wisdom  in  my  bliss  ; 
Keep  the  sprightly  soul  awake. 
And  have  faculties  to  take, 

Even  from  things  by  sorrow  wrought^ 
Matter  for  a  jocund  thought ; 
Spite  of  care,  and  spite  of  grief. 
To  gambol  with  life's  falling  leaf. 


XIX. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

Between  two  sister  moorland  rills 

There  is  a  spot  that  seems  to  lie 

Sacred  to  flow'rets  of  the  hills, 

And  sacred  to  the  sky. 

And  in  this  smooth  and  open  deU 

There  is  a  tempest-stricken  tree ; 

A  comer-stone  by  lightning  cut. 

The  last  stone  of  a  cottage  nut ; 

And  in  this  dell  you  see 

A  thing  no  storm  can  e'er  destroy, 

The  shadow  of  a  Danish  boy. 

Jn  clouds  above  t\ie  XaxV  \B\keaad,- 
He  sings  his  b\i\.\iest  sMaiiVjaaXie.BX*, 
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Bat  in  this  lonesome  nook  the  bird 

Did  never  build  her  nest. 

No  beast,  no  bird  hath  here  his  home  \ 

The  bees,  borne  on  the  breezy  air, 

Pass  high  above  those  fragrant  beUs- 

To  other  flowers,  to  other  dells. 

Nor  ever  linger  there. 

The  Danish  bo^r  walks  here  alone ; 

The  loTely  dell  is  all  his  own. 

A  spirit  of  noonday  is  he, 

He  seems  a  form  of  flesh  and  blood ; 

Nor  piping  shepherd  shall  he  be. 

Nor  hCTd-boy  of  the  wood. 

A  regal  vest  of  for  he  wears. 

In  colour  like  a  raven's  wing ; 

It  fears  not  rain,  nor  wind,  nor  dew ; 

But  in  the  storm  'tis  fresh  and  blue 

As  budding  pines  in  spring ; 

His  helmet  has  a  vernal  grace. 

Fresh  as  the  bloom  upon  his  fitce. 

A  harp  is  from  his  shoulder  slung; 
He  rests  the  harp  upon  his  knee; 
And  there,  in  a  forgotten  tongue. 
He  warbles  melody. 
Of  flocks  upon  the  neighbouring  hills 
He  is  the  cuurling  and  the  joy ; 
And  often,  when  no  cause  appears. 
The  mountain  ponies  prick  their  ears, 
— They^  heitr  tlud  Danish  boy. 
While  in  the  dell  he  sits  alone 
Beside  the  tree  and  comer-stone.  * 

There  sits  he :  in  his  face  you  spy 

No  trace  of  a  ferocious  air. 

Nor  ever  was  a  doudless  sky 

80  steadv  or  so  fair. 

The  lovely  Danish  boy  is  blest 

And  happy  in  his  flowery  cove : 

From  bloody  deeds  his  thoughts  are  fan ; 

And  yet  he  warbles  songs  of  war 

That  seem  like  songs  of  love. 

For  calm  and  gentle  is  his  mean ; 

Like  a  dead  boy,  he  is  serene. 


XX. 


ADDEESS  TO  MY  INFANT  DAUOHTHE, 

OB  BBINa  BBMIHDBD  THAT  SHS  WAS  A  MOHTH  oij)  0*  takt  \>k^. 


—Hast  thou  ibioiii  voriVt^^ 


MM  offspring  of  infirm  humaidtj, 
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Meek  InfiEknt !  among  all  forlomest  thiiigB 

The  most  forlorn,  one  life  of  that  brisht  star. 

The  second  glory  of  the  heavens  \    Tnoa  hasib— 

Already  hast  survived  that  ereat  decay; 

That  transformation  through  the  wide  earth  felt. 

And  by  all  nations.     In  that  Being's  sight 

From  whom  the  race  of  human  kind  proceed, 

A  thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday ; 

And  one  day  s  narrow  circuit  is  to  Him 

Not  less  capacious  than  a  thousand  years. 

But  what  is  time  1    What  outward  glory  1    Neither 

A  measure  is  of  Thee,  whose  claims  extend 

Through  "  heaven's  eternal  year." — Tet  hail  to  thee, 

Frail,  feeble  monthling ) — by  that  name,  methinks. 

Thy  scanty  breathing-time  is  portioned  out 

Not  idly.    Hadst  thou  been  of  Indian  birth. 

Couched  on  a  casual  bed  of  moss  and  leaves. 

And  rudely  canopied  by  leafy  boughs. 

Or  to  the  churlish  elements  eiroosed 

On  the  blank  plains, — the  coldness  of  the  night. 

Or  the  night's  darkness,  or  its  cheerful  £eu» 

Of  beauty,  by  the  changing  moon  adorned. 

Would,  with  imperious  admonition,  then 

Have  scored  thine  age,  and  punctually  timed 

Thine  infant  history,  on  the  minds  of  those 

Who  might  have  wandered  with  thee.     Mother's  lovn, 

Nor  less  than  mother's  love  in  other  breasts. 

Will,  among  us  warm  clad  and  warmly  housed. 

Do  for  thee  what  the  finger  of  the  heavens 

Doth  all  too  often  harshly  execute 

For  thy  unblest  coevals,  amid  wilds 

Where  fancy  hath  small  liberty  to  grace 

Th'  affections,  to  exalt  them  or  refine  ; 

And  the  matenial  sympathy  itself. 

Though  strong,  is,  in  tne  main,  a  joyless  tie 

Of  naked  instinct,  wound  about  the  heart. 

Happier,  far  happier  is  thy  lot  and  ours ! 

Even  now — to  solemnize  thy  helpless  stete. 

And  to  enliven  in  the  mind  s  regard 

Thy  passive  beauty — ^parallels  luive  risen. 

Resemblances,  or  contrasts,  that  connect. 

Within  the  r^ion  of  a  father's  thoughts. 

Thee  and  thy  mate  and  sister  of  the  sky. 

And  first ;  thy  sinless  progress,  through  a  world 

By  sorrow  darkened  and  by  care  disturbed. 

Apt  likeness  bears  to  hers  through  gathereid  clouds 

Moving  untouched  in  silver  purity, 

And  cheering  ofttimes  their  reluctant  gloom. 

Fair  are  ye  both,  and  both  are  free  from  stain : 

But  thou,  how  leisurely  thou  fill'st  thy  horn 

With  brightness  ! — leaving  her  to  post  along, 

And  range  about— disquieted  in  change. 

And  still  impatient  of  the  shape  she  wears. 

Once  up,  once  down  the  bill,  oive  ^OTone^,  Vabe, 

TliAt  vnll  suffice  ihee ;  and  \\  aeema  ^baX  itfs« 
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Thou  hast  foreknowledge  that  such  task  is  thine; 

Thou  travellest  so  oontentedlv,  and  sleep'st 

In  such  a  heedless  peace.     Alas !  fall  soon 

Hath  this  conception,  grateful  to  behold, 

Changed  countenance,  like  an  object  sullied  o'er 

By  breathing  mist ;  and  thine  appears  to  be 

A  moumfiil  labour,  while  to  her  is  given 

Hope — and  renovation  without  end. 

— That  smile  forbids  the  thought ; — for  on  thy  fiice 

Smiles  are  banning,  like  the  beamas  of  dawn. 

To  shoot  and  circulate ;  smiles  have  there  been  seen,-^ 

Tranquil  assurances  that  heaven  supports 

The  feeble  motions  of  thy  life,  and  cheers 

Thy  loneliness  ;  or  shall  those  smiles  be  called 

Feelers  of  love,— put  forth  as  if  t*  explore 

This  untried  world,  and  to  prepare  thy  way 

Through  a  strait  passage  intricate  and  dim  1 

Such  are  they, — and  the  same  are  tokens,  si^s. 

Which,  when  the  appointed  season  hath  arrived, 

Joy,  as  her  holiest  luiguage,  shall  adopt ; 

And  reason's  godlike  power  be  proud  to  own. 


9oem£l  of  t^t  imastnatfxin. 


Thbrb  was  a  boy ;  ye  knew  him  well,  ye  cliffs 

And  islands  of  Winander !    Many  a  time. 

At  evening,  when  the  earliest  stars  began 

To  move  uong  the  edges  of  the  hills, 

Rising  or  setting,  would  he  stand  alone. 

Beneath  the  trees,  or  by  the  glimmering  lake ; 

And  there,  with  fingers  interwoven,  both  hands 

Pressed  closely  palm  to  palm  and  to  his  mouth 

Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument. 

Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls. 

That  they  might  answer  him.     And  they  would  shout 

Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  a^in. 

Responsive  to  his  call, — with  quivering  peals, 

Ana  long  halloos,  and  screams,  and  echoes  loud 

Redoubled  and  redoubled  ;  concourse  wild 

Of  mirth  and  jocund  din !    And,  when  it  chanced 

That  pauses  of  deep  silence  mocked  his  skill. 

Then,  sometimes,  in  that  silence,  while  he  hung 

Listening,  a  gentle  shock  of  mild  surprise 

Has  earned  far  into  his  heart  the  voice 

Of  mountain  torrents ;  or  the  visible  scene 

Would  enter  unawares  into  his  mind 

Witii  all  its  solemn  imagery,  its  TOck&, 
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Its  woods,  and  that  uncertain  heaven,  reoeiyed 
luto  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake. 

This  boy  was  taken  firom  his  mates,  and  died 

In  childhood,  ere  he  was  fall  twelve  yean  old. 

Fair  are^the  woods,  and  beauteous  is  the  spot. 

The  vale  where  he  was  bom  :  the  church-^^ud  hangs 

Upon  a  slope  above  the  village  school ; 

And  there,  along  that  l>ank,  when  I  hav«  passed 

At  evening,  I  believe  that  oftentimes 

A  long  half-hour  together  I  have  stood 

Mute— looking  at  the  grave  in  which  he  lies  1 


IL 
TO  THE  CUCKOO. 

0  BUTHK  new-comer !  I  have  heard^ 

1  hear  thee  and  rejoice : 

0  Cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  1 

While  I  am  lying  on  the  grass. 
Thy  loud  note  smites  my  ear ! 
From  hill  to  hiU  it  seems  to  pass, 
At  once  far  off  and  near ! 

1  hear  thee  babbling  to  the  vale 
Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers  ; 
And  unto  me  thou  bring'st  a  tale 
Of  visionary  hours. 

Thrice  welcome,  darling  of  the  sprisg  ! 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 

No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing, 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 

The  same  whom  in  my  school-boy  days 
I  listened  to  ;  that  cry 
Which  made  me  look  a  thousand  ways 
In  bush,  and  tree,  and  sky. 

To  seek  thee  did  I  often  rove 
Through  woods  and  on  the  green  ; 
And  thou  wert  still  a  hope,  a  love  ; 
Still  longed  for,  never  seen  ! 

And  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
Can  lie  upon  the  plain 
And  listen,  till  I  do  beget 
That  golden  time  again. 

0  blessed  bird  \  t\ie  eai\Xi  ^^  ^p8«» 
Again  appears  lo  Y>Q 
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An  unsubstantial,  fairy  place  ; 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee  1 


IlL 

A  NieHT-PIECB, 

Thb  skv  is  oyercast 

With  a  continuous  cloud  of  texture  close, 

Heavy  and  wan,  all  whitened  by  the  moon, 

Which  through  that  vale  is  indistinctly  seen, 

A  dull  contracted  circle,  yielding  light 

So  feebly  spread  that  not  a  shadow  &tlls. 

Chequering  the  ground,  from  rock,  plant,  tree,  or  tower. 

At  length  a  pleasant  instantaneoiis  gleam 

Startles  the  pensive  traveller  as  he  treads 

His  lonesome  path,  with  unobserving  ejre 

Bent  earthwards ;  he  looks  up — ^the  clouds  are  split 

Asunder, — and  above  his  head  he  sees 

The  dear  moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  heavens 

There,  in  a  black  blue  vault  she  sails  along, 

Followed  by  multitudes  of  stars,  that,  small, 

And  sharp,  and  bright,  along  the  dark  abyss 

Drive  as  she  drives.     How  mst  they  wheel  away, 

Tet  vanish  not  1 — the  wind  is  in  the  tree 

But  they  are  silent ;  still  they  roll  along 

Immea8U]:ably  distant ;  and  the  vault. 

Built  round  by  those  white  clouds,  enormous  clouds, 

Still  deepens  its  unfathomable  depth. 

At  lengtn  the  vision  closes ;  and  the  mind^ 

Not  undisturbed  by  the  delight  it  feels. 

Which  slowly  settles  into  peaceful  calm. 

Is  left  to  muse  upon  the  solemn  scene. 


IV. 

YEW-TEBES. 

Thbrb  is  a  yew-tree,  pride  of  Lorton  Yale, 

Which  to  this  day  stands  single,  in  the  midst 

Of  its  own  darkness,  as  it  stood  of  yore. 

Not  loth  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  bands 

Of  Umfraville  or  Percy,  ere  they  marched 

To  Scotland's  heaths :  or  those  that  crossed  the  sea 

And  drew  their  sounding  bows  at  Azincoor, 

Perhaps  at  earlier  Crecy,  or  Poictiers. 

Of  vast  circumference  and  gloom  profound 

This  solitary  tree  !— a  living  thing 

Produced  too  slowly  ever  to  decay ; 

Of  iorm  and  aspect  tioo  magnificent 

To  be  deatrojecL    But  worthier  Btill  of  note 
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M  fnifirnai  fanr  of  Borrowdids, 
Jolitad  ia  one  aolemn  and  capacjoos  grove ; 
Hqeq  tranka  I — and  each  particular  tmnk  a  grovth 
Of  mtcrtwiated  fibres  aarpentine 
Dp-ooiling,  and  inveteratelj  conTolred, — 
Nor  nuinjormed  with  phantasj,  and  looks 
That  threaten  the  pnrfane ;  a  ^iiUand  ■ ' 
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Perennially — beneath  whose  sable  roof 

Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose,  decked 

With  unrejoicing  berries,  ghostly  shapes 

May  meet  at  noontide — Fear  and  trembling  Hope, 

Silence  and  Foresight — Death  the  skeleton 

And  Time  the  shadow, — ^there  to  celebrate, 

As  in  a  natural  temple  scattered  o'er 

With  altars  nndistnrbed  of  mossy  stone. 

United  worship ;  or  in  mute  repose 

To  lie,  and  listen  to  the  mountain  flood 

Mnrmuring  firom  Qlaramara's  inmost  ca^es. 


V. 

VIEW  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  BLACK  COMB. 

This  height  a  ministerine  angel  might  select : 

For  from  the  summit  of  Black  Comb  (dread  name 

Deriyed  from  donds  and  storms  1)  the  amplest  range 

Of  nnobstructed  prospect  may  be  seen 

That  British  ^nnd  commands :  low  dusky  tracts. 

Where  Trent  is. nursed,  far  southward!  Cambrian  hills 

To  the  south-west,  a  multitudinous  show ; 

And,  in  a  line  of  eye-sight  linked  with  these, 

The  hoary  peaks  of  Scotland  that  give  birth 

To  Teviot's  stream,  to  Annan,  Tweed,  and  Clyde; 

Crowding  the  quarter  whence  the  sun  comes  forthj 

Gigantic  mountains  rough  with  crags ;  beneath. 

Bight  at  the  imperial  station's  western  base. 

Main  ocean,  br^ing  audibly,  and  stretched 

Far  into  silent  regions  blue  and  pale ; 

And  visibly  engiixling  Mona's  isle, 

That,  as  we  left  the  plain,  before  our  sight 

Stood  like  a  lofty  mount,  uplifting  slowly 

(Above  the  oonvex  of  the  watery  globe) 

Into  clear  view  the  cultured  fields  that  streak 

Its  habitable  shores ;  but  now  appeara 

A  dwindled  object,  and  submits  to  lie 

At  the  spectator's  feet.     Ton  azure  ridge. 

Is  it  a  perishable  cloud — or  there 

Do  we  behold  the  frame  of  Erin's  coast  ? 

Land  sometimes  by  the  roving  shepherd  swain 

(Like  the  brieht  confines  of  another  world) 

Not  doubtfully  perceived.    Look  homeward  now  I 

In  depth,  in  height,  in  circuit,  how  serene 

The  spectacle — now  pure  I    Of  Nature's  works. 

In  earth,  and  air,  and  earth  embracing  sea, 

A  revelation  infinite  it  seems ; 

Display  august  of  man's  inheritance, . 

Of  Britain  s  calm  felicity  and  power. 
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VL 

NUTTING. 


-It  leeins  a  day 


(I  ipeak  of  one  from  many  singled  ont]^ 

One  of  thoae  heavenly  days  which  cumiot  die ; 

When  forth  I  sallied  from  our  oottege  door,* 

Witii  a  huge  wallet  o'er  my  shoulden  Blang, 

A  nutting-crook  in  hand,  and  tamed  my  stepa 

Towuds  the  distant  woods,  a  fiffore  qnaini. 

Tricked  out  in  proud  disguise  of  cast-off  weeds 

Whidi  for  that  service  had  been  husbanded^ 

Bv  exhortation  of  my  frugal  dame. 

MoUey  accoutrement — of  power  to  smile 

At  thorns,  and  brakes,  and  bnunblea, — and,  fat  trath. 

More  ragged  than  need  was.    Among  the  woods. 

And  o'er  the  pathless  rocks,  I  forced  my  way. 

Until,  at  length,  I  came  to  one  dear  nook 

Unvisited,  where  not  a  broken  bough 

Drooped  with  its  withered  leaves,  ungiadoua  sign 

Of  devastation,  but  the  haiels  rose 

Tall  and  erect,  with  milk-white  dusters  hung, 

A  viigin  seen  t    A  little  while  I  stood. 

Breathing  with  such  suppression  of  the  heart 

As  joy  ddights  in  ;  and,  with  wise  restraint 

Voluptuous,  fearless  of  a  rival,  eyed 

The  banauet, — or  beneath  the  trees  I  sat 

Among  the  flowers,  and  with  the  flowers  I  played; 

A  temper  known  to  those,  who,  after  long 

And  weary  en)ectation,  have  been  blessed 

With  sudden  happiness  beyond  all  hope. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  bower  beneath  whose  kavea 

The  violets  of  five  seasons  re-appear 

And  £Etde,  unseen  by  anv  human  eye ;  . 

Where  fetiry  water-breaks  do  murmur  on 

For  ever, — and  I  saw  the  sparkling  foam. 

And  with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green  stones 

That,  fleeoea  with  moss,  beneath  the  shady  trees. 

Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep, 

I  heard  the  murmur  and  the  murmuring  sound. 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasure  loves  to  pay 

Tribute  to  ease ;  and,  of  its  joy  secure, 

The  heart  luxuriates  with  indifferent  things. 

Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones. 

And  on  the  vacant  air.     Then  up  I  rose. 

And  dragieed  to  earth  both  branch  and  bough,  with  crash 

And  merciless  ravage ;  and  the  shady  nook 

Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower. 

Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 

Their  quiet  being :  and,  unless  I  now 

Confound  my  present  feelings  with  the  past. 


*  Tbe  boase  Id  which  I  wu  boarded  duiVuf^  th«UTDA\  ^«a 
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E^en  then,  when  from  the  bower  I  tamed  away 
Exulting,  rich  beyond  the  wealth  of  kings, 
I  felt  a  sense  of  pain  when  I  beheld 
The  silent  trees  and  the  intrading  sky. 
Then,  dearest  maiden  1  move  along  these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gentle  hand 
Tonch — ^for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 


va 


She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyee  as  stan  of  twilieht  fiur, 
lake  twilip;ht%  too,  her  ansky  hair ; 
Bat  all  thm^  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-tmie  and  the  cheerftd  dawn ; 
A  dandng  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  hamit,  to  startle,  and  waylay.    . 

I  saw  her  apon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  t 

Her  household  motions  lij^t  and  iie^ 

And  steps  of  yiigin  libertjr : 

A  coontenanoe  in  which  dia  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  du^  food, 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  usees,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  Tery  pulse  of  the  machine ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  betwixt  life  and  death  ; 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plsumed. 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  stiU,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 


VIIL 


0  NiOHTiNOALB  !  thou  Burely  art 

A  creature  of  ebullient  heart : 

These  notes  of  thine— thev  pierce  and  pierce ; 

Tumultuous  harmony  and  fierce  ! 

Thou  singest  as  if  the  god  of  wine 

Had  heLped  thee  to  a  videiitlne ; 
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A  aonji  ID  maektrr  and  dsirite 
Of  ih&dM,  and  itSm,  ud  nlent 


1  b«ard  a  Btock-dors  liiifE  or  mj 
HU  homdj  iaie,  Ibii  rerj  day, 
His  Toica  oas  buried  among  treei. 
Yet  to  be  come  at  bj  the  breeie  i 
He  did  not  cose,  but  oooed — and  eooed 
And  HOmevbat  peaiiTelj  he  wooed  ; 
Be  Bang  of  loTC  witb  quiet  blending; 
Slow  to  bcgii 
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On  earth  was  never  sown : 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take : 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own. 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 

Both  law  and  impulse ;  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  esurth  and  heaven,  m  glade  aod  bower. 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  Idndle  or  restrain. 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn, 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 
Or  up  the  mountain  springs  ^ 
And  ners  shall  be  the  Dreathing  balm, 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  c^m 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  douds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend ; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

E'en  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  foim 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

And  vital  feelings  of  delight 

Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height. 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell : 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucv  I  will  give 

While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  roake.    The  work  was  done — 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  1 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene ; 

The  memory  of  what  has  been. 

And  never  more  will  be. 


A  SLUMBBB  did  my  spirit  seal; 

I  had  no  human  fears: 
8be  aeemed  a  thing  that  could  i^ol  {«qI 

The  touch  of  earthly  years. 

^269)  12 
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No  motion  h«8  she  now,  no  fixros ; 

She  neither  hean  nor  sees, 
Rolled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  ooium 

With  rocks  and  stones  and  trees  I 


k 


XL 

THE  HORN  OF  BQBBMONT  GASTLB. 

When  the  brothers  reached  the  gateway, 

Bustaoe  pointed  with  his  lanoe 

To  the  horn  which  there  was  hanging; 

Horn  of  the  inheritance. 

Horn  it  was  which  none  oonld  sound. 

No  one  npon  liying  ground. 

Save  he  who  came  as  rightiul  heir 

To  Egremont's  domains  and  castle  fiur. 

Heirs  from  ages  without  record 

Had  the  House  of  Lude  bom. 

Who  of  right  had  claimed  the  lordship 

By  the  proof  upon  the  horn : 

Each  at  the  appointed  hour 

Tried  the  horn, — it  owned  his  power; 

He  was  acknowledged :  and  the  blast. 

Which  good  Sir  Eustace  sounded,  was  the  last 

With  his  lance  Sir  Eustace  pointed. 

And  to  Hubert  thus  said  he: 

**  What  I  speak  this  horn  shall  witness 

For  thy  better  memory. 

Hear,  then,  and  neglect  me  not  I 

At  this  time,  and  on  this  spot. 

The  words  are  uttered  from  my  heart, 

As  my  last  earnest  prayer  ere  we  depart. 

On  good  service  we  are  going 

Life  to  risk  by  sea  and  utnd ; 

In  which  course  if  Christ  our  Saviour 

Do  my  sinful  soul  demand. 

Hither  come  thou  back  straightway, 

Hubert,  if  alive  that  dav ; 

Betum,  and  sound  the  horn,  that  we 

May  have  a  living  house  still  left  in  thee  I" 


"  Fear  not,"  quickly  answered  Hubert; 

''  As  I  am  thy  father's  son, 

What  thou  a^est,  noble  brother. 

With  God's  favour  shall  be  done." 

So  were  both  right  well  content : 

From  the  castle  foTt\i  \.\iey  w«i\t\ 

And  at  the  head  ol  \3[ieAx  axm 

To  Palestine  t^e  brotiiiQEa  V>^  ^Sbria  ^«%.i. 
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.  Side  by  side  they  fonght  (the  Lucies 
Were  a  line  for  valour  fEuned), 
And  where'er  their  strokes  aliehted, 
There  the  Saracens  were  tamed. 
Whence,  then,  could  it  come,  the  thought 
By  what  evil  spirit  broujght  1 
On !  can  a  brave  man  wish  to  take 
His  brother's  life,  for  land's  and  castle's  sake  I 


"Sir/'  the  ruffians  said  to  Hubert, 
**  Deep  he  lies  in  Jordan  flood." 
Stricken  by  this  ill  assurance. 
Pale  and  trembling  Hubert  stood. 
'<  Take  your  earnings.    Oh  1  that  I 
Could  have  uen,  my  brother  die ! " 
It  was  a  pang  that  vexed  him  then ! 
And  oft  returned — again,  and  yet  again. 

Months  passed  on,  and  no  Sir  Eustace 
Nor  of  him  were  tidings  heard. 
Wherefore,  bold  as  day,  the  murderer 
Back  again  to  England  steered. 
To  his  castle  Hubert  sped ; 
He  has  nothine  now  to  dr^. 
But  silent  and  oy  stealth  he  came. 
And  at  an  hour,  which  nobody  could  name. 

None  could  tell  if  it  were  night-time, 
Night  or  day,  at  even  or  mom ; 
For  the  sound  was  heard  by  no  one 
Of  the  proclamation  horn. 
But  bold  Hubert  lives  in  glee: 
Months  and  years  went  smilingly; 
With  plenty  was  his  table  spread ; 
And  bright  the  lady  is  who  shares  his  bed. 

Likewise  he  had  sons  and  daughters ; 
And,  as  good  men  do,  he  sate 
At  his  board  by  these  surrounded, 
Flourishing  in  fair  estate. 
And,  while  thus  in  open  day, 
Once  he  sate,  as  old  books  say, 
A  blast  was  uttered  from  the  horn. 
Where,  by  the  castle  gate,  it  hung  forlorn. 

Tis  the  breath  of  good  Sur  Eustace ! 

He  is  come  to  claim  his  rkht : 

Ancient  castle,  woods,  and  mountains 

Hear  the  challenge  with  delight 

Hubert  1  though  the  blast  be  blown. 

He  18  hdplees  and  alone : 

Thou  hast  a  dungeon,  speak  the  wot^\ 

And  ihen  he  may  be  lodged,  uid  l3iou  >>«  V»c<^< 
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Speak ! — astoimded  Hubert  oamiol ; 
And  if  power  to  speak  he  had. 
All  are  daunted,  all  the  hooaeholdy 
Smitten  to  the  heart  and  aad, 
'Tig  Sir  Eustace:  if  it  be 
Livinff  man,  it  must  be  he  t 
Thus  Hubert  thought  in  his  dismay. 
And  by  a  postern  gate  he  slunk  away. 

Long,  and  long  was  he  nnheazd  of: 

To  his  brother  then  he  camOi 

Made  confession,  asked  forgiveness. 

Asked  it  by  a  brother's  name, 

And  by  all  the  saints  in  hearen ; 

And  of  Eustace  was  forgiren : 

Then  in  a  convent  went  to  hide 

His  melancholy  head,  and  there  he  diod.  • 

But  Sir  Eustace,  whom  good  aiujels 

Had  preserved  urom  murderers  hands. 

And  urom  pagan  chains  had  rescued. 

Lived  with  honour  on  his  lands. 

Sons  he  had,  saw  sons  of  theirs: 

And  through  ages,  heirs  of  heirs, 

A  long  posterity  renowned, 

Soun(^  the  bom  which  they  alone  could  bov 
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XIL 
GOODY  BLAKE  AND  HAEEY  GILL. 

A  TBUB  STOBT. 

Oh  I  what's  the  matter — what's  the  matter) 
What  is't  that  ails  young  Harry*  Gill  1 
That  evermore  his  teeth  they  cnatter. 
Chatter,  chatter,  chatter  still  1 
Of  waistcoats  Harry  has  no  lack. 
Good  duffle  grey,  and  flannel  fine; 
He  has  a  blanket  on  his  back, 
And  coats  enough  to  smother  nine. 

In  March,  December,  and  in  July, 
'Tis  all  the  same  with  Harry  Gill ; 
The  neighbours  tell,  and  teU  yon  truly. 
His  teetn  they  chatter,  chatt^  stilL 
At  night,  at  mominff,  and  at  noon, 
'Tis  all  the  same  widi  Harry  Gill ; 
Beneath  the  sun,  beneath  the  moon. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  diatter  still  1 

Young  Harry  was  alust^  dxw«t> 
And  who  so  Btout  ofAimb  BaYift^ 
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His  cheeks  were  red  as  mddy  clover ; 
His  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  three. 
Old  Goody  Blake  was  old  and  poor ; 
III  fed  she  was,  and  thinly  clad: 
And  any  man  who  passed  her  door 
Might  see  how  poor  a  hut  she  had. 

All  day  she  spun  in  her  poor  dwelling ; 
And  tiien  her  three  hours'  work  at  night  ! 
Alas  1  'twas  hardly  worth  the  telling, 
It  would  not  pay  lor  candle-light. 
This  woman  dwelt  in  Dorsetshire, — 
Her  hut  was  on  a  cold  hill-side, 
And  in  that  country  coals  are  dear. 
For  they  come  far  by  wind  and  tide. 

By  the  same  fire  to  boil  their  pottage, 
Two  poor  old  dames,  as  I  have  known, 
Will  often  live  in  one  small  cottage ; 
But  she,  poor  woman  !  dwelt  alone. 
'Twas  well  enough  when  summer  came. 
The  long,  warm,  lightsome  summer  day, 
Then  at  her  door  the  caxiJty  dame 
Would  sit,  as  any  linnet  gay. 

But  when  the  ice  our  streams  did  fetter, 
Oh  !  then  how  her  old  bones  would  shake, 
Tou  would  have  said,  if  you  had  met  her, 
'Twas  a  hard  time  for  Goody  Blake. 
Her  evenings  then  were  dull  and  dead  t 
Sad  case  it  was,  as  you  may  think. 
For  very  cold  to  go  to  bed  ; 
And  then  for  cold  not  sleep  a  wink. 

Oh  joy  for  her  1  whene'er  in  winter 
The  winds  at  night  had  made  a  rout ; 
And  scattered  many  a  lusty  splinter 
And  many  a  rotten  bough  about. 
Tet  never  had  she,  well  or  sick. 
As  every  man  who  knew  her  savs 
A  pile  beforehand,  wood  or  stick. 
Enough  to  warm  her  for  three  days. 

Now,  when  the  frost  was  past  enduring, 

And  made  her  poor  old  bones  to  ache, 
^  Could  anything  be  more  alluring 
*  Than  an  old  hedge  to  Gh)ody  Blake  ? 

And,  now  and  then,  it  must  be  said. 

When  her  old  bones  were  cold  and  diill. 

She  left  her  fire,  or  left  her  bed. 

To  seek  the  hedge  of  Hairy  GilL 

Now  "Barry  lie  had  long  suspected 
TMb  treepaag  of  old  Goody  fil&ke ; 
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And  vowed  that  she  should  be  detected* 
And  he  on  her  would  Tengeanoe  take. 
And  oft  from  his  warm  fire  he*d  go. 
And  to  Uie  fields  his  road  would  take ; 
And  there,  at  ni|^ht,  in  froet  and  snow. 
He  watched  to  seize  old  GK)od7  Blake. 

And  once,  behind  a  rick  of  barley, 
Thus  looking  out  did  Harry  stand : 
The  moon  was  full  and  shinine  clearly. 
And  crisp  with  frost  the  stubble  land. 
He  hears  a  noise — he's  all  awake — 
Again  !— on  tip-toe  down  the  hill 
He  softly  creeps — 'tis  Goody  Blake ; 
She's  at  the  hedge  of  Harry  GilL 

Ri^ht  glad  was  he  when  he  beheld  her  ; 
Stick  after  stick  did  Goody  pull : 
He  stood  behind  a  bush  of  elder, 
Till  she  had  filled  her  apron  full. 
When  with  her  load  she  turned  about. 
The  by-road  back  again  to  take. 
He  started  forward  with  a  shout. 
And  sprang  upon  poor  Goody  filake. 

And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  took  her. 
And  by  the  arm  he  held  her  feist, 
And  fiercely  by  the  arm  he  shook  her. 
And  cried,  "  I've  caught  you  then  at  last ! " 
Then  Goody,  who  had  nothing  said. 
Her  bundle  from  her  lap  let  fall ; 
And,  kneeling  on  the  sticks,  she  prayed, 
To  God,  that  is  the  Judge  of  aU. 

She  prayed,  her  withered  hand  uprearing. 
While  Harry  held  her  by  the  arm — 
**  God  !  who  art  never  out  of  hearing, 
O  may  he  never  more  be  warm  ! " 
The  cold,  cold  moon  above  her  head. 
Thus  on  her  knees  did  Goody  pray. 
Young  Harry  heard  what  she  had  said : 
And  icy  cold  he  turned  away. 

He  went  complaining  all  the  morrow 
That  he  was  cold  and  very  chill : 
His  face  was  gloom,  his  heart  was  sorrow  ;- 
Alas,  that  day  for  Harry  Gill ! 
That  day  he  wore  a  riding-coat, 
But  not  a  whit  the  warmer  he  : 
Another  was  on  Thursday  brought. 
And  ere  the  Sabbath  he  had  three. 

'Twas  all  in  vain,  a  useVesa  To»»«t,— 
And  blankets  were  about  \mn.\fmsn^\ 
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Tet  still  his  jaws  and  teeih  they  daitor. 
Like  a  loose  casement  in  the  wind. 
And  Harnr's  flodi  it  fell  away ; 
And  all  who  see  him  say,  'tis  plain. 
That,  lire  as  long  as  lire  he  may. 
He  nerer  will  he  warm  again. 

No  word  to  any  man  he  utters, 
Ahed  or  np,  to  yonng  or  old ; 
But  erer  to  himself  he  mutters, 
"  Poor  Harry  Gill  is  very  cold." 
Abed  or  up,  Dy  night  or  day. 
His  teeth  they  chatter,  chatter  stilL 
Now  think,  ye  £urmer8  all,  I  pray. 
Of  Gh>ody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill 


xm. 


I  WANDBRID  lonely  as  a  cloud 
That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils ; 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

'Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way, 
They  stretched  in  never  ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a  bay : 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance. 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 
The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee : — 
A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 
In  such  a  jocund  company  : 
Igazed— and  gazed—out  little  thought 
What  wealth  &e  show  to  me  had  brought 

For  ofb  when  on  my  couch  I  lie. 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
Thej  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitade, 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils. 


XIV. 

THB  BEYERIB  OP  P00&  SUSAN. 

'  tite  corner  of  If  ood  Street,  when  day^i^t  im«MEA» 
WB*B A  tknuih.  ^toA singfi loud— 4i hMiiiing;{n tittsM 
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Poor  Sosan  has  passed  by  the  spot,  and  has  heaid 
In  the  silence  of  morning  the  song  of  the  bizd. 

*Tis  a  note  of  enchantment  j  what  mIs  her  I    She  sees 
A  mountain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees  ; 
Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbnry  giide, 
And  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cneapside. 

Green  pastures  she  views  in  the  midst  of  the  dale, 
Down  which  she  so  often  has  tripped  with  her  pail. 
And  a  single  small  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's. 
The  one  only  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves. 

She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven  :  but  they  £eule. 
The  mist  and  the  river,  the  hill  and  the  shade  : 
The  stream  will  not  flow,  and  the  hill  will  not  rise. 
And  the  colours  have  all  passed  away  from  her  eyes. 


^ 


XV. 

POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

An  Orpheus  !  an  Orpheus ! — yes.  Faith  may  grow  bold. 
And  take  to  herself  all  the  wonders  of  old  ; — 
Near  the  stately  Pantheon  you'll  meet  with  the  same. 
In  the  street  that  from  Oxford  hath  borrowed  its  name. 

His  station  is  there  ;  and  he  works  on  the  crowd. 
He  sways  them  with  harmony  merry  and  loud  ; 
He  fills  with  his  power  all  their  hesurts  to  the  brim- 
Was  aught  ever  heard  like  his  fiddle  and  him  } 

What  an  eager  assembly — what  an  empire  is  this  ! 
The  weary  have  life,  and  the  hungry  have  bliss ; 
The  mourner  is  cheered,  and  the  anxious  have  rest ; 
And  the  guilt- burthened  soul  is  no  longer  oppressed. 

As  the  moon  brightens  round  her  the  clouds  of  the  night. 
So  he,  where  he  stands,  is  a  centre  of  light ; 
It  gleams  on  the  face,  there,  of  dusky-browed  Jack, 
And  the  pale-visaged  baker,  with  basket  on  back. 

That  errand -bound  'prentice  was  passing  in  haste — 
What  matter  !  he's  caught- — and  his  time  runs  to  waste — 
The  newsman  is  stopped,  though  he  stops  on  the  fret, 
And  the  half -breathless  lamplighter,  he  s  in  the  net ! 

The  porter  sits  down  on  the  weight  which  he  bore  ; 
The  lass  with  her  barrow  wheels  hither  her  store ; — 
If  a  thief  could  be  here  he  m\g)at  pWfex  «A.  ease  ; 
She  sees  the  musician,  'tis  aH  \^aAi  ^^  «eea  \ 
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He  stands,  backed  b^  the  wall ;  he  abates  not  his  din  ; 
His  hat  giTes  him  yigonr,  with  boons  dropping  in, 
From  the  old  and  the  young,  from  the  poorest---and  there  ! 
The  one-pennied  boy  has  his  penny  to  spare. 

0  blest  are  the  hearers,  and  proud  be  the  hand 

Of  the  pleasure  it  spreads  through  so  thankful  a  band  ; 

1  am  glad  for  him,  olind  as  he  is  ! — all  the  while 

If  they  speak  'tis  to  praise,  and  they  praise  with  a  smile. 

That  tall  man,  a  giant  in  bulk  and  in  height, 
Not  an  inch  of  his  bod;^  is  free  from  delight ; 
Can  he  keep  himself  still,  if  he  would  1  on,  not  he  1 
The  music  stirs  in  him  like  wind  through  a  tree. 

There's  a  cripple  who  leans  on  his  crutch ;  like  a  tower 
That  long  has  leaned  forward,  leans  hour  after  hour ! — 
A  mother,  whose  spirit  in  fetters  is  bound, 
While  she  dandles  the  babe  in  her  arms  to  the  sound. 

Now,  coaches  and  chariots  !  roar  on  like  a  stream  ; 
Here  are  twenty  souls  happy  as  souls  in  a  dream  : 
They  are  deaf  to  jour  murmurs— they  care  not  for  you, 
Nor  what  ye  are  nying,  nor  what  ye  pursue.' 


XVL 
STEPPING  WESTWARD. 

IHiile  iny  feUow-travellerandl  were  walking  by  the  side  of  Loch  Katrine, 
one  fine  evening  after  sunset,  in  our  road  to  a  hut  where  in  the  course 
of  our  tour  we  had  been  hospitably  entertained  some  weeks  before,  we 
met,  in  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  that  solitary  region,  two  well- 
dressed  women,  one  of  whom  said  to  ns,  by  way  of  greeting,  *' What, 
yon  are  stepping  westward  ?  ** 

"  Whaitt  you  are  ttqppinq  westward  t " — "  Tea. " 

— 'Twould  be  a  wildvsh  destiny, 

If  we«  who  thus  together  roam 

In  a  strange  land,  and  far  from  home. 

Were  in  tms  place  the  guests  of  cluuioe ; 

Tet  who  would  stop,  or  fear  t'  advance. 

Though  home  or  shelter  he  had  none. 

With  such  a  sky  to  lead  him  on  1 

The  dewy  ground  was  dark  and  cold ; 
Behind,  all  gloomy  to  behold ; 
And  stopping  westward  seemed  to  be 
A  kind  of  hmvenly  destiny  : 
I  liked  the  greeting ;  'twas  a  sound 
Of  something  without  place  or  bound  ; 
And  seemed  to  give  me  spiritual  right 
To  travel  through  that  region  bright. 

The  voice  was  soft,  and  she  who  spaVo 
Was  wtdking  bj  her  natiye  lake  ; 
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The  salutation  had  to  me 

The  Tery  Bound  of  courtesr  j 

Its  power  was  felt ;  and  wmle  my  eye 

Was  fixed  upon  the  glowing  sky. 

The  echo  of  the  yoice  enwrought 

A  human  sweetness  with  the  thought 

Of  travelling  through  the  world  that  lay 

Before  me  in  my  endless  way. 


xvn. 

GLEN-ALMAIN ;  OE,  THE  NAEEOW  GLKN. 

In  this  still  place,  remote  from  men. 

Sleeps  Ossian,  in  the  **  Narrow  Glen  ;" 

In  tnis  still  place,  where  murmurs  on 

But  one  meek  streamlet,  only  one  : 

He  sang  of  battles,  and  the  breath 

Of  stormy  war  and  violent  death ; 

And  should,  methinks,  when  all  was  past. 

Have  rightfully  been  laid  at  last 

Where  rocks  were  rudely  heaped,  and  rent 

As  by  a  spirit  turbulent ; 

Where  sights  were  rough,  and  sounds  were  wild, 

And  everything  unreconciled  ; 

In  some  complaining,  dim  retreat. 

For  fear  and  melancholy  meet ; 

But  this  is  calm ;  there  cannot  be 

A  more  entire  tranquillity. 

Does  then  the  bard  sleep  here  indeed  ? 
Or  is  it  but  a  groundless  creed  1 
What  matters  it  1 —  I  blame  them  not 
Whose  fancy  in  this  lonely  spot 
Was  moved ;  and  in  this  way  expressed 
Their  notion  of  its  perfect  rest. 
A  convent,  even  a  hermit's  cell 
Would  break  the  silence  of  this  dell : 
It  is  not  quiet,  is  not  ease  ; 
But  something  deeper  far  than  these : 
The  separation  that  is  here 
Is  of  the  grave  ;  and  of  austere 
And  happy  feelings  of  the  dead : 
And,  therefore,  was  it  rightly  said 
That  Ossian,  last  of  all  his  race  1 
Lies  buried  in  this  lonely  place. 
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xvm, 
TO  k  HIGHLAND  QIBL. 

(aI  IHTIBrailP  DtOM  UMH  LOHOVP). 

Bvut  HighlMid  Qirl,  a  rary  sbower 
Of  beaut;  u  tb  j  wrtLlr  dower  I 
Twioe  BeTen  MOBBntaiig  fan  hara  shed 
Their  ntmoat  bonntjonth;  head; 


And  thew  gray  rooki ;  thia  hcnuebold  lawn ; 

Tbese  treea,  a  Teiljiu(ha]f  withdrawn; 

Thii  ikll  of  water,  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  dlent  lake  ; 

This  little  baj,  a  quiet  road, 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 

In  tmth  together  je  do  seem 

Like  semethijij;  faahioned  in  a  dmm  \ 

Suoh  forms  as  from  tbeir  covert  peep 

Wlmi  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  I 

let,  dream  and  vision  aa  tiioa  art, 

I  blaaa  thee  with  a  human  heart  I 

Ood  diield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  t 

I  neitber  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 

And  yet  my  eye*  are  filled  with  tears. 

With  eanMst  feeling  I  shaU  pray 

For  tbee  trlien  I  am  Ao'  away  : 
For  nerer  sair  I  mien,  or  &ce, 
la  wbicb  more  plainly  I  coi^  tiWM 
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Beoignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Bipening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here,  scattered  like  a  random  seed, 
Remote  from  men,  thoa  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress. 
And  maidenly  shamefaceduess ; 
Thon  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  dear 
The  freedom  of  a  mountaineer, 
A  Cem^  with  gladness  overspread ! 
Sweet  looks,  by  human  kindness  bred  ! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  ea^er  visitings 
Of  thoughts,  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  lew  words  of  English  speech ; 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life  I 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind, 
Seen  birds  of  tempest  loving-kind, 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  gurland  cull 
For  thee,  who  art  so  beautiful  1 

0  happy  pleasure !  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  vour  homely  ways  and  dress, 
A  shepherd,  thou  a  shepherdess  ! 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality: 

Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 

Of  the  wild  sea  ;  and  I  would  have 

Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could, 

Though  but  of  common  neighbourhood. 

What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see ! 

Thy  elder  brother  I  would  be, 

Thy  father,  anything  to  thee  1 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven !  that  of  its  grace 

Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place. 

Joy  have  I  had  ;  and  going  hence 

1  bear  away  mv  recompense. 

In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 
Our  memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes ; 
Then,  why  should  I  be  loath  to  stir  1 
I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 
To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past^ 
Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 
'  Nor  am  I  loth,  thoueh  pleased  at  heart. 
Sweet  Highland  Qirl !  trom  thee  to  part ; 
For  I,  methinks,  till  I  grow  old. 
As  fair  before  me  shall  Behold, 
As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small. 
The  lake,  the  ba^jr,  the  wateruUl ; 
And  thee,  the  epiilt  oi  \^Qm  «2ll\ 
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THE  80LITAEY  EBAFKR. 

BiHOLD  her,  lingle  in  the  Geld, 
Yan  galitarr  BighJiuid  lau  1 
Reaping  and  eingiDg  by  heiselE, 
Stop  here,  or  genO  j  rata  I 
Alone  Bhe  cnt^  uid  binda  the  gnuD, 
And  smg;^  &  melajioholj  straJtL 
Oh  lifllen  I  for  the  vale  profound 
la  overflowing  with  the  aoond. 


No  nightJngaJe  did  ever  chant 

So  aweetli  to  reposing  bands 

Of  traveifera  in  aome  shady  hnant. 

Among  Arabian  sanda : 

No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  heard 

In  spring  time  &om  a  cuckoo- bird, 

BreakiDE  the  Bilen 

Among  the  furthei 


le  furtheit  Hebrides. 


WiUm 


leteUm 


Perhaps  the  pUintivfl  numbon  floiw 
For  old,  nnhappy,  Ew-off  tbinm, 
And  btXtiea  long  ago  ' 
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Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay. 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  1 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  1 

Whatever  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 
J  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending ; — 
I  listened  till  I  had  my  fill : 
And,  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore. 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


XX. 

WRITTEN  IN  MARCH, 

WHILE  RESTIRQ  OR  THB  BRIDOB  AT  THB  rOOT  OF  BB0THBB*6 

WATBR. 

Thb  cock  is  crowing, 

The  stream  is  flowing. 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  lake  doth  glitter. 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing 

Their  heads  never  raising ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one ! 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  &re  ill     ^   ■ 

On  the  tOD  of  the  bare  hill ; 
The  plough-Doy  is  whooping— anon — anon  : 

There's  joy  in  the  mountains ; 

There's  life  in  the  fountains : 

Small  clouds  are  sailing. 

Bine  sky  prevailing ; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  1 


XXI 
GIPSIES. 


^ 


Tet  are  they  here — ^the  same  unbroken  knot 
Of  human  beings,  in  the  self-same  spot ! 
Men.  women,  children,  vea  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  spectade  uiq  v&m^V 
Only  their  fires  seems  boVder,  pftV^m^'^o^N^ 
^ow  deep  and  red,  ihe  co\out\b%  oi  hm^V 
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That  on  their  gipsy-faces  falls, 

Their  bed  of  straw  and  blanket- walls. 
TweWe  hours,  twelve  bounteous  hours,  are  gone  while  1 
Hare  been  a  traveller  under  open  sky. 

Much  witnessing  of  change  and  cheer — 

Tet  aB  I  left  I  find  them  here  1 
The  weary  sun  betook  himself  to  rest. 
Then  issued  vesper  from  the  fulgent  west, 

Outshining  like  a  visible  god 

The  glorious  path  in  which  he  trod. 
And  now,  ascending,  after  one  dark  hour. 
And  one  night's  diminution  of  her  power, 

Behold  the  mighty  moon  1  this  way 

She  looks  as  if  at  them — but  they 
Regurd  not  her.    Oh,  better  wrong  and  strife. 
Better  vain  deeds,  or  evil,  than  such  life  I 

The  silent  heavens  have  goings  on  ; 

The  stars  have  tasks — ^but  these  have  none  ] 


xxn. 

BEGGABS. 

8hb  had  a  tall  man's  height,  or  more ; 
No  bonnet  screened  her  from  the  heat ; 
A  long  drab-coloured  cloak  she  wore, 
A  mantle  reaching  to  her  feet : 
What  other  dress  she  had  I  could  not  know ; 
Oidy  she  wore  a  cap  that  was  as  white  as  snow. 

In  all  my  walks,  through  field  or  town, 
Such  figure  had  I  never  seen : 
Her  face  was  of  Egyptian  brown : 
Fit  person  was  she  for  a  queen^ 
To  head  those  ancient  Amazonian  files; 
Or  ruling  bandit's  wife,  among  the  Grecian  isles. 

Before  me  begging  did  she  stand, 
Pouring  out  sorrows  like  a  sea; 
Grief  alter  grief.    On  English  land 
Such  woes  fknew  could  never  be; 
And  yet  a  boon  I  gave  her ;  for  the  creature 
Was  beautiful  to  see  ;  "  a  weed  of  glorious  feature  1 " 

I  left  her,  and  pursued  my  way  ; 
And  soon  before  me  did  espy 
A  pair  of  little  boys  at  play, 
Chasing  a  crimson  butterfly : 
The  taUer  followed  with  his  nat  in  Yiand, 
Wreathed  round  with  yellow  flowers,  ihft  fs^^f «Ai  ol  ^te\NB&^^ 
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The  other  wore  a  rimletw  eroini, 
With  leares  of  laurel  stuck  about : 
And  they  both  followed  up  and  down, 
Each  whooping  with  a  merry  shout : 
Two  brothers  seemed  they,  eight  and  ten  years  old ; 
And  like  that  woman's  &ce  as  gold  is  like  to  gokL 

They  bolted  on  me  thus,  and  lo  ! 
Each  ready  with  a  plaintive  whine ; 
Said  I,  ''  Not  half  an  hour  ago 
Tour  mother  has  had  alms  of  mine." 
"  That  cannot  be,"  one  answered,  "  she  is  dead." 
"  Nay  but  I  gave  her  pence,  and  she  will  bay  you  bread/ 


(( 


She  has  been  dead,  sir,  many  a  day." 
"  Sweet  boys,  you're  telling  me  a  lie ; 
It  was  your  mother,  as  I  say.—" 
And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
"  Gome,  come  !"  cried  one  ;  and,  without  more  ado, 
Off  to  some  other  play  they  both  together  flew. 


XXIII. 


I 


YARROW  UNVISITED.    1808. 

See  tbe  Tarlous  poems  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  upon  the  banks  of  ttie 
Yanow ;  in  particular,  the  exquisite  ballad  of  Hamilton,  beginning  - 
**  Busk  ye,  bnsk  ye,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride^ 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  wioaome  Marrow  1" 

From  Stirling  Castle  we  had  seen 
The  mazy  Forth  unravelled ; 
Had  trod  the  banks  of  Clyde  and  Tay, 
And  with  the  Tweed  had  travelled  ; 
And,  when  we  came  to  Clovenford, 
Then  said  my  *'  winsome  Marrow y** 
"  Whate'er  betide,  we'll  turn  aside, 
And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

"Let  Yarrow  folk,  frcte  Selkirk  town. 

Who  have  been  buying,  selling, 

Go  back  to  Yarrow,  'tis  their  own. 

Each  maiden  to  her  dwelling  ! 

On  Yarrow's  banks  let  herons  feed. 

Hares  couch,  and  rabbits  burrow ! 

But  we  will  downwards  with  the  Tweed, 

Nor  turn  aside  to  Yarrow. 

There's  Qala  Water,  Leader  Haughs, 
Both  lying  right  before  us ; 

And  Dry  burgh,  where  with  chiming  Tweed  * 

The  lintwhites  sine  in  dioma  \ 
There's  pleasant  TeviotAaAe,  a^Aaxi^ 
Afade  blithe  with  p\oug\i  and  \iaxtoN«  \ 
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Why  throw  away  a  needfal  day 
To  go  in  search  of  Yarrow] 

What's  Yarrow  but  a  river  bare, 
That  glides  the  dark  hills  under  1 
There  are  a  thousand  such  elsewhere 
As  worthy  of  your  wonder." 

— Strange  words  they  seemed  of  slight  and  scorn  ; 
My  true  love  sighed  for  sorrow  ; 
And  looked  me  in  the  &ce,  to  think 
I  thus  could  speak  of  Yarrow  I 

*'  Oh  !  green,"  said  I,  "  are  Yarrow's  holms. 
And  sweet  is  Yarrow  flowing  ! 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock,* 
But  we  will  leave  it  growing. 
O'er  hilly  path,  and  open  strath. 
We'll  wanoier  Scotland  thorough  ;  ^ 

But,  though  so  near,  we  will  not  turn 
Into  the  dale  of  Yarrow. 

Let  beeves  and  home- bred  kin  partake 
The  sweets  of  Bum-mill  meadow ; 
The  swan  on  still  Saint  Marv's  Lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow  1 
We  will  not  see  them ;  will  not  go 
To-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow ; 
Enough  if  in  our  hearts  we  know 
There^s  such  a  place  as  Yarrow. 

Be  Yarrow  stream  unseen,  unknown  I 
It  must,  or  we  shall  rue  it : 
We  have  a  vision  of  our  own 
Ah  I  why  should  we  undo  it. 
The  treasured  dreams  of  timeb  long  pasty 
We'll  keep  them,  winsome  Marrow  I 
For  when  we're  there,  although  'tis  fiiir, 
'Twill  be  another  Yarrow  ! 

If  care  with  freezing  years  should  come. 
And  wandering  seem  but  folly, — 
Should  we  be  loth  to  stir  from  home,  • 
And  yet  be  melancholy  ; 
Should  life  be  dull,  and  spirits  low, 
'Twill  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show. 
The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow  1." 

*  See  HamOton's  ballad,  aa  abora 


(ae9) 


13 
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XXIV.    • 
YARROW  VISITED. 

8KPTXMBER,  1814. 

And  this  is  Yarrow  1 — this  the  stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished. 

So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  t 

An  image  that  hath  perished  I 

0  that  some  minstrel's  harp  were  liear. 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness. 

And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air, 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness ! 

Yet  why  1 — a  silveiy  current  flows 

With  uncontrolled  meanderings  :. 

Nor  have  these  eyes  by  greener  iSM 

Been  soothed,  in  all  taiy  wanderings. 

And,  through  her  deptns.  Saint  InUkryi^  iiake 

Is  visibly  delighted : 

For  not  a  feature  of  those  bills 

Is  in  the  mirror  slighted. 

A  blue  sky  bends  o'er  Yarrow  Vale, 

Save  where  that  pearly  whiteness 

Is  round  the  rising  sun  diffused, 

A  tender  hazy  brightness ; 

Mild  dawn  of  promise  !  that  excludes 

All  profitless  dejection  ; 

Though  not  unwilling  here  t'  admit 

A  pensive  recollection. 

Where  was  it  that  the  famous  flower 

Of  Yarrow  Vale  lay  bleeding  1 

His  bed  perchance  was  yon  smooth  mound 

On  which  the  herd  is  feeding : 

And  haply  from  this  crystal  pool, 

Now  peaceful  as  the  morning, 

The  water-wraith  ascende4  thrice. 

And  g^ve  his  doleful  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  lovers. 

The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  gfove 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers : 

And  pity  sanctifies  the  verse 

That  paints,  by  strength  of  sorrow. 

The  unconquerable  strength  of  love  t 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  I 

But  thou,  that  dVdat  appeal  ^o  la^x 
To  fond  imaglnaUou, 
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Dost  rival  in  the  li^t  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation : 

Meek  loTcUness  is  round  thee  spread. 

A  softness  stUl  and  holy ; 

The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  loftv  stature, 

With  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature : 

Andy  rising  from  those  lofty  cproves, 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary  ! 

The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  towefv, 

Benowned  in  Border  story. 

■ 

Fsir  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  hloom, 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in ; 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength ; 

And  age  to  wear  awav  in ! 

Ton  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 

It  promises  protection 

To  studious  ease,  and  generous  cares. 

And  every  chaste  affection ! 

How  sweet  on  this  autumnal  day. 
The  wild  wood's  fruits  to  eather. 
And  on  my  true  love's  forehead  plant 
A  crest  of  blooming  heather  ! 
And  what  if  I  enwreathed  my  own  ! 
'^were  no  offence  to  reason ; 
The  sober  hills  thus  deck  their  brows 
To  meet  the  wintry  season. 

I  see — ^but  not  by  sight  alone. 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee  ; 

A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  ! 

Thy  ever  youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure  ; 

And  gladsome  notM  my  lips  can  breathe, 

Accordant  to  the  measure. 

The  vapours  linger  round  the  heights, 
They  melt— 'and  soon  must  vanish ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine — 
Sad  thought !  which  I  would  banish, 
But  thatl  know,  where'er  I  go, 
Thy  genuine  image,  Yarrow  ! 
Will  dwell  with  me — to  heighten  joy, 
And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 
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XXV. 

STAB-QAZERS. 

Whit  crowd  is  this— what  have  we  here  1  we  must  not  paa  H 

by  ; 
A  telesoope  upon  its  frame,  and  pointed  to  tlie  bI^  ; 
Long  is  it  as  a  barber's  pole,  or  mast  of  little  boat^ 
Some  little  pleasure-skin,  that  doth  on  Thames'a  waters  float. 

The  showman  chooses  well  his  place,  'tis  Leicester's  bnsj  sauR; 
And  he's  as  happy  in  his  night,  for  the  heavens  are  Une  aaa&ir 
Calm,  though  imnatient,  is  the  crowd ;  each  is  ready  wiUi  tiie  fci^ 
And  envies  him  tnat's  looking— what  an  insight  must  it  be  t 

Tet  showman,  where  can  lie  the  cause  1     Shall  thy  impIeoMrt 

have  blame, 
A  boaster,  that  when  he  is  tried,  fails,  and  is  put  to  shame? 
Or  is  it  good  as  others  are,  and  be  their  eyes  in  fault  t 
Their  eyes,  or  minds  1  or.  finally,  is  this  resplendent  vault  1 

Is  nothing  of  that  radiant  pomp  so  good  as  we  have  hrae  \ 
Or  gives  a  thing  but  small  delight  that  never  can  be  dear  \ 
The  silver  moon,  with  all  her  vales,  and  hills  of  mightiest  fiuD6^ 
Do  they  betray  us  when  they're  seen — and  are  they  but  a  nsMl 

Or  is  it  rather  that  conceit  rapacious  is  and  strong. 
And  bounty  never  yields  so  much  but  it  seems  to  do  her  wrong  1 
Or  is  it,  that  when  human  souls  a  journey  long  have  had. 
And  are  returned  into  themselves,  they  cannot  but  be  sadi 

Or  must  we  be  constrained  to  think  that  these  sneotators  mde^ 
Poor  in  estate,  of  manners  base,  men  of  the  multitude, 
Have  souls  which  never  yet  have  risen,  and  therefore  prostrate liel 
No,  no,  this  cannot  be— men  thirst  for  power  fuid  rn^je^  t 

Does,  then,  a  deep  and  oamest  thought  the  blissful  mind  eisploy 
Of  him  who  gazes,  or  has  gazed  1  a  grave  and  steady  joy^ 
That  doth  reject  all  show  of  pride,  admits  no  outwara  sign, 
Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but  silent  and  divine  I 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  tis  sure  that  thev  who  pry  and  pore 
Seem  to  meet  with  little  gain,  seem  less  happy  than  before: 
One  after  one  they  take  their  tums^  nor  have  I  one  espied 
That  doth  not  slackly  go  away,  as  if  dissatisfied. 


\ 


XXVL 

RESOLUTION  AND  INDEPEND£NCB. 

There  was  a  Toarxna  in  V])[i%  "vniA  «2\  \£ki|^  \ 
The  rain  came  keavu^ ,  wi^  feW  Vi^  ^awi^a  \ 
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But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright ; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  voods ; 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  stock-doye  broods ; 
The  jay  makes  answer  as  the  magpie  chatters ; 
And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  noise  of  waters. 

All  things  that  Ioto  the  sun  are  out  of  doors; 

The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth  ; 

The  grass  is  bright  with  rain-curops ;  on  the  moors 

The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth  ; 

And  with  her  feet  she  from  the  plashy  earth 

Raises  a  mist ;  which,  glittering  in  the  son, 

Rons  with  her  all  the  way,  wherever  she  doth  run. 

I  was  a  traveller  then  npon  the  moor  j 

I  saw  the  hare  that  raced  about  with  joy  ; 

I  heard  the  woods  and  distant  waters  roar, 

Or  heard  them  not,  as  happy  as  a  boy: 

The  pleasant  season  did  my  heart  employ : 

My  old  remembrances  went  from  me  wholly ; 

And  all  the  ways  of  men,  so  vain  and  melajicholy  ! 

Bat,  as  it  sometimes  chanceth,  from  the  migh^ 

Of  jo^  in  minds  that  can  no  further  go. 

As  high  as  we  have  mounted  in  delight 

In  our  dejection  do  we  sink  as  low  ; 

To  me  that  morning  did  it  happen  so. 

And  fears  and  fancies  thick  upon  me  came  ; 

Dim  sadness  and  blind  thoughts  I  knew  not,  nor  could  namei 

I  heard  the  skylark  singing  in  the  sky ; 
And  I  bethought  me  ofthe  playful  hare : 
Even  such  a  happy  child  of  earth  am  I ; 
Even  as  these  blissful  creatures  do  I  fare ; 
Far  frt)m  the  world  I  walk,  and  from  all  cares ; 
But  there  may  come  another  day  to  me — 
Solitude,  pain  of  heart,  distress,  and  poverty. 

My  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  pleasant  thought. 

As  if  life's  business  were  a  summer  mood  ; 

As  if  all  needful  thin^  would  come  unsought 

To  genial  faith,  still  nch  in  genicd  good ; 

But  how  can  he  ezi)ect  that  others  should 

Build  for  him,  sow  for  him,  and  at  his  call 

Love  him,  who  for  himself  will  take  no  heed  at  alii 

I  thought  of  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 

The  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his  pride  ,* 

Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy 

Behind  his  plough  upon  the  mountun  side : 

By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified ; 

We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness ; 

But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despondenc^f  and  iiibA.x\«a» 
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Now,  whether  it  were  by  IMW"^^^^  V^» 

A  leading  from  aboTe^  a  loinething  giveiiy 

Tet  it  b^ell,  that  in  thia  londy  puuse^ 

When  up  and  down  my  hnvy  thna  was  diiwi. 

And  I  with  theae  untoward  ihoa|^ta  had  airiwa, 

I  saw  a  man  before  me  nnawaies : 

The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  erer  won  gifqr.  Imms. 

My  course  I  itopped  as  aoon  as  I  espied 
The  old  man  in  that  naked  wilderoeaa : 
Close  by  a  pond  upon  the  fnrthiAr  dda 
He  stood  alone :  a  minute'i  apaoe  I  new 
I  watched  hiuK  he  continued  motionleflB : 
To  the  pool's  further  marrin  then  I  drew. 
He  being  all  the  while  before  me  full  in  Tiew. 

As  a  huge  stone  ia  sometimea  seen  to  lie 
Couched  on  the  bald  top  of  an  eminenoe. 
Wonder  to  all  who  do  tne  same  eapy 
By  what  means  it  could  thither  oomo,  and  wImbo^^ 
So  that  it  seems  a  thing  endued  with  aenae : 
Like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  which  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  repoaeth^  there  to  sun  itaelf. 

Such  seemed  this  man,  not  all  alive  nor  dead. 

Nor  all  asleep,  in  his  extreme  old  aoe : 

His  body  was  bent  double,  feet  and  nead 

Coming  togetlier  in  their  pikrimaget 

As  if  some  dire  constraint  of  pain,  or  rage 

Of  sickness  felt  by  him  in  times  lonp  past^ 

A  more  than  human  weight  upon  his  fraine  had  <Mwl^ 

Himself  he  propped,  his  body>  limba,  and  htji^ 
Upon  a  long  erej  staff  of  shaTen  wood ; 
And,  still  as  1  drew  near  with  gentle  paoi^ 
Beside  the  little  pond  or  moorish  flood. 
Motionless  as  a  cuoud  the  old  man  stood  ; 
That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call. 
And  moTeth  all  together,  if  it  move  at  ali 

At  lensthj  himself  unsettling,  he  the  pond 

Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  did  look 

Upon  the  muddy  water,  whidh  he  conned. 

As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book : 

And  now  such  freedom  as  I  could  I  took. 

And,  drawing  to  his  side,  to  him  did  say, 

**  This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  glonoiia  dju^"* 

A  gentle  answer  did  the  old  man  make, 

In  courteous  speech,  which  forth  he  slowly  drew ; 

And  him  with  further  words  I  thus  beapake ; 

"  What  kind  of  work  ia  that  which  yov  parage  \ 

This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you.'* 

He  answered  me  with  pleasuTQ  anhdi  vouBnn^ 

Aad  there  was,  while  he  apSbke,  a  ^x«  voouWoa  «i«a. 
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His  words  came  feebly,  from  a  feeble  chest, 

Tet  each  in  solemn  order  followed  each, 

With  something  of  a  lofty  utterance  dressed ; 

Choice  word,  and  measured  phrase  ;  above  the  reach 

Of  ordinary  men ;  a  stately  speech ; 

Such,  as  grave  liyers  do  ijQ  Scotland  use, 

ReUgioua  men,  who  give  to  God  and  man  their  dues. 

He  told  me  that  he  to  this  pond  had  come 

To  gather  leeches,  being  old  aijKl  ^or. 

Employment  hazardous  and  wearisome ! 

Ana  he  had  many  hardships  to  enduiie ; 

Prom  pond  to  pond  he  roamed,  firom  moor  to  moor, 

Housing,  with  God's  ^od  help,  by  choice  or  chance ; 

And  in  this  way  he  gained  an  npnest  maintenance. 

The  old  man  still  stood  talking  by  my  side ; 

But  now  his  voice  to  me  was  like  a  stream 

Scarce  heard,  nor  word  from  word  could  I  divide ; 

And  the  whole  body  of  the  man  did  seem 

Like  one  whom  I  had  met  with  in  a  dream ; 

Or  like  a  man  from  some  far.  region  sent 

To  give  me  human  strength  ^d  strong  admonishmeDt. 

My  former  thoughts  returned :  the  fear  that  kills 

And  hope  that  is  unwilling  to  be  fed ; 

Cold,  pain,  suod  labour,  and  all  fleshy  iUs ; 

Afid  mighty  poets  in  tneir  misery  d^. 

But  now,  perplexed  by  what  the  old  man  had  said. 

My  question  eagerly  did  I  renew, 

"  How  is  it  that  you  live,  a^d  what  is  it  yo.u  do  1" 

He  with  a  smile  did  then  his  words  repeat ; 

And  said,  that,  ^thering  leeches,  fig:  and  wide 

He  travelled  ;  stirring  thus  about  his  feet 

The  waters  of  the  ponds  wnere  they  abide. 

"  Once  I  could  meet  with  them  on  every  sid^  ; 

But  thev  have  dwindled  long  by  slow  decay  : 

Tet  still  I  persevere,  and  find  them  where  X  may." 

While  he  was  talking  thus,  the  lonely  place, 

The  old  man's  shape,  and  speech,  all  troubled  me  ; 

In  my  mind's  eye  I  seemed  to  see  him  pace 

About  the  weary  moors  continually. 

Wandering  about  alone  and  silently. 

While  I  these  thoughts  within  myself  pursued. 

He,  having  made  a  pause,  the  same  discourse  renewed. 

And  soon  with  this  he  other  matter  blended. 

Cheerfully  uttered,  with  demeanour  kind. 

But  stately  in  the  main ;  and  when  he  ended, 

1  could  have  laughed  myself  to  scorn,  to  find 

In  that  decrepit  man  so  firm  a  mind. 

**  God,"  said  I,  *'  be  my  help  and  s^y  secuTe  \ 

1 V  think  of  the  leecb-gathexer  on  the  lonely  mooxJ" 
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THE  THOEN. 

Therb  is  a  Tliom — it  looks  bo  old. 

In  truth,  you'd  find  it  hard  to  nj 

How  it  could  ever  have  been  youngs 

It  looks  so  old  and  grey. 

Not  higher  than  a  two  yean  child. 

It  stands  erect,  this  aged  Thorn  ; 

No  leaves  it  has,  no  thorny  pointi ; 

It  is  a  mass  of  knotted  joints, 

A  wretched  thing  forlorn. 

It  stands  erect,  and  like  a  stone 

With  lichens  it  is  OTorgrown. 

Like  rock  or  stone,  it  is  o'eigrown 
With  lichens  to  the  very  top. 
And  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss, 
A  melancholy  crop : 
Up  from  the  earth  these  mosses  ereep^ 
And  this  poor  Thorn  thev  clasp  it  round 
So  close,  you'd  say  that  toey  were  bent 
With  plain  and  manifest  intent 
,  To  drag  it  to  the  ground ; 
And  all  had  joined  in  one  endeavour 
To  bury  this  poor  Thorn  for  ever. 

High  on  a  mountain's  highest  ridge, 

Where  oft  the  stormy  winter  gale 

Cuts  like  a  scythe,  while  through  the  donds 

It  sweeps  from  vale  to  "^e ; 

Not  five  yards  from  the  mountain  path. 

This  thorn  you  on  your  left  espy  ; 

And  to  the  left,  three  yards  beyond, 

Tou  see  a  little  muddy  pond 

Of  water,  never  dry ; 

I've  measured  it  from  side  to  side : 

'Tis  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide. 

And,  dose  beside  this  aged  Thorn, 
There  is  a  fresh  and  lovely  sight, 
A  beauteous  heap,  a  hill  of  moss. 
Just  half  a  foot  in  height. 
All  lovely  colours  there  you  see. 
All  colours  that  were  ever  seen  ; 
And  mossy  net- work  too  is  there. 
As  if  by  hand  of  lady  fair 
The  work  had  woven  been  : 
And  cups,  the  darling  of  tne  eye. 
So  deep  is  their  vermilion  dye. 

Ah  me  !  wbat  lonely  t\T\\a  aro  ^i^Dl«£^\ 
Of  oliye-green.  and  ecBx\e\>  \>in!(^\i, 
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In  qiikes,  in  brancbet,  ud  in  stui, 

(ireen,  red,  atid  peaTt7  vhiU. 

This  beni  of  euili  o'erEroirD  with  mon, 

Whicb  cione  bedde  the  Thom  jod  Me, 

So  &egh  in  oil  iU  besateoos  dfes, 

Ib  like  u  infajit'B  gnTe  in  liie, 

A>  lila  Ha  like  can  be  : 

Bat  never,  never  injwhere. 

Ad  inbnt  b  gisTe  wna  half  bo  &ir. 


ironld  jon  bm  this  aged  Thorn, 
oncl,  aod  beauteona  hill  of  mov, 
lUSt  take  cars  and  choose  jonr  tuna 


Now,' 
Thiap 
Yonm 

Them 

For  ofl  there  Bits  between  bha  heap 
That'a  like  an  infant's  graTS  in  siie. 
And  diat  same  pond  of  which  I  Bpokt^ 
A  womui  in  a  Bculet  cloak. 
And  \B  herself  she  erica, 
"  Oh  misery  f  oh  misery  [ 
Oh  woe  is  me  I  oh  miserj  ! " 


Aod  averj  wind  that  blows ; 
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And  there,  beside  the  Thorn,  ahe  sits 
When  the  bine  daylight's  in  the  skies, 
And  when  the  whirlwind's  on  Uie  hill. 
Or  frostY  air  is  keen  and  stilly 
And  to  herself  she  cries, 
"  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  1 
Oh  woe  is  me !  oh  misery  1" 


tt 


Now  wherefore,  thna^  \f^  di^  wid  nighty 
In  rain,  in  tempost,  and  m  ^w^ 
Thns  to  the  dreuy  monniaiii-ibop 
Dees  this  |>oor  woman  so  f' 
And  why  sits  she  beaifi  tfc%  Thorn 
When  the  blue  daylifLJ^t's  ii^  the  d^. 
Or  when  the  whiilwmd'a  9Q  ih^  M^ 
Or  frosty  air  isL  keen  and  ijfS^ ' 
And  wherefore  does  she  ^^ 
Oh  wherefore—  wherefore Iiell  ma  w^ 
Does  she  rep^  that  ^nMs^  Qfj,  V* 

"  I  cannot  ^U ;  I  wis^  \  opnld ; 
For  the  ^m  nason  no  one  knows ; 
But  if  you  gladly  yiew  the  spot. 
The  spot  to  which  she  goes ; 
The  heap  that's  like  an  infimt's  avn. 
The  pond — and  Thorn,  so  old  and  grej  ; 
Pass  DY  her  door — 'tis  seldom  shut— 
And,  ii  you  see  her  in  her  hut, 
Then  to  the  spot  away ! — 
I  neyer  heard  of  such  as  dare 
Approach  the  spot  when  she  is  th^re.' 
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Bat  wherefore  to  the  mountain-top. 
Can  this  unhappy^  woman  ^, 
Whateyer  star  is  in  the  skies, 
WhateYer  wind  may  blow  1 " 
"  Nay,  rack  your  brain — 'tis  all  in  Yaiii, 
I'll  tell  you  everything  I  know ; 
But  to  the  Thorn  and  to  the  pond, 
Which  is  a  little  step  beyond, 
I  wish  that  you  would  go  ; 
Perhaps  when  you  are  at  the  place. 
Tou  something  of  her  tale  can  trace. 

Ill  give  you  the  best  help  I  can. 

Before  you  up  the  mountain  go. 

Up  to  the  dreary  mountain-top, 

I'll  tell  you  all  I  know. 

'Tis  now  some  two-and-twenty  yeai^ 

Since  she  (her  name  is  Martha  Ray) 

Gave  with  a  maiden's  true  sood-wiu 

Her  company  to  Stephen  Hul ; 

And  she  waa  \)\it\y&  axid  ^y, 

And  she  waa  ^lappit  YiaiWi  i^iX 

Whene'er  ahe  \.\ioxi^)a\»  ol  ^\«^\«Q.  BSSk. 
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And  they  liad  fixed  tl^  weddiDg-4ai7> 

The  morning  that  must  wed  them  both ; 

But  Stephen- to  another  maid 

Had  swoi^n  another  oath : 

And  with  this  other  maid  to  church 

Unthinking  Stephen  went. 

Poor  Martha !  on  that  woeful  d^y- 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  soul  was  sent ; 

A  fire  was  kindled  in  her  breasl^ 

Which  might  not  bum  itself  to  rest. 

They  say,  fuU  six  months  after  tliia, 

Whue  yet  the  summer  leaves  were  gwen^ 

She  to  the  mountain-top  would  go. 

And  there  was  often  seen. 

'Tis  said  a  child  was  in  her  womb. 

As  now  to  any  eye  was  plain ; 

She  was  with  child,  and  she  was  mad  ; 

Tet  often  she  was  sober  siewl 

From  her  exceeding  pain. 

*0h  me  1  ten  thousand  times  I'd  rather 

That  he  had  died,  that  cruel  &theif  t. 

Sad  case  for  sue^  a  brain  to  hold 

Communion  with  a  stirring  ^hild.! 

Sad  case,  as  you  may  think,  for  one 

Who  had  a  brain  so  wild  I 

Last  Christmas  when  we  talked  of  this. 

Old  Farmer  Simpson  did  maintain, 

That  In  her  womb  the  infant  wroipigfat 

About  its  mother's  heart,  and  brought  s 

Her  senses  bac^  again  t 

And  when  at  last  her  time  drew  ne|ir» 

Her  looks  were  calm,  her  senses  oleipur. 

No  more  I  know, — I  wish  I  ^, 
And  I  would  tell  it  all  to  you  ; 
For  what  became  of  this  poor  child 
There's  none  that  ever  knew ; 
And  if  a  child  was  bom  or  no, 
There's  1^0  one  that  coqld  ever  tell 
And  if  'twas  bom  ali,ye  or  dead 
There's  no  one  knowi^  as  I  have  ss4d ; 
But  some  remember  well, 
That  Martha  Bay  about  this  time 
Would  up  the  mountain  often  climb). 

And  all  that  winter,  when  at  nij^t 
The  wind  blew  froxn  the  mountam-peak, 
'Twas  woft^  your  while,  thoqgh  in  tiie  dark, 
The  church-yard  path  to  seek : 
For  znany  a  time  ana  oft  were  heard 
Cries,  coming  from  the  mountaui-\t!W^  \ 
B0VQ6  pls^nly  liTing  yoloes  wec^ ; 
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And  others,  I'ye  heard  nuaij  swear. 
Were  Toices  of  the  dead : 
I  cannot  think,  whate'er  thej  say. 
They  had  to  do  with  Martha  Ray. 

But  that  she  eoes  to  this  old  Thorn, 
The  Thorn  whidi  I'Te  described  to  you. 
And  there  sits  in  a  scarlet  doak, 
I  will  be  sworn  is  tme. 
For  one  day  with  xny^  telesoone. 
To  view  the  ocean  wide  and  onght, 
When  to  this  oo\intnr  first  I  came. 
Ere  I  had  heaid  of  Martha's  name, 
I  climbed  the  mountain's  hdsht: 
A  storm  came  on,  and  I  could  see 
No  object  higher  than  my  knee. 

'Twas  mist  and  rain,  and  storm  and  raiii,' 

No  screen,  no  fence  coidd  I  disoorer; 

And  then  the  wind !  in  fidth  ii  waa 

A  wind  AiU  ten  times  over. 

I  looked  around,  I  thoueht  I 

A  jutting  crag,  and  off  I  ran. 

Head  foremost,  through  the  driving  rain. 

The  shelter  of  the  crag  to  gain ; 

And,  as  I  am  a  man, 

Instead  of  jutting  cnur,  I  found 

A  woman  seated  on  tne  ground. 

I  did  not  speak — I  saw  her  face ; 

Her  fiice ! — ^it  was  enough  for  me ; 

I  turned  about  and  henffd  her  cry, 

'  Oh  misery !  oh  misery  I ' 

And  there  she  sits,  until  the  moon 

Through  half  the  dear  blue  sky  will  go ; 

And,  when  the  little  breezes  make 

The  waters  of  the  pond  to.  shake. 

As  all  the  country  Know, 

She  shudders,  and  you  hear  her  eiy, 

'  Oh  misery  1  oh  misery ! ' " 

**  But  what's  the  thorn— and  what's  the  pood— 

And  what's  the  hill  of  moss  to  her  t 

And  what's  the  creeping  breese  that  oomea 

The  little  pond  to  stir  f ' 

"  I  cannot  tell  ,*  but  some  wiU  say 

She  hanged  her  baby  on  the  tree ; 

Some  say  she  drowned  it  in  the  pond. 

Which  is  a  little  step  beyond : 

But  all  and  each  agree. 

The  little  babe  was  buried  there. 

Beneath  that  hill  of  moss  so  fail, 

I't8  heard  tlie  mosa  la  i;^\«i  'kAl 
With  diopa  of  tiba^  v^oc  \DSaii\.'%\ftnnAu 
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But  kill  a  new-born  infant  thus, 
I  do  not  think  she  could  1 
Some  say,  if  to  the  pond  you  go, 
And"  fix  on  it  a  steady  view,  , 
The  shadow  of  a  babe  you  trace, 
A  babr,  and  a  baby's  ^Etce, 
And  that  it  looks  at  you ; 
Whene'er  you  look  on  it,  'tis  plain 
The  baby  looks  at  you  again. 

And  some  had  sworn  an  oath  that  she 
Should  be  to  public  justice  brought; 
And  for  the  httle  infant's  bones 
With  spades  they  would  haYe  sought. 
But  then  the  beauteous  hill  of  moss 
Before  their  eyes  began  to  stir ! 
And  for  full  nrtY  yards  around, 
The  grass, — it  snook  upon  the  ground  f 
But  all  do  still  aYer 
The  little  babe  is  buried  there, 
Beneath  that  hill  of  moss  so  fur. 

J  cannot  tell  how  this  may  be, 

But  plain  it  is,  the  Thorn  is  bound 

With  heaYy  tufts  of  moss,  that  striYO 

To  dra^  it  to  the  ground ; 

And  this  I  know — ^foU  many  a  time 

When  she  was  on  the  mountain  high. 

By  day,  and  in  the  silent  liight, 

When  all  the  stars  shone  clear  and  bright^ 

That  I  haYe  heard  her  cry, 

'  Oh  misery  I  oh  misery  1 

Oh  woe  is  me  1  oh  misery ! ' " 


XXVIIL 
HAET-LEAP  WELL. 

Hart-Leap  AVellisa  imal^gpring'bf  water,  about  Ave  miles  from  Rich- 
mondf  in  Torluhlre,  and  near  the  side  of  the  road  which  leads  from 
Richmond  to  Askrigg.  Its  name  is  derived  ftt>m  a  remaiicable  chase, 
the  memory  of  which  is  preserved  by  the  monuments  spdcen  of  in  the 
second  part  of  the  following  poem;  which  monuments  do  now  exist  as  1 
have  there  described  them. 

Thb  Knight  had  ridden  down  from  Wensley  Moor 
With  the  slow  motion  of  a  summer's  cloud ; 
He  turned  aside  towards  a  Yassal's  door, 
And  "  Bring  another  horse  ! "  he  cried  aloud. 

"  Another  horse ! "  that  shout  the  Yassal  heard, 
And  saddled  his  best  steed,  a  comeW  gre^. 
Sir  Walter  mounted  him ;  be  waa  tne  ^\t^ 
Wiaek  he  bad  mounted  on  that  gUnciouE  dk] . 
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Joy  sparkled  in  ihe  pnndng  oovMr^i  ma ; 
The  none  and  horseman  are  a  happy  nur ; 
But,  though  Sir  WaHer  like  a  fiJoon  ma. 
There  is  a  dolefiil  silenee  in  the  air. 

A  rout  this  morning  left  Sir  WalterVi  liaS, 
That  as  they  galloped  made  the  echote  toat  : 
But  horse  and  man  are  Tsnished,  <lne  aiiid  all, — 
Such  race,  I  think,  was  never  seen  befbra. 

Sir  Walter,  restless  as  a  Teering  wind. 
Galls  to  the  few  tired  dogs  that  ycftiemlui: 
Brach,  Swift,  and  Munc,  noblest  of  tlidr  kind. 
Follow,  and  up  the  weaiy  mounimin  itniin. 

The  Knight  hallooed,  he  ehid  and  chesrad  them  ob 
With  suppliant  gestures  and  upbraidmja  stem ; 
But  breatn  and  eyesight  ftU ;  and  one  ^  one. 
The  dogs  are  stretchM  among  the  teoiintaia  ran. 

Where  is  the  throng,  the  tumult  of  the  nuse  1 
The  bugles  that  so  joyfully  were  blown  t 
— This  chase  it  looks  not  like  an  earthly  diaae; 
Sir  Walter  and  the  Hart  are  left  alone. 

The  poor  Hart  toils  along  the  mountain  Bide ; 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  how  fiur  he  fled, 
Nor  will  I  mention  by  what  death  he  died ; 
But  now  the  Knight  beholds  him  lyix^  dead. 

Dismounting  then,  he  leaned  against  a  thorn  ; 
He  had  no  follower,  dog,  nor  man,  nor  boy: 
He  neither  smacked  his  whip  nor  blew  hia  lioni. 
But  gazed  upon  the  spoil  wiui  silent  joy. 

Close  to  the  thorn  on  which  Sir  Walter  leaned. 
Stood  his  dumb  partner  in  this  glorious  act ; 
Weak  as  a  Iamb  the  hour  that  it  is  yeaned, 
And  foaming  like  a  mountain  cataract. 

o 

Upon  his  side  the  hart  was  lying  stretdied : 
His  nose  half  touched  a  spring  beneath  a  hUl, 
And  with  the  last  deep  groan  nis  breath  had  ftiditf 
The  waters  of  the  spring  were  trembling  stilL 


And  now,  too  happy  for  repose  or  rest,  - 
(Was  neyer  man  in  such  a  joyful  case  1) 
sir  Walter  walked  all  round,  north,  south,  and 
And  gazed  and  gazed  upon  that  darling  plaoe. 


And  dimbing  up  the  hill  (it  was  at  least 
Nine  roods  01  sheer  ascent),  Sir  Walter  foand 
Three  several  boof-marka  wYskt^  \}[i«\EA»LVdL VmmI 
Had  left  imprinted  on  \^e  t«s^axi\»  ^MwalL 


Sir  Waller  yiped  his  faoe,  a 


111  build  a  pleoHim-hoaBe  npon  tbis  spol. 
And  a  mutll  vbaur  made  for  mi&l  foj; 
'Twill  be  the  tiSTeller's  sbed,  ibe  pil^m'i  oot, 
A  place  of  lore  for  damsclB  iWt  are  eaj. 


m  thu  d&;  forth  shall  caU  it  'Hart- Leap  WalL' 
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Three  aerend  pillan,  each  a  ronfi^-hewn  rtone^ 
And  pbuLied  where  thy  hoo£i  the  tuf  hate  grued. 

And  in  the  nunmer  time,  when  days  lire  long^ 
J  will  eome  hither  with  mj  nummonr; 
And  with  the  dancers,  and  the  minatiel*!  waug. 
We  will  make  meny  in  that  pleasant  bower. 

Till  the  foundations  of  the  moontaina  fail. 
My  mansion  with  its  arbour  shall  endure  ^^ 
The  joy  of  them  who  till  the  fielda  of  Swd^ 
And  them  who  dwell  among  the  wooda  of  Un!" 

Then  home  he  went,  and  left  the  hart,  stoae  dnd. 
With  breathless  nostrils  stretched  aboTO  the  igria^ 
-Soon  did  the  Knight  perform  what  he  had  add. 
And  £u-  and  wide  the  mme  thereof  did  ringp 


^ 


Ere  thrice  the  moon  into  her  i>ort  had 
A  enp  of  stone  received  the  lining  ^^^ ; 
Three  iiiiUurs  of  rude  stone  Sir  Walter  reavsd* 
And  built  a  house  of  pleasure  in  the  deU. 

And  near  the  fountain,  flowers  <tf  stature  tall. 
With  trailing  plants  and  trees  were  intertwined,- 
Which  soon  composed  a  little  qrlvan  hall, 
A  leafy  shelter  from  the  sun  anid  wind. 

And  thither,  when  the  summer  days  were  long^ 
Sir  Walter  journeyed  with  his  paramour; 
And  with  the  dancers,  and  the  minstvel's  aoog, 
Made  merriment  within  that  pleasant  bower. 

The  Knight,  Sir  Walter,  died  in  ecmrae  of  time!, 
And  his  bones  lie  in  his  paternal  vale. — 
But  there  is  matter  for  a  second  rhyme. 
And  I  to  this  would  add  another  tide. 


PART  SXOOHD. 

Thi  movine  accident  is  not  my  trade : 
To  freeze  the  blood  I  have  no  ready  arta : 
'Tis  my  delight,  alone  in  summer  shade. 
To  pipe  a  simple  song  for  thinking  hearts. 

As  I  from  Hawes  to  Richmond  did  repairp 
It  chanced  that  I  saw,  standing  in  a  dell. 
Three  aspens  at  three  corners  of  a  square ; 
And  one,  not  four  yards  distant,  near  a  ww. 

What  this  imported  1  could  ill  divine : 
And,  pulling  now  the  rein,  my  horse  to  stop, 
X  saw  three  plUara  BtKudini^  m  «b  Ux^ft, 
The  last  stone  pVUai  ou  a  daxV^iVilAA^ 
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The  trees  were  grej,  with  neither  arms  nor  head ; 
I]  alf- wasted  the  square  mound  of  tawny  green  ; 
80  that  you  iust  might  say,  as  then  I  said, 
**  Here,  in  old  time,  the  hand  of  man  hath  been.** 

I  looked  upon  the  hill  both  far  and  near, — 
More  doleful  plaoe  did  never  ey% survey; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  spring-time  came  not  here, 
And  Nature  here  were  willing  to  decay. 

I  stood,  in  various  thoughts  and  fiincies  lost, 
When  one  who  was  in  shepherd's  garb  attired, 
Came  up  the  hollow :  him  did  I  accost. 
And  what  this  plaoe  might  be  I  then  inquired. 

The  shepherd  stopped,  and  that  same  story  told 
Which  in  my  former  rhyme  I  have  rehearsed. 
"^  A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  **  in  times  of  old  ! 
But  something  ails  it  now ; — the  spot  is  cursed. 

Ton  see  these  lifeless  stumps  of  aspen  wood — 
Some  say  that  they  are  beeches,  others  elms ; 
These  were  the  bower ;  and  here  a  ULansion  stood, - 
The  finest  palace  of  a  hundred  realms  1 

The  arbour  does  its  own  condition  tell ; 
You  see  the  stones,  the  fountain,  and  uie  stream ; 
But  as  to  the  great  lodge  !  you  might  as  well 
Hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream. 

There's  neither  dog  nor  heifer,  horse  nor  sheep, 
Wm  wet  his  lips  within  that  cup  of  stone ; 
And  oftentimes,  when  all  are  fast  asleep, 
This  water  doth  send  forth  a  dolorous  groan. 

Some  say  that  here  a  murder  has  been  done. 
And  blood  cries  out  for  blood ;  but  for  my  part, 
I've  guessed,  when  I've  been  sitting  in  the  sun. 
That  it  was  all  for  that  unhappy  Hart. 

What  thoughts  must  through  the  creature's  brain  have 
Even  from  the  topmost  stone,  upon  the  steep,       [passed  1 
Are  but  three  bounds — and  look,  sir,  at  this  last 
— 0  master  1  it  has  been  a  cruel  leap. 

For  thirteen  hours  he  ran  a  desperate  race; 
And  in  my  simple  mind  we  cannot  tell 
What  cause  the  Hart  might  have  to  love  this  plaoe. 
And  come  and  make  his  deathbed  near  the  well. 

Here  on  the  grass,  perhaps,  asleep  he  sank, 
Lulled  by  this  fountain  in  the  summer-tide ; 
This  water  was  perhaps  the  first  he  drank. 
When  he  had  wandered  from  his  mother'a  nda. 
{269)  14 
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In  ApriL  here  iMneftih  the  loeBLted  thoni, ' 
He  heard  the  biide  thdr  moniiiig  cwob  i6a% ; 
And  he,  perhaps,  for  ang^t  ire  Imov,  irai  Don 
Not  half  a  fiirlong  from  that  JWlftMimipiii^ 

Bat  now  here's  neither  grass  nor  pkamit  ihade,-' 

The  Ban  on  dreaiwr  hoUkyw  never  ahoiw; 

80  will  it  be,  as  I  have  often  8aid| 

Till  trees,  and  stones,  and  foontau  all  an , 


"  Grey-headed  shepherd,  thon  hast  noikoi  vtU ; 
Small  difference  li»  betwewi  thr  ersed  aad ) 
This  beast  not  anobsenred  by  Natan  ftil  j 
His  death  was  monmed  by  sympatlqr  d^fUMu 

The  Being,  that  is  in  the  doada  and  air. 
That  ia  in  the  green  leaves  among  the 
Maintains  a  deep  and  reverential  oara 
For  the  anoffenoing  oreatores  whom  Hie 

The  pleasare-hoase  is  dost :  behind,  befine^ 
This  is  no  oommon  waste,  no  oommon  gloovB ; 
But  Nature,  in  due  oourse  of  time,  oiioa  mora 
Shall  here  put  on  her  beauty  and  ner  Uoons. 

She  leaves  these  objects  to  a  slow  deoaj. 

That  what  we  are,  and  have  been,  may  be  knewi ; 

But,  at  the  coming  of  the  milder  day. 

These  monuments  shall  all  be  overgrown. 

One  lesson,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide. 
Taught  both  by  what  she  shows  and  what 
Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  leebk 


XXIX. 
SONG, 


I 


AT  THB  FEAST  OV  BBOUGHAM  CAflSLa, 

Upon  (hi  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford^  the  Sh^phandf  to  CJte 

Honours  of  Ms  Ancestors. 

High  in  the  breathless  hall  the  minstrel  ssbe, 
And  £mont*s  murmur  mii^led  with  the  eong. — 
The  words  of  ancient  time  I  thus  translate, 
A  festal  strain  that  hath  been  silent  long  :— 

"  From  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  towe^ 
The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  winter  past, 
The  red  rose  ia  t^vived.  «&.  \ajBlL  \ 
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She  lifts  her  head  for  eudleia  Bpriiig, 

Pot  ererlaatiDg  blowraiiDg. 

Both  roses  floniiBh,  »d  and  white ; 

In  love  aod  listerl;  delight, 

The  two  tJiat  were  at  itnfe  are  blended. 

And  oil  old  troublsB  now  u«  ended. — 

Jot  I  joy  to  both  1  but  most  to  her 

Who  la  the  flower  of  Lunaster  I 

Behold  her  how  she  Bmiles  to-d>r 

Oa  this  great  throng,  this  bright  array  I 

Fair  greeting  doth  aht  aend  to  all 

Prom  erery  eomer  of  the  hall ; 

But  chiefly  from  above  the  baud 

Where  sits  in  state  our  rightful  lord, 

A  Clifford  to  hii  own  realored  I 

They  came  with  banmr,  speir,  and  shield ; 
And  it  was  proved  in  Bosworth  GekL 
Not  long  the  avenger  was  withstood — 
Earth  helped  him  with  the  cry  of  blood 
St  George  wbb  for  us,  and  the  might 
Of  blesaM  angels  crowned  the  right. 
Load  Toice  the  land  hath  uttered  forth. 
We  loudest  in  the  &ithful  Korth  : 
Oar  fields  rejoice,  onr  moantains  ring. 
Our  etrettmi  proclaim  a  welooming ; 
Oar  strong  abodes  and  castlei  aea 
Tb»  glarj  ol  (itsir  rojalty. 
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How  glad  18  Skipton  at  this  hour — 
Though  she  is  bat  a  lonely  tower  1 
Silent,  deserted  of  her  best. 
Without  an  inmate  or  a  guest^ 
Knight,  squire,  or  yeoman,  nage  or  crooim; 
We  ha^e  them  at  toe  feast  or  Hroagh'm. 
How  glad  Pendragon — though  the  sleep 
Of  years  be  on  her! — She  shall  reap 
A  taste  of  this  great  pleasure,  Tiewing 
As  in  a  dream  her  own  renewioff. 
Rejoiced  is  Brough,  rifht  ^ad  I  deem 
Beside  her  little  numue  stream ; 
And  she  that  keepeth  watch  and  waid 
Her  statelier  Eden's  course  to  goaid ; 
They  both  are  happy  at  this  hour, 
Though  each  is  but  a  lonely  tower : — 
But  here  is  perfect  joy  and  pride 
For  one  fair  house  by  Emont's  side. 
This  day  distinguished  without  peer ; 
To  see  her  master  and  to  cheer 
Him,  and  his  lady  mother  dear  1 

Oh !  it  was  a  time  forlorn 
When  the  fatherless  was  bom! — 
Gire  her  wings  that  she  may  fly, 
Or  she  sees  her  infant  die  I 
Swords  that  are  with  slaughter  wild 
Hunt  the  mother  and  the  child. 
Who  will  take  them  from  Uie  light] 
— Yonder  is  a  man  in  sight — 
Yonder  is  a  house — ^but  where  1 
No,  they  must  not  enter  there. 
To  the  cares,  and  to  the  brooks. 
To  the  clouds  of  heaven  she  looks ; 
She  is  speechless,  but  her  ^es 
Pray  in  ghostly  agonies :  ^ 
Blissful  Mary,  mother  mild, 
Maid  and  mother  undefiled. 
Save  a  mother  and  her  child ! 

Now  who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joj 
On  Carrock's  side,  a  shepherd  boyi 
No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that 
Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 
Can  this  be  he  who  hither  came 
[n  secret,  like  a  smothered  flame  t 
O'er  whom  such  thankful  tears  were  shed. 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man's  bread ! 
God  loves  the  child ;  and  QroA.  hath  willed 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fiilfilled. 
The  lady's  words,  when  forced  away. 
The  last  she  to  her  babe  did  say, — 
'  My  own,  my  own,  thy  fellow-guest 
J  may  not  be ;  but  rea^  t\iee,  '^xfti^ 
For  lowly  Bhepberd'a\\feVa\3«»JwV 
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Alas !  when  evil  men  are  strong, 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 
The  boy  most  part  from  Mose(&le*s  groyes, 
And  leave  Blencathara's  ragged  coves^ 
And  quit  the  flowers  that  summer  brings 
To  Glenderamakin's  lofty  sprines ; . 
Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear. 
— Give  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  praise ! 
Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  days ! 
Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  rest 
For  this  voung  bird  that  is  distressed ; 
Among  thy  branches  safe  he  lav. 
And  he  was  free  to  sport  and  play. 
When  fitloons  were  abroad  for  prey. 

A  recreant  harp,  that  sings  of  fear 
And  heaviness  in  Clifford's  ear  I 
I  said,  when  evil  men  are  strong. 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long, — 
A  weak  and  cowaroly  untruth  I 
Our  Clifford  was  a  liappy  youth. 
And  thankful  through  a  weary  time. 
That  brought  him  up  to  manhood's  prime. 
— Again  he  wanders  forth  at  will, 
And  tends  a  flock  from  hill  to  hill : 
His  garb  is  humble ; — ne'er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien. 
Among  the  shepherd  grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  child  of  strength  and  state ! 
Tet  lacks  not  friends  for  solemn  glee. 
And  a  cheerful  companv. 
That  learned  of  him  submissive  ways. 
And  comforted  his  private  days. 
To  his  side  the  fallow  deer 
Came,  and  rested  without  fear ; 
The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea. 
Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty ; 
And  both  th'  undying  fish  that  swim 
Throug^h  Bowscale  Tarn  did  wait  on  him, 
The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 
In  their  immortality ; 
They  moved  about  in  open  sight, 
To  and  fro,  for  his  delight. 
He  knew  the  rocks  which  angels  haunt 
On  the  mountains  visitant ; 
He  hath  kenned  them  taking  wing : 
And  the  caves  where  fairies  sing 
He  hath  entered,  and  been  told 
By  voices  how  men  lived  of  old. 
Among  the  heavens  his  eye  can  see 
Face  of  thing  that  is  to  be ; 
And,  if  men  report  him  right. 
Be  oao  whisper  words  of  migbl. 
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— Now  another  day  is  eome. 

Fitter  hope,  and  nobler  doom : 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  crook. 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  book ; 

Armour  rusting  in  his  halls 

On  the  blood  of  Cli£ford  calls;— 

'  Quell  the  Scot/  exclaims  the  ~ 

'  Bear  me  to  the  heart  of  France,' 

Is  the  longing  of  the  shield. 

Tell  thy  name,  thou  trembling  fidd ; 

Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 

Groan  thou  with  our  yictory ! 

Happy  day,  and  mighty  hour. 

When  our  shepherd,  in  his  power. 

Mailed  and  horsed,  with  lance  and  sword. 

To  his  ancestors  restored, 

Like  a  re-appearing  star. 

Like  a  glory  from  afar. 

First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  f "  . 

Alas !  the  fervent  harper  did  not  know 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed, 
Who,  long  compelled  in  humbie  walks  to  go. 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  soothed  and  tamed. 

Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie. 
His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills. 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  skv. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  mils. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  race, 
Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead : 
Nor  did  he  change,  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  brea. 

Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth ; 
The  shepherd  lord  was  honoured  more  and  more: 
And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
"  The  good  Lord  Clififord"  was  the  name  he  bore. 


^ 


XXX. 

THE  ECHO. 

Yes  !  full  surely  'twas  the  echo, 
Solitary,  clear,  profound, 
Answering  to  thee,  shouting  cuckoo  I 
Giving  to  thee  sound  for  sound. 

Unsolicited  reply 
To  a  babbling  ^andereT  Bent ; 
Like  ber  ordinary  cry. 
Like— but  o\i  \iov?  d.\ffet«ii\.\ 
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Hears  not  also  mortal  life  I 
Hear  not  we,  nnthinkiDg  creatures  f 
Slaves  of  folly,  loye,  or  strife, 
Voices  of  two  different  natures  ? 

Have  not  we  too] — Yes  we  have 
Answers^  and  we  know  not  whence ; 
Bohoes  from  beyond  the  grave, 
Becognised  inteUigenoe  1 

Such  within  ourselves  we  hear 
Ofbtimes,  ours  though  sent  ^m  far : 
Listen,  ponder,  hold  them  dear ; 
For  of  uod,— of  God  they  are  I 
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FRENCH  EEVOLUTION, 

AS  IT  APPBABBD  TO  BNTHUSIASTS  AT  ITS  OOMHBVOBMBNT.  * 

Oh,  pleasant  exercise  of  hope  and  joy ! 

For  mighty  were  the  auxiliars  which  then  stood 

Upon  our  side,  we  who  were  strong  in  love ! 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 

But  to  be  voung  was  very  heaven  1    Oh,  times  ! 

In  which  tne  meagre,  stale,  forbidding  ways 

Of  custom,  lav,  and  statute,  took  at  once 

The  attraction  of  a  country  in  romance ! 

When  Reason  seemed  the  most  to  assert  her  rights. 

When  most  intent  on  making  of  herself 

A  prime  enchantress — to  assist  the  work. 

Which  then  was  going  forward  in  her  name ! 

Not  fikvoured  spots  afone,  but  the  whole  earth. 

The  beauty  wore  of  promise — that  which  sets 

(To  take  an  image  which  was  felt  no  doubt 

Among  the  bowers  of  paradise  Itdelf) 

The  budding  rose  above  the  rose  full  blown. 

What  temper  at  the  prospect  did  not  wake 

To  happiness  un thought  of]    The  inert 

Were  roused,  and  lively  natures  rapt  away  ! 

They  who  had  fed  their  childhood  upon  dreuas, 

The  playfellows  of  fancy,  who  had  made 

All  powers  of  swiftness,  subtilty,  and  stren^h 

Their  ministers, — who  in  lordly  wise  had  stirred 

Among  the  grandest  objects  of  the  sense, 

And  dealt  with  whatsoever  they  found  there 

As  if  the^  had  within  some  lurking  right 

To  wield  it ; — ^they,  too,  who  of  gentle  mood 

Had  watch^  all  gentle  motions,  and  to  these 

Had  fitted  their  own  thoughts,  schemeta  mOT^  Ts^<i, 

*  iZeprfoted  from  "The  YTlend.'* 
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And  in  the  region  of  their  peaceful  lelTei^ — 
Now  was  it  that  hoih  found,  the  meek  «na  loftj 
Did  both  find  helpers  to  their  heart'i  desire. 
And  stuff  at  hand,  plastic  as  the^  could  waaii,— 
Were  called  upon  to  exercise  their  skill. 
Not  in  Utopia, — subterraneous  fieldfl,— 
Or  some  secreted  island.  Heaven  knowi  wbowl 
But  in  the  verv  world,  which  is  the  world 
Of  all  of  us — the  place  where  in  the  end 
We  find  our  happiness,  or  not  at  all  1 
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It  is  no  spirit  who  from  heaven  hath  fioiwn 

And  is  descending  on  his  embassy : 

Nor  traveller  gone  from  earth  the  neavem  t'  eqij  I 

'Tis  Hesperus— there  he  stands  with  glittering 

First  admonition  that  the  sun  is  down. 

For  yet  it  is  broad  daylight  I — doads  pass  by  ; 

A  few  are  near  him  stiU — and  now  the  aky. 

He  hath  it  to  himself— 'tis  all  his  own. 

0  most  ambitious  star  I  an  inquest  wrought 

Within  me  when  I  recognised  thy  light ; 

A  moment  I  was  startled  at  the  sight : 

And,  while  I  gazed,  there  came  to  me  a  thought 

That  even  I  beyond  my  natural  race 

Might  step  as  thou  dost  now, — ^might  one  daytraee 

Some  ground  not  mine  ;  and,  strong  her  streogth  abov^ 

My  soul,  an  apparition  in  the  place. 

Tread  there,  with  steps  that  no  one  shall  xeptove  I 
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LINES, 

COMPOHIEI)  A  FEW  MILES  ABOVE  TINTBBN  ABBBT,  OV  UmnTlM 
THE  BANKS  OF  THE  WTE  DURINO  A  lOiTB,  JULY  1S|  ITWl 

Five  years  have  passed ;  five  summers,  with  tkekngA 

Of  five  long  winters  !    And  again  I  hear 

These  waters,  rolling  from  their  mountain  spiingi 

With  a  sweet  inland  murmur.*— Once  again 

Do  I  behold  these  steep  and  loft^  cliffs. 

Which  on  a  wild  secluded  scene  impress 

Thoughts  of  more  deep  seclusion,  and  connect 

The  landscape  with  the  quiet  of  the  sky. 

The  day  is  come  when  I  again  repose 

Here,  under  this  dark  sycamore,  and  view 

These  plots  of  cottage-ground,  these  orchaxd  tnfti^ 


•  The  river  is  not  affected  by  \Ji«  UA«a  %k  tew  isas* 
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Which,  aC  thia  seasun,  with  their  nnripe  fruits, 
Are  clad  in  onB  green  hue,  and  lose  themselvea 
AmoDff  the  woods  and  copses,  dot  disturb 
The  wild  eieea  landscape.    Oace  again  I  Bee 
These  hedge-cowB,  hsrdlj  hedge-rows,  little  lines 
Of  sportive  wood  run  wild  r  these  pastoral  farms 
Green  to  the  Tery  door  ;  and  wreatho  (  ' 


Sentu] 


nong  the  trees ! 


With  some  uncertain  notice,  as  mightse.  ., 
Of  Tsgraut  dwellers  in  the  bo  useless  woods. 
Or  of  some  hermit's  cave,  where  b;  hii  fire 
The  hermit  sits  atone. 

Thoneh  absent  long. 
These  forms  of  beaut;  baTenot  been  tome 
Aa  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eve  : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  Lave  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet. 
Pelt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  erea  into  m;  purer  mind. 
With  tranquil  restoration  :— feelings  too 
Of  nnremembered  pleasure  ;  such,  perhaps, 
As  may  hare  had  no  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  lifa, 
His  little,  nanieless,  unremembered  acta 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  leaa,  I  tro^ 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  amothei  |pH, 
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Of  a8i>ect  more  sublime  :  that  blessed  mood. 
In  woich  the  burthen  of  the  mystery, 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world  • 

Is  lightened  ; — that  serene  and  blessdd  mood. 
In  which  th'  affections  ^en%  lead  us  on,— 
Until,  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 
And  even  the,  motion  of  our  human  blood. 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  wiUi  an  eye  made  quMt  by  tiie  pover 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

If  this 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet,  oh  t  how  ofl^ 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  manj  shaxMSi 
Of  joyless  daylight :  when  the  nretfni  sftir 
Unprofitable,  and  tine  fever  of  the  world. 
Have  hun^;  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart, 
How  ofb,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  sylvan  Wye !    Thou  wand'rer  through  thft  WBoda^ 
How  often  has  m  v  spirit  turned  to  thee  1 

And  now,  with  gleams  of  half-eztin^iahed  thoqg^ 

With  many  recognitions  dim  and  &mt, 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity. 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  a^dn : 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 

Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 

For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope. 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  firsi 

1  came  among  these  hills ;  when  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams. 
Wherever  Nature  led  ;  more  like  a  man 
Flving  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.    For  Nature  then 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  dflySy 

And  their  glad  animal  movements  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  alL     I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion ;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite  :  a  feeling  and  a  Jove, 
That  nad  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye.    That  time  is  psst^ 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed,  for  such  loss,  I  would  behe?e« 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  iio\>  &a  m  \\i«  Vorox 
Of  thoughtlesB  yout^  *,  WXi  \i«KiY(\%  ^^^efiSSBBna 
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The  still,  sad  musio  of  humanity. 

Not  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 

To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 

A  presenee  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 

Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 

Of -something  fieur  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 

And  the  round  ocean  and  the  livinff  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 

A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 

And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  still 

A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 

And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 

Prom  this  green  earth  ;  of  all  the  mighty  worid 

Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create,* 

And  what  })erceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise 

In  Nature  and  the  language  of  the  s^ise, 

The  anchor  of  my  purest  woughts,  tiie  nurse. 

The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 

Of  all  my  moral  being. 

Nor  perchance, 
If  I  were  not  thus  taught,  should  I  the  more 
Su£fer  my  genial  spirits  to  decay : 
For  thou  art  with  me,  here,  upon  the  banks 
Of  this  fair  river ;  thou,  m^  dearest  friend. 
My  dear,  dear  friend,  and  in  thy  voice  I  catch 
The  language  of  my  former  heartj  and  read 
Mv  former  pleasures  in  the  shooting  lights 
Of  thy  wild  eyes.     Oh  !  yet  a  little  while 
May  I  behold  in  thee  what  I  was  once. 
My  dear,  dear  sister  1    And  this  prayer  I  make, 
Knowing,  that  Nature  never  did  betrajr 
The  heart  that  loved  her :  'tis  her  privilege. 
Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  kfe,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues, 
Rash  jud^ents^  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 
Nor  greeting  wnere  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  areary  mtercourse  of  daily  lif«, 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  aU  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.    Therefore  let  the  moon 
Shine  cm  thee  in  thy  solitary  walk; 
And  let  the  misty  mountain  winds  be  free 
To  blow  against  thee :  and,  in  after  years, 
When  these  wild  ecstasies  shall  be  matured 
Into  a  sober  pleasure,  when  thy  mind 
Shall  be  a  mansion  for  all  lovely  forms, 

*  This  line  hti8«  close  resemblance  to  an  adm\r«b\a  tbi^^T|,«;aaai!^>dBA 
aMAct  tfxpre$atou  of  w/iicb  I  cannot  recoUecU  ^ 
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Thy  memory  be  as  a  dwelling-plaoe 

For  all  sweet  sounds  and  harmonies ;  oh  1  then. 

If  solitude,  or  fear,  or  pain,  or  grief. 

Should  be  thy  portion,  with  what  healing  thonghta 

Of  tender  joy  wilt  thou  remember  me. 

And  these  my  exhortations !  Nor,  perchance. 

If  I  should  be  where  I  no  more  can  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  catch  from  thy  wild  eyes  these  gleams 

Of  past  existence,  wilt  thou  then  forget 

That  on  the  banlu  of  this  delightful  stream 

We  stood  together;  and  that  1,  so  long 

A  worshipper  of  Nature,  hither  came, 

Ud  wearied  in  that  service :  rather  say 

With  wanner  love, — oh  !  with  far  deeper  zeal 

Of  holier  love.     Nor  wilt  thou  then  forget. 

That  after  many  wanderings,  many  years 

Of  absence,  these  steep  woods  and  lofty  cliffs. 

And  this  green  pastoral  landscape,  were  to  me 

More  dear,  both  for  themselves  and  for  thy  sake. 


9on)td  procettJtng  from  Senttment  ant(  3^tfiectton. 


LINES 


bSFT  UPOH  A  SEAT  IN  A  YEW-TREE  WHIOH  STANDS  NBAB  THB  LAU 
OF  ESTHWAITE,  ON  A  DESOLATE  PART  OF  IBS  SHOUB,  OOMM AKD- 
INO  A  BEAUTIFUL  PROSPECT. 

Nat,  traveller !  rest.    This  lonelv  yew-tree  stands 
Far  from  all  human  dwelling :  what  if  here 
No  sparkling  rivulet  spread  the  verdant  herb  1 
What  if  these  barren  boughs  the  bee  not  loves  ? 
Yet,  if  the  wind  breathe  soft,  the  curling  waves. 
That  break  against  the  shore,  shall  lull  thy  mind 
By  one  soft  impulse  saved  from  vacancy. 

Who  he  was 
That  piled  these  stones,  and  with  the  mossy  sod 
First  covered  o'er,  and  taught  this  aged  tree 
With  its  dark  arms  to  form  a  circling  bower, 
I  well  remember.     He  was  one  who  owned 
No  common  soul.     In  youth  bv  Science  nursed. 
And  led  by  Nature  into  a  wild  scene 
Of  lofty  hopes,  he  to  the  world  went  forth 
A  favoured  being,  knowing  no  desire 
Which  genius  did  nothaWow, — ^'%'si\Tv%\.\3aft^\n.t 
Of  dissmute  tongues,  and  iea\ous^  wvdiXiaXfc, 
And  scorn, — against  a\\  enemies  iptepax^, — 
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All  but  neglect.    The  world,  for  so  it  thought, 

Owed  him  no  service :  wherefore  he  at  once 

With  indignation  turned  himself, 

And  with  the  food  of  pride  sustained  his  soul 

In  solitude.     Stranger !  these  gloomy  boughs 

Had  charms  for  him ;  and  here  ne  loved  to  sit. 

His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep, 

The  stone-chat,  or  the  sand-lark,  restless  bird. 

Piping  along  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  juniper. 

And  heath,  and  thistle,  thinly  sprinkled  o'er, 

Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  he  many  an  hour 

A  morbid  pleasure  nourished,  tracing  here 

An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life : 

And  lifting  up  his  head,  he  then  would  gaze 

On  the  more  distant  scene, — how  lovely  tis 

Thou  seest ;  and  he  would  gaze  till  it  became 

Far  lovelier,  and  his  heart  could  not  sustain 

The  beauty,  still  mcnre  beauteous  I    Nor,,  that  time, 

When  Nature  had  subdued  him  to  herself. 

Would  he  forget  those  beings  to  whose  minds. 

Warm  from  the  labours  of  benevolence. 

The  world,  and  man  himself,  appeared  a  scene 

Of  kindred  loveliness :  then  he  would  sigh 

With  mournful  joy,  to  think  that  others  felt 

What  he  must  never  feel:  and  so,  lost  man ! 

On  visionary  views  would  fancy  feed. 

Till  his  eye  streamed  with  tears.    In  this  deep  vale 

He  died, — this  seat  his  only  monument. 

If  thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 
Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure. 
Stranger !  henceforth  be  warned;  and  know  that  pride, 
Howe  er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty. 
Is  littleness ;  that  he  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  Acuities 
Which  he  has  never  used  ;  that  thought  with  hii>u 
Is  in  it-s  infancy.     The  man  whose  eye 
Is  ever  on  himself,  doth  look  on  one, 
The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might  move 
The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 
Unlawftil,  ever.    0  be  wiser,  thou  I 
Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love. 
True  cUgnity  abides  with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 
Can  still  suspect,  and  stiU  revere  himself, 
In  lowliness  of  heart. 


IL 

OHARACTEE  OF  THE  HAPPY  WAERIOR. 

Wbo  k  the  happy  warrior  ]    Wlio  iB  \a 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  ivibVi  U>  '\m\ 
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—It  IB  the  generous  spirit,  who,  when  faronc^t 

Among  the  tusks  of  reallife,  hath  wrovght 

Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childiah  ihoight : 

Wnose  higii  endeavours  axe  an  inward  liriii 

That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  dij|^  : 

Who,  with  a  natinral  instinct  to  diseexm 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  Isan ; 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  thers^ 

Bnt  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  ok«  : 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain. 

And  fear,  and  bloodshed, — miseimUa  txikml 

Toms  his  necessity  to  glorions  gain ; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 

Which  is  our  hnman  nature's  highest  dewier ; 

Controls  them  and  snbdaes,  transmutes^  bereaves 

Of  their  bad  inflaence,  and  their  good  reeeiviss ; 

By  objects  which  misht  force  the  soul  to  abate 

Her  feeling,  renderea  more  compassionate ; 

Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 

So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 

More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pars^ 

As  tempted  more  ;  more  able  to  endure. 

As  more  exposed  to  sufEering  and  distress  ; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— 'Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason ;  who  dependa 

Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 

Wnence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill. 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 

Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 

He  Qxes  good  on  fs^  abne,  and  owes 

To  virtue  everjr  triumph  that  he  knows : 

— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  oommand, 

Eises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire^ 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire  : 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wast 

For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  tor  worldly  state ; 

Whom  they  must  follow;  on  whose  head  muat  laO, 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  oonunon  fltrife. 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  lifo, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  fooe 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joaed 

Great  issues,  eood  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  lover;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man  inspired ; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 

Come  when  it.  wiW,  Va  ec^«3i\iO  >ai'&"ws»i\ 

— He  who,  ihougb.  tWa  eT^\xs^«a^<«ndi^K«BSi^ 

And  faculty  for  storm  Mi^\?o«\s'o5«!W»» 
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Is  yet  a  soul  whose  mast^  bias  leans 
To  home-felt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 
Sweet  images  1  which,  wheresoe'er  he  be, 
Are  at  his  neart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 
More  brave  for  tnis;  that  he  nath  much  to  love< 
'Tis,  finally,  the  man,  who,  lifled  high. 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  nation's  eye, 
Or  Im  unthought  of  in  obscurity, — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or.not, 
Plays,  in  the  many  gaitneB  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won  ; 
Whom  neither  shape  of  dai^^  can  dismay. 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happmess  betray; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stSAd  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpassed : 
Who,  whether  praise  of  mm  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 
Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  £Eune, 
And  leave  a  dead,  unprofitable  name. 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause : 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause  : — 
This  is  the  happy  warrior ;  this  is  he 
Whom  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 


in. 
EOB  EOY'S  QEAVE. 

llie  history  of  Rob  Roy  is  sufficiently  known;  his  grave  is  near  the  head 
of  Loch  Katrine,  in  one  of  those  small  pinfold-like  burial-gronnds,  of 
neglected  and  desolate  appearance,  whidi  the  traveller  meets  with  hi 
the  Higbhmds  of  Scotland. 

A  FAMOUS  man  is  Bobin  Hood, 
The  English  ballad-singer's  joy ! 
And  Scotland  has  a  thief  as  good. 
An  outlaw  of  as  daring  mood ; 
She  has  her  brave  Bob  Boy  ! 
Then  clear  the  weeds  from  off  his  grave. 
And  let  us  chant  a  passing  stave 
In  honour  of  that  heix)  brave  1 

Heaven  gave  Bob  Boy  a  dauntless  heart, 
And  wondrous  length  and  strength  of  arm ; 
Nor  craved  he  more  to  quell  his  foes. 
Or  keep  his  friends  from  harm. 

Tet  was  Bob  Boy  as  wiu  as  brave ; 
Forgive  me  if  the  phrase  be  strong  *,— 
A  poet  worthy  of  Bob  Boy 
Must  scorn  a  timid  song. 


k 
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Say,  then,  that  he  was  wise  aa  brava ; 
Ab  wise  in  thon^ht  as  bold  in  deed : 
For  in  the  principles  of  things 
Rt  sought  his  moral  ereed. 

Said  generons  Bob,  "  What  need  of  bookal 
Barn  all  the  statntes  snd  their  ahelTea ; 
They  stir  us  np  against  onr  kind ; 
And  worse,  against  oorselTea. 

We  have  a  passion,  make  a  law. 
Too  folse  to  ffoide  ns  or  control  I 
And  for  the  law  itself  we  fight 
In  bitterness  of  sooL 

And,  puzzled,  blinded  thus,  we  lose 
Distinctions  that  are  plain  and  few : 
These  find  I  graven  on  my  heart : 
ThaX  telU  me  what  to  do. 

The  creatures  see  of  flood  and  field, 
And  those  that  travel  on  the  wind ! 
With  them  no  strife  can  last;  they  live 
In  peace,  in  peace  of  mind. 

For  whv  t— because  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  nave  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

A  lesson  which  is  quickly  learned, 
A  signal  this  which  all  can  see  I 
Thus  nothing  here  provokes  the  strong 
To  wanton  cruelty. 

AU  freakishness  of  mind  is  checked ; 
He  tamed,  who  foolishly  aspires : 
While  to  the  measure  of  his  might 
Each  fELshions  his  desires. 

All  kinds,  and  creatures,  stand  and  fidl 
By  strength  of  prowess  or  of  wit : 
'Tis  God's  appointment  who  must  swaj. 
And  who  is  to  submit. 

Since,  then,  the  rule  of  right  is  plain. 
And  longest  life  is  but  a  cUiy ; 
To  have  my  ends,  maintain  my  rigfata, 
I'll  take  the  shortest  way." 

And  thus  among  these  rocks  he  lived. 
Through  summer's  heat  and  winter's 
The  eagle,  he  was  lord  above. 
And  Bob  waa\oTd.>Q«\ow.  . 
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80  yas  it — WQfuidf  at  least,  have  been 
Bat  through  untowardness  of  fate ; 
For  polity  was  then  too  strong; 
He  came  an  age  too  late. 

Or  shall  we  sav  an  age  too  soon  ? 
For,  were  the  bold  man  living  notff, 
flow  might  he  flourish  in  his  pride. 
With  buds  on  eveiy  bougnl 

Then  rents  and  &ctors,  rights  of  chase, 
Sheriffs,  and  lairds  and  their  domains, 
Would  all  have  seemed  but  paltry  things. 
Not  worth  a  moment's  pains. 

Rob  Eoy  had  never  lingered  here. 
To  these  few  meagre  vtJes  confined : 
But  thought  how  wide  the  world,  tne  times 
How  fiEkirly  to  his  mind. 

And  to  his  sword  he  would  have  said, 
'*  Do  thou  my  sovereign  will  enact 
From  land  to  land  through  half  the  earth ! 
Judge  thou  of  law  and  fact  1 

'Tis  fit  that  we  should  do  our  part ; 
Becoming,  that  mankind  should  learn 
That  we  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
In  f&therly  concern. 

Of  old  things  all  are  over  old. 
Of  eood  thines  none  ore  good  enough : — 
We  U  show  that  we  can  help  to  finume 
A  world  of  other  stuff. 

L  too,  will  have  my  kings  that  take 
From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  death : 
Kingdoms  shall  shift  about  like  clouds. 
Obedient  to  my  breath." 

And,  if  the  word  had  been  fulfilled, 
As  mighJb  have  been,  then,  thought  of  joy  f 
France  would  have  had  her  present  boast. 
And  we  our  brave  Bob  itoy  1 

Oh  1  sav  not  so ;  compare  them  not ; 
I  would  not  wrong  the&  champion  brave ! 
Would  wrong  thee  nownere ;  least  of  all 
Here  standing  by  thy  grave. 

For  thou,  although  with  some  wild  thoughts, 
Wild  chieftain  of  a  savage  clan ! 
i^adst  this  to  boast  of;  thou  didst  love 
The  UbeiHy  of  man. 
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And,  had  it  been  thy  lot  to  lire 
With  ns  who  now  behold  the  light, 
Thon  wonldst  have  nobly  stirred  thyself^ 
And  battled  fbr  the  right 

For  thou  wert  still  the  T)Oor  man's  stay. 
The  poor  man's  heart,  toe  poor  man's  nand! 
And  all  the  oppressed  who  wanted  strength. 
Had  thine  at  their  command. 

Bear  witness  many  a  pensive  sigh 
Of  thoughtful  herdsman  when  he  strays 
Alone  upon  Loch  Yeol's  heights. 
Ana  by  Loch  Lomond's  braes ! 

And,  far  and  near,  through  vale  and  hill, 
Are  faces  that  attest  the  same ; 
And  kindle,  like  a  fire  new  stirred. 
At  sound  of  Eob  Boy's  name. 


IV. 

A  POET'S  EPITAPH. 

Art  thou  a  statesman,  in  the  van 
Of  public  business  trained  and  bred  1 
— First  learn  to  love  one  living  man ! 
Then  mayst  thou  think  upon  the  dead. 

A  lawyer  art  thou  1 — draw  not  nigh ; 
Go,  carry  to  some  other  place 
•f  he  hardness  of  thy  coward  eye. 
The  falsehood  of  thy  sallow  face. 

Art  thou  a  man  of  purple  cheer, 
A  rosy  man,  right  plump  to  see  ] 
Approach ;  yet,  doctor,  not  too  near ; 
This  grave  uo  cushion  is  for  thee. 

Art  thou  a  man  of  gallant  pride, 
A  soldier,  and  no  man  of  chaff? 
Welcome !— but  lay  thy  sword  aside. 
And  lean  upon  a  peasant's  staff. 

Physician  art  thou  7    One,  all  eyes. 
Philosopher  !  a  fingering  slave. 
One  that  would  peep  fcnd  botanize 
Upon  his  mother's  grave  H 

Wrapt  closely  in  thy  sensual  fleece. 
Oh  turn  aside, — and  take,  I  pray, 
That  he  below  may  Tes.\.m^5jeM5fc, 
That  abject  tbing,  t\v^  bwA,  vn«^1. 
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—A  moralist  perchance  appears ; 
Led,  Heaven  knows  how,  to  this  poor  sod  ; 
And  he  has  neither  eyes  nor  ears ; 
Himself  his  world,  and  his  own  god : 

One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  cling 
Nor  form,  nor  feeling,  great  nor  small ; 
A  reasoning,  self-sumcing  thing. 
An  intellectual  all  in  all ! 

Shut  close  the  door,  press  down  the  latch ; 
Sleep  in  thy  intellectual  crust ; 
Nor  lose  ten  tickings  of  thy  watch 
Near  this  unprofitable  dust. 

'  But  who  is  he  with  modest  looks, 
And  clad  in  homely  russet  brown  1 
He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew 
Or  fountain  in  a  noon-day  grove ; 
And  you  must  love  him,  ere  to  you 
He  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love. 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley  he  has  viewed ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, 
— The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eve 
That  broods  and  sleeps  in  his  own  heart 

But  he  is  weak,  both  man  and  boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land ; 
Contented  if  he  might  ei^oy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 

— Come  hither  in  thy  hour  of  strength 
Gome,  weak  as  is  a  breaking  wave ! 
Here  stretch  thy  body  at  full  length. 
Or  build  thy  house  upon  this  grave. 


V. 

EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY. 

"  Why,  William,  on  that  old  grey  stone, 
Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day ; 
\^]b>  Wiiiiam,  sit  you  thus  tlono, 
Anadruun  jour  time  away  \ 
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Where  are  your  books,  that  light  bequeathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  t 
Up !  np  t  and  drink  the  spirit  breathied  * 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

Ton  look  ronnd  on  yonr  mother  earth. 
As  if  she  ^r  no  purpose  bore  Jon  ; 
As  if  yon  were  her  nrst-bom  birth. 
And  none  had  lived  before  you  I " 

One  morning  thus,  by  Bsthwalte  lake. 
When  life  was  sweety  I  knew  not  why. 
To  me  my  good  Mend  Matthew  spake. 
And  thus  I  made  reply  :— 

"  The  eye— it  cannot  choose  but  see ;    • 
We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 
Our  bodies  feel,  where'er  they  be. 
Against,  or  with  our  wilL 

Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress ; 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  for  ever  speaking. 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  oome,  •< 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking  ) 

—Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone. 

Conversing  as  I  may, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  grey  stone. 

And  dream  my  time  away." 


VL 
THE  TABLES  TURNED; 

▲N  BYBNINQ  SOBNE,  ON  THB  BAXl  SUBJXOT. 

Up  1  up !  my  friend,  and  dear  your  looka ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble  I 
Up  !  up !  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books. 
Or  surely  you'll  grow  douole. 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain's  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 

Through  all  the  lon^  green  fields  has  spread. 

His  first  sweet  evemng  yellow. 

Books  I  'taaadu\\uidL%Ti<9\«HikitaEvW. 
Come,  hear  0:ie  woodi^ssui^^mofifet 
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How  sweet  hiB  music  1 — on  my  life 
There's  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings  ! 
He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher : 
Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
Let  Nature  be  your  tcAcher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 
Onr  minds  and  hearts  to  bless— 
gpontaneons  wisdom  breathed  by  health. 
Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness. 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  ^ou  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings : 
Onr  meddling  intellect 
Mis-shapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things ; 
— We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  science  and  of  art ; 

Close  up  these  barren  leaves : 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 

That  watches  and  receives. 


VIL 


ADDBESS  TO  THE  SONS  OF  BUBNS,  AFTEB 
VISITING  THEIB  FATHEE'S  QEAVE. 

(august  14,  1808.) 

Ts  now  are  panting  up  life's  liill  t 

'Tifl  twilight  time  of  good  and  ill, 

And  more  than  common  strength  and  skill 

Must  ye  display 
If  ye  would  give  tiie  better  will 

Its  lawful  sway. 

Strong-bodied  if  ye  be  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware  1 
But  if  your  £Bither's  wit  ye  share. 

Then,  then  indeea, 
Te  sons  of  Bums !  for  watchfid  care 

There  will  be  need. 

For  honest  men  delight  will  take 

To  show  you  ikvour  Ibr  hit  «akA,—* 

IFiii  jftittar  yon ;  and  fool  coid  iiikft        > 
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And  of  your  father's  name  will  make 
A  snare  for  you. 

Let  no  mean  hope  your  souls  enslave ; 
Be  independent,  generous,  brave  ! 
Your  father  such  example  gave, 

And  such  revere ! 
But  be  admonished  bv  his  grave, — 

And  think,  and  fear .' 


VIIL 

TO  THE  SPADE  OP  A  FRIEND. 

(an  agrioulturist.) 

oomposed  while  we  were  labourrkg  t06sther  in  his 

PLEASURB-aROUND. 

Spade  !  with  which  Wilkinson  had  tilled  his  lands, 
And  shaped  these  pleasant  walks  by  Emont's  side. 
Thou  art  a  tool  of  nonour  in  my  hands  ; 
I  press  thee  through  the  yielding  soil  with  pride. 

Kare  master  has  it  been  thy  lotto  know; 
Long  hast  thou  served  a  man  to  reason  tane ; 
Whose  life  combines  the  best  of  high  and  low, — 
The  toiling  many  and  the  resting  few ; 

Health,  quiet,  meekness,  ardour,  hope  secure. 
And  industry  of  body  and  of  mind ; 
And  elegant  enjoyments,  that  are  pur^ 
As  Nature  is — too  pure  to  be  refined. 

Here  often  hast  thou  heard  the  Poet  sing 
In  concord  with  his  river  murmuring  b^ ; 
Or  in  some  silent  fi^ld,  while  timid  spru^^ 
Is  yet  uncheered  by  other  minstrelsy. 

Who  shall  inherit  thee  when  death  has  laid 
Low  in  the  darksome  cell  thine  own  dear  lord  T 
That  man  will  have  a  trophy,  humble  spade — 
A  trophy  nobler  than  a  conqueror's  sword  I 

If  he  be  one  that  feels,  with  skill  to  part 
False  praise  from  true,  or  greater  from  the  less. 
Thee  will  he  welcome  to  his  hand  and  heart. 
Thou  monument  of  peaceful  happiness  1 

With  thee  he  will  not  dread  a  toilsome  day. 
His  powerful  Beivant,  \i\a  \iisp\rfli%  Ts^Sitie  I 
And,  when  thou  art  pa&\.  s«rN\cfc,  'vonv.  vsh«?s^ 
Thee  a  surviving  bo\i1l  e.\ia\l  tou^cw^fc. 
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His  thrifb  thy  nselessness  will  never  scorn ; 
An  heir-loom  in  his  cottage  wilt  thou  be : 
High  will  he  hang  thee  up,  and  will  adorn 
His  rustic  chimney  with  the  last  of  thee  1 


IX 

WRITTEN  IN  (JEEMANY, 

ON  ONS  OT  THB  COLPBST  DATS  OF  THE  OBRTUBT. 

I  must  apprise  the  reader  that  the  stoves  in  North  Germany  generally 
have  the  Impression  of  a  galloping  horse  upon  them,  tliis  being  part 
of  the  Bnuiswick  arms. 

A  TIG  for  your  languages,  German  and  Norse ! ' 
Let  me  have  the  song  of  the  kettle ; 
And  the  tongs  and  the  poker,  inst^Eid  of  that  horse 
That  gallops  away  with  such  fury  and  force 
On  this  (keary  dull  plate  of  black  metaL 

Our  earth  is  no  doubt  made  of  excellent  stuff ; 

But  her  pulses  beat  slower  and  slower : 

The  weather  in  'forty  was  cutting  and  rough. 

And  then,  as  Heaven  knows,  the  glass  stood  low  enough  ; 

And  now  it  is  four  degrees  lower. 

Here's  a  fly, — a  disconsolate  creature !  perhaps 
A  child  of  the  field  or  the  grove ; 
And,  sorrow  for  him !  this  dull  treacherous  heat 
Has  seduced  the  poor  fool  from  his  winter  retreat. 
And  he  creeps  to  the  edge  of  my  stove. 

Alas !  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domains 
Which,  this  comfortless  oven  environ  1 
He  cannot  find  out  in  what  track  he  muil  crawl, 
Now  back  to  the  tiles,  and  now  back  to  the  wall. 
And  now  on  the  brinlt  of  the  iron. 

Stock-still  there  he  stands,  like  a  traveller  bemazed ; 

The  best  of  his  skiU*  he  has  tried ; 

His  feelers  methinks  I  can  see  him  put  forth 

To  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  south  and  the  north ; 

But  he  finds  neither  guide-post  nor  guide. 

See  his  spindles  sink  under  him,  foot,  leg,  and  thigh; 
His  eyesight  and  hearing  are  lost; 
Between  life  and  death  his  blood  freezes  and  thaws ; 
And  his  two  pretty  pinions  of  blue  dusky  gauze 
Are  glued  to  his  sides  by  the  frost. 

No  brother,  no  friend  has  he  near  him— "w\x\\ft  1 
Can  dm w  warmth  from  the  cheek  of  lay  lo've  *, 
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As  blest  and  as  glad  in  this  desolate  gloom 

As  if  green  snmmer  grass  were  the  floor  of  my  room* 

And  woodbines  were  hanging  above. 

Yety  God  is  my  witness,  thou  small  helpless  thing  * 

Thy  life  J  would  gladly  sustain 

Till  summer  comes  up  from  the  south,  and  witli  crowds 

Of  thy  brethren  a  march  thou  diouldst  aoond  throng  the  ebtuli 

And  back  to  the  forests  again  1 


LINES 


WRITTBir  AT  A  SMALL  DI8TAN0B  FROM  XT  HOXm,  AVD  8BVT  BT  MI 
LITTLE  BOT  TO  IHB  PERSON  TO  WHOM  IHET  WE&E  ADDBI8BU). 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March, 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before ; 
The  redbreast  sings  from  the  tall  larch 
That  stands  beside  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air. 
Which  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  ^eld 
To  the  bare  trees,  and  mountains  bare;. 
And  grass  in  the  green  field. 

My  sister !  ('tis  a  wish  of  mine) 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done. 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  reaign ; 
Gome  forth  and  feel  the  sun. 

Edward  will  come  with  you  :  and  pray. 
Put  on  with  speed  your  woodland  ax«« ; 
And  bring  no  book :  for  this  one  day 
We'll  give  to  idleness. 

No  jobless  forms  shall  regulate 
Our  hving  calendar : 
We  from  to-day,  my  friend,  wiU  date 
The  opening  oi  the  year. 

Love,  now  an  universal  birth. 
From  heart  to  heart  is  stealing. 
From  earth  to  man,  from  man  to  earth : 
— It  is  the  hour  of  feeling. 

One  moment  now  may  give  us  moM 
Than  fifty  years  of  reason : 
Our  minds  shall  drink  at  every  pore 
The  spirit  of  the  seaAon. 

Some  Bilent  \aw&  Q(ux\ifi!Kc\ai]VKs  laiSkA^ 
Which  ihey  ahaJi  loiiii  o\)e5  \ 
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We  for  the  year  to  come  may  take 
Our  temper  from  to«day. 

And  from  the  bless^  power  thai  rolls 
About,  below,  above, 
We'll  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls : 
They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then  come,  my  sister  1  come,  I  pray, 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress ; 
— And  oring  no  book :  for  this  one  day 
Well  give  to  idleness. 


XL 
TO  A  YOUNG  LADY, 

WHO  H^D  BEEN  KBPBOAOHED  FOR  TAKUTG  LOHa  WALKS  IN  THB 

OOUNIBT. 

Dbab  child  of  nature,  let  them  rail  1 
— There  is  a  nest  in  a  green  dale, 
A  harbour  and  a  hold. 
Where  thou,  a  wife  and  Mend,  shalt  see 
Thy  own  deiightfiil  days,  and  be 
A  fight  to  young  and  old. 

There,  healthy  as  a  8hei)herd-boy, 

As  if  thy  heritage  were  joy. 

And  pleasure  were  thy  trade, 

Thou,  while  thy  babes  around  thee  cling, 

Shalt  show  us  how  diyine  a  thing 

A  woman  may  be  made. 

Thy  thoughts  and  feelings  shall  not  die, 

Nor  leave  thee,  when  grey  hairs  are  ni^, 

A  melancholy  slave ; 

But  an  old  age  serene  and  bright. 

And  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night, 

Shall  lead  thee  to  tny  grave. 


XIL 
LINES, 

WBimir  IK  BARLT  SPBHia. 

I  HBABD  a' thousand  blende  notes, 
While  in  a  grove  I  sat  reclined, 
In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  \tb!(mi(^^ 
Bring  sad  thonghtB  to  tiie  mind. 
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To  her  bir  work*  did  lutiiia  link 
The  btun&n  soul  tlut  tiiroogh  mA  isn ; 
And  mocli  it  grieved  mj  heart  to  think 
What  nun  hu  made  of  nun. 


The  birds  around  me  hopped  nnd  pUjad  ; 
Their  tiioogliU  I  faimot  nuBBBie : — 
But  the  leut  motion  whioh  the;  madi^ 
It  seemed  a  thiill  of  pleaanre. 


If  looh  be  of  m  J  creed  the  pbi 
Have  1  Dot  reoHin  to  lamer* 
What  man  bae  made  of  m 
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XIIL 
SIMON  LEE,  THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN, 

'WITH  AN  IKOIDENT  IN  WHIOH  BB  WAS  OONCIRNKA 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardim, 
Not  far  from  pleasant  lyor  Hall, 
An  old  man  dwells,  a  little  man,-*- 
IVe  heard  he  once  was  tall. 
Of  years  he  has  upon  his  back, 
No  doubt,  a  burthen  weighty ; 
He  says  he  is  threescore  and  ten, 
Bat  others  say  he's  eighty. 

A  long  blue  livery  coat  has  he. 
That's  fair  behind,  and  £ur  before ; 
Tet,  meet  him  where  you  will,  you  see 
At  once  that  he  is  poor. 
Full  fiye-and-twenty  years  he  lived 
A  running  huntsman  merry ; 
And,  thou£^  he  has  but  one  eye  lefb« 
His  cheek  is  like  a  cherry. 

I 

No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  souiid. 

And  no  man  was  so  full  of  glee ; 

To  say  the  least,  four  counfles  round 

Had  heard  of  Simon  Lee. 

His  master's  dead,  and  no  one  now 

Dwells  in  the  haJl  of  Ivor ; 

Men,  dogs,  and  horsesi,  all  are  depi4 : 

He  is  the  sole  surviTor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  Is  sick, 

EUs  dwindled  Viody's  half  awry ; 

His  ancles  too  aie  swt^  ai^d  thick ; 

His  legs  are  thin  apd  dry. 

When  ne  was  young,  he  Utile  knew 

Of  husbandry  or  tillage^ 

And  now  is  foraed  tio  work,  though  weak, 

— The  weakest  in  the  village. 

He  all  tlM  country  could  outrun. 

Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  briiind ; 

And  often,  ere  the  race  was  done, 

He  reeled  and  was  stone-blind. 

And  still  there's  something  in  the  world 

At  which  his  heart  rejoices ; 

For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  out. 

He  dearly  loves  their  voices  1 

His  hunting  feats  have  him  Yteieft, 
0£h3B  iighi  eye,  as  you  may  see  *, 
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And  then,  what  limbs  those  feats  have  left 

To  poor  old  Simon  Lee  ! 

He  nas  no  son,  he  has  no  child; 

His  wife,  an  aged  woman, 

Lives  with  him,  near  the  waterfall. 

Upon  the  village  common. 

Old  Kuth  works  ont  of  doors  with  him. 

And  does  what  Simon  cannot  do ;     • 

For  she,  not  over  stoat  of  limb 

Is  stouter  of  the  two. 

And,  though  you  with  your  utmost  skill 

From  labour  could  not  wean  tiiem, 

Alas !  'tis  very  little,  all 

Which  they  can  do  between  them. 

Beside  their  moss-grown  hut  of  day. 
Not  twenty  paces  from  the  door, 
A  scrap  of  land  they  have,  but  they 
Are  poorest  of  the  poor. 
This  scrap  of  land  he  from  the  heath 
Inclosed  when  he  was  stronger ; 
But  what  avails  the  land  to  them. 
Which  they  can  till  no  longer  1 

Few  months  of  life  has  he  in  store. 

As  he  to  you  will  tell. 

For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 

Do  his  weak  ankles  sweU. 

My  gentle  reader,  I  perceive 

How  patiently  you've  waited, 

And  I'm  afraid  that  you  expect 

Some  tale  will  be  related. 

0  reader !  had  jrou  in  your  mind 

Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 

0  gentle  reader !  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  evexrthmg. 

What  more  I  have  to  say  is  short, 

1  hope  you'll  kindly  take  it : 

It  is  no  tale ;  but,  should  you  think. 
Perhaps  a  tsde  youll  make  it. 

One  summer  day  I  chanced  to  see 
This  old  man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 
A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 
The  mattock  tottered  in  his  hand; 
So  vain  was  his  endeavour, 
That  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree 
He  might  have  worked  for  ever. 

"  You're  ovextadLC^'*  ttocA^\n«m.I«ee^ 
Give  me  your  tool,"  \jo  min.\«MA.\ 
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And,  at  the  word,  riehtly  gladly  he 

Received  my  pro£ferea  aid. 

I  Btrack;  and  with  a  single  blow 

The  tangled  root  I  severed, 

At  which  the  poor  old  man  so  long 

And  vainly  had  endeavoured. 

The  tears  into  his  eyes  were  brought, 
And  thanks  and  praises  seemed  to  run 
So  fast  oat  of  his  heart,  I  thought 
They  never  would  have  done. 
— I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deed^j 
With  coldness  still  returning, 
Alas !  the  gratitude  of  men 
Has  oft'ner  left  me  mourning. 


XIV. 

ANDREW  JONES. 

"  I  HATE  that  Andrew  Jones,  he'll  breed 
His  children  up  to  waste  und  pillage : 
I  wish  the  press-gang  or  the  drum 
Would,  witn  its  rattung  musiC)  come 
And  sweep  him  from  the  village.'' 


it 


I  said  not  this  because  he  loves 

Through  the  long  day  to  swear  and  tipple ; 

But  for  the  poor  dear  sake  of  one 

To  whom  a  loul  deed  he  has  done, 

A  friendless  man,  a  travelling  cripple. 

For  this  poor  crawling,  helpless  wretch 
Some  horseman,  who  was  passing  by, 
A  penny  on  the  ground  had  thrown ; 
But  the  poor  cripple  was  alone. 
And  could  not  stoop — ^no  help  was  nigh. 

Inch-thick  the  dust  lay  on  the  ground. 
For  it  had  long  been  droughty  weather : 
So  with  his  staff  the  cripple  wrought 
Among  the  dust,  till  he  nad  brou^t 
The  halfpennies  together. 

It  chanced  that  Andrew  passed  that  way 
Just  at  the  time ;  and  there  he  found 
The  cripple  in  the  mid-day  heat 
Standing  alone,  and  at  his  feet 
He  saw  the  penny  on  the  ground. 

He  stooped  and  took  the  penny  Tip*. 
And  wh&i  the  cripple  nearer  oxew, 
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Quoth  Andrew :  "  Under  half  a  eraum^ 
WhcU  a  manfindt  is  all  his  own ; 
And  to,  mp  friend,  good  day  to  ycm,** 

And  Kenot,  I  say,  that  Andrew's  bojrB 
Will  all  be  trained  to  waste  and  piUage : 
And  wished  the  press-gang  or  Uie  drum 
Would,  with  its  rattling  music,  eome 
And  sweep  him  from  the  village. 


XV. 


k 


In  the  school  of Is  a  tablet,  on  which  are  Inscribed,  in  gilt  letten. 

the  names  of  the  several  persons  who  have  been  schoolmaaten  thtfc 
since  the  foundation  of  the  school,  with  the  time  at  which  they  entovd 
upon  and  quitted  their  ofSce.  Opposite  one  of  those  names  the  Author 
wrote  the  following  lines. 

If  nature,  for  a  farourite  child 
In  thee  hath  tempered  so  her  clay, 
That  eyery  hour  thy  heart  runs  wild» 
Tet  neyer  once  doth  go  astray, 

Read  o'er  these  lines ;  and  then  review 
This  tablet,  that  thus  humbly  reaiv 
In  such  diversity  of  hue 
Its  history  of  two  hundred  years. 

— When  through  this  little  wreck  of  fame — 
Cypher  and  syUable — ^thine  eye 
Has  travelled  down  to  Matthew's  name. 
Pause,  with  no  common  sympathy. 

And  if  a  sleeping  tear  should  wake, 
Then  be  it  neither  checked  nor  stayed : 
For  Matthew  a  request  I  make, 
Which  for  himself  he  had  not  made. 

Poor  Matthew— all  his  frolics  o'er— 
Is  silent  as  a  standing  pool ; 
Far  from  the  chimney's  merry  roar. 
And  murmur  of  the  village  school. 

The  sighs  which  Matthew  heaved  were  sighs 
Of  one  tired  out  with  fiin  and  madness  ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light,  the  dew  of  gladness. 

Tet,  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 
Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round. 
It  seemed  as  if  lie  dxwiV  \\.  u^ — 
fle  felt  with  spirll  so  ptoioxwavV 
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Thou  soul  of  Gk)d'B  best  earthly  monld ! 
Thou  happy  soul !  and  can  it  be 
That  these  two  words  of  glitterine  gold 
Are  all  that  must  remain  of  thee  1 


XVI. 

THE  TWO  APEIL  MORNINGS. 

We  walked  along,  while  bright  and  red 
Uprose  the  morning  son ; 
And  Matthew  stopped,  he  looked,  and  said, 
"  The  wiU  of  God  be  done  1 " 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he. 
With  hair  of  glittering  grey : 
As  blithe  a  man  as  you  cotud  see 
On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  thei^rass, 
And  by  the  streaming  rills. 
We  travelled  merrily,  to  pass 
A  day  among  the  hills. 

"Our  work,  "said  I,  "was  well  begun; 
Then,  from  thy  breast  what  thought. 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun, 
So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought?" 

A  second  time  did  Matthew  stop, 
And  fixing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top, 
To  me  he  made  reply : 

"  Ton  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 
Brings  fresh  into  mj  mind 
A  day  like  this,  which  I  have  left 
Pull  thirty  years  behind. 

And  just  above  yon  slope  of  com 
Such  colours,  and  no  other. 
Were  in  the  sky,  that  April  morn, 
Of  this  the  very  brother. 

With  rod  and  line  I  sued  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave. 
And,  comine  to  the  churda,  stopped  short 
Beside  my  daughter's  grave. 

Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen. 
The  pride  of  all  the  vale ; 
And  then  she  sang ;  she  would  ba^  \>e6![k 
A  verymghtmgBLL^l 
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Six  feet  in  eurth  my  Emma  ]aj; 
And  yet  I  loved  her  more. 
For  80  it  eeemed,  than  till  tliat  day 
I  e'er  had  loved  before. 

And,  tomins  from  her  grave,  I  met^ 
Beside  the  chorch-yard  vev, 
A  blooming  girl,  whoee  nair  was  wet 
With  points  of  morning  dew. 

A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare  ; 
Her  brow  was  smooth  and  white: 
To  see  a  child  so  very  fisdr. 
It  was  a  pnre  delight  1 

No  fountain  firom  its  rocky  oave 
Ere  tripped  with  foot  so  nee ; 
She  seemed  as  hu>py  as  a  wavo 
That  dances  on  the 


There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pun 
Which  I  conld  ill  confine ; 
I  looked  at  her^  and  looked  agaiOy 
And  did  not  wish  her  mine." 

Matthew  is  in  his  grave ;  yet  now, 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stand^^ 
As  at  that  moment,  with  his  bongh 
Of  wilding  in  his  hand. 


xvn. 

THE  FOUNTAIN. 

A  COHVBBSATIOS. 

Wb  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongne 
Affectionate  and  true, 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  yoni^ 
And  Matthew  seventy-two. 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 
Beside  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broken 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet 

"  Now,  Matthew  1  let  us  try  to  match 
This  water's  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  border  song,  or  cateh. 
That  suits  a  summer's  noon. 

Or  of  the  church-dock  and  the  ehimes 
Sing  here  \>eii«ait\i  \9;i&  cfloada. 
That  ha\f-maA  \aaiatt  oi  ^V.V!  ^ 
Which  youlaat  Apriiiaai^ftV' 
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In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree ; 
And  tnus  the  dear  old  man  replied, 
The  grey-haired  man  of  glee : 

**  Down  to  the  vale  this  water  steers : 
How  merrily  it  goes ! 
'Twill  mormor  on  a  thonsand  years. 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

And  here,  on  this  delightful  day, 
I  cannot  choose  but  thmk 
How  ofb,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 
Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 
My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 
Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay ; 
And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

The  blackbird  in  the  summer  trees, 
The  lark  upon  the  hiU, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please. 
Are  quiet  when  they  wilL 

• 

With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 
A  foolish  strife  :  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 
Is  beautiful  and  free ; 

But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws. 
And  often,  glad  no  more. 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

If  there  is  one  who  need  bemoan 

His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 

The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own. 

It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

My  days,  my  friend,  are  almost  gone. 
My  life  nas  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me ;  but  by  none 
Am  I  enoueh  beloved." 


(209) 


**  Now  both  himself  and  roe  he  wrongs. 
The  man  who  thus  complains  1 
I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 
Upon  these  happy  plains  ; 

16 
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And,  Matthew,  for  thy  ehlldven  daad 
111  be  a  aon  to  thee  I ''^ 
At  this  he  grasped  my  hand,  «id  nidt 
"Alas  I  that  cannot  be." 

We  rose  ap  from  the  foantun-ride^ 
And  down  the  smooth  denent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  ir«  i^idey 
And  through  the  wood  we  wient; 

And,  ere  we  came  to  Leonaid'a  Booik» 
He  sang  those  wittT  rliymea 
Abont  the  erasr  old  churoh  oloek. 
And  the  bewildered  ohimea. 


xvnL 

LINBS 

V&ITTEN  WHILI  SAILIKO  IV  A  BOAT  A*  BTaSlMb 

How  richly  ^ows  the  water*!  fanaaft 
Before  ns,  tinged  with  ereidiig  \autm. 
While,  facing  thus  the  crimaon  w>. 
The  boat  her  silent  oonrse  pfmniM  I 
And  see  how  dark  the  baokwud  atamm  I 
A  little  moment  past  so  smOing  I 
And  still,  perha^M,  with  faithlen  ffmaa^ 
Some  other  loiterers  bogniling. 

Such  views  the  vonthful  bard  aUnra  ; 
But,  heedless  of  the  following  gloom. 
He  deems  their  colours  shall  endara 
Till  neace  go  with  him  to  the  tomb. 
And  let  him  nurse  his  fond  deoeifcy 
And  what  if  he  must  die  in  sorrow  ! 
Who  would  not  cherish  dreama  so  iweet^ 
Though  grief  and  pain  may  come  to-momHr  I 


XIX. 
fiBMEMBEANCE  OF  COLLIN& 

WRITTEN  UPON  THE  THAMES,  NEAB  BTOHMOIDw 

Glide  gently,  thus  for  erer  glide, 
0  Thames  t  that  other  bards  may 
As  lovely  vievonaV^^  Wi^  «i^ 
As  now,  £a\t  tivex  \  Qom&XA  tda. 
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0  glide,  fiur  stn 
Thv  oniet  lonl  on  sll  bestowine, 
TUl  iJl  onr  minda  fbr  em-  flov, 
Ah  thj  deep  waters  nov  are  fioirii 
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The  image  of  a  poet's  heart, 
How  brieht,  how  Bolemn,  how  Msrene ! 
Such  as  did  once  the  poet  biesSy 
Who,  murm'ring  here  a  hiter*  ditty. 
Could  find  no  refuge  from  distron 
But  in  the  milder  grief  of  pity. 

Now  let  us,  as  we  float  along. 
For  him  suspend  the  dashine  oar. 
And  pray  that  never  child  of  sozig 
May  know  that  poet's  sorrowa  more. 
How  calm — how  still  I  the  only  sound. 
The  dripping  of  the  oar  suspended  1 
^he  evemng  darkbess  gathers  round 
fiy  virtue's  holiest  powers  attended. 


ZX. 

PERSONAL  TALK. 

I. 

I  AM  not  one  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk, — 
Of  friends  who  live  within  an  easy  walk. 
Or  neighbours  daily,  weekly,  in  my  light : 
And,  tor  my  chance  acquaintance;,  ladies  bxiglit» 
Sons,  mothers,  maidens  witherii^  on  the  stiuk ; 
These  all  wear  out  of  me,  like  forms  witii  dudk 
Painted  on  rich  men's  fioors  for  one  feast-iugkt. 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence  loog. 
Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope,  or  sim. 
In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottaee  fire. 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  name. 
Or  kettle,  whispering  its  fieunt  undersong. 

XL 

"  Tet  life,"  you  say,  "is  life ;  we  have  seen  and  set 

And  with  a  living  pleasure  we  describe ; 

And  fits  of  sprightly  malice  do  but  bribe 

The  languid  mmd  mto  activity. 

Sound  sense,  and  love  itself,  and  mirth  and  glee, 

Are  fostered  by  the  comment  and  the  Kibe.** 

E'en  be  it  so ;  yet  still,  among  your  tribe. 

Our  daily  world's  true  worldlinss,  rank  not  me? 

Children  are  blest,  and  powerful ;  their  world  Ifes 

More  justly  balanced ;  partly  at  their  feet 

And  part  far  from  them  :  sweetest  melodies 

Are  tnose  that  are  by  distance  made  more  sweet 


*  CoUins*8  Ode  on  the  deattv  ot'YVvomfOTL.tlie  last  written,  I  bellei 
tlie  poems  which  were  pubWsftitOL  &qxVtv^  YiIa  VAstseBBu^  *\^Aa  Q4i  y 
alluded  to  in  another  stanza. 
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'Whose  mind  is  bnt  the  mind  of  his  own  eyes, 
He  is  a  slave — ^tiie  meanest  ve  can  meet  1 

III. 

Wings  haye  we— and  as  far  as  we  can  go, 

We  may  find  pleasure :  wilderness  and  wood, 

Blank  ocean  and  mere  sky,  support  that  mood 

Which,  with  the  lofty,  sanctifies  the  low; 

Dreams,  books,  are  eadi  a  world ;  and  books,  we  know, 

Are  a  substantial  world,  both  pure  and  sood  : 

Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  fleui  and  blood. 

Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  iNill  grow. 

There  do  I  find  a  never-failing  store 

Of  personal  themes,  and  such  as  I  love  best; 

Matter  wherein  ri^t  voluble  I  am : 

Two  will  I  mention,  dearer  than  the  rest : 

The  eentle  ladymarried  to  the  Moor ; 

And  heavenly  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb. 

IV. 

Nor  can  I  not  believe  but  that  hereby 

(J-reat  gains  are  mine;  for  thus  I  live  remote 

Prom  evil-speaking  ;  rancour,  never  sought. 

Comes  to  me  not ;  malignant  truth,  or  lie. 

Hence  have  I  genial  seasons,  hence  have  I 

Smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse,  andjoyoos  thought ; 

And  thuSj  from  day  to  da^,  my  little  boat 

Rocks  in  its  harbour,  lodginff  peaceably. 

Blessings  be  with  them — ^and  eternal  praise. 

Who  gave  us  nobler  loves,  and  nobler  cares. 

The  poets — who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  I 

Oh  I  might  my  name  he  numbered  among  theirs, 

Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  days. 


XXL 

INCIDENT. 

CHARACTEBTSTIO  OF  A  FATOURITK  DOO  WHICH  BELOHGBD  TO  A 

VKIEND  or  THE  AUTHOR. 

On  his  momins  rounds  the  master 
Goes,  to  learn  how  all  things  £gu%  ; 
Searches  pasture  after  posture. 
Sheep  and  cattle  eyes  with  care ; 
And,  for  silence  or  for  talk. 
He  hath  comrades  in  his  walk  ; 
Four  do^,  each  pair  of  difiierent  breed. 
Distinguished,  two  for  scent,  and  two  for  speed 

See,  a  hare  before  him  started  \ 
— Off  they  fij  in  eame&t  chaae  -, 
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Every  dog  is  eafj^r-heartod. 

All  the  four  are  in  the  raoe ; 

And  the  hare  whom  they  pursue. 

Hath  an  instinct  what  to  do : 

Her  hope  is  near  :  no  turn  she  makeB, 

But  like  an  arrow,  to  the  river  takes. 

Deep  the  riyer  was,  and  crusted 

Thinly  by  a  one  night's  frost; 

But  the  nimble  hare  hath  trusted 

To  the  ice,  and  safely  crossed; 

She  hath  crossed,  and  without  heed 

They  are  following  at  full  speed. 

When  lo  !  the  ice  so  thinly  spread, 

Breaks — and  the  greyhound  Dart  is  OYer-heed. 

Better  fate  have  Prince  and  Swallow — 

See  them  cleaving  to  the  sport ! 

Music  has  no  heart  to  follow — 

Little  Music  she  stops  short. 

She  hath  neither  wish  nor  heart. 

Hers  is  now  another  part : 

A  loving  creature  she  and  brave  ! 

And  fondly  strives  her  struggling  friend  to  save. 

From  the  brink  her  paws  she  stretches. 
Very  hands  as  you  would  say  ! 
And  afflicting  moans  she  fetches, 
.   As  he  breaks  the  ice  away. 
For  herself  she  hath  no  fears, — 
Him  alone  she  sees  and  hears, — 
'    Makes  efforts  and  complainings  ;  nor  gives  o'er 
Until  her  fellow  sinks,  and  re^appears  no  more. 


XXIL 
TRIBUTE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  SAME  DOG. 

Lie  here  sec[uestered :  be  this  little  mound 
For  ever  thme,  and  be  it  holy  ground  ! 
Lie  here,  without  a  record  of  thy  worth. 
Beneath  the  covering  of  the  common  earth  ! 
It  is  not  from  unwillingness  to  praise. 
Or  want  of  love,  that  here  no  stone  we  raise  t 
More  thou  deservest ;  but  this  man  gives  to  man. 
Brother  to  brother,  thiz  is  all  we  can, 
Yet  they  to  whom  thy  virtues  made  thee  dear 
Shall  find  thee  through  all  changes  of  the  year  : 
This  oak  pointa  o\i\.  V.Vi'j  ^.tvj^  ;  the  silent  tree 
Will  gladly  stand  a  moiivxmeiiX.  oi\^««^ 
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I  prayed  for  thee,  and  that  tiiy  end  were  past ; 

And  willingly  liaTt  kid  thee  here  at  last : 

For  thou  hadst  lived,  till  everything  that  cheers 

In  thee  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of  years  ; 

Extreme  old  a^e  had  wasted  thee  away; 

And  left  thee  bnt  a  glimmering  of  the  dav  ; 

Thy  ears  were  deaf,  and  feeble  were  thy  knees, — 

I  saw  thee  stagger  in  the  summer  breeze, 

Too  weak  to  stand  against  its  sportive  breath. 

And  ready  for  the  gentlest  stroke  of  death. 

It  came,  and  we  were  glad;  yet  tears  were  shed : 

Both  man  and  woman  wept  when  then  wert  dead ; 

Not  only  for  a  thousand  thoughts  that  were 

Old  household  thoughts,  in  wnich  thou  hadst  thy  shares 

But  for  some  precious  bijons  vouchsafed  to  thee, 

Found  scarcely  anywhere  in  like  degree. 

For  love,  that  comes  to  all ;  the  hoi/  sense, 

Best  gift  of  God,  in  thee  was  most  intense : 

A  chain  of  heart,  a  feeling  of  the  mind, 

A  tender  sympathy,  whid^  did  thee  bind 

Not  only  to  us  men,  but  to  thy  kind  : 

Yea,  for  thy  fellow-brutes  in  thee  we  saw 

The  soul  of  love,  love's  intellectual  law  : 

Hence,  if  we  wept,  it  was  not  done  in  shame ; 

Our  tears  from  passion  and  from  reason  came. 

And  therefore  shalt  thou  be  an  honoured  name  1 


xxm. 


THE  FOECE  OF  PEAYEE ;   OE,  THE  FOUNDING  OP 

BOLTON  PEIOEY. 

A  TRADITION. 

*'  329|)at  to  gooH  for  a  iootkss  iene?" 

With  these  dark  words  begins  my  tale ; 

And  their  meaning  is,  "  Whence  can  comfort  spring, 

When  prayer  is  of  no  avail  1 " 

''  3SE|)at  (0  gooli  for  a  iootUss  bene  ?" 
The  fjsdconer  to  the  lady  said ; 
And  she  made  answer,  "  Endless  sorrow  1 " 
For  she  knew  that  her  son  was  dead. 

She  knew  it  bv  the  falconer's  words. 
And  from  the  look  of  the  fetlconer's  eye ; 
And  from  the  lev*  which  was  in  ker  soul 
For  her  youthful  iLomilly. 

— Yonnig  Eomill J  through  Baidfin  ^  qqQa 
1b  zangiBg  i^gh  and  low ; 
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And  holds  a  greylioiiiid  in  %  leaah. 
To  let  slip  upon  back  or  doe. 

And  the  pur  have  reached  tihat  faarfiil  dbasm^ 

How  temptine  to  bestride  1 

For  lordly  Wharf  is  there  pent  in 

With  rocks  on  either  side. 

This  striding-place  is  called  "  the  Strid," 
A  name  which  it  took  of  yore : 
A  thousand  years  hath  it  borne  that  name, 
And  shall,  &  thousand  more. 

And  hither  is  young  Bomilly  oomei. 
And  what  may  now  forbid 
That  he,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time. 
Shall  bound  across  '*  the  Strid  ]" 

He  sprang  in  glee,— for  what  cared  he 
That  the  river  was  strong,  and  the  rocke  were  tfeee 
— But  the  grevhound  in  the  leash  hung  back. 
And  checked  him  in  his  leap. 

The  boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharf, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force 
For  never  more  was  young  Bomilly  nen 
Till  he  rose  a  lifeless  corse. 

Now  there  is  stillness  in  the  Tale, 
And  long  unspeakini^  sorrow : 
Wharf  snail  be,  to  pitying  hearts, 
A  name  more  sad  than  Yarrow. 

If  for  a  lover  the  lady  wept, 

A  solace  she  might  borrow 

From  death,  and  from  the  passion  of  death  ; 

Old  Wharf  might  heal  her  sorrow. 

She  weeps  not  for  the  wedding-day 
Which  was  to  be  to-morrow  : 
Her  hope  was  a  further-looking  hope. 
And  hers  is  a  mother's  sorrow. 

He  was  a  tree  that  stood  alone. 
And  proudly  did  its  branches  wave ; 
And  the  root  of  this  delightful  tree 
Was  in  her  husband's  grave  1 

Long,  long  in  darkness  did  she  mt. 
And  her  first  words  were,  "  Let  there  he 
In  Bolton,  on  the  field  of  Wharf, 
A  stately  priory  ! " 

The  stately  pnoTy  ^»aT««N^, 
And  Wharf,  aa  Ve  moT^Qi  «^s3sa%. 
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To  matins  joined  a  moumfal  voice, 
Nor  failed  at  evensong. 

And  tlie  lady  prated  in  heaviness 
That  looked  not  for  relief  1 
But  slowly  did  her  succour  come. 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief. 

Oh  !  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shaJl  lack  a  timely  end, 
If  but  to  God  we  turn  and  ask 
Of  Him  to  be  our  friend  1 


XXIV. 

FIDELITY. 

A  BARKING  sound  the  shepherd  hean% 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox ; 
He  halts  and  searches  with  his  gyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks : 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern  ; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen 
Glancing  from  that  covert  green. 

The  do|  is  not  of  mountain  breed  ; 

Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy  : 

Wit^  something,  as  the  shepherd  thinks^ 

Unusual  in  its  07 : 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 

All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height ; 

Nor  shout,  nor  whistle  strikes  his  ear  ; — 

What  is  the  creature  doing  here  1 

It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess. 

That  keeps  till  June  December's  snow ; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn*  below  ! 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 

Eemote  from  public  road  or  dwelling. 

Pathway,  or  cultivated  laud ; 

From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  cnNik, 
In  symphony  austere ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes — ^the  cloud — 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  tJiroud ; 


«  M 


ToTD  **iB&  aniall  mere  or  lake,  mostly  high  up  Vn  tbA  mwMVUi\uK 
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And  Bonbeams :  and  the  ■oanding  blast. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hnnj  paat. 
But  that  enormous  barrier  binds  it  feuai. 

Not  free  &om  boding  thoughts,  a  while 
The  shepherd  stood  ;  then  makes  his  way 
Towards  the  dog,  o'er  rocks  and  stones. 
As  quickly  as  he  ma^  ; 
Nor  far  had  gone  berore  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground ; 
The  appalled  discoverer  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round,  to  learn  the  history. 

From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  rocks 

The  man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear  ! 

At  length  upon  the  shepherd's  mind 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear : 

He  instantly  recalled  the  name, 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came  ; 

Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  traveller  passed  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake 

This  lamentable  tale  I  tell  1 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh, 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry. 

This  dog  had  been  through  three  months'  space 

A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Yes,  proof  was  plain  that  since  the  day 
On  which  the  traveller  thus  had  died 
The  dog  had  watched  about  the  spot^ 
Or  by  his  master's  side : 
How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime, 
And  gave  that  s^en^h  of  feeling,  great 
Above  all  human  estimate. 


XXV. 

ODE  TO  DUTY. 

Stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  G-od  1 

0  Duty  !  if  that  name  thou  love 

Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe ; 

From  vain  tem^XaAioivft  do^  sat  free  ; 

And  caWst  tiiie  wedx^  ^\2ni^  qI  ic^\^»s&aaE&fi(i^ V 
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There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 
Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth. 
Where  no  mi^ving  is,  rely 
Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth  : 
Glad  hearts  I  without  reproach  or  blot; 
Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not : 
May  joy  be  theirs  while  life  shall  last ! 
And  thou,  if  they  should  totter,  teach  them  to  stand 
fasti 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright. 
And  happy  will  our  nature  be. 
When  lore  is  an  unerring  light. 
And  joy  its  own  securitjr. 
And  blest  are  they  who  in  the  main 
This  faith,  even  now,  do  entertain : 
Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed  ; 
Yet  find  that  other  strength,  according  to  their 
need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried ; 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust. 

Yet  oeing  to  myself  a  guide. 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust ; 

Full  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 

The  task  imposed,  from  day  to  day  ; 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought ; 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  ti^es ; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires  : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  which  ever  is  the  same. 

Stern  lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  £ur 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face ; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds ; 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrons ; 
And  the  most  ancient,  heavens,  through  thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  power  I 
I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 
Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 
Oh  1  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 
Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 
The  spirit  of  mlf-sacrifioe ; 
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The  oonfidenoe  of  reaoon  gi^e  ; 

And,  in  the  lij^t  of  initli,  thy  bandman  blime  liif. 


ifitijcenaneouit  Soimitt* 


PBEVATOBT  flOVVBT. 

Nuns  fret  not  at  their  conTent's  naxrow  rooin  ; 
And  hermits  are  contented  with  their  oeUs ; 
And  stadents  with  their  pensiya  citadels ; 
Maids  at  the  wheel,  the  weaver  ai  his  loom. 
Sit  blithe  and  happy ;  bees  that  soar  for  bloom. 
High  as  the  highest  peak  of  Pufnees  FeDn, 
Wfll  murnmr  bjr  the  hoar  in  fozglore  beUb : 
In  truth,  the  prison,  unto  which  we  doom 
Ourselyes,  no  prison  is :  and  hence  to  me^ 
In  sundry  moods,  'twas  pastime  to  be  bouid 
'Within  the  Sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground : 
Pleased  if  some  souls  (for  such  there  needs  most  he) 
Who  have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty. 
Should  find  short  sola«3  there,  as  I  have  found. 


II. 

UPOK  THB  SiaHT  OF  A  BSAUnrUL  nOTVlB. 

Pbaisbd  be  the  art  whose  subtle  power  oonld  stay 
Yon  cloud,  and  fix  it  in  that  glorious  shape ; 
Nor  would  permit  the  thin  smoke  to  escape. 
Nor  those  bright  sunbeams  to  forsake  the  aa:^ ; 
Which  stopped  that  band  of  travellers  on  their  way 
Ere  they  were  lost  within  the  shady  wood  ; 
And  showed  the  bark  upon  the  {[laBBy  flood 
For  ever  anchored  in  her  sheltenng  bay. 
Soul-soothins  art !  which  morning,  noontide, 
Do  serve  witn  all  their  changeful  pageantry  1 
Thou,  with  ambition  modest  yet  sulMiiney 
Here,  for  the  sight  of  mortal  man,  hast  ^ven 
To  one  brief  moment,  caught  from  fleeting  time, 
The  appropriate  calm  of  ueet  eternity. 


UI. 


k  The  ftkirest,  ^Tig^V^e*. Ywica  tkl  ffdwt  Ua  -, 

■  The  sweetest  notes  m^t  Wnmnate  vA  ^aa\ 
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0  friend !  thy  flute  has  breathed  a  harmony 
SofUy  resounded  through  this  rocky  glade  ; 
Such  strains  of  rapture  as*  the  genius  played 
In  his  still  haunt  on  Bagdad's  summit  high  ; 
He  who  stood  visible  to  Mirza's  eye, 
Never  before  to  human  sight  betrayed. 
Lo,  in  the  yale,  the  mists  of  evening  spread  I 
The  visionary  arches  are  not  there. 
Nor  the  green  islands,  nor  the  shining  seas  ; 
Tet  sacr^  is  to  me  this  mountain's  head. 
From  which  I  have  been  lifted  on  the  breeze 
Of  harmony,  above  all  earthly  care. 


IV. 

"  Weak  is  the  will  of  man,  his  judgment  blind  ; 
Bemembrance  persecutes,  and  hope  betrays ; 
Heavy  is  woe :  and  joy,  for  human  kind, 
A  mournful  thing,  so  transient  is  the  blaze ! " 
Thus  might  Jit  paint  our  lot  of  mortal  days 
Who  wants  the  glorious  faculty  assigned 
To  elevate  the  more  than  reasoning  mind. 
And  colour  life's  dark  doud  with  orient  rays. 
Imagination  is  that  sacred  power. 
Imagination  lofbv  and  refined : 
'Tis  ners  to  pluck  the  amaranthine  flower 
Of  faith,  ana  round  the  sufferer's  temples  bind 
Wreaths  that  endure  affliction's  heaviest  shower, 
And  do  not  shrink  from  sorrow's  keenest  wind. 


V. 

Hail  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  hour ! 
Not  dull  art  thou  as  undisceming  Night ; 
But  studious  only  to  remove  from  sight 
Day's  mutable  distinctions.    Ancient  power ! 
Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains  lower 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when,  in  wolf-skin  vest 
Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  base  rock,  or  through  a  leafy  bower 
Looked  ere  his  eyes  were  closed.    By  him  was  seen 
The  selfsame  vision  which  we  now  behold. 
At  thy  meek  bidinjs^,  shadowy  power,  brought  forth ; 
These  mighty  bamers,  and  the  gulf  between ; 
The  floods, — ^the  stars ;  a  spectacle  as  old 
As  the  beginning  of  the  heavens  and  earth 


''5ee£&e''V2aton  ofMlrsa''lniheapfGtator.     '"  .^ 
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Thk  shepherd,  looking  eaatwtzd,  loftly  ■aid. 
"  Bright  is  thy  Tdl,  0  moon,  ma  thou  art  1»%lit 
Forthwith,  that  little  cloud,  in  ether  apnad^ 
And  penetrated  all  with  tender  light. 
She  cast  awav,  and  showed  her  nugent  heftd 
UncoYered ;  dasiling  the  beholder'a  alight 
As  if  to  vindicate  her  beanl^'a  right. 
Her  beauty  thoughtlessly  diroaxaML 
Meanwhile  that  veil,  remored  or  tniowa  aaidfl^ 
Went,  floating  from  her,  dark'ninff  as  ii  wwt ; 
And  a  huge  mass,  to  buij  or  to  hide. 
Approached  Uiis  glory  of  the  firmament ; 
Who  meekly  yields,  and  is  ohaoored ;  eonint 
With  one  calm  triumph  of  a  modest  pride. 


vn. 


How  sweet  it  is,  when  mother  Fan^  roeks 

The  wayward  brain,  to  saunter  thrmigh  a  wood  f 

An  old  place,  full  of  many  a  loTdy  brood, 

Tall  trees,  green  arbours,  and  ground  flowers  in  iedtt* 

And  wild  rose  tiptoe  upon  hawthorn  stooki^ 

Like  to  a  bonny  lass,  wno  plavs  her  pnuoka 

At  wakes  and  fairs  with  wanaering  monntebeiik^ — 

When  she  stands  cresting  the  down's  heed,  end  aioski 

The  crowd  beneath  her.    VerilY  I  thinks 

Such  place  to  me  is  sometimes  like  a  drMm 

Or  map  of  the  whole  world :  thoughts,  Unk  faj  BtalU 

Enter  through  ears  and  eyesight,  with  BDoh  gineiii 

Of  all  things,  that  at  last  in  fear  I  shrink. 

And  leap  at  once  from  the  delicious  streanu 


VIIL 


Whkrb  lies  the  land  to  which  yon  ship  mmt  gol 

Festively  sho  puts  forth  in  trim  array  ; 

As  vigorous  as  a  lark  at  break  of  day : 

Is  she  for  tropic  suns,  or  polar  snow  1 

What  boots  tne  inquiry  1    Neither  friend  nor  fee 

She  cares  for ;  let  ber  travel  where  she  moj. 

She  finds  familiar  names,  a  beaten  way 

Ever  before  her,  and  a  wind  to  blow. 

Yet  still  I  ask,  what  haven  is  her  marki 

And,  almost  as  it  was  when  ships  were  raie^ 

(From  time  to  time,  like  pilgrims,  here  and  there 

Crossing  the  waters)  doubt,  and  something  dnrk. 

Of  the  old  sea  some  TevexeutAalfeai, 

Im  with  me  at  thy  {aiewc^,  *)o^oua\axV\ 
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Btis  la  k  dngon's  «;e  that  feole  the  Btreas 
Of  a  bedunmiiig  sleep,  or  ae  a  lamp 
SoUtnl;  glaring  throngb  sepnlGhral  damp, 
8«  barm  yon  taper  'mid  its  black  receu 
Of  mouutaina,  iXtnA,  drtftr;,  uotioiilen : 
The  lake  below  nflecta  it  sot ;  the  ikf , 
Muffled  in  eloadi,  aSordi  do  eompauy , 
To  mitigate  and  etieer  its  JoneliDSn. 
Tet  TOuid  the  bodj  of  that  jovlete  thing. 
Which  esnd*  to  Gu  its  malanchtdr  light, 
Forhap*  arc  leated  in  domeHtdo  nng 
A  ga;  Bocie^  with  &cea  bright, 
OonTeiwng,  leading,  laoghing  \  or  they  tint. 
White  liearti  ud'ToioeB  k  the  aong  amte. 
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Mark  the  concentred  hazels  that  inclose 
Yon  old  ^rey  stone,  protected  from  the  ray 
Of  noontide  snns :  and  even  the  beams  that  play 
And  glance,  "t^hile  wantoply  the  rough  wind  dIowb, 
Are  seldom  free  to  tonch  the  moss  that  grows 
Upon  that  roof— amid  embowering  gloom. 
The  yerv  image  framing  of  a  tomb. 
In  which  some  ancient  chieftain  finds  repose 
Amone  Uie  lonely  mountains.     Live,  ye  trees ! 
And  thou,  grey  stone,  the  pensiye  likeness  keep 
Of  a  dark  diamber  where  the  mighty  sleep: 
For  more  than  fancy  to  the  influence  bends 
When  solitary  Nature  condescends 
To  miinic  Time's  forlorn  humanities. 


XL 

COMPOSED  AFTER  A  JOURNEY  ACROSS  THE  HAMILTOE  HILX^^ 

YORKSHIRE. 

Dark,  and  more  dark,  the  shades  of  eyening  fell ; 

The  wished- for  point  was  reached — but  late  the  hoar ; 

And  little  could  we  see  of  all  that  power 

Of  prospect,  whereof  many  thousands  tell. 

The  western  sky  did  recompense  us  well 

With  Grecian  temple,  minaret,  and  bower 

And,  in  one  part,  a  minster  with  its  tower 

Substantially  expressed — a  place  for  bell 

Or  clock  to  toll  from  !    Many  a  glorious  pile 

Did  we  behold,  fair  sights  that  might  repay 

All  disappointment  I  and,  as  such,  the  eye 

Delighted  in  them  :  but  we  felt,  the  while. 

We  should  forget  them :  they  are  of  the  sky. 

And  from  our  earthly  memory  fade  away. 


XII. 


■**  they  are  0/ the  skpt 


And/twn  our  earthly  memory  fixde  awc^f." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  pensive  mood. 
Mine  eyes  yet  lingering  on  that  solemn  sight ; 
A  contrast  and  reproacn  to  gross  delight. 
And  life's  unspiritual  pleasures  daily  wooed ! 
But  now  upon  this  thought  I  cannot  brood  ; 
It  is  unstaole,  and  deserts  me  quite : 
Nor  will  I  praise  a  cloud,  however  bright. 
Disparaging  man's  gifts,  and  i^rov^t  iood. 
The  grove,  the  sky-Duilt  lempVe,  wodL^Jtift  (^onoft^ 
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Though  dad  in  ooloOrs  beantifal  and  pure, 
Find  in  the  heart  of  man  no  natural  home : 
The  immortal  mind  cravee  objects  that  endure: 
These  deaye  to  it ;  from  these  it  cannot  roam. 
Nor  thejr  from  it :  their  fellowship  is  se^ire* 


XIII 

OOMPOSBD  AT OASTLB. 

Pbqshbbati  Douglas !  oh,  th'  linworthy  lord  f 
Whom  mere  despite  of  heart  could  so  fiu:  please, 
And  lore  of  havoc  (for  with  such  disease 
Fame  taxes  him>  that  he  could  send  forth  word 
To  level  with  ^e  dust  a  noble  horde, 
A  brotherhood  of  venerable  trees, 
Leaving  an  andent  dome,  and  towers  like  these, 
B^^ared  and  outraged]    Many  hearts  deplored 
The  &te  of  those  old  trees ;  and  oft  with  {tain 
The  trayeller,  at  tius  day,  will  stop  and  gaze 
On  wrongs  which  Nature  scarcdy  seems  to  heed 
P(^  shdteied  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays. 
And  the  pure  mountains,  and  the  gentle  Tweed, 
And  the  green  silent  pastures,  yet  remain. 


XIV. 

TO  XHE  POST  JOHN  DTBE. 

Babd  of  the  deeoe,  whose  skilful  genius  made 

That  work  a  living  landscape,  fair  and  bright ; 

Nor  hallowed  less  with  musical  delisht 

Than  those  soft  scenes  through  which  thy  childhood  strayed^ 

Those  southern  tracts  of  Cambria,  "deep  embayed, 

Bv  green  hills  fenced,  by  ocean's  murmur  lulled  ;" 

Though  hasty  faune  hath  many  a  chaplet  culled 

For  worthless  brows,  while  in  the  pensive  shade 

Of  cold  neglect  she  leaves  thy  head  ungraced. 

Yet  pure  and  powerful  minds,  hearts  meek  and  still, 

A  grated  few,  shall  love  thy  modest  lay 

Long  as  the  shepherd's  bleating  flocks  shall  stray 

O'er  naked  Gbowdon's  wide  aerial  waste ; 

Long  as  the  thrush  shall  pipe  on  Qrongar  HilL 


XV. 

TO  SLBBP. 


0  amms  Sleep  I  do  tbej^  belong  to  thee, 
Tlieee  twinklinga  of  oblivioi^  f   Thou  doeb  love 
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So  sit  in  meekness,  like  the  brooding  dovv, 
A  (Aiptive  never  wishing  to  be  free. 
This  tiresome  night,  0  Sleep  !  thoa  art  to  roe 
A  fly,  that  up  and  down  himself  doth  Bhove 
Upon  a  fretful  rivulet,  now  aboTe, 
Now  on  the  water  vexed  with  mockery. 
I  have  no  pain  that  calls  for  pitience — no  ; 
Hence  I  am  cross  and  peevisn  as  a  child : 
And  pleased  by  fits  to  nltve  thee  for  my  foe, 
Tet  ever  willing  to  be  reconciled  : 
0  gentle  creature  !  do  not  use  me  so. 
But  once  and  deeply  let  me  be  beguiled  ! 


XVX 

TO  SLESP. 

A  FLOCK  of  sheen  that  leisurely  pass  bv. 
One  after  one ;  tne  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring ;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  s 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  watbr,  and  pore  sk7t 
I've  thought  of  all  by  turns;  and  still  I  He 
Sleepless ;  and  soon  the  small  birds'  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orcluurd  trees ; 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 
Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more,  I  lay, 
And  could  not  win  thee.  Sleep !  by  any  stealth  : 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away : 
Without  thee  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth  ; 
Come,  blessdd  barrier  betwixt  day  and  day, 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health  1 


XVII. 

TO  8LEHP. 


Fond  words  have  oft  been  spoken  to  thee.  Sleep  f" 
And  thou  hast  had  thy  store  of  tenderest  names ; 
The  very  sweetest  words  that  fancy  frames 
When  thankfulness  of  heart  is  strong  and  deep  ! 
Dear  bosom  child  we  call  thee,  that  dost  steep 
In  rich  reward  all  suffering ;  balm. that  tunes 
All  anguish ;  saint  that  evil  thoughts  and  aims 
Takest  away,  and  into  souls'dost  creep, 
Like  to  a  breeze  from  heaven.     Shall  I  alone — 
I,  surely  not  a  man  ungentlv  made —  ^ 
Cfall  thee  worst  tyrant  by  which  flesh  is  crossed ! 
Perverse,  self-willed  to  own  and  to  disown. 
Mere  slave  of  tbem  w\io  never  iot  \3afte  grayed. 
Still  last  to  come  wVvexe  \.\io\3L  wcV.  'vresiVftdLxiMKxX 
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XVIIL 

With  ships  the  sea  was  sprinkled  £eu:  and  nigh. 

Like  stars  in  heaven,  and  joyously  it  showed ; 

Some  lyin^  fast  at  anchor  in  the  road, 

Some  veenng  np  and  down,  one  knew  not  why. 

A  goodly  yessel  did  I  then  espy 

Gome  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad ; 

And  lostily  along  the  bay  she  strode, 

"Her  tackling  rich,  and  of  apparel  nieh." 

This  ship  was  naught  to  me,  nor  I  to  her. 

Yet  I  pursued  her  with  a  lover's  look ; 

This  sidp  to  all  the  rest  did  I  prefer : 

When  wul  she  turn,  and  whither  1   She  will  brook 

No  tarrying;  where  die  comes  l^e  winds  must  stir : 

On  went  she,— and  due  north  her  journey  took. 


XIX. 

TO  THB  RIVBR  DUDDON. 

0  MOUNTAIN  stream  !  the  shepherd  and  his  cot 
Are  privileged  inmates  of  deep  solitude : 
Nor  would  the  nicest  anchorite  exclude 
A  field  or  two  of  brighter  green,  or  plot 
Of  tillage  ground,  tl^t  seemeth  like  a  spot 
Of  stationary  sunshine :  thou  hast  viewed 
These  only,  i)uddon !  with  their  paths  renewed 
Bv  fits  and  starts,  yet  this  contents  thee  not. 
Thee  hath  some  awful  spirit  impelled  to  leave. 
Utterly  to  desert,  the  haunts  of  men, 
Though  simple  thy  companions  were  and  few ; 
And  uirough  this  wilderness  a  passage  cleave. 
Attended  but  by  thy  own  voice,  save  when 
The  clouds  and  fowls  of  the  air  thy  way  pursue. 


XX. 

VROM  THS  ITALIAN  OF  MIOHABL  ANaSLO. 

Tks  1  hope  may  with  mv  strong  desire  keep  pace. 
And  I  be  undeluded,  unbetrayed ; 
For  if  of  our  affections  none  find  grace 
In  sight  of  Heaven,  then  wherefore  hath  God  made 
The  world  which  we  inhabit]    Better  plea 
Love  cannot  have,  than  that  in  loving  thee 
Qlory  to  that  etenial  peace  is  paid 
Vfho  sach  divinity  to  thee  imparts 
As  ballowB  and  makes  pure  all  geaUe  lueaxVA. 
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His  hope  is  fcreacheroaa  onljr  whoae  love  diM 
With  beauty,  whioh  is  Tarring  every  hoar: 
Bat,  in  chaste  hearts  aninflnenced  Ivf  the  po 
Of  ootward  change^  there  blooiiia  a  aioathlwi 
That  breathes  un  earth  the  air  ot  paradise 


nOXTBIBJLXa. 

No  mortal  object  did  these  Qjea  Miold 
When  first  they  met  the  idacid  U^t  of  iUii 
And  my  sool  felt  her  descinj  divme^ 
And  hope  of  oidlees  peace  in  me  grew  bdd : 
Heaven-bom,  the  som  a  heavenward  oonrse  n 
Beyond  the  visible  world  she  soars  to  seek 
(For  what  delights  the  sense  is  fiJse  and  wei 
Ideal  form,  the  aniversal  mould. 
The  wise  man,  I  affirm,  can  find  no  rest 
In  that  which  perishes :  nor  irill  he  lend 
His  heart  to  au^t  whioh  doth  on  time  dqte 
'Tis  sense,  unbndled  will,  and  not  tme  love, 
Which  kills  the  soal:  Love  betters  what  is  I 
Even  here  below,  but  more  in  heaven  above. 


XXIL 

FBOM  THl  BAXa. 
TO  THl  SUFBSMB  B«Mb 

.1  •  Thk  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  inisi 

If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pnj : 
My  nnassisted  heart  is  barren  daj. 
Which  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed  : 

i!.  Of  ^ood  and  pious  works  Thou  art  the  aeed. 

Which  ouickens  only  where  Thou  say'st  it  n 
Unless  Thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way 
No  man  can  find  it :  Father  !  Thou  must  kx 
Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  thoee  thoughta  into 
By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 
That  in  Thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread  ; 
The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  nnbina. 
That  I  may  have  the  power  to  shig  of  Thee^ 
And  sound  Thy  praises  everlastingly. 
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XXIIL 
TTO  THS  LADT  BEAUMOITT. 

Ladt  !  the  songs  of  spring  were  in  the  grove 
While  I  was  framing  beds  for  winter  flowers ; 
While  I  was  planting  green  unfading  bowers. 
And  shrubs  to  hang  upon  the  warm  aloove, 
And  sheltering  wall ;  and  still,  as  fancy  wove 
The  dream,  to  time  and  Nature's  blended  powers 
1  gave  this  paradise  for  winter  hours, 
A  labyrinth,  lady,  which  your  feet  shall  rove. 
Yes !  when  the  sun  of  life  more  feebly  shines. 
Becoming  thoughts,  I  trust,  of  solemn  g^oom 
Or  of  high  g]a£fes8,  vou  shall  hither  bring ; 
And  these  perennial  Dowers  and  murmuring  pinea 
Be  gracious  as  the  music  and  the  bloom 
And  all  the  mighty  ravishment  of  spring. 


XXIV. 


The  world  is  too  much  with  us  ;  late  and  soon, 
GFetting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 
Little  we  see  m  nature  that  is  ours ; 
We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 
For  this,  tor  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune; 
It  moves  us  not.     Great  God  {  Fd  rather  be 
A  pa^  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea^ 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  lorloru 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea. 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathM  horn. 


XXV. 

WRITTEN  IN  VBBT  BABLV  YOUTH. 

Calm  is  all  nature  as  a  resting  wheel. 

The  kine  are  couched  upon  the  dewy  grass ; 

The  horse  alone,  seen  dimly  as  I  pass. 

Is  cropping  auiUbly  his  later  meal : 

Dark  is  the  ground ;  a  slumber  seems  to  steal 

O'er  ^e,  aiKl  mountain,  and  the  fitsrless  sky, 

Now,  in  this  blank  of  tmn^,  a  harmonv, 

fiome-feH,  and  heme-ereated,  comes  to  beal 

That  grief  for  which  the  senses  still  «l|^Ii 

A«ih  /bod;  for  only  then,  wheiumeBiOii 
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Is  hiuhed,  am  I  at  rest     Mv  friends  1  rertnin 
Those  busy  cares  that  would  aUay  my  pain ; 
Oh,  leave  me  to  myself  1  nor  let  me  reel 
The  officious  touch  that  makes  aie  droop  again. 


ZXYL 

COM  POSED  upoir  wssTHnreriR  bridox,  sift,  s,  laoL 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  imir : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  som  who  oonld  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent^  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatoes,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky. 
Ail  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  1 
The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  wiU : 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 
And  idl  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  stilll 


XXVIL 


Pelion  and  Ossa  flourish  side  by  side. 

Together  in  immortal  books  enrolled  ; 

His  ancient  dower  Olympus  hath  not  sold  ; 

And  that  inspiring  hill,  which  "  did  divide 

Into  two  ample  horns  his  forehead  wide^" 

8hines  with  poetic  radiance  as  of  old  ; 

While  not  an  English  mountain  we  behold 

By  the  celestial  muses  glorified. 

Yet  round  our  sea-girt  shore  they  rise  in  czowds : 

What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  thee, 

Mount  Skiddaw )    In  his  natureJ  soToreignty 

Our  British  hill  is  fairer  fiu:  \  he  shrouds 

His  double-fronted  head  in  higher  doads. 

And  pours  forth  streams  more  sweet  Uum  Gsstsly. 


XXVIIL 


Brook  !  whose  socie^  the  poet  seeks 
Intent  his  wasted  spirits  to  renew  : 
And  whom  the  curious  painter  dotn  panne 
Through  rocky  passes,  among  flowery  ereekSy 
And  tracks  thee  dancing  down  thy  water-faied 
If  I  some  type  of  ^ee  ^^ui  wif^Vk  ^^w« 
Thee,--and  not  ibee  \;h:n^>  ^  ^voS^nsfc  ^ 
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Like  Qrecian  utisba,  gi*a  thee  human  cheeks, 
ChaaaelB  foe  t^an  ;  do  Naiad  shoaldM  thuu  be. 
Have  neither  limba,  feet,  fe&theis,  jainta,  nor  hail 
It  seema  the  eternal  son!  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purer  robee  than  those  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  hath  bestowed  an  thee  a  better  good — 
Dnwearied  joj,  and  life  without  its  cares. 


XXIX. 
ADMONITION, 


Bat  covet  not  the  abode — O  do  not  sigh, 

As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look  i 

Sighine  a  wiah  to  tear  from  Nature's  book 

This  blissful  leaf  with  harsh  itnpjetj. 

Think  what  the  home  would  be  if  it  were  thine, 

Bven  thine,  though  few  th;  wants  I     Boof,  window,  door. 

The  Tei;  flowers,  are  saercd  to  the  pooT, 

The  roasa  to  the  porch  which  thej  entwine : 

Yea,  all,  that  now  enchanta  thea,  from  ihe  ia^ 

Ob  wbm it ahoald  be  toached,  nwHi  meVb,u&ai^*n*4\^ 
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"  fiBLOYXD  Yale  I"  I  said,  "  wben  I  aludl  eon 
Those  many  records  of  my  childish  yean. 
Remembrance  of  myself  uid  of  m j  peers 
Will  press  me  down ;  to  think  of  wnat  is  gone 
Will  oe  an  awfal  thonght.  if  life  have  one." 
Bnt,  when  into  the  Yale  I  came,  no  fears 
Distressed  me ;  I  looked  round,  I  shed  no  tears ; 
Deep  thonght,  or  awful  vision,  I  had  none. 
By  thousand  petty  fancies  I  was  crossed. 
To  see  the  trees,  which  I  had  thought  so  tall. 
Mere  dwarfs ;  the  brooks  so  narrow,  fields  so  small, 
A  juggler's  balls  old  Time  about  him  tossed ; 
I  looked,  I  stared,  I  smiled^  I  laughed ;  and  all 
The  weight  of  sadness  was  in  wonder  lost. 


XXXL 


Mbthouoht  I  saw  the  footsteps  of  a  throne 

Which  mists  and  vapours  from  mine  eyra  did  ahxoud- 

Nor  view  of  who  might  sit  thereon  allowed ; 

But  all  the  steps  and  ground  about  were  strown 

With  sights  the  ruefullest  that  flesh  and  bone 

Ever  put  on  ;  a  miserable  crowd, 

Sick,  bale,  old,  voung,  who  cried  before  that  olond. 

"  Thou  art  our  King,  0  Death  1  to  thee  we  groan. 

I  seemed  to  mount  those  steps ;  the  vapours  gave 

Smooth  way ;  and  I  beheld  the  £fice  of  one 

Sleeping  alone  within  a  mossy  cave. 

With  her  face  up  to  heaven ;  that  seemed  to  have 

Pleasing  rememoranoe  of  a  thought  foregone ; 

A  lovely  beauty  in  a  summer  grave  1  * 


XXXIL 


SuBPBissD  by  joy — impatient  as  the  wind 

I  wished  to  share  the  transport— Oh,  with  whom 

But  thee,  long  buried  in  the  silent  tomb  1 

That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find. 

Love,  faithful  love  recalled  thee  to  my  mind — 

But  how  could  I  for|;et  thee  I— Through  what  power. 

Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  hour, 

Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 

To  my  most  grievous  loss  1    That  thought's  retam 

Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore. 

Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  forlorn. 

Knowing  my  heart's  hest  treasure  was  no  more ; 


♦  Prophetic  o!  the  Oicattv  ol  ^\ie  Ytvww» 
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That  neither  i^resent  time,  nor  yean  unborn. 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore. 


I 


XXXIIL 


It  is  a  beauteous  erening,  calm  and  free ; 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 

Breathless  with  adoration ;  the  broad  sun 

Is  sinkine  down  in  its  tranquillity ;  | 

The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea : 

Listen  I  the  miehty  being  is  aWake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 

A  sound  like  thunder  everlastingly. 

Dear  child  I  dear  girl !  that  walkest  with  me  here. 

If  thou  appear'at  untouched  by  solemn  thought. 

Thy  nature  therefore  is  not  less  divine : 

Thou  liest  "  in  Abraham's  bosom  "  all  the  year ; 

And  worshipp'st  at  the  temple's  inner  shrine, 

Gj-od  being  with  thee  when  we  know  it  not. 


XXXIV. 


OOlfPOSED  OH  THB  EYB  OF  THE  MABRIAQB  OV  ▲  FBIBSD,  IN  THB 

TALB  OF  GRASMEBB. 

What  need  of  clamorous  bells,  or  ribbons  gay. 

These  humble  nuptials  to  proclaim  or  grace  1 

Angels  of  love,  look  down  upon  the  place. 

Shed  on  the  chosen  vale  a  sun-bright  day  I 

Even  for  such  omen  would  the  bride  display 

No  mirthfiil  gladness.    Serious  is  her  fiuie. 

Modest  her  mien  \  and  she,  whose  thoughts  keep  pace 

With  gentleness,  m  that  becoming  way 

Will  thank  you.    Faultless  does  Uie  maid  appear. 

No  disproportion  in  her  soul,  no  strife : 

But,  wnen  the  closer  view  of  wedded  Hfe 

Hath  shown  that  nothing  human  can  be  clear 

Prom  fiailty,  for  that  insight  may  the  wife 

To  her  indulgent  lord  become  more  dear. 


XXXV. 

OR  APPROAOHIRO  HOME  AFTER  A  TOUR  IN  800TLARD,  1808. 

Flt,  some  kind  spirit,  fly  to  Grasmere  Yale  I 
Say  that  we  come,  and  come  by  this  day's  Ug|h\. ; 
Glad  tidings  J— spread  them  over  field  and  nsv^ViXi  \ 
Bat  obde£j  let  one  cottage  hear  the  ta^e  *, 


,; 


Xi 
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There  let  a  mystery  of  joy  preTu!, 

The  kitten  frolic  with  nimily  mighlL 

And  Rorer  ▼hme,  as  at  a  second  aignt 

Of  near  approaching  good  that  shall  not  fidl  ;— 

And  from  that  infant  s  fsuse  let  joj  appear ; 

Tea,  let  oar  Mary's  one  companion  child. 

That  hath  her  six  week's  solitade  beguiled 

With  intimations  manifold  and  dear. 

While  we  hare  wandered  over  wood  and  wild. 

Smile  on  his  mother  now  with  bolder  cheer. 


XXXVL 


From  the  dark  chambers  of  dejection  freed. 
Spuming  the  unprofitable  yoke  of  care. 

Rise, ,  rise;  the  gales  of  youth  shall  bear 

Thy  genius  forwanl  like  a  wingdd  steed. 

Though  bold  Bellerophon  (so  Jove  decreed 

In  wrath)  fell  headlong  from  the  fields  of  air. 

Yet  a  high  ^erdon  waits  on  minds  that  dare. 

If  aught  oe  in  them  of  immortal  seed. 

And  reason  govern  that  audacious  flight 

Which  heavenward  they  direct     Then  droop  not  tboa, 

Erroneously  renewing  a  sad  vow 

In  the  low  dell  'mid  Koslin's  finding  grove  : 

A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  muses  love, 

A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight. 


XXXVIL 

TO  THS  MEXORT  OF  RIISLKT  OAIiYXRT. 

Calvbrt  !  it  must  not  be  unheard  by  them 

Who  may  respect  my  name,  that  I  to  thee 

Owed  many  years  of  early  Uberty. 

This  care  was  thine  when  sickno»  did  ctmdemn 

Thy  youth  to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and  stem  : 

That'l,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 

Where'er  I  liked ;  and  finally  array 

My  temples  with  the  muse's  diadem. 

Hence,  if  in  freedom  I  have  loved  the  tmth. 

If  there  be  aught  of  pure,  or  good,  or  gremt» 

In  my  past  verse, — or  shall  be,  in  the  lays 

Of  higher  mood  which  now  I  meditate, — 

It  gladdens  me,  0  worth^r*  short-lived  yonth  ! 

To  think  how  mudi  of  tms  will  be  thy  praiae. 
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donmU  tietluaUtI  ia  Stbertf. 


I. 

COMPOSED  BT  THS  SEA-SIDS,  NBAB  OALAIS,  AUGUST  1809L 

Faib  star  of  evening,  splendour  of  the  west. 
Star  of  my  country  !— on  the  hoiizon's  brink 
Thou  hangest,  stooping,  as  mieht  seem,  to  sink 
On  England's  bosom ;  yet  well  pleased  to  rest, 
Meanwnile,  and  be  to  her  a  glorious  crest 
Conspicuous  to  the  nations.    Thou,  I  think, 
Shouidst  be  my  country's  emblem :  and  shouldst  wink, 
Bright  star,  with  laughter  on  her  oanners,  dressed 
In  toy  fresh  beauty.     There ;  that  dusky  spot 
Beneath  thee— it  is  England !  there  it  lies. 
Blessings  be  on  you  both  t  one  hope,  one  lot. 
One  life,  one  glory  1  I  with  many  a  fear 
For  my  dear  country,  many  heartfelt  sighs, 
'Mong  men  who  do  not  love  her,  linger  here. 


IL 
OALAIS,  AUauST  1803. 

Is  it  a  reed  that's  shaken  by  the  wind, 

Or  what  is  it  that  ye  go  forth  to  see  1 

Lords,  lawyers,  statesmen,  squires  of  low  degree. 

Men  known,  and  men  unknown,  sick,  lame,  and  blind. 

Post  forward  all,  like  creatures  of  one  kind, 

With  first-fruit  o£ferings  crowd  to  bend  the,  knee 

In  France,  before  the  new-bom  majesty. 

'Tis  ever  thus.     Te  men  of  prostrate  mind  I 

A  seemly  reverence  may  be  paid  to  power ; 

But  that's  a  loyal  virtue,  never  sown 

In  haste,  nor  springing  with  a  transient  shower : 

When  truth,  when  sense,  when  liberty  were  flow£. 

What  hardship  had  it  been  to  wait  an  hour  ] 

Shame  on  you,  feeble  heads  to  slavery  prone  1 


IIL 
TO  A  FRIEND. 

OOMPOflfiD  NEAB  OALAIS,  OE  THE  BOAD  LEADIEO  TO  AXDBSS^ 

AUGUST  7, 1807. 

JoMta  !  when  from  Galaia  soatliirazd  ^tm  hA  \ 
Tnreiled  on  foot  together,  then  ihiB  msf 
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Which  I  am  pacing  now,  was  like  the  May 

"With  festivafe  of  new-bom  Liberty  : 

A  homeless  sound  of  joy  was  in  the  sky  ; 

The  antiquated  earth,  as  one  might  say. 

Beat  like  the  heart  of  man :  songs,  garlands,  play, 

Banners,  and  happy  faces,  far  and  nigh ! 

And  now,  sole  register  that  these  things  were. 

Two  solitary  greetings  have  I  heard, 

•*  Qood  morrow,  CfUtzen/"  a  hollow  word. 

As  if  a  dead  man  spake  it !     Tet  despair 

I  feel  not :  happy  am  I  as  a  bird  ; 

Fair  seasons  yet  will  come,  and  hopes  as  fidr. 


IV. 
1801. 


I  ORIEYED  for  Buonaparte,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief !  for,  who  aspires 
To  eenuine  greatness  but  from  just  desires. 
And  knowledge  such  as  he  could  never  gain  t 
'Tis  not  in  battles  that  from  ^outh  we  train 
The  governor  who  must  be  wise  and  good. 
And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 
Thoughts  motherly  and  meek  as  womanhood. 
Wisdom  doth  live  with  children  round  her  knees 
Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business :  these  are  the  d^rees 
By  which  true  sway  doth  mount ;  this  it  the  stalk 
True  power  doth  grow  on  ;  and  her  rights  are  these. 


V. 

CALAIS,  AUGUSI  15,  1802 

Festivals  have  I  seen  that  were  not  names : 
This  is  young  Buonaparte's  natal  d&j, 
And  his  is  henceforth  an  established  sway. 
Consul  for  life.     With  worship  France  proclaims 
Her  approbation,  and  with  pomps  and  games. 
Heaven  grant  that  other  cities  may  be  gay  ! 
Calais  is  not ;  and  I  have  bent  my  way 
To  the  seacoast,  noting  that  each  man  frames 
His  business  as  he  likes.     Another  time 
That  was,  when  I  was  here  long  years  ago  : 
The  senselessness  of  joy  was  then  sublime  ! 
Happ^  is  he,  who,  caring  not  for  pope. 
Consul,  or  king,  can  80\\\\^\i\mwSS.Vi\aMjrw 
^  The  destiny  of  man,  and  \Vvft  m  Vov^. 
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VL 
ON  TEE  EXTIKCTIOX  Of  THE  TSHBTIAV  BSPUBUa 

Onob  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  Bast  in  fee ; 
Add  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venice  did  not  fall  below  her  birth — 
Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty  t 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  yiolate ; 
And  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate. 
She  must  espouse  the  eyerlasting  sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade. 
Those  titles  Tanish,  and  that  strength  decay ; 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  hath  reached  its  final  day : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  eyen  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  passed  away. 


VIL 

THH  KINO  Of  SWBDEN. 

The  voice  of  song  from  distant  lands  shall  call 

To  that  great  king ;  shall  hail  the  crowndd  youth 

Who,  taking  counsel  of  unbending  Truth, 

By  one  example  hath  set  forth  to  all 

How  Uiey  with  dignity  may  stand — or  fall, 

If  foil  they  must.    Now,  whither  doth  it  tend  1 

And  what  to  him  and  his  shall  be  the  end  1 

That  thought  is  one  which  neither  can  appal 

Nor  cheer  him  ;  for  the  illustrious  Swede  hath  done 

The  thing  which  ought  to  be ;  he  stands  aJtH/oe 

AU  consequences :  work  he  hath  b^un 

Of  fortitude^  and  piety,  and  love. 

Which  all  his  glorious  ancestors  approve : 

The  heroes  bless  him — him  their  rightful  son. 


VIIL 

TO  TOUSSAINT  L'oUYEBTTTBE. 

ToussAiNT,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men  f 
Whether  the  aU-cheering  sun  oe  free  to  shed 
His  beams  around  thee,  or  thou  rest  thy  head 
Pillowed  in  some  dark  dungeon's  noisome  den — 
0  miserable  chieftain  I  where  and  when 
Wilt  tboQ  ind  patience  ?    Yet  die  not ;  do  >ibou 
Wear  raider  in  thy  bonds  a  ehe^dfol  \>tow 
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Though  fallen  thyself,  neyer  to  rise  again. 
Live,  and  take  comfort.    Thon  hast  Idft  behind 
Powers  that  will  work  for  thee  :  air,  earth,  and  skies ; 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee ;  thon  hast  pjeat  allies ; 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies. 
And  love,  and  man's  unconqnerable  mind. 


IX. 

8BPTIM  BBR  1,  1802. 

Ws  had  a  fellow-passenger  who  came 
From  Calais  with  us,  «irudy  in  array,— 
A  ne^  woman  like  a  lady  gay, 
Tet  silent  as  a  woman  fearing  blame ; 
Dejected,  meek,  yea  pitiably  tame. 
She  sat,  from  notice  taming  not  awa^. 
But  on  our  proffered  kindness  still  did  lay 
A  weight  of  languid  speech, — or  at  the  same 
Was  silent,  motionless  in  eyes  and  &oe. 
She  was  a  negro  woman  driven  from  France, 
Rejected  like  all  others  of  that  race. 
Not  one  of  whom  may  now  find  footing  there ; 
This  the  poor  outcast  did  to  us  declare, 
Nor  murmured  at  the  unfeeling  ordinancsu 


COMPOSED  IB  THE  YALLET,  NEAR  DOTSB,  OH  TBI  DAT  01 

LANDINO. 

Dear  fellow-traveller,  here  we  are  once  more  1 
The  cock  that  crows,  the  smoke  that  corla,  that  sooid 
Of  bells,— those  boys  who  in  yon  meadow-ground 
In  white-sleeved  shirts  are  playinflN— and  tne  roar 
Of  the  waves  breaking  on  the  chalky  shore, — 
All,  all  are  English.     Oft  have  I  lookkL  round 
With  joy  in  Kent's  green  vales  ;  but  never  found 
Myself  80  satisfied  in  heart  before. 
Europe  is  yet  in  bonds ;  but  let  that  pass. 
Thought  for  another  moment.    Thou  art  firee. 
My  country !  and  'tis  joy  enough  and  pride 
For  one  hour's  perfect  bliss,  to  tread  the  gran 
Of  England  once  again,  «a^  \i«Kc  «xA  wa. 
With  such  a  dear  companion.  «*•  103  «Aft. 
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XL 
8IPTBHBEB  1802. 

Inland,  within  a  hollow  vale,  I  stood ; 

And  saw,  while  sea  was  calm  and  air  was  clear, 

The  coast  of  France — ^the  coast  of  France  how  near  I 

Drawn  almost  into  frightful  neighbourhood. 

I  shrui^,  for  yerily  the  barrier  flood 

Was  like  a  lake,  or  river  bright  and  fair, 

A  span  of  waters ;  yet  what  power  is  there ! 

What  mightiness  for  evil  ana  for  good ! 

Even  so  doth  God  protect  us  if  we  be 

Virtuous  and  wise.    Winds  blow,  and  waters  roll^ 

Strength  to  the  brave,  and  power,  and  deity, 

Tet  in  themselves  are  nothing  t    One  decree 

Spake  laws  to  tkem,  and  said  that  by  the  soul 

Only  the  nations  shall  be  great  and  tree. 


XIL 

THOVOnT  OF  A  BRITON  ON  THB  SUBJUGATION  OF  SWITZERLAND 

Two  voices  are  there — one  is  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  mountains — each  a  mighty  voice : 

In  both  from  age  to  age,  thou  didst  rejoice, 

They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty  I 

There  came  a  tyrant,  and  with  holy  glee 

Thou  fought'st  against  him ;  but  hast  vainly  striven, 

Thou  from  thy  Alpine  holds  at  length  are  driven, 

Where  not  a  torrent  murmurs  heard  by  thee. 

Of  one  deep  bliss  thine  ear  hath  been  bereft : 

Then  cleave,  0  cleave  to  that  which  still  is  left ; 

For,  high-souled  maid,  what  sorrow  would  it  be 

That  mountain  floods  should  thunder  as  before. 

And  ocean  bellow  from  his  rocky  shore, 

And  neither  awfnl  voice  be  heard  by  thee! 


XIIL 

WRITTEN  IN  LONDON,  SEPTEMBER  1803. 

0  Friend  !  I  know  not  which  way  I  must  look 

For  comfort,  being,  as  I  am,  oppressed 

To  think  that  now  our  life  is  only  dressed 

For  show ;  mean  handiwork  of  craftsman,  cook, 

Or  groom  t    We  must  run  glitterine  like  a  brook 

In  the  open  sunshine,  or  we  are  unbUst : 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  bosb ;  ^ 

No  grsndenr  now,  in  Nature  or  m\)ooV,  Jfl 

DtUgbta  U8.    £apine,  avarioe,  exv«iiie«  ^^J^M 
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This  is  idolatry:  and  these  we  adore : 
Plain  living  and  high  thinting  aiv  no  more: 
The  homely  heanty  of  the  good  old  caoM 
Is  gone ;  our  j)eaoe,  our  fbamil  innOQence, 
And  pore  zeligioik  bxeatiung  howaehold  iawik 


XIV. 
LOHAOMlMl 

Milton  !  thou  shouldat  be  HTinff  at  tlua  henr : 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  the  u  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waten :  altar,  awofd,  and  pen, 
Firewie,  the  heroks  wealth  of  hall  and  Dower, 
Have  forfeited  their  andent  Rngliiih  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  an  nLBah  men : 
Oh  1  raise  us  up,  return  to  os  again; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  ixnrer. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  tiie  ai 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  nugestio;,  finee ; 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  itselx  did  lay. 


XV. 


Gbxat  men  have  been  amonjg  us ;  hands  thai  penned 

And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom,  better  bods  : 

The  later  Sydnev,  Marv^  Hanrineton. 

Young  Vane  and  others  who  called  Milton  frioid. 

These  moraUsts  could  act  and  comprehend : 

They  knew  how  ^[enuine  glory  was  pat  on^ 

Taueht  us  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 

In  sj^endour:  what  strength  was,  that  wonld  not  benH 

But  in  magnanimous  meekness.    France.  *tis  stiasg^ 

Hath  brought  forth  no  such  souls  as  we  had  then. 

Perpetual  emptiness  t  unceasing  change  1 

No  single  volume  paramount,  no  code. 

No  master  spirit,  no  determined  road  \ 

But  equally  a  want  of  books  and  man  I 


XVL 


It  18  not  to  be  thought  of  \iafc  tha  flood 
Of  Bzitiah  freedom,  wYnii^  \a  ^^  Q<s«a.iHk 
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Of  the  world's  praise,  from  dark  antiquity 
Hath  flowedj  "with  pomp  of  waters  unwithstood  ** — 
Boad  by  which  all  might  come  and  go  that  would, 
And  bear  out  freights  of  worth  to  foreign  lands ; 
That  this  most  fiumous  stream  in  bogs  and  sands 
Should  perish,  and  to  evil  and  to  good 
Be  lost  for  eyer.    In  our  halls  is  hung 
Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old : 
We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  BjP^ak  the  tongue 
That  Sbakspeare  8pake-~^e  uith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held.    In  everything  we're  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  numifold. 


xvn. 


When  I  have  borne  in  memory  what  has  tamed 
Great  nations,  how  ennobling  thoughts  depart 
When  men  change  swords  for  ledgers,  and  desert 
The  student's  bower  for  gold,  some  fears  unnamed 
I  had,  my  oountnr  1— am  I  to  be  blamed  1 
But  when  I  think  of  thee,  and  what  thou  art. 
Verily,  in  the  bottom  of  my  hearty 
Of  those  unfilial  fears  I  am  ashamed. 
But  dearlv  must  we  prize  thee ;  we  who  find   . 
In  thee  a  bulwark  01  the  cause  of  men ; 
And  I,  by  my  affection,  was  beguiled. 
What  wonder  if  a  poet  now  ana  then. 
Among  the  many  movements  of  his  mind. 
Felt  for  thee  as  a  lover  or  a  child. 


XVIIL 

OOTOBBR  1803. 

Onb  might  believe  that  natural  miseries 
Had  blasted  France,  and  made  of  it  a  land 
Unfit  for  men;  and  that  in  one  great  band 
Her  sons  were  bursting  forth,  to  dwell  at  ease. 
But  'tis  a  chos^  soil,  where  sun  and  breese  • 
Shed  gentle  favours;  rural  works  are  there ; 
And  ordinary  business  without  care ; 
Spot  rich  in  all  thines  that  can  soothe  and  please  ! 
How  piteous,  then,  uiat  there  should  be  such  dearth 
Of  knowledge ;  that  whole  myriads  should  unite 
To  work  against  themselves  such  fell  despite ; 
Should  come  in  frenzy  and  in  drunken  miztki 
Impatient  to  put  out  the  only  light 
Of  liberty  thAt  yet  remains  on  eaxtib  \ 
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XIX. 

There  is  a  bondage  which  is  worse  to  bear 

Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof,  and  floor,  and  wall, 

Pent  in,  a  tyrant's  solitar^r  thrall : 

'Tis  his  who  walks  aboat  in  the  open  air. 

One  of  a  nation  who,  henceforth,  must  wear 

Their  fetters  in  their  souls.    For  who  oould  be, 

Who,  even  the  best,  in  such  condition,  free 

From  self-reproach,  reproach  which  he  must  share 

With  human  nature  1    Never  be  it  ours 

To  see  the  sun  how  brightly  it  will  shine. 

And  know  that  noble  feeling,  manly  powers, 

Instead  of  gathering  strength  must  droop  and  pine. 

And  earth,  with  all  her  pleasant  fruits  and  flowers. 

Fade,  and  participate  in  man's  decline. 


XX. 

OCTOBER  1803. 

These  times  touch  moneyed  worldlings  with  dismay; 

Even  rich  men,  brave  by  nature,  taint  the  air 

With  words  of  apprehension  and  despair: 

While  tens  of  thousands,  thinking  on  th'  afiray. 

Men  unto  whom  sufficient  for  the  day 

And  minds  not  stinted  or  untiUcd  are  given, 

Sound,  healthy  children  of  the  God  of  heaven. 

Are  cheerful  as  the  rising  sun  in  May. 

What  do  we  gather  hence  but  firmer  £uth 

That  every  gift  of  noble  orgin 

Is  breathed  upon  by  hope's  per])etual  breath  :  ' 

That  virtue  and  the  faculties  within 

Are  vital, — and  that  riches  are  akin 

To  fear,  to  change,  to  cowardice,  and  death  1 


XXI. 


England  !  the  time  is  come  when  thou  ahonldtt 

Thy  heart  from  its  emasculating  food  ; 

The  truth  should  now  be  better  understood  ; 

Old  things  have  been  unsettled  ;  we  have  seen 

Fair  seed-time,  better  harvest  might  have  been 

But  for  thy  trespasses ;  and,  at  this  day. 

If  for  Greece,  Egypt,  India,  Africa, 

Aught  good  were  destined,  thou  wouldst  step  between 

England,  all  nations  in.  this  charge  an'ee  ! 

13ut  worse,  more  \gixoTaiv\.V3i\oN^«i£A\ia!», 

Par,  far  more  abjecl  ia  t\mie  eueni-s  *. 
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Therefore  the  wise  pray  for  thee,  though  the  freight 

Of  th^  oflfences  be  a  heayy  weight : 

Oh  grief !  that  earth's  best  hopes  rest  all  with  thee  t 


XXIL 

OOTOBKR  1803. 

Wben,  looking  on  the  present  face  of  things, 

I  see  one  man,  of  men  the  meanest  too  t 

Raised  np  to  sway  the  world,  to  do,  undo, 

With  mighty  nations  for  his  underlings, 

The  great  OTents  with  which  old  story  rings 

Seem  vain  and'  hollow :  I  find  nothing  great ; 

Nothing  is  left  which  I  can  venerate ;  ^ 

So  that  almost  a  doubt  within  me  springs 

Of  Providence,  such  emptiness  at  length 

Seems  at  the  heart  of  all  thin^.     But  great  GKxl  I 

I  measure  back  the  steps  which  1  have  trod. 

And  tremble,  seeing,  as  I  do,  the  strength 

Of  such  poor  instnunents :  with  thoughts  sublime 

I  tremble  at  the  sorrow  of  the  time. 


xxnL 

TO  THV  MEN  OF  KEST,  OOTOBBB  1808. 

Vakouabb  of  libertv,  ye  men  of  Kent ! 
Te  children  of  a  soil  that  doth  advance 
Its  haughty  brow  against  the  coast  of  France, 
Now  ik  the  time  to  prove  your  hardiment  1 
To  France  be  words  of  invitation  sent ! 
They  from  their  fields  can  see  the  countenance 
Of  vour  fierce  war,  may  ken  the  glittering;  lance^ 
And  hear  you  shouting  forth  your  brave  mtent. 
Left  single,  in  bold  parley,  ye,  of  yore. 
Did  from  the  Norman  win  a  gallant  wreath : 
Confirmed  the  charters  that  were  yours  before. 
No  parleying  now  1    In  Britain  is  one  breath ; 
We  all  are  with  you  now  from  shore  to  shore : 
Ye  men  of  Kent,  'tis  victory  or  death  1 


XXIV. 

OOTOBBB  1808. 


Six  thousand  vetenuur  practised  in  vrax^B  gjNEM, 
Sn9dn»ea,  at  JTi/Zioflninkie  were  arrayed. 
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Against  an  equal  boat  that  wore  tiha  plaid. 
Shepherda  aiKl  hezdamen.    Like  %  wBiriiniid  oaiae 
The  Higfalandera,  the  Blanghter  apread  like  flame; 
And  Ghury,  thnnd'ring  down  hia  mountain-road. 
Was  BtoppedL  and  cooU  not  breathe  beneath  the  loid 
Of  the  dead  bodies.    'Twaa  a  day  of  ahame 
For  them  whom  precept  and  the  pedantry 
Of  cold  mechanic  battle  do  enalaTe. 
Oh  I  for  a  Binsle  hoar  of  that  Dundee 
Who  on  that  oay  the  word  of  ooaet  n?e  I 
Like  oonqaeet  woaM  the  men  of  JhigVu^  am  : 
And  her  loea  find  a  Hke  ingloriooa  graTe. 


ANTICIPATION,  OOIOBU  IMML 

ShouTj  for  a  mighty  Tictory  is  won  I 

On  Bntish  ground  the  invMera  are  laid  low ; 

The  breath  of  Heaven  hai  drifted  them  like  anow. 

And  left  them  lying  in  the  silent  sun. 

Never  to  rise  again  ! — ^the  work  is  done. 

Come  forth  ye  old  men  now,  in  peaceful  ahow. 

And  greet  your  sons  I  drums  bei^  and  tmmp^  Uowt 

Make  merry,  wives  1  ye  little  ehildren  stun 

Your  ^[ran^uune's  ears  with  pleasure  of  your  noiae  I 

Clap,  mfimts.  clap  your  hands !  divine  moat  be 

That  triumph,  when  the  very  worst,  the  pain. 

And  e'en  the  prospect  of  our  brethren  alaui. 

Hath  somethmg  in  it  which  the  heart  ei^oja : 

In  glory  will  they  sleep,  and  endless  Bawtiljy. 


XXVL 

NOYSXBBR  1808. 

AvoTHEB  3rear  i  another  deadly  blow  t 
Another  migh^  emiore  overthrown  I 
And  we  are  left,  or  shall  be  left,  alone ; 
The  last  that  dares  to  struggle  with  thefba. 
'Tis  well !  from  this  day  forward  we  ahall  know 
That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought : 
That  by  our  own  right  hands  it  must  be  wroiig|it» 
That  we  must  stand  unpropped,  or  be  laid  low. 
0  dastard,  whom  such  Ibretaste  does  not  cheer  1 
We  shall  exult,  if  they  who  rule  the  land 
Be  men  who  hold  its  many  blessings  dear. 
Wise,  upright,  valiant  *,  not  &  venal  band, 
k  Who  are  to  judge  o£  doogOT  'w\nsJ!a.^«3tett,  _ 

■  And  honour,  whioJi  t\ie^  do  nfi^  "undawtoaA. 
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dontteU  tretluatetr  to  Eibertj). 

FROM  1807  TO  1818. 


OR  A  CBLBBRATEP  SYEKT  IV  HI8T0BT. 

A  Roman  master  standa  on  Grecian  ground, 
And  to  the  concourse  of  the  Isthmian  ^ames 
He,  by  his  herald's  voice,  aloud  proclaims 
"  The  liberty  of  Greece : " — the  words  rebound 
Until  all  Toices  in  one  Toice  are  drowned  ; 
Glad  acclamation  b^  which'  air  was  rent  1 
And  birds,  high  flying  in  the  element. 
Dropned  to  the  earth,  astonished  at  the  sound  1 
A  melancholy  echo  of  that  noise 
Doth  sometimes  hang  on  musing  Fancv's  ear ; 
Ah !  that  a  conqueror*s  words  should  be  so  dear ; 
Ah !  that  a  boon  could  shed  such  rapturous  joys  I 
A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  given 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  earth  and  heaven. 


IL 

UPOH  THE  SAME  IVIVT. 

When,  far  and  wide,  swift  as  the  beams  of  mom 

The  tidings  passed  of  servitude  repealed, 

And  of  that  joy  which  shook  the  Isthmian  field, 

The  rough  ^tolisms  smiled  with  bitter  scorn. 

**  *Tis  known,"  cried  they,  "that  he  who  would  adorn 

Hb  envied  temples  with  Uie  Isthmian  crown. 

Must  either  win,  through  effort  of  his  own. 

The  prize,  or  be  content  to  see  it  worn 

By  more  deserving  brows.     Yet  so  ye  prop. 

Sons  of  the  brave  who  fought  at  Marathon, 

Your  feeble  spirits.    Greece  her  head  hath  bowed. 

As  if  the  wreath  of  libertv  thereon 

Would  fix  itself  as  smoothly  as  a  cloud 

Which,  at  Jove*s  will,  descends  on  Pelion's  top  ! " 


IlL 

O  THOMAS  OLARKSON,  OV  THE  FINAL  PABSIVO  OF  THE  BILL  FOX 
THE  ABOLITION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE,  MARCH  1807. 

Clarkson  t  it  was  an  obstinate  YaSL  V>  oHinb  i 
Uow  tojlaome,  naj,  how  dire  it  waa,  by  iYiee 
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Is  known— by  none,  peiliapiL  so  fedinfl^  \ 
But  UioQ,  wno,  BtMiong  in  tny  ferroanft  nrune^ 
Didst  first  lead  forth  this  pilgiimafle  tabliine^ 
Hut  heud  the  constant  Toioe  its  oihar«e  repeal^ 
Which,  out  of  thy  yoong  heart's  oraenlar  aeat^ 
First  roused  thee,  0  tme  yoke-fellow  of  time. 
With  nnabating  effort,  see,  the  palm 
Is  won,  and  by  all  nations  shall  be  worn  I 
The  bloody  writing  is  for  ever  tonij 
And  thoulienoeforth  shalt  haTe  a  £ood  man's  oslm, 
A  great  man*s  happiness  j  thy  leaTihall  find 
£epose  at  length,  nrm  friend  of  human  kind  1 


IV. 

A  PBOPHXOT,   FIBBVAET  1807. 

HiQH  deeds,  0  Germans,  are  to  come  from  yon ! 
Thas  in  your  books  the  record  shall  be  fonnd,- 
**  A  watchword  was  pronounced,  a  potent  aoond. 
Abminiub  !— all  the  people  quaked  fike  dew 
Stirred  by  the  breese — they  rose,  a  nation  tme^ 
True  to  itself— the  mishty  Germany, 
She  of  the  Danube  and  the  Northern  Sea, 
She  rose, — and  off  at  once  the  yoke  she  threw. 
All  power  was  given  her  in  the  dreadful  trance — 
Those  new-bom  kings  she  withered  like  a  flame.** 
Woe  to  them  all !  but  heaviest  woe  and  shame 
To  that  Bavarian  who  did  first  advance 
His  banner  in  accursdd  league  with  Fianoe, 
First  open  traitor  to  a  sacred  name  1 


V. 

OOMP08KD  WHILE  TBB  AUTHOR  WAS  IHOAaiD  IV   WIUMM  i 
T&ACT,   OOOASIONED  BT  THE  OONYXHTIOV  OV  OIVTBA,  UOflL 

Nor  'mid  the  world's  vain  objects  which  enslave 
The  free-bom  soul,— that  world  whose  vaonted  skill 
In  selfish  interest  perverts  the  wUl, 
Whose  fiEU!tious  lead  astray  the  wise  and  brave, — 
Not  there !  but  in  dark  wood  and  rocky  cave, 
And  hollow  vale,  which  foaming  torrents  fill 
With  omnipresent  murmur  as  they  rave 
Down  their  steep  beds  that  never  shall  be  stilL 
Here,  mightv  Nature !  in  this  school  sublime 
I  weigh  we  hopes  and  fears  of  suffering  Spain  ; 
For  her  consult  the  auguries  of  time. 
And  through  the  lixim&ii  \veaixVi  ^T^^ot^  m^  ^^^Tt 
L  A nd  look  and  llateii,  ga^Wtvn^,  n?Vv«»\  ToaiBs , 

Triumph,  and  thoughla  no  \)onna«^  caaa.  -witow 
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VL 
COMPOSED  AT  THS  SAHB  TIMB  AND  ON  THB  SAME  OOOASIOV. 

I  DROPPED  my  pen,  and  listened  to  the  wind 

That  sang  of  trees  nptorn  and  vessels  tossed : 

A  midnight  harmony,  and  wholly  lost 

To  the  general  sense  of  men  by  chains  confined 

Of  business,  care,  or  pleasure,  or  resigned 

To  timely  sleep.     Thought  I,  th'  impassioned  strain. 

Which,  without  aid  of  numbers,  I  sustain. 

Like  acceptation  from  the  world  will  find. 

Tet  some  with  apprehensive  ear  shall  drink 

A  dirge  devoutly  oreathed  o'er  sorrows  past. 

And  to  the  attendant  promise  will  give- need. 

The  prophecy,  like  that  of  this  wild  blast. 

Which,  while  it  makes  the  heart  with  sadiiess  shrink. 

Tells  also  of  bright  calms  that  shall  succeed. 


vn. 

HdFFEB. 


Of  mortal  parents  is  the  hero  bom 

By  whom  tne  undaunted  Tyrolese  are  led  ? 

Or  is  it  Toll's  great  spirit,  from  the  dead 

Returned,  to  animate  an  age  forlorn  1 

He  comes  like  Phoebus  through  the  gates  of  mom. 

When  dreary  darkness  is  discomfited : 

Yet  mark  his  modest  state  ! — upon  his  head, 

That  simple  crest — a  heron's  plume — is  worn. 

0  Liberty  !  they  stagger  at  the  shock; 

The  murd'rers.are  aghast;  they  strive  to  flee, 

And  half  their  host  is  buried : — ^rock  on  rock 

Descends : — beneath  this  godlike  warrior,  see  ! 

Hills,  torrents,  woods,  embodied  to  bemock 

The  tyrant,  and  confound  his  cruelty. 


VIIL 


ADVANOB  t  come  forth  from  thy  Tyrolean  ground, 
Dear  Liberty  I— stem  nymph  of  soul  untamed. 
Sweet  nymph,  oh  I  ri^huy  of  the  mountains  named  ! 
Through  the  long  chain  of  Alps,  from  mound  to  mound. 
And  (yet  th'  eternal  snows,  like  Bcho,  bound, — 
Like  Bcho,  when  the  hunter-train  at  dawn 
Have  roused  her  from  her  sleep;  and  forest  lawn, 
Clififs.  woods,  and  oaves  her  viewless  steps  reBgand, 
And  Dabble  of  her  pastime  !    On,  dread 'Mnnst, 
Witli  8u<^  inyisihle  motion  speed  tiiy  Dogliii, 
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Through  hanging  clouds,  firom  craggj  height  to  height, 
Through  the  green  Tales  and  thronghthe  herdaman'sbowa 
That  fJl  the  AIds  may  gladden  in  thy  mighty 
Here,  there,  ana  in  all  pUoea  at  one  nour. 


IX. 

FKBLIKOS  OF  THl  TTBOLXSB. 

Thb  land  we  from  our  fittheiB  had  in  trust, 
And  to  our  children  will  transmit,  or  die,  — 
This  is  our  maxim,  this  our  piety. 
And  God  and  Nature  say  that  it  is  jastw 
That  which  we  vooiUd  perform  in  arms — ^we  must  t 
We  read  the  dictate  in  Uie  infiuit's  eve. 
In  the  wife's  smile,  and  in  the  pladd  ^y. 
And  at  our  feet,  amid  the  silent  dust 
Of  them  that  were  before  us.     Sing  aloud 
Old  songs,  the  precious  music  of  the  tieart  I 
Give,  herds  ana  flocks,  your  Toices  to  the  wind ! 
While  we  go  forth,  a  seu-devoted  crowd. 
With  weapons  in  the  fearless  hand^  to  assert 
Our  virtue,  and  to  vindicate  mankind. 


Alas  !  what  boots  the  long,  laborious  quest 
Of  moral  prudence,  sought  throngh  sfood  and  ill. 
Or  pains  abstruse,  to  elevate  the  wil^ 
Ana  lead  us  on  to  that  transcendent  rest 
Where  every  passion  shall  the  sway  attest 
Of  Reason,  seated  on  her  sovereign  hill. 
What  is  it  but  a  vain  and  curious  skill. 
If  sapient  Germany  must  lie  depressed 
Beneath  the  brutal  sword  1    Jler  haughty  sdiook 
Shall  blush ;  and  may  not  we  with  sorrow  say, 
A  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few  plain  nUes 
Among  the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps  have  wrought 
More  tor  Mankind,  at  this  unhappy  day. 
Than  all  the  pride  of  intellect  ana  thought. 


XL 


And  is  it  among  rude  untutored  dales. 
There,  and  there  only,  that  the  heart  is  tnwt 
And,  rising  to  repel  or  to  subdue. 
Is  it  by  rocks  and  wooda  ^Ai%l-mftn.^MPiiwmi|^  \ 
Ah,  no  I  tboug\i  1^3k\.\itCi'adxQui'vx<AMdanik.\iSii« 
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There  is  a  bulwark  in  the  soul.    This  knew 
Iberian  burghers  when  the  sword  they  drew 
In  Zaragoza,  naked  to  the  gales 
Of  fiercely-breatlung  war.    The  tnith  was  felt 
By  Falafoz,  and  many  a  braye  compeer, 
Like  him,  of  noble  birth  and  noble  mim ; 
By  ladies,  meek-eyed  women  without  fear ; 
And  wanderers  of  the  street,  to  whom  is  dealt 
The  bread  which,  without  industry,  they  find. 


XIL 


O'xB  the  wide  earth,  on  mountain  and  on  plain. 
Dwells  in  the  affections  and  the  soul  of  man 
A  godhead,  like  the  universal  Pan, 
But  more  exalted,  with  a  brighter  train. 
And  shall  his  bounty  be  dispensed  in  vain. 
Showered  equally  on  city  and  on  field. 
And  neither  hope  nor  steadfast  promise  yield 
In  these  usurping  times  of  fear  and  pain  1 
Such  doom  awaits  us.    Ns^,  forbid  it,  Heayen ! 
We  know  the  arduous  strife,  the  etenud  laws 
To  which  the  triumph  of  all  good  is  given, 
High  sacrifice,  and  labour  without  pause, 
Even  to  the  death :  else  wherefore  snould  the  eye 
Of  man  oonyerse  with  immortality  1  ' 


XIIL 

OV  THE  FINAL  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  TTBOLESK.' 

It  was  a  moral  end  for  which  they  fought ; 

Blse  how,  when  mighty  thrones  were  put  to  shame, 

Coidd  thej,  poor  shepherds,  have  presenred  an  aim, 

A  resolution,  or  enlivening  thought  1 

Nor  hath  that  moral  good  been  vainly  sought ; 

For  in  their  magnanimity  and  £une 

Powers  have  they  lefb — an  impulse — and  a  claim 

Which  neither  can  be  overtunied  nor  bought. 

Sleep,  warriors,  sleep !  among  your  hills  repose  ! 

We  know  that  ye,  beneath  the  stem  control 

Of  awful  prudence,  keep  the  unvanquished  soul ; 

And  when,  impatient  of  her  guilt  and  woes, 

Burope  breaks  forth,  then,  shepherdB,  tihaSl  'j^  'mft 

9or  perfect  triumph  o'er  your  eneimfis. 
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XIV. 

Hail,  Zaragoza  !  if  with  nnwet  eje 
We  can  approach,  thy  sorrow  to  behold, 
Tet  is  the  heart  not  pitiless  nor  cold  \   ■ 
Such  spectacle  demands  not  tear  or  sigh. 
These  desolate  remains  are  trophies  high 
Of  more  than  martial  courage  in  the  hreast 
Of  peaceful  civic  virtue :  they  attest 
Thy  matchless  worth  to  all  posterity. 
Blood  flowed  before  thy  sight  without  remorse ; 
Disease  consumed  thy  vitals ;  war  upheaved 
The  ground  beneath  thee  with  Tolcanic  force ; 
Dread  trials  !  yet  encountered  and  sustained. 
Till  not  a  wreck  of  help  or  hope  remained. 
And  law  was  from  necessity  received. 


XV. 


Sat^  what  is  Honour  ?   'Tis  the  finest  sense 
Oi justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
Suffiered  or  done.     When  lawless  violence 
A  kingdom  doth  assault,  and  in  the  scale 
Of  perilous  war  her  weightiest  armies  fail. 
Honour  is  hopeful  elevation — whence 
Glory— and  Triumph.     Yet  with  politic  skill 
Endangered  states  mav  yield  to  terms  unjust, 
Stoop  their  proud  heads — but  not  unto  the  dust^ 
A  foe's  most  favourite  purpose  to  fulfil  t 
Happy  occasions  oft  by  self-mistrust 
Are  ferfeited ;  but  infamy  doth  kill. 


XVL 


The  martial  courage  of  a  day  is  vain — 

An  empty  noise  of  death  the  battle's  roar — 

If  vital  hope  be  wanting  to  restore. 

Or  fortitude  be  wantingto  sustain. 

Armies  or  kingdoms.     We  have  heard  a  strain 

Of  triumph,  how  the  labouring  Danube  bore 

A  weight  of  hostile  corses :  drenched  with  gore 

Were  the  wide  fields,  the  hamlets  heaped  with  slain 

Yet  see,  the  mighty  tumult  overpast, 

Austria  a  daughter  of  her  throne  hath  sold  ! 

And  her  Tyrolean  champion  we  behold 

Muidered  Uke  one  ashore  by  shipwreck  cast. 

Murdered  without  teWet .    0\x  \  xXvsv^  «&  VAd^ 

To  think  that  sucVv  aaauxMiCfe  <»XLVi(«&.^\A8dw\ 
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XVIL 

Brayb  Schill !  b^^  death  delivered,  take  thy  flight 

From  Prussia's  timid  region.    Go,  and  rest 

With  heroes  'mid  the  Islands  of  the  Blest, 

Or  in  the  fields  of  empyrean  light. 

A  meteor  wert  thou  m  a  darksome  night  ^ 

Yet  shall  thy  name,  conspicuous  and  sublime, 

Stand  in  the  sx>aciou8  firmament  of  time. 

Fixed  as  a  star :  such  glory  is  thy  right. 

Alas  !  it  may  not  be :  tor  earthly  fcune 

Is  fortune's  frail  dependant ;  yet  there  lives 

A  judge,  who,  as  man,  claims  by  merit,  gives ; 

To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim, 

Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed ; 

In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed. 


xvm. 


Gall  not  the  royal  Swede  unfortunate. 

Who  never  did  to  fortune  bend  the  knee ; 

Who  slighted  fear, — rejected  steadfastly 

Temptation;  and  whose  kinp;Iy  name  and  state 

Have  ''perished  by  his  choice,  and  not  his  fate  I " 

Hence  lives  he,  to  his  inner  sdf  endeared ; 

And  hence,  wherever  virtue  is  revered. 

He  sits  a  more  exalted  potentate. 

Throned  in  the  hearts  of  men.    Should  Heaven  oidaio 

That  this  great  servant  of  a  righteous  cause 

Must  still  nave  sad  or  vexing  thoughts  t'  endure. 

Yet  many  a  sympathizing  spirit  pause, 

Admonished  by  these  truths,  and  quench  all  pain 

In  thankful  joy  and  gratulation  pure. 


XIX. 


Look  now  on  that  Adventurer*  who  hath  paid 
His  vows  to  fortune  :  who,  in  cruel  slight 
Of  virtuous  hope,  of  liberty,  and  right. 
Hath  followed  wheresoe'er  a  way  was  made 
By  the  blind  goddess — ruthless,  undismayed ; 
And  80  hath  gained  at  length  a  prosperous  height. 
Round  which  the  elements  of  worldly  might 
Beneath  his  haughty  feet,  like  clouds,  are  laid. 
O  joyless  power  that  stands  by  lawless  force ! 
Curses  are  his  dire  portion,  scorn  and  hate. 
Internal  darkness  and  unquiet  breath ; 
And,  if  old  judgments  keep  their  sacred  oout8A, 

*  The  fUl  of  Buonaparte  predicted. 
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Him  from  that  height  shall  Heaven  precipitate 
By  violent  and  ignominiooB  death. 


XX. 


Is  there  a  power  that  can  sustain  and  cheer 
The  captive  Chieftain— by  a  tyrant's  doom 
Forced  to  descend  alive  into  his  tomb, 
A  dungeon  dark ! — ^where  he  must  waste  the  year. 
And  lie  cut  off  from  all  his  heart  holds  dear ; 
What  time  his  injured  country  is  a  stage 
Whereon  deliberate  valour  and  the  rage 
Of  righteous  vengeance  side  by  side  appear, — 
Filling  from  mom  to  night  the  heroic  scene 
With:deeds  of  hope  and  everhistin^  praise  : 
Say  can  he  think  of  this  with  mind  serene 
And  silent  fetters  1    Tes,  if  visions  bright 
Shine  on  his  soul,  reflected  from,  the  days 
When  he  himself  was  tried  in  open  light. 


XXL 
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Ah  !  where  is  Palafoz  1    Nor  tongue  nor  pen 
Keports  of  him,  his  dwelling  or  his  orave ! 
Does  yet  the  unheard-of  vessel  ride  the  wave  ? 
Or  is  she  swallowed  up — remote  from  ken 
Of  pitying  human  nature !    Once  acain 
Methinks  that  we  shall  hail  thee,  (mampion  brav^ 
Redeemed  to  baffle  that  imperial  slave. 
And  through  all  Europe  cheer  desponding  men 
With  new-Dom  hope.     Unbounded  is  the  might 
Of  martyrdom,  and  fortitude,  and  right. 
Hark,  how  thy  country  triumphs  !    Smilingly 
Th'  Eternal  looks  upon  her  sword  that  gleams. 
Like  His  own  lightning,  over  mountains  high. 
On  rampart,  and  the  iMmks  of  all  her  streams. 
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1m  due  observance  of  an  ancient  rite. 

The  rude  Biscavans,  when  their  children  lie 

Dead  in  the  sinless  time  of  infancy. 

Attire  the  peaceful  corse  in  veatmente  white ; 

And,  in  like  sign  of  doudiesB  \.T\\im^V\iTV|^\», 

They  bind  the  unoffending  (iT^^btxtt^aXstorw^k 
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With  happy  garlands  of  the  pare  white  rose : 
This  done,  a  festal  company  unite 
In  choral  song ;  and,  while  the  xiplifted  cross 
Of  Jesus  eoes  before,  the  child  is  borne 
Unooverea  to  his  graye.    Her  piteous  loss 
The  lonesome  mother  cannot  choose  but  mourn ; 
Yet  soon  by  Christian  fiuth  is  grief  subdued, 
And  joy  attends  upon  her  fortitude* 
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PSXLINOS  or  A  NOBLE  BISOATAH  AT  ONE  OF  THESE  rUSSBALB.     1810. 

Tet,  yet  Biscayans,  we  must  meet  our  foes 

With  firmer  soul, — ^yet  labour  to  regain 

Our  ancient  freeaom ;  else  twere  worse  than  vain 

To  gather  round  the  bier  these  festal  shows ! 

A  garland  fEishioned  of  the  pure  white  rose 

Becomes  not  one  whose  father  is  a  slare  ! 

Oh !  bear  the  infant  corered  to  his  grare  I 

These  venerable  mountains  now  indose 

A  people  sunk  in  apathy  and  fear. 

If  this  endure,  farewell,  for  us,  all  good  I 

The  awful  lisht  of  heavenly  innocence 

Will  fail  to  LLluminate  the  infEuit's  bier ; 

And  guilt  and  shame,  from  which  is  no  defence. 

Descend  on  all  that  issues  from  our  blood. 


XXIV. 

THE  OAK  OF  (JUBRNICA. 

Die  andent  Oak  of  Guernica,  says  Laborde  la  his  Account  of  Biscay,  io  & 
most  venerable  natural  monument  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  the 
year  1476,  after  hearing  mass  in  the  Chordi  of  Santa  Marie  de  la 
Antigua,  repaired  to  this  tree,  under  which  they  swore  to  the  Biscayans 
to  main1»dn  their /Imtw  (privileges).  What  other  interest  bdongs  to  it 
In  the  minds  of  this  people  will  appear  flram  the  following. 

SUPPOSBD  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SAME.      1810. 

Oak  of  Guernica  I  tree  of  holier  power 

Than  that  which  in  Dodona  did  enshrine 

(So  &ith  too  fondly  deemed)  a  voice  divine. 

Heard  from  the  depths  of  its  atrial  bower. 

How  canst  thou  flourish  at  this  blighting  hour  1 

What  hope,  what  )oj  can  sunshine  \>m|(  V)  \&mi^ 

Or  the  Boft  breezes  from  the  Atlantic  sea,  * 
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The  dewi  of  mom,  or  April's  tender  ihower  f 
—Stroke  merdfal  and  weloome  would  that  be 
Which  should  extend  th^  brsnohes  on  the  gromid, 
If  never  more  within  their  shad^  round 
Those  lofty-minded  law^vers  shall  meet. 
Peasant  and  lord,  in  their  appointed  seat^ 
GKiardians  of  Biscay's  ancient  liberty. 


XXV. 

IVDIOHATIOH  or  A  SIOH-MnTDlD  BPAVIABD.      ISlil 

Wb  can  endore  that  he  shonld  waste  onr  lands. 

Despoil  onr  temples, — and  by  sword  and  flame 

fietom  US  to  the  dust  from  which  we  came  ; 

Snch  food  a  Tyrant's  appetite  demands : 

And  we  can  brook  the  thought  that  by  his  hands 

Spain  may  be  o'erpowered,  and  he  posseaa. 

For  his  delight,  a  solemn  wilderness. 

Where  sll  the  brave  lie  dead.    But  when  of  band% 

Which  he  will  break  for  us,  he  dares  to  speak, — 

Of  benefits,  and  of  a  future  daj  __ 

When 


in  our  enlij{htened  minds  shall  bless  Ua  swav. 
Then,  tiie  stramed  heart  of  fortitude  proves  weak : 
Our  groans,  our  blushes,  our  pale  oheeks  declare 
That  he  has  power  t'  inflict  what  we  laok  strength  to  bi 


XXVL 


Atauvt  all  speciouB  pliancy  of  mind 

In  men  of  low  degree,  all  smooth  pretenee  I 

I  better  like  a  blunt  indifference 

And  self-respecting  slowness,  disindined 

To  win  me  at  first  sight : — and  be  there  joined 

Patience  and  temperance  with  this  hiish  renenre, — 

Honour  that  knows  the  path  and  will  not  swerre ; 

Affections,  which,  if  put  to  proof,  are  kind ; 

And  piety  towards  God. — Such  men  of  old 

Were  Eneland's  native  ^wth ;  and,  througlioat  Bpai 

Forests  of  such  do  at  this  day  remain  ; 

Then  for  that  country  let  our  hopes  be  bold ; 

For  matched  with  these  shall  pouqy  proTe  i«ui« 

Her  arts,  her  strength,  her  iron,  sna  her  gold. 


XXVIL 
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O'bbwesnivq  state&meii  have  fall  long  relied 
On  fleets  and  amnes,  sii<i«sX«iua3L'w«aak&.\ 
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But  from  v)ithin  proceeds  a  nation's  health ; 

Which  shall  not  tail,  though  poor  men  cleare  with  pride 

To  the  Datemal  floor ;  or  turn  aside, 

In  tiie  tnronged  city,  from  the  walks  of  gain, 

As  being  all  unwortny  to  detain 

A  soul  by  contemplation  sanctified. 

There  are  who  cannot  languish  in  this  strife, 

Spaniards  of  every  rank,  dt  whom  the  good 

Of  such  high  course  was  felt  and  underatood : 

Who  to  their  country's  cause  have  bound  a  life, 

Erewhile  by  solemn  consecration  given 

To  labour  and  to  prayer,  to  Nature  and  to  Heaven.* 


XXVUL 

THB  VBRHOH  AND  THB  SPANISH  OITEBILLAS. 

HuNGBR,  and  sultry  heat,  and  nipping  blast 
From  bleak  hill-top,  and  length  of  march  by  night 
Through  heavy  swamp,  or  over  snow-dad  height, 
These  nardships  ill  sustained,  these  dangers  past. 
The  roving  Spanish  bands  are  reached  at  last. 
Charged,  and  dispersed  like  foam : — but  as  a  flight 
Of  scattered  quails  by  su;ns  do  reunite. 
So  these, — and,  heard  oionce  again,  are  chased 
With  combinations  of  long-practisea  art 
And  newly-kindled  hope ;  but  thejr  are  fled. 
Gone  are  they,  viewless  as  the  buried  dead ; 
Where  now  ]--Their  sword  is  at  the  foeman's  heart  * 
And  tiiuB  from  vear  to  year  his  walk  they  thwart. 
And  hang  like  dreams  around  his  guilty  oed. 
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SPANISH  OUBBILLAS.     1811. 

Thxt  seek,  are  sought ;  to  daily  battle  led,    . 
Shrink  not,  though  far  out-numbered  by  their  foes : 
For  they  have  learned  to  open  and  to  dose 
The  ridges  of  grim  war ;  and  at  their  head 
Are  captains  such  as  erst  their  country  bred 
Or  fostered,  self-supported  chiefs, — like  those 
Whom  hardy  Bome  was  fearful  to  oppose. 
Whose  desperate  shock  the  Garthagmian  fled. 
In  one  who  lived  unknown  a  shepherd's  life 
Redoubted  Yiriatus  breathes  agam ; 
And  Mina,  nourished  in  the  studious  shade, 
With  that  great  leader  vies,  who,  sick  of  strife 

*  See  Laborde'8  character  of  the  Spanish  peopla;  {tomtAm  VMtwns^> 
meat  oftheae  two  hut  lines  hi  taken. 
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And  bloodshed,  lonsed  in  quiet  to  be  laid 
In  some  green  iiland  of  the  Western  main. 


XXX. 
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Ths  power  of  armies  is  a  Tiaible  thine. 
Formal,  and  drciimscribed  in  time  ai^  plaoe ; 
Bnt  who  the  limits  of  that  power  can  trace 
Which  a  brave  people  into  ught  can  bring 
Or  hide,  at  will, — ^for  freedom  combating. 
By  jnst  revense  inflamed  1    No  foot  can  chase. 
No  eye  can  foUow  to  KfcUcd  plaoe. 
That  power,  that  spirit,  wheuier  on  the  win^ 
Like  uie  stronj^  wind,  or  sleeping  like  the  wind 
Within  its  awnil  caves.    From  year  to  year 
Springs  this  indigenous  prodnoe  £ar  and 
No  daft  this  snbtile  element  can  bind. 
Rising  like  water  from  the  soil,  to  find 
In  every  nook  a  lip  that  it  may  eheer« 
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HsRK  ^nse ;  the  Poet  claims  at  least  this  praise 

That  virtuous  libertjr  hath  been  the  scope 

Of  his  pure  song,  which  did  not  shrink  nom  hope 

In  the  worst  moment  of  these  evil  days; 

From  hope,  the  paramount  diUy  that  Heaven  laya^ 

For  its  own  honour,  on  man's  suffering  heart. 

Never  may  from  our  souls  one  truth  depart. 

That  an  occur  ted  thing  it  is  to  gaze 

On  prosperous  tyrants  with  a  dauded  eye; 

Nor,  touched  with  due  abhorrence  of  their  goilt 

For  whose  dire  ends  tears  flow,  and  blood  ia  spills 

And  justice  labours  in  extremity. 

Forget  thy  weakness,  upon  which  is  built, 

O  wretched  man,  the  throne  of  tyranny  1 


XXXIL 
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Now  that  all  hearts  are  glad,  all  faces  bright. 
Our  aged  Sovereign  sits  to  tne  ebb  and  flow 
Of  states  and  kingdoms,  to  their  joy  or  woe. 
Insensible  ;  be  sits  dcpiiv^  oi  «v^\i. 
And  lamentably  wrapped 'mWoioY^iad^V, 
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Whom  no  weak  hopes  deoeired ;  whose  mind  ensued, 
Throueh  perilous  war,  with  regal  fortitude. 
Peace  uiat  should  dalm  respect  from  lawless  might. 
Dread  King  of  kings,  vouchsafe  a  ray  diyine 
To  his  forlorn  condition  !  let  th;^  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  slune; 
Permit  his  heart  to  kindle,  and  embrace 
(Though  were  it  only  for  a  moment's  space) 
The  tnumphs  of  this  hour ;  for  they  are  Thikb  t 


Cfianiu^stbtng  ®trtie;. 
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FOR  THS  MOBNIHO  OF  THB  DAT  AFPOIITTED  FOR  A  GBNEBAL 
THANKSQIYIITO,  JANUARY  18,  1816. 

Hail,  uniyersal  source  of  pure  delight ! 
Thou  that  canst  shed  the  bliss  of  gratitude 
On  hearts  howe'er  insensible  or  rude; 
Whether  thy  orient  visitations  smite 
The  haughty  towers  where  monivrchs  dwell : 
Or  thou,  impartial  sun,  with  presence  brignt 
Gheer'st  the  low  threshold  of  the  peasant's  oeO. 
— Not  unrejoiced  I  see  thee  climb  the  sky 
In  naked  splendour,  dear  from  mist  or  haze, 
Or  doud  approaching  to  divert  the  rays 
Which,  even  in  deepest  winter,  testify 

Thy  power  and  majesty. 
Dazzling  the  vision  that  presumes  to  gaze. 
— Well  does  thine  as])ect  usher  in  this  day; 
As  aptly  suits  therewith  that  timid  pace. 
Framed  in  subjection  to  the  chains 
That  bind  thee  to  the  path  which  God  ordains 

That  thou  shalt  trace. 
Till,  with  the  heavens  and  earth,  thou  pass  away  t 
Nor  less  the  stillness  of  these  frosty  plams — 
Their  utter  stillness, — and  the  silent  grace 
Of  yon  ethereal  summits  white  with  snow. 
Whose  tranquil  pomp,  and  spotless  purity 

Beport  of  storms  gone  by 

To  us  who  tread  mIow, 
Do  with  the  service  of  the  day  accord. 
Divinest  object  which  the  Uplift^  eye 
Of  mortal  man  is  suffered  to  behold : 
Thou,  who  upon  yon  snow-clad  heights  haai'\KAa^ 
Meek  splendour^  nor  forgot'st  the  £umb\Q  YSOft, 
(200)  19 
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Thou  who  dost  warm  eaxih'g  usiTeraal  numld. 
And  for  thy  beauty  wore  not  unadored 

By  pious  men  of  old ; 
Once  more,  heart-cheering  Sun,  I  bid  thee  hail ! 
Bright  be  thy  course  to-day ;  lei  noi  this  pnuniae  fiul ! 

'Mid  the  deep  quiet  of  this  raorniac  hoar. 
All  nature  seems  to  hear  me  while  1  ipeak. 
By  feelings  urged,  that  do  not  Tainly  seek 
Apt  language,  ready  as  the  tuneful  notes 
That  stream  in  blithe  succession  from  the  tiuoats 

Of  birds  in  leafy  bower. 
Warbling  a  farewell  to  a  venial  shower. 
— There  is  a  radiant  but  a  short-liyed  flame. 
That  bums  for  poets  in  the  dawning  east^ — 
And  oft  my  soul  hath  kindled  at  the  same. 
When  the  captivity  of  sleep  had  ceased ; 
But  He  who  fixed  immoyably  the  frame 
Of  the  round  world,  and  built,  by  laws  as  strongs 

A  solid  refuge  for  distress. 

The  towers  of  riehteonsness ; 
He  knows  that  from  a  holier  altar  came 
The  quickening  spark  of  this  day's  sacrifice — 
Knows  that  the  source  is  nobler  whence  doth  rise 

The  current  of  this  matin  song. 

That  deeper  &r  it  lies 
Than  aught  dependent  on  the  fickle  skies. 

Hare  we  not  conquered  ?    By  the  vengefbl  sword  1 
Ah,  no  ! — by  dint  of  magnanimity; 
That  curbed  the  baser  passions,  and  left  free 
A  loyal  band  to  follow  their  li^  lord. 
Close-sighted  Honour,  and  his  staid  compeers. 
Along  a  track  of  most  unnatural  years. 
In  execution  of  heroic  deeds. 
Whose  memory,  spotless  as  the  erfstal  beads 
Of  morning  dew  upon  the  untrodden  meads. 
Shall  live  enrolled  abore  the  starry  spheres  I 
Who  to  the  murmurs  of  an  earthly  string 
Of  Britain's  acts  would  sing. 
He  with  enraptured  voice  will  tell 
Of  one  whose  spirit  no  reverse  could  quell : 
Of  one  that  'mid  the  feiiling  never  ficQed. 
Who  paints  how  Britain  struggled  and  prevailed. 
Shall  represent  her  labouring  with  an  eye 

Of  circumspect  hunuinity; 
Shall  show  her  clothed  with  stmigth  and  skill. 
All  martial  duties  to  fulfil ; 
Firm  as  a  rock  in  stationary  fight ; 
In  motion  rapid  as  the  lightning's  gleam  ; 
Fierce  as  a  fiood-gate  bursting  in  the  night 
To  rouse  the  wicked  from  their  giddy  c&eam — 
Woe,  woe  to  all  that  face  her  in  the  field ! 
Appalled  she  may  nctV.  )De,  vui  cass^gt  yIekL 
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And  ihoB  is  missed  tlie  sole  true  glory 
That  em  belong  to  human  story  1 
At  which  ihey  only  shall  arrive 
Who  through  the  abyss  of  weakness  dive. 
The  very  humblest  are  too  proud  of  heart : 
And  one  brief  day  is  rightlv  set  apart 
To  Him  who  lifteth  up  and  layetn  low. 
For  that  Almighty  God  to  whom  we  owe — 
Say  not,  that  we  have  vanquished — ^bnt  that  we  survive 

• 

How  dreadful  the  dominion  of  the  impure ! 
Why  should  the  song  be  tardy  to  jNTodaim 
That  less  than  power  unbounded  eonld  not  tame 
That  soul  of  evu,  which,  from  hell  let  looflOy 
Had  filled  the  astonished  world  with  soeh  abuse 
As  beundless  patience  only  could  endure) 
Wide-wasted  regions— cities  wrapped  in  flame — 
Who  sees,  and  reels,  may  Hit  a  streaming  e^e 
To  Heaven, — ^who  never  saw  may  heave  a  sigh. 
But  the  foundation  of  our  nature  shakes. 
And  with  an  infinite  pain  the  spirit  aches, 
When  desolated  countries,  towns  on  fire, 

Are  but  the  avowed  attire 
Of  warfiu«  urised  with  desperate  mind 
Against  the  life  of  virtue  in  mankind; 
'  Assaulting  without  ruth 

The  citadels  of  truth ; 
While  the  old  forest  of  civility 
Is  doomed  to  peridi,  to  the  last  fair  tree. 
A  crushing  purpose,  a  distracted  will. 
Opposed  to  nopes  that  battened  upon  scorn. 
And  to  desires,  whose  ever-waxing  horn 
Not  all  the  light  of  earthly  power  could  fill ; 
Opposed  to  dark,  deep  plots  of  patient  skill, 
And  the  celerities  of  inward  force 
Which,  spuming  God,  had  flung  away  remorse, 
What  could  they  gain  but  shadows  of  redress) 
—So  bad  proceedeid,  propanting  worse ; 
And  discipline  was  passioiTB  dire  excess. 
Widens  the  &tal  weo— its  lines  extend. 
And  deadliest  poisons  in  the  chalice  blend : 
When  will  your  trials  teach  you  to  be  wise, 
0  prostrate  kuids !— consult  your  agonies  I 

No  more — ^the  guilt  is  banished. 
And  with  the  guilt  the  shame  is  fled. 
And  with  the  guilt  and  shame  the  woe  hatii  vanished, 
Shaking  the  dust  and  ashes  from  her  head  1 
— No  more  these  lingerings  of  distress 
Sully  the  limpid  stream  of  thankfulness. 
What  robe  can  Gratitude  employ 
So  seemly  as  the  radiant  vest  of  Joy] 
What  steps  so  suitable  as  those  that  move 
In  prompt  obedience  to  spontaneonB  measuxea 
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Of  glory,  and  felidtT,  and  Ions, 

Surrendermg  the  whole  heart  to  aAond  plflMomt 

Land  of  onr  fiithen !  predons  unto  me 

Since  the  first  joys  of  thinkinff  infiuicy; 

When  of  thv  galiant  chivalry  1  read. 

And  huggea  uie  Tolume  on  m^  Bleeplen  bed! 

0  England !  dearer  £Eur  than  life  is  oear. 

If  I  forget  thy  prowess,  never  more 

Be  thy  ungratefol  son  allowed  to  hear 

Thy  green  leaves  rustle,  or  thy  torrents  roar. 

But  now  can  he  be  fidthless  to  the  past 

Whose  soul,  intolerant  of  base  dedine. 

Saw  in  thy  virtue  a  celestial  sijsn. 

That  bade  him  hope,  and  to  hu  nope  deave  £ut  I 

The  nations  strove  with  puissance;  at  length 

Wide  Europe  heaved^  impatient  to  be  oast 

With  aU  her  living  strength. 

With  aU  her  armed  powers 

Upon  the  ofifensive  snores. 
The  trumpet  blew  a  universal  blast ! 
But  thou  art  foremost  in  the  field ;  there  stand — 
Receive  the  triumph  destined  to  thy  hand  1 
All  states  have  glorified  themselves;  their  daima 
Are  weighed  by  Providence  in  balanee  even ; 
And  now,  in  preference  to  the  mightiest  names. 
To  thee  the  exterminating  sword  is  given. 
Dread  mark  of  approbation,  justly  gained  1 
Exalted  office,  worthily  sustained  1 

Imagination  ne'er  before  oontent* 
But  aye  ascending,  restless  in  her  pride; 
From  all  that  man's  performance  oould  pzeaenft 
Stoops  to  that  dosing  deed  magnifioent, 
And  with  the  embrace  is  satisfied- 
Fly,  ministers  of  Fame, 
Whate'er  your  means,  whatever  hdp  ye  dbim. 
Bear  through  the  world  these  tidings  of  delicti 
Hours,  days,  and  months  have  boi^  tliem  on  the 
Of  mortals,  travelling  &ster  than  the  shower 
That  landward  stretches  from  the  se^ 
The  morning's  splendour  to  devour ; 
But  their  appearance  scattered  ecstasy — 
And  heart-sick  Europe  blessed  the  healing  power 
"  The  8kock  is  given,  the  advenariea  UeeA— 
LOf  justice  triumphs/  Earth  is  freed  /  " 
Such  glad  assurance  suddenly  went  forth — 
It  pierced  the  caverns  of  the  sluggish  North ; 
It  found  no  barrier  on  the  ridge 
Of  Andes ;  frozen  gulfs  became  its  bridge; 
The  vast  Padfic  gladdens  with  the  frelgkl ; 
Upon  the  lakes  of  Asia  'tis  bestowed ; 
The  Arabian  desert  shapes  a  willing  road 

Acroaa  bei  \i\inmi%\w«Mfc, 
For  the  refreahmg  'mcenafc  iiom  >iafc'^  «i6w\ 
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Where  snakes  and  lions  breed. 

Where  towns  and  cities  thick  as  stars  appear, 

Wherever  fruits  are  gathered,  or  where  er 

The  upturned  soil  receives  the  hopeful  seed — 

While  the  sun  rules,  and  'cross  the  shades  of  night 

The  unwearied  arrow  hath  pursued  its  flight*. 

The  eyes  of  good  men  thansfully  give  hera. 

And  in  its  sparkling  progress  read 
How  virtue  triumphs,  from  iier  bondage  freed !  . 
Tyrants  exult  to  hear  of  kingdoms  won,  {done ! 

And  slaves  are  pleased  to  learn  that  mighty  fSeats  are 
Even  the  proud  realm,  from  whose  distracted  borders 
The  messenger  of  good  was  launched  in  air, 
France,  conquered  France — amid  her  wild  disorders 
Feels,  and  hereafter  shall  the  truth  declare. 
That  she  too  lacks  not  reason  to  rejoice. 
And  utter  England's  name  with  sadly  plaintive  voice. 

Preserve,  0  Lord !  within  our  hearts 

The  memory  of  thv  favour, 

That  else  insensibly  departs. 

And  loses  its  sweet  savour. 
Lodge  it  within  us !    As  the  power  of  light 
Lives  inexhaustibly  inpredous  gems. 
Fixed  on  the  front  of  Eastern  diadems. 
So  shines  our  thankfulness  for  ever  bright ! 
What  offering,  what  transcendent  monument. 
Shall  our  sincerity  to  thee  present  ? 
— Not  work  of  hands,  but  trophies  that  may  reach 
To  highest  Heaven — ^the  labours  of  the  soul ; 
That  Duilds,  as  thjr  unerring  precepts  teach, 
Dpou  the  inward  victories  of  each. 
Her  hope  of  lasting  glory  for  the  whole. 
Yet,  might  it  weU  become  that  city  now. 
Into  whose  breast  the  tides  of  grandeur  flow. 
To  whom  all  persecuted  men  retreat ; 
If  a  new  temple  lift  its  votive  brow 
Upon  the  shores  of  silver  Thames—to  greet 
The  peaceful  guest  advancing  from  afar ! 
Bright  to  the  distant  fabric,  as  a  star 
Fresh  risen — and  beautiful  within ! — there  meet 
Dependence  infinite,  proportions  just ; 
A  pUe  that  grace  approves,  and  time  can  trust. 

DMi  if  the  valiant  of  the  land. 
In  reverential  modesty,  demand 
That  all  observance,  due  to  them,  be  paid 
Where  their  severe  progenitors  are  laid ; 
Kings,  warriors,  high-souled  poets,  saint-like  sages, 
England's  illustrious  sons  of  long,  long  ages ; 
Be  it  not  unordained  that  solemn  rites 
Within  the  circuit  of  those  Gothic  walls, 
Shall  be  performed  at  pregnant  inteiv&la  *, 
Commemoration  holy,  that  unitea 
The  living  generation  with  the  dead  ; 
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By  the  deep  soul-moving  sense 
Of  religions  eloquence, — 
By  yisnal  pomp,  and  by  the  tie 
Of  sweet  and  threatening  harmony  ; 
Soft  notes,  awfdl  as  the  omen, 
'    Of  destmctiye  temx)ests  coming 
And  escaping  from  that  sadness 
Into  elevated  gladness ; 
"While  the  white-robed  choir  attendant. 
Under  mould'ring  banners  pendent^ 
Provoke  all  sympathies  to  raise 
SoDgs  of  victory  and  praise 
For  them  who  bravely  stooa  unhurt— or  bled 
With  medicable  wounds — or  found  their  graves 
Upon  the  battle-field,  or  under  ocean's  waves ; 
Or  were  conducted  home  in  single  state 
And  loD^  procession,  there  to  he. 
Where  their  son's  sons,  and  aU  posterity. 
Unheard  by  them,  their  deeds  snail  celebrate ! 
Nor  will  the  God  of  peace  and  love 
Such  martial  service  disapprove. 
He  guides  the  pestilence — the  dead 
Of  locusts  travels  on  his  breath; 
The  region  that  in  hope  was  plonked 
His  drought  consumes,  his  mildew  taints  with 

death; 
He  springs  the  hushed  volcano's  mine  ; 
He  puts  the  earthquake  on  her  still  desifn^ ; 
DarKens  the  sun  ;  hath  bade  the  forest  sink, 
And,  drinking  towns  and  cities,  still  can  drink 
Cities  and  towns.     'Tis  thou— the  work  is  thine  1 
The  fierce  tornado  sleeps  within  thy  coarts— 
He  hears  the  word— he  flies — 
And  navies  perish  in  their  ports  ; 
For  thou  art  angry  with  thine  enemies  ! 
For  these,  and  for  our  errors, 
And  sins  that  paint  their  terrors. 
We  bow  our  heads  before  thee  :  and  we  land 
And  magnify  thy  name,  Almignty  God  ! 
But  thy  most  dreaded  instrument, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent. 
Is  man — ^arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter ; 
Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter ; 
Thou  cloth 'st  the  wicked  m  their  dazzling  maU, 
And  by  thy  just  permission  they  prevail; 
Thine  arm  from  peril  guards  the  coasts 
Of  them  who  in  thy  law  delight : 
Thy  presence  turns  the  scale  of  donbtfdl  fight. 
Tremendous  God  of  battles.  Lord  of  hoata  ! 

To  Thbk  !  to  Thkk  ! 
On  this  appointed  day  shall  thanks  ascend. 
That  thou  bast  \)tou%\v\.  o\xt  N<wfex^  \a  v^^s^\ 
And  that  we  need  no  ixiiOciw  tijA»x^\ 

For  a  briei  momenXi  UmXA^. 
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But  to  thy  soYereign  penetration  fiur ; 
Before  whom  all  tnings  are,  that  were. 
All  judgments  that  have  been,  or  e'er  ghall  be. 
Links  in  the  chain  of  thy  tranquilMiy  1 
Alone  the  bosom  of  this  fayonred  nation, 
Breatne  thou,  this  day,  a  yital  undulation ! 

Let  all  who  do  this  land  inherit 
Be  conscious  of  thy  moving  spirit  1 
Oh,  'tis  a  goodly  ordinance  1  the  sight. 
Though  sprung  from  bleeding  war,  is  one  of  pure  delight; 
Bless  thou  the  hour,  or  ere  the  kour  arrive, 
When  a  whole  people  shall  kneel  down  in  prayer, 
And,  at  one  moment,  in  one  spirit,  strive 
With  lip  and  heart  to  tell  their  gratitude 

For  th^  protecting  care. 
Their  solemn  joy — ^praising  the  eternal  L<Hrd 

For  tyranny  subdued. 
And  for  the  sway  of  equitv  renewed. 
For  liberty  confirmed,  and  peace  restored ! 

But  hark,  the  summons  t  Down  the  placid  lake 
Floats  the  soft  cadence  of  the  church-tower  bells. 
Bright  shines  the  sun,  as  if  his  beams  might  wake 
The  tender  insects  sleeping  in  their  cells ; 
Bright  shines  the  sun — ^and  not  a  breeze  to  shake 
The  drops  that  point  the  melting  icicles. 

"  0,  enter  now  kU  TempU  Gate!" 
Inviting  wordsh—perchance  already  flung 
(As  the  crowd  press  devoutly  down  the  aisle 
Of  some  old  minster's  venerable  pile) 
From  voices  into  zealous  passion  stunji;. 
While  the  tubed  engine  feels  the  inspiring  blasts  " 
And  has  b^un  its  clouds  of  sound  to  cast 

Towards  the  enipyreal  heaven. 

As  if  the  fretted  roof  were  riven. 
Us  humbler  ceremonies  now  await ;  y 

But  in  the  bosom  with  devout  respect. 
The  banner  of  our  joy  we  will  erect, 
And  strength  of  love  our  souls  shall  elevate : 
For,  to  a  rew  collected  in  his  name^ 
The  heavenly  father  will  ineline  his  ear. 
Hallowing  himself  the  service  which  they  frame. 
Awake  1  the  majesty  of  God  revere ! 

Go, — and  with  foreheads  meekly  bowed, 
Presentyour  prayer :  go, — and  rejoice  aloud— 

The  Holy  One  will  hear  t 
And  what  'mid  silence  deep,  with  fiuth  sincere. 
Ye,  in  your  low  and  undisturbed  estate. 
Shall  simply  feel,  and  purely  meditate 
Of  warnings— from  the  unprecedented  mieht, 
Wbieh.  in  our  time,  the  impious  have  diKUoeed ; 
And  of  more  arduous  dutioi  thence  imposed 
Upon  the  future  advocates  of  right ; 

Of  masteries  revealed, 

AndjndgmeniB  munerpealed, — 
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Of  earthlr  revolution. 

And  final  retribution, — 
To  his  Omniaeienoe  will  appear 
As  offering  not  unworthy  to  find  place 
On  this  high  Day  of  Thanks,  before  the  throne  of  gnob 


IL 
ODE. 

COMPOSED  IN  JAirUABT  1818. 

Whin  the  soft  hand  of  sleep  had  closed  the  latch 
Of  the  tired  household  of  corporeal  sense. 
And  Fancy,  in  her  airy  bower,  kept  wat<^. 
Free  to  exert  some  kindly  influence  ; 
I  saw — but  little  boots  it  that  my  yerse 
A  shadowy  visitation  should  rehearse ; 
For  to  our  shores  such  glory  hath  been  brought. 
That  dreams  no  brighter  are  tiian  wakine  thoughi— 
I  saw,  in  wondrous  perspective  displayed, 
A  landscape  richer  than  the  happi^  skill 
Of  pencil  ever  clothed  with  light  and  shade ; — 
An  intermingled  pomp  of  vale  and  hill. 
Tower,  town,  and  city,  and  suburban  groYe, 
And  stately  forest  w£ere  the  wild  deer  rove ; 
And,  in  a  clouded  quarter  of  the  sky. 
Through  such  a  portal  as  with  cheerful  eye 
The  traveller  greets  in  time  of  threatened  storm. 
Issued,  to  sudden  view,  a  radiant  form ! 
Earthward  it  glided  with  a  swift  descent ; 
Saint  George  himself  this  visitant  may  be ; 
And  ere  a  thought  could  ask  in  what  intent 
He  sought  the  regions  of  humanity, 
A  thrilling  voice  was  heard,  that  vivified 
My  patriotic  heart ;  aloud  it  cried : 

**  1,  the  guardian  of  this  land. 

Speak  not  now  of  toilsome  duty — 

Well  obeyed  was  that  command — 

Days  are  come  of  festive  beauty ; 
Haste,  virgins,  haste ! — the  flowers  which  summer  (>«% 

Have  perished  in  the  field ; 
But  the  green  thickets  plenteously  will  yield 

Fit  garlands  for  the  brave, 
That  wifl  be  welcome,  if  by  you  entwined. 
Haste,  virgins,  haste  !    And  you,  ye  matrons  gniYi^ 
Go  forth  with  rival  youthfulness  of  mind. 

And  gather  what  ye  find 
Of  hardy  Ukurel,  and  wild  holly  boughs. 
To  deck  your  stern  defenders'  modest  mowb  1 

Such  simple  gvila  ^le^xft, 
Though  they  nave  gaABftOi  «k  ^ot\iJbaRit  tbRRd^^ 
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And  in  due  time  shall  share 
Those  palms  and  amaranthine  wreaths 
Unto  their  martyred  countrymen  decreed. 
In  reahns  where  everlasting  freshness  breathes !  *' 

And  lo !  with  crimson  banners  proudly  streaming, 
And  upright  weapons  innocently  gleaming. 
Along  the  surface  of  the  spacious  phun, 
Advance  in  order  the  redoubted  bands, 
And  there  receive  green  chaplets  from  the  hands 

Of  a  fair  female  train. 

Maids  and  matrons,  oight 

In  robes  of  purest  white ; 
While  from  the  crowd  bursts  forth  a  rapturous 
noise. 

By  the  cloud-capped  hills  retorted, — 

Ajid  a  throng  of  rosy  boys 

In  loose  fashion  told  their  joys, — 
And  grey-haired  sires,  on  staffs  supported. 
Looked  round,  and  by  their  smiling  seemed  to  say : 
"  Thus  strives  a  grateful  country  to  display 
The  mighty  debt  which  nothing  can  repay." 

Anon,  I  saw,  beneath  a  dome  of  state. 

The  feast  dealt  forth  with  bounty  unconfined. 

And  while  the  vaulted  roof  did  emulate 

The  starry  heavens  through  splendour  of  the  show. 

It  rang  with  music^  and  methought  the  wind 

Scattered  the  tuneful  largess  far  and  near, 

That  they  who  asked  not  might  partake  the  cheer. 

Who  listened  not  could  hear, 
Where'er  the  wild  winds  were  allowed  to  blow. 

That  work  reposing,  on  the  veige 
Of  busiest  exultation  hune  a  dirge. 
Breathed  ftom  a  soft  and  Iond.y  instrument. 

That  kindled  recollections 

Of  agonized  affections ; 
And,  though  some  tears  the  strain  attended. 

The  mournful  passion  ended 
In  peace  of  spirit  and  sublime  content  f 
But  garlands  wither, — festal  shows  depart 
Like  dreams  themselvra ;  and  sweetest  sounds, 
Albeit  of  effect  profound. 

It  was — ana  it  is  gone. 
Victorious  England !  bid  the  silent  art 
Beflec^  in  glowing  hues  that  shaU  not  ^e, 
Those  high  achievements, — e'en  as  she  arrayed 
With  second  life  the  deed  of  Marathon 

Upon  Athenian  walls : 
So  may  she  labour  for  thy  civic  halls ; 
^    And  be  the  guardian  spaces 

Of  consectated  places 
Graced  with  such  gifts  as  sculpture  cau  \»eito^« 
Whuk  inspimtioa  goides  her  penave  toW  \ 
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And  let  imperisliable  tropbies  grow 

Fixed  in  the  depths  of  this  eourageonB  soil  f 

Expressive  reo(u\ls  of  a'  glorious  stri£e. 

And  competent  to  shed  a  spark  divine 

Into  the  torpid  heart  of  dail]r  life ; 

Trophies  on  which  the  morning  snn  may  shine. 

As  changefol  a^es  flow 
With  gratulations  tnoroughly  benign  1 

And  ye,  Pierian  sisters,  sprung  from  Jove, 
And  sage  Mnemosyne^ — ^mll  long  debaned 
Prom  your  first  mansions,  exilea  all  too  long 
From  many  a  consecrated  stream  and  grove. 
Dear  native  regions  where  ye  wont  to  rove^ 
Chanting  for  patriot  heroes  the  reward 

Of  never-dying  song  1 
Now  (for  though  ^th  descending  from  above 
The  Olympian  summit  hath  destroyed  for  aye 
Your  kindred  deities,  ve  live  and  more. 
And  exercise  unblamed  a  generous  sway), 
Now,  on  the  margin  of  some  spotless  fountein. 
Or  top  serene  of  unmolested  mountain. 
Strike  audibly  the  noblest  of  your  lyr^. 
And  for  a  moment  meet  my  soul's  desires! 
That  I,  or  some  more  favoured  baid,  may  hear 
What  ye,  celestial  maids,  have  often  sung 
Of  Britain's  acts, — may  catch  it  with  rapt  ear. 
And  give  the  treasure  to  our  British  tongue ! 
So  shall  the  character  of  that  proud  page 
Support  their  mighty  theme  m)m  age  to  age ; 
And,  in  the  desert  places  of  the  earth. 
When  thev  to  future  empire  have  giren  birtb. 
So  shall  the  people  gather  and  belieye 
The  bold  report,  transferred  to  every  clime ^ 
And  the  whole  world,  not  envious  but  admirimf 

And  to  the  last  aspiring. 
Own  that  the  progeny  of  that  fiiir  Isle 
Had  power  as  lofty  actions  to  achieve 
As  were  performed  in  man's  heroic  prime: 
Nor  wanted,  when  their  fortitude  had  held 
Its  even  tenor  and  the  foe  was  quelled, 
A  corresponding  virtue,  to  beguile  * 
The  hostile  purpose  of  wide- wasting  time  ; 
That  not  in  vain  they  labour  to  secure 
•  For  their  great  deeds  perpetual  memorjr, 
And  fame,  as  largely  spread  as  land  and  bsa^ 
— By  works  of  spirit  high  and  passion  pore. 
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8OIIPTIOR  fOE  A  RATIOHAL  XONITXSHT  IH  0OXMBX(UULXIOV  OF 
TBI  BATTLS  Of  WJLlXBIiOO. 

Ihtbipid  sons  of  Albion,  not  by  70a 

Is  life  despised  1    Ah,  no ! — the  spadous  earth 

Ne'er  saw  a  race  who  held,  by  right  of  birth. 

So  many  objects  to  which  love  is  due : 

Ye  slight  not  life — ^to  GK)d  and  Nature  true ; 

But  death,  becoming  death,  is  dearer  £Eur, 

When  duty  bids  you  bleed  in  open  war : 

Hence  hath  your  prowess  quelled  that  impious  crew. 

Heroes!  for  instant  sacrifice  prepared. 

Yet  filled  with  ardour,  and  on  tnumpn  bent 

'Mid  direst  shocks  of  mortal  accident^ 

To  you  who  feU,  and  you  whom  slaughter  spared 

To  guard  the  fallen,  and  consummate  the  eyeni — 

Your  country  rears  this  sacred  monument  J 


IL 

OCOASIONID  BT  THK  SAMS  BATTLE.      TEBEUABY  1816w 

Thi  bard,  whose  soul  is  meek  as  dawning  day. 

Yet  trained  to  judgments  righteously  severe  ; 

Fervent,  yet  conversant  with  holy  fear. 

As  recognising  one  Almighty  sway : 

He,  whose  experienced  eye  can  pierce  the  array 

Of  past  events, — ^to  whom,  in  vision  clear. 

The  aspiring  heads  of  future  things  appear. 

Like  mountain-to^s  whence  mists  nave  rolled  awaj  ; 

Assoiled  from  all  incumbrance  of  our  time, 

Ht  onljf,  if  such  breathe,  in  strains  devout 

Shidl  comprehend  this  victory  sublime. 

And  worthily  rehearse  the  hideous  rout. 

Which  l^e  blest  angels,  from  their  peaceful  dime, 

Beholding,  weloomed  with  a  choral  shout. 


IIL 

FBBEUABT  1816. 


0 1  FOB  a  kindling  touch  of  that  pure  Hunt, 
Wluob  taught  the  offering  of  song  to  x\m 
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From  thy  lone  bower  beneath  the  Italiaa  skies. 
Great  Felicua!*    With  celestial  axm 
It  rose— thy  saintly  rapture  to  proclaim. 
Then,  when  the  imperial  dtj  stood  released 
From  bondage  threatened  by  the  embattled  Bast, 
And  Christendom  respired :  from  guilt  and  shame 
Redeemed— from  miserable  fioar  set  free 
By  one  dav's  feat — one  mighty  yictory. 
—Chant  the  deliverer's  praise  in  every  tongae ! 
The  cross  shall  sprcaid,  the  crescent  hath  waxed  dim ! 
He  conquering; — as  in  earth  and  heaven  was  sung— 
"  He  conquermg  through  GKid,  and  Qod  by  him !  ** 


IV. 

SlPmiBBB  181&. 

Whili  not  a  leaf  seems  faded— while  the  fields. 

With  ripening  harvests  prodigally  fid^ 

In  brightest  sunshine  bask,  this  nipmnj^  air 

Sent  from  some  distant  dime  where  Winter  ^ 

His  icy  sdmitar,  a  foretaste  yields 

Of  bitter  change — and  bids  tne  flowera  beware ; 

And  whispers  to  the  silent  birds,  "  Prepare 

Against  the  threatening  foe  your  tmstieBt  shidds." 

For  me,  who,  under  kindlier  laws,  belons 

To  Nature's  tunefid  quire,  this  rustling  dry. 

Through  the  green  leaves,  and  yon  erystalluie  aky, 

Announce  a  season  potent  to  renew, 

'Mid  frost  and  snow,  the  instinctive  jojB  of  i 

And  nobler  cares  than  listless  summer  knew. 


V. 

HOYIXBEB  1,  181S. 

How  clear,  how  keen,  how  marvellously  biii^t 

The  effluence  from  yon  mountain's  distant  head. 

Which,  strown  with  snow  as  smooth  aa  heaven  oaa  she 

Shines  like  another  sun— on  mortal  sight 

Uprisen,  as  if  to  check  approaching  nighty 

And  all  her  twinkling  stars.     Who  now  would  tnail. 

If  so  he  might,  yon  mountain's  glittering  head 

Terrestrial— but  a  surface,  by  the  flight 

Of  sad  mortality's  earth-sullying  wing, 

Upswept,  unstained  ?    Nor  shall  the  afirial  pow«n 

Dissolve  that  beauty — destined  to  endure 


*  5to0  FdlciUa's  csnxone,  aAdT««e&  \a  ^qYoi 
iipoo  lito  ralsbig  the  dege  ot  Vleimiu 
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White,  radiant,  8{>otIess,  exquisitelT  pore. 
Through  all  vicissitudes — ^tiU  genial  spring 
Have  nlled  the  laughing  vales  with  welcome  flowers. 


VL 
TO  B.  B.  HATSON,  B8Q. 

HiOH  is  our  calling,  fiiend  I  creative  Art 
(Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use. 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues) 
Demands  the  service  of  a  mind  and  h^urt, 
Thou|;h  sensitive,  yet,  in  their  weakest  part^ 
Heroically  fashioned — ^to  infuse 
Faith  in  the  whispers  of  the  lonely  muse. 
While  the  whole  world  seems  adverse  to  desert : 
And,  oh !  when  Nature  sinks,  as  oft  she  may. 
Through  long-lived  pressure  of  obscure  distraM, 
Still  to  be  strenuous  for  the  bright  reward, 
And  in  the  soul  admit  of  no  decaj, — 
Brook  no  continuance  of  weak-mindedness: 
Great  is  the  glory,  for  the  strife  is  hard  J 


VIL 


OMPOSBD  IB  BBOOLLBOnOB  Of  THB  EXPBDITIOB  Of  THB  VBBHOU 
IBTO  BUSSIA.      f  BBBUABT  181d. 

HcicAKiTT,  delighting  to  behold 

A  fond  reflection  of  her  own  decay. 

Hath  painted  Winter  like  a  shrunken,  old. 

And  close-wrapt  traveller,  through  the  weary  day 

Propped  on  a  staff,  and  limpine  o'er  Uie  plam,^ 

As  though  his  weakness  were  disturbed  by  pain ; 

Or,  if  a  juster  fancy  should  allow 

An  undisputed  symbol  of  command. 

The  chosen  sceptic  in  a  withered  bough. 

Infirmly  ^rasped  within  a  pcJsied  hand. 

This  emblem  suits  the  helpless  and  forlorn ; 

But  mighty  Winter  the  device  shall  scorn; 

For  he  it  was,~dread  Winter ! — who  beset, 

Flinging  round  van  and  rear  his  ghastly  net, 

That  h^, — when  from  the  regions  of  the  Pole 

They  shrunk,  insane  ambition^  barren  goal. 

That  host. — ^as  huge  and  strong  as  e'er  defied 

Their  God,  and  placed  their  tnist  in  human  pride  1 

As  fathers  persecute  rebellions  sons. 

He  smote  the  blossoms  of  the  warlike  youth; 

He  called  on  Frost's  inexorable  tooth 

Life  to  consume  in  manhood's  firmest  hold  *, 

NorBpajvd  the  reverend  blood  that  feebly  xuxii*| 


Mitaliaiuetis  PUax. 


Fleet  the  Tutv'.    .  .    . 

Bnt  S«eter  fw  tbe  pmitmi  of  the  vind, 
Wtaioli  from  Silxiu'i  cbtm  Iba  moMnh  bead, 
Aod  wnt  him  forth,  vitli  iqiiadToiu  of  kia  ki>il. 
And  bade  the  bdow  tbor  aopla  baeks  bwliiU*, 

AadtAtlMUttbrid^— 
No  pil^g  nuoa  oommukdi  ■  htdt, — 
Mo  oonragB  em  repel  th«  dite  ■winl^ — 
IHttnwted,  ^dritlaii,  benomlwd,  and  hliad. 
Whole  legioiii  nnk,— and.  In  (B  inataa^  *— • 
Bnritluuldaatli:  look  Ibr  tkam— ud  d 
Wbea  morn  iMoni^  boieath  tiM  altar  U- 
A  foiudlMa  mate,  ■  timaklaaa  naaiiGjr  I 
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VIIL 
SONNET  ON  THS  8AXS  OOOASIOR.      f  IBBUAAT  1811 

Ti  storms,  resound  the  praises  of  tout  kixigl 

And  ye  mild  seasons— in  a  sunny  clime, 

liidway  on  some  high,  hill,  while  Father  Time 

Looks  on  delighted — ^meet  in  festal  riiu^ 

And  loud  and  long  of  Winter's  triumph  sing  ! 

Singye,  with  blossoms  crowned,  and  fruits  and  flowers, 

Of  Winter's  breath.surdiarged  with  sleety  showerB» 

And  tiie  dire  flapping  of  his  hoary  wing ! 

Knit  the  blithe  dance  upon  the  soft  green  grass. 

With  feet^  hands,  eyes,  looks,  lips,  report  your  gain ; 

Whisper  it  to  the  billows  of  the  main. 

And  to  the  aerial  zej^hyrs  as  they  pass. 

That  old  decrepit  Winter — he  hi^h  slain 

That  host  which  rendered  all  your  beauties  Tain  I 


DC 

THB  DISINTBBlflirT  Of  THB  BSXAIN8  OF  THl  DVKl  »*XirOHIEK 

Dear  reliques  I  from  a  pit  of  yilest  mould 

Uprisen — ^to  lodge  among  ancestral  kings  ; 

And  to  inflict  mame's  stuutaiy  stings 

On  the  remorseless  hearts  of  men  grown  old 

In  a  blind  worship— men  perversely  bold 

Even  to  this  hour ;  yet  at  this  hour  they  ouake  ; 

And  some  their  monstrous  idol  shall  forsake; 

If  to  the  living  truth  was  ever  told 

By  aught  surrendered  from  the  hollow  grave : 

0  muraered  Prince !  meek,  loyal,  pious,  brave  \ 

The  power  of  retribution  once  was  given ; 

But  tis  a  rueful  thought  that  willow  banda 

So  often  tie  the  thunder- wielding  hands 

Of  Justice,  sent  to  earth  from  higher  heaven  1 


ODB. 


Who  rises  on  the  banks  of  Sdne, 

And  binds  her  temples  with  the  civic  wreath? 
What  joy  to  read  the  promise  of  her  mien  1 
How  sweet  to  rest.her  wide-spread  wings  beneath  i 

But  they  are  ever  playins;, 

And  twmkling  in  the  Hght, 

And  if  a  breeze  be  straying. 

That  breeze  wii]  she  invite ; 
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And  itandB  on  tiptoe,  oonaoioiia  ihe  is  fidr. 

And  cfdlB  a  look  of  Ioto  into  her  fiuoe — 

And  spreadB  her  anna — as  if  the  genial  air 

Alone  could  satisfy  her  wide  embraoe. 

— Mdt,  Prindpalitiea,  before  her,  melt ! 

Her  love  to  hailed— her  wrath  hare  feli. 

But  she  through  many  a  diange  of  form  hath  goae. 

And  stands  amidst  ye  now^  an  armdd  ereatiire^ 

Whose  panoply  is  not  a  thing  put  on. 

But  the  liTe  scales  of  a  portoitoaa  natiue^ 

That,  havine  wrought  its  way  from  birth  to  Uxth, 

Stalks  round— abhorred  by  HeaTon,  a  tennor  to  the 

I  marked  the  breathing  of  her  dragon  ereai; 
My  soul  in  man^r  a  midnu^ht  Tiaion  bowed 
Bdbre  the  meanings  whiim  our  spear  expreand ; 
Whether  the  mighty  beam,  in  Korn  npDdd, 
Threatened  her  foes— or,  pompously  at  reet^ 
Seemed  to  bisect  the  orbit  of  her  ahieU, 
Like  to  a  long  blue  bar  of  solid  dond 
At  evening  stretched  across  the  fieiy 


So  did  she  daunt  the  eartk  and  God  defy  I 
And  wheresoe'er  she  spread  her  soTereigntj, 
Pollution  tainted  all  that  was  meet  pure. 
—Have  we  not  known— and  have  we  not  to  tail 
That  Justice  seemed  to  hear  her  final  knell  I 
Faith  buried  deeper  in  her  own  deep  breast 
Her  stores — and  sighed  to  find  them  inaeenrel 
And  hope  was  maddened  by  the  drops  that  Ml 
From  shades — ^her  chosen  place  of  short-lived 
Which,  when  they  first  received  her,  ahe  bad  bkaia 
Shame  followed  shame — and  woe  supplanted  woa^ 
Is  this  the  only  change  that  Time  can  showt 
How  long  shall  vengeance  sleep)    Te  patient  baa 
Infirm  ejaculation  from  the  tongue  how '. 

Of  nations  wanting  virtue  to  be  strong 
Up  to  the  measure  of  recorded  might, — 
And  daring  not  to  feel  the  majesty  of  right  I 

Weak  spirits  are  there — ^who  would  ask. 
Upon  the  pressure  of  a  painful  thing. 
The  lion's  sinews  or  the  eagle's  wins; 
Or  let  their  wishes  loose,  in  forest  ^ade. 

Among  the  lurking  powers 

Of  herbs  and  lovely  lowers. 
That  man  may  be  accomplished  for  a  task 
Which  his  own  nature  hath  enjoined — and  whj  1 
If  when  that  interference  hath  relieved  him 

He  must  sink  down  to  lawgniiyl^ 
In  worse  than  former  helplessness, — and  lie 

Till  the  caves  roar, — and  imbecility. 

Again  engendering  anguish, 
The  same  weak  wish.  T^-vona— >^\  Vuui  before  dec 
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But  Thou,  supreme  Disposer !  miehtst  not  speed 
The  course  of  things,  and  change  uie  creed 
Which  hath  been  held  aloft  before  man's  sight, 
Since  the  first  forming  of  societies ! 
Whether,  as  bards  have  told  in  ancient  song. 
Built  up  by  soft  seducing  harmonies, — 
Or  pressed  together  by  the  appetite, 
Ana  by  the  power  of  wrong. 


XL 
SLEGIAO  YSBSES. 

FEBBUART  1816. 

'  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  Earth ! 
)  rest,  thou  doleful  mother  of  mankind !" 
K  spirit  sang'in  tones  more  plaintive  than  the  wind ; 
"  From  regions  where  no  evil  thing  has  birth 
I  come — thy  stains  to  wash  away. 
Thy  cherished  fetters  to  unbind. 
To  open  thy  sad  eyes  upon  a  milder  day ! 
— The  heavens  are  thronged  with  martyrs  that  havie  rises 
From  out  thy  noisome  prison ; 
The  penal  cayems  groan 
With  tens  of  thousands  rent  from  off  the  tree 
Of  hopeful  life, — by  battle's  whirlwind  blown 
Into  the  deserts  of  Eternity. 
Unpitied  havoo — yictims  unlamented  t 
Bnt  not  on  high,  where  madness  is  resented. 
And  murder  causes  some  sad  tears  to  flow. 
Though,  from  the  widely-sweeping  Mow, 
The  oioirs  of  angels  spread  triumphantly  augmented. 

"  False  parent  of  mankind  ! 

Obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 
I  sprinkle  thee  with  soft  celestial  dews, 
Thy  lost  maternal  heart  to  re-infuse ! 
Scattering  this  &r-fetched  moisture  from  my  wings;. 
Upon  the  act  a  l^essing  I  implore. 
Of  which  the  rivers  in  their  secret  springs, 
The  rivers  stained  so  oft  with  human  gore. 
Are  conscious  ;— may  the  like  return  no  more ! 
May  Discord — for  a  seraph's  care 
Shall  be  attended  with  a  bolder  prayer— 
May  she,  who  once  disturbed  the  seats  of  bliss. 

These  mortal  spheres  above. 
Be  chained  for  ever  to  the  black  abyss ! 
And  thou,  0  rescued  Earth,  by  peace  and  love. 
And  merciful  desires,  thy  sanctity  approve ! " 

The  spirit  ended  his  m;|rsterioii8  rite, 
koA  the  pure  vision  closed  in  darkness  m&iiWA. 

(209)  20 
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Satmtf  on  tfi*  fining  oC  Slictf. 


Of  nt«n  Wbieh  tbe 

Wu  ■oftaDBd  down  ii. .  _ 

The  ipirit  of  enjcrriDMit  and ' 

And  bopn  and  wiika^  from _, 

Vent  cireliug,  lik«  «  nnltitid*  «^ 
Tbe  budding  grares  apiMKad  Mf 
TosparthaHepsaf  Jbm:  'mjft, 
OfcanotugrecDmnlii  " 
Betn'een  theni  and  tkur ' 
There  via  laeh  d«ep  a 
That  ererr  naked  aah, : 
Yet  leafleaa,  aecnied  aa 
Vith  which  it  looked  a 

Vera  native  to  tbe  asm _, 

I  roamed  in  the  eonfDnon  of  air 

Aliie  to  all  thingi  and  ' ^' — 

At  length  I  to  a  anddo , 

In  this  continnoni  glen^  whan 

The  Btream,  w  aidnit  m  ita  OM , 

Sent  tciTth  Bocbaallinaf  ^adarand,  UiatkD 
Whicb  I  till  then  had  baud,  appMnd  th«  fota 
Of  common  pleaaon:  beutaadbird.  tblwHkk 
The  shepbenl'a  dog,  the  linnet  and  ths  OixaB^ 
Viel  wiUi  thia  wateiftl],  and  made  •  aaw 
Which,  while  [  liitesed,  aaemad  lika  the  vBd  innrtb 
Or  like  some  natanl  pndoee  of  tbe  ait. 
That  eoold  not  ceaae  to  be.    Qi*M  karci  -WM*  b«i; 
Bnt  'tvas  the  foliage  of  tba  todia,  tbe  bank. 
The  jew,  the  hoUj,  and  tba  biUipMB  thon, 
Vith  banging  iilandi  of  le^tlendent  fWni : 
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"  Our  thoughts  at  least  are  Onn  ;  aod  this  wild  u 

My  Emma,  I  will  dedicate  to  thee." 

Soondid  the  spot  become  mj  other  home, 


My  dweliiDg,  and  n 


A  nd,  of  tiie  shepherds  vho  have  seen  me  there. 
To  whom  I  somelimea  in  oar  idle  talk 
Have  told  tiia  fancy,  two  or  three,  perhaps. 
Years  after  we  aro  gone  and  in  onr  gtavea, 
When  they  haTe  caase  to  speak  of  tliia  wild  plaoe. 
May  call  it  by  the  name  of  "  Bmma'a  Dell." 
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II. 

TO  JOANNA. 

Amid  the  smoke  of  cities  did  you  pass 

Your  time  of  earl^  youth ;  and  there  you  learned, 

Prem  years  of  quiet  industry,  to  love 

The  living  beings  by  your  own  fire-side 

With  such  a  strong  devotion,  that  your  heart 

Is  slow  towards  the  sympathies  of  them 

Who  look  upon  the  hills  with  tenderness. 

And  make  dear  friendships  with  the  streams  and  gn>i 

Tet  we,  who  are  transgressors  in  this  kind, 

Dwelling,  retired  in  our  simplicity, 

Among  the  woods  and  fields,  we  love  you  well, 

Joanna  !  and  I  guess,  since  you  have  been 

So  distant  from  u£  now  for  two  long  years. 

That  you  will  gladly  listen  to  discourse 

However  triviu,  if  you  thence  are  taught 

That  thev,  with  whom  you  once  were  happy,  talk 

Familiarly  of  you  and  of  old  times. 

While  I  was  seated,  now  some  ten  days  past, 
Beneath  those  loftv  firs,  that  overtop 
Their  ancient  neighbour  the  old  steeple  tower. 
The  vicar  from  his  gloomy  house  hanl  by 
Game  forth  to  greet  me ;  and  when  he  had  asked, 
'*  How  fares  Joanna,  that  wild-hearted  maid ! 
And  when  will  she  return  to  us  V  he  paused  ; 
And,  after  short  exchange  of  village  news, 
He  with  grave  looks  demanded,  for  what  cause, 
Beyiviug  obsolete  idolatry, 
I  like  a  Bunic  priest,  in  characters 
Of  formidable  size,  had  chiselled  out 
Some  uncouth  name  upon  the  native  rook. 
Above  the  Rotha,  by  toe  forest  aide^ 
— Now,  by  those  dear  immunities  of  heart 
Engendered  betwixt  malice  and  true  lov^ 
I  was  not  loth  to  be  so  catechized. 
And  this  was  my  reply  : — **  As  it  beftl^ 
One  summer  morning  we  had  walked  abroad 
At  break  of  day,  Joanna  and  myself. 
'Twas  that  delightful  season,  when  the  broom. 
Full  flowered,  and  visible  on  every  steep, 
Along  the  copses  runs  in  veins  of  gold. 
Our  pathway  led  us  on  to  Rotha's  banks  ; 
And  when  we  came  in  front  of  that  tall  rock 
Which  looks  towards  the  east,  I  there  stopped  8boi% 
And  traced  the  loftjr  barrier  with  my  eve 
From  base  to  summit ;  such  delight  I  K>und 
To  note  in  shrub  and  tree,  in  stone  and  flower, 
That  intermixture  of  delicious  hues. 
Along  so  vast  a  surfauce,  a\i  8i\>  ouca. 
In  one  impresidon,  by  conxiecXvii^  ioT<» 
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Of  their  own  beauty,  imaged  in  the  heart. 
— ^When  I  had  gazed  perhaps  two  minutes'  space, 
Joanna,  looking  in  mjr  eyes,  beheld 
Thatrayishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep, 
Took  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again : 
That  ancient  woman  seated  on  Helm  Crag 
Was  ready  with  her  tevem  :  Hammer  Scar, 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver  How,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter  ;  southern  L<>ughri|g  heard> 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone : 
Helvellyn  ixs  into  the  clear  blue  sky 
Carried  the  lady's  voice ;  old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  spewing  trumpt ;  back  out  of  the  douda 
Of  GiJUHmara  southward  came  the  voice : 
And  Eirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  nead 
"  Now  whether,"  said  I  to  our  cordial  friend, 
Who  in  the  hey-day  of  astonishment 
Smiled  in  my  face,  ''  this  were  in  simple  truth 
A  work  accomplished  by  the  brotherhood 
Of  ancient  mountains,  or  my  ear  was  touched 
With  dreams  and  visionary  impulses. 
Is  not  for  me  to  tell ;  but  sure  I  am 
That  there  was  a  loud  uproar  in  the  hills : 
And,  while  we  both  were  listening,  to  my  side 
The  £fur  Joanna  drew,  as  if  she  wished 
To  shelter  from  some  object  of  her  fear. 
And  hence,  long  afterwurds,  when  eighteen  moons 
Were  wasted,  as  I  dianced  to  walk  alone 
Beneath  this  rock,  at  sunrise,  on  a  calm 
And  silent  morning,  I  sat  down,  and  th«re, 
In  memory  of  affections  old  and  true, 
I  chiselled  out  in  those  rude  characters 
Joanna's  name  upon  the  living  stone. 
And  I,  and  all  wno  dwell  by  my  fire-side. 
Have  called  the  lovely  rock,  *  Joanna's  Rock.' "  * 


*  In  CumlMrlaDd  and  Wetbnoreland  are  several  inaeriptloiia,  upon  the 
tive  rock,  which,  flrom  the  wiuting  of  time,  and  the  hadeneas  of  the 
yrkmanahip,  have  been  mistaken  for  Rania  They  are  without  doubt 
>man. 

The  Rotha  mentioned  in  this  poem,  is  the  river  which,  flowing  thron^h 

•  lakes  of  Grasmere  and  Rydale,  lUla  into  Wyndermere.  On  Helm 
■ag,  that  impressive  tingle  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Vale  of  Orasmere, 
a  rock  which  firom  most  points  of  view  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 

old  woman  cowering.  Close  by  this  rock  is  one  of  those  fissures  or 
vema,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called  dungeons. 
oat  of  the  mountains  here  mentioned  immediately  surround  the  Vale  of 
"vsmere ,  of  the  others,  some  are  at  a  oonaideFable  distance,  but  they 
ikiDg  to  the  same  duster. 
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IIL 

There  is  an  emiiienoe,^^f  these  our  hilla 
The  last  that  parleys  with  the  aettiiig  son. 
We  can  behold  it  from  our  orchard-seit : 
And,  when  at  evening  we  porsne  our  walk 
Along  the  public  way,  this  cliff,  ao  high 
Above  us,  and  so  distant  in  its  heish^ 
Is  visible ;  and  often  seems  to  send 
Its  own  deep  quiet  to  restore  our  hearts. 
The  meteors  make  of  it  a  favourite  haunt : 
The  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and  large 
In  the  mid  heavens,  is  never  half  ao  rair 
As  when  he  shines  above  it.     'Tis  in  truth 
The  loneliest  nlaoe  we  have  among  the  clouds. 
And  she  who  awells  with  me,  whom  I  have  loved 
With  such  communion,  that  no  place  on  earth 
Can  ever  be  a  solitude  to  me. 
Hath  to  this  lonely  summit  given  my  name* 


IV. 


A  HARROW  girdle  of  rough  stones  and  ctmis, 
A  rude  and  natural  causeway,  interposed 
Between  the  water  and  a  winding  slope 
Of  copse  and  thicket,  leaves  the  eastern  shore 
Of  Grasmere  safe  in  its  own  privacy. 
And  there,  myself  and  two  belovdd  friends. 
One  calm  September  morning,  ere  the  mist 
Had  altogether  yielded  to  the  snn. 
Sauntered  on  this  retired  and  difficult  way. 

Ill  suits  the  road  with  one  in  haste,  but  we 
Played  w  ith  our  time ;  and,  as  we  strolled  along, 
It  was  our  occupation  to  observe 
Such  objects  as  the  waves  had  tossed  ashore. 
Feather,  or  leaf,  or  weed,  or  withered  bough, 
Each  on  the  other  heaped,  along  the  line 
Of  the  dry  wreck.     And,  in  our  vacant  mood. 
Not  seldom  did  we  stop  to  watch  some  tuft 
Of  dandelion  seed  or  thistle's  beard. 
That  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  dead  calm  lake, 
S udder ly  halting  now— a  lifeless  stand  ! 
And  starting  off  again  with  freak  as  sudden  ; 
In  all  its  sportive  wanderings,  all  the  while. 
Making  report  of  an  invisible  breeze 
That  was  its  wings,  its  chariot,  and  its  horse. 
Its  very  playmate,  and  its  moving  soul. 


*  As  this  was  puUiBhed  \i\  \%0Q,  \,>ko  "^^ax^  \»«,lQit%  Y^a  "^ic^a  marrtid,  tkf 
jwTBon  alluded  to  must  \>e  \vi&  «^Xat. 
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And  often,  trifling  with  &  privifege 
Alike  indulged  to  aU,  we  paused,  one  now 
And  now  the  other,  to  pomt  out,  perchance 
To  pluck,  some  flower  or  water  weed,  too  isaix 
Either  to  be  divided  from  the  place 
On  which  it  grew,  or  to  be  left  alone 
To  its  own  beauty.    Many  such  there  are. 
Fair  ferns  and  flowers,  and  chiefly  that  tail  fern 
So  stately,  of  the  Queen  Osmunda  named 
Plant  lovelier  in  its  own  retired  abode 
On  Grasmere's  beach,  than  Naiad  by  the  sfde 
Of  Grecian  brook,  or  lady  of  the  mere. 
Sole  sitting  bv  the  shores  of  old  romance. 
So  fared  we  that  sweet  morning :  from  the  fieldsi, 
Meanwhile,  a  noise  was  heard,  the  busy  mirth 
Of  reapers,  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 
Delighted  much  to  listen  to  those  sounds, 
And,  in  the  fashion  which  I  have  described, 
Feeding  unthinking  fancies,  we  advanced 
Along  uie  indented  shore ;  when  suddenly. 
Through  a  thin  veil  of  glittering  haze,  we  saw 
Before  us,  on  a  point  01  jutting  land. 
The  tall  and  upright  figure  of  a  man 
Attired  in  peasant's  garb,  who  stood  alone, 
Angling  beside  the  margin  of  the  lake. 
That  wav  we  turned  our  steps,  nor  was  it  long 
Ere,  making  ready  oommei^  on  the  sight 
Which  then  we  saw,  with  obe  and  the  same  voice 
Did  all  cry  out  that  he  must  be  indeed 
An  idler,  ne  who  thus  could  lose  a  day 
Of  the  mid-harvest,  when  the  labourer's  hire 
Is  ample,  and  some  little  might  be  stored 
Wherewith  to  cheer  him  m  the  winter  time. 
Thus  talking  of  that  peasant,  we  approached 
Close  to  the  spot  where  with  his  rod  and  Une 
He  stood  alpne ;  whereat  he  tamed  his  head 
To  greet  us — and  we  saw  a  man  worn  down  • 
By  sickDess,  ^unt  and  lean,  with  sunken  cheeks 
And  wasted  limbs,  his  less  so  long  and  lean 
That  for  my  single  self  I  looked  at  them, 
Forgetful  of  the  Dod^  they  sustained. 
Too  weak  to  labour  m  the  harvest-field. 
The  man  was  using  his  best  skill  to  gain 
A  pittance  from  the  dead  unfeeling  lake 
That  knew  not  of  his  wants.     I  will  not  say 
What  thoughts  immediately  were  ours,  nor  how 
The  happy  idleness  of  that  sweet  morn. 
With  all  its  lovely  images,  was  changed 
To  serious  musing  and  to  self-reproach. 
Nor  did  we  fail  to  see  within  ourselves 
What  need  there  is  to  be  reserved  in  speech. 
And  temper  all  our  thoughts  with  charity. 
Therefore,  unwilling  to  forget  that  day. 
My  friend,  myself,  and  she  who  then  received 
The  same  admonishment,  have  called  t^e  pVayc/d 
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By  a  memorial  name,  nneonih  ii 

Aa  e'er  bv  mariner  was  giT«i  to  bay 

Or  foreland,  on  a  new-diaooTered  oout ; 

And  *'  Point  Baah  Judgment  **  is  the  Dime  it  bean. 


V. 

TO  H.  H. 


OcR  walk  was  fas  among  the  ancient  trees : 

There  was  no  road,  nor  any  woocboDam's  poUi ; 

But  the  thick  umbrage,  checking  the  wim  growth 

Of  weed  and  sapling,  on  the  soft  green  toil 

Beneath  the  branches,  of  itself  had  made 

A  track,  which  brought  us  to  a  slip  of  lawn. 

And  a  small  bed  of  water  in  the  woods. 

All  round  this  pool  both  flocks  and  hods  mi^t  drinli 

On  its  firm  mai^n,  even  as  from  a  well. 

Or  some  stone  luisin  which  the  herdsman's  hand 

Had  shaped  for  their  refreshment ;  nor  did  sun 

Or  wind  from  any  quarts  ever  come. 

But  as  a  blessing,  to  this  calm  recess. 

This  glade  of  water  and  this  one  green  field. 

The  spot  was  made  b^  Nature  for  herself. 

The  travellers  know  it  not,  and  'twill  remain 

Unknown  to  them  ;  but  it  is  beautifhl ; 

And  if  a  man  should  plant  his  cotta^  near, 

Should  sleep  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  trees, 

And  blend  its  waters  with  his  daily  meal. 

He  would  BO  love  it,  that  in  his  death  hour 

Its  image  would  survive  among  his  thoughts : 

And  therefore,  my  sweet  Mary,  this  still  nook. 

With  all  its  beeches,  we  have  named  from  you. 


VL 

Whbn,  to  the  attractions  of  the  busy  worid. 
Preferring  studious  leisure,  I  had  cnosen 
A  habitation  in  this  peacefrl  vale, 
Sharp  season  followed  of  continual  storm 
In  deepest  winter ;  and,  from  week  to  week. 
Pathway,  and  lane,  and  public  road  were  clogged 
With  frequent  showers  of  snow.     Upon  a  hill 
At  a  short  distance  from  my  cottage,  standa 
A  stately  fir-grove,  whither  I  was  wont 
To  hasten,  for  I  found,  beneath  the  roof 
Of  that  perenuial  shade,  a  cloistral  place 
Of  refuge,  with  an  unencumbered  floor. 
Here,  in  safe  covert,  on  t^ie  ^«3\o^  \sc^<csw. 
And,  sometimes,  on  ^  apec^L  oi  ^q^sW^^  «ax>^. 
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The  redbreast  near  me  hopped ;  nor  was  I  loth 
To  sympathise  with  vnlgar  coppice  birds 
That,  for  protection  from  the  nipping  blast, 
Hither  reared.     A  single  beech-tree  grew 
Within  this  grove  of  firs ;  and,  on  the  fc^ 
Of  that  one  beech,  appeared  a  thrash 's  nest ; 
A  last  year's  nest,  conspicuously  built 
At  such  small  elevation  from  the  ^und 
As  gave  sore  sign  that  they,  who  in  that  ho«8e 
Of  nature  and  of  love  had  made  their  homie 
Amid  the  fir-trees  all  the  summer  lon^^ 
Dwelt  in  a  tranquil  spot.    And  oftoitimes, 
A  few  sheep,  stragglers  from  some  mountain  flock, 
Would  watch  my  motions  with  suspicious  stare. 
From  the  remotest  outskirts  of  the  grove, — 
Some  nook  where  they  had  made  Uieir  final  stand. 
Huddling  together  from  two  fears — ^the  fear 
Of  me  and  of  the  storm.    Full  many  an  hour 
Here  did  I  lose.     But  in  this  grove  the  trees 
Had  been  so  thickly  planted,  and  had  thriven 
In  such  perplexed  and  intricate  arraj, 
That  vainly  did  I  seek,  between  their  stems, 
A  length  of  open  space,-- where  to  and  fro 
My  feet  might  move  without  concern  or  care : 
And,  baffled  thus,  before  the  storm  relaxed, 
I  ceased  that  shdter  to  frequent, — and  prised 
Less  than  I  wished  to  prize,  that  calm  recess. 

The  snows  dissolved,  and  eenial  spring  returned 
To  clothe  tiie  fields  with  verdure.    Other  haunts 
Meanwhile  were  mine ;  till,  one  bright  April  day. 
By  chance  retiring  from  the  glare  of  noon 
To  this  forsaken  covert,  there  I  found 
A  hoar^r  nathway  traced  between  the  trees, 
And  winaing  on  with  such  an  easy  line 
Along  a  natural  opening,  that  I  stood 
Much  wondering  at  my  own  simplicity 
How  I  could  e'er  have  made  a  friiitless  search 
For  what  was  now  so  obvious.    At  the  sight. 
Conviction  also  flashed  upon  my  mind 
That  this  same  path  (witnin  the  shady  grove 
Begun  and  ended)  by  my  brother's  steps 
HimL  been  impressed.     To  sojourn  a  short  while 
Beneath  my  roof,  he  from  the  barren  seas 
Had  newly  come — a  cherished  visitant  1 
And  much  did  it  delight  me  to  perceive 
That  to  this  opportune  recess  allured. 
He  had  surveyed  it  with  a  finer  eye, 
A  heart  more  wakeful ;  that,  more  loth  to  part 
From  |)lace  so  lovely,  he  had  worn  the  track 
By  pacing  here,  unwearied  and  alone. 
In  that  luibitual  restlessness  of  foot 
With  which  the  sailor  measures  o'er  and  o'er 
His  short  domain  upon  the  vesael's  deck, 
While  she  ia  travelling  througli  the  diean  ^^i^> 
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When  tlion  hadrt  quitted  Bsthwrniteli  iileaHDA  ibin^ 
And  token  ihj  fini  leaTe  of  thoM  green  nilb 
And  rooks  thsfc  were  the  pkrannua  of  thy  jooth, 
Teer  followed  yeer,  my  brouier  I  nnd  we  two^ 
ConTerBing  not,  knew  uttle  in  what  mooJd 
Eech  other's  minds  were  fiMhioned ;  end  si  lengtbi 
When  onoe  again  we  met  in  Grmnneire  Ysle^ 
Between  us  UM»re  was  little  other  bond 
Than  common  feelings  of  fimtemal  love. 
But  then,  a  sohool-boy,  to  the  sea  hadat  eanied 
Undyinff  reooUeetions.    Natore  there 
Was  wiUi  ihee ;  she  who  loved  oa  both,  ahe  still 
Was  with  thee ;  and  even  so  didat  thoa  beooms 
A  aUent  poet ;  from  the  solitnde 
Of  the  vast  sea  didst  hdns  a  watehffil  heait 
Still  concbant,  an  ineTitahie  ear» 
And  an  eve  practised  like  a  bliikl  man'a  tonoL 
Back  to  the  joTless  ocean  then  art  gone ; 
And  now  I  call  the  pathway  by  thy  nams^ 
And  loTe  the  fir-groye  with  a  perfect  love. 
Thither  do  I  withdraw  when  dondleas  nana 
Shine  hot,  or  wind  blows  tronbleaome  and  starang : 
And  there  I  sit  at  eyening,  when  the  steep 
Of  Silver  How,  and  Grasmere's  plaeid  lan^ 
And  one  green  island,  gleam  between  the  stems 
Of  the  dark  firs,  a  visionary  scene ; 
And,  while  I  gue  npon  the  spectacle 
Of  clouded  splendour,  on  this  dream-like  sight 
Of  solemn  loveliness,  I  think  on  thee^ 
My  brother,  and  on  all  which  thou  hast  losk 
Nor  seldom,  if  I  rightly  piees,  while  thooy 
Muttering  tiie  verses  which  I  mattered  first 
Among  the  mountains,  through  the  mMwiglit  wsteh 
Art  pacing  to  and  fro  the  vessel's  deck 
In  some  ax  region,  here,  while  o'er  my  head. 
At  every  impulae  of  the  moving  breeae^ 
The  fir-^rove  murmurs  with  a  sea-Uke  sonnd. 
Alone  r  tread  this  paUi — ^for  aught  I  know. 
Timing  my  steps  to  thine ;  and,  with  a  store 
Of  unoustmguishable  sympathies. 
Mingling  most  earnest  wishes  fox  the  daj 
When  we,  and  others  whom  we  love,  shiul  i 
A  second  time,  in  Grasmere'a  happy  Tale.* 


*Thia  wish  was  not  granted;  the  lamented  penoo, 
perlflhed  by  shipwreck,  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  as 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  yesBel  the  Emii^Ai 


net  Jong  aftei; 
oommsader  of  tbe 
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JTTBH  WITH  A  SLATB  PXVOIL,  UPOM  A  STONB,  TBB  LABOKST  OF 
i  HBAP  LTINQ  NBAB  A  DBSXBTXD  QUA&KT,  UPOM  OMB  OP  TUB 
[SLAJTDS  AT  BTSALB. 

Strangbb  I  this  hillock  of  missliapen  stones 

Is  not  a  min  of  the  ancient  time, 

Nor,  as  perchance  thou  rashly  deem'st,  the  cairn 

Of  some  old  British  chief :  'tis  nothing  more  ' 

Than  the  rude  embryo  of  a  little  dome 

Or  pleasure-house,  once  destined  to  be  built 

Among  the  birch-trees  of  this  rocky  isle. 

But,  as  it  chanced.  Sir  William  haying  learned 

That  from  the  shore  a  full-grown  man  might  wade, 

And  make  himself  a  freeman  of  this  spot 

At  any  hour  he  chose,  the  knight  fortnwith 

Desisted,  and  the  quaurry  and  we  mound 

Are  monuments  ot  his  unfinished  task. 

The  block  on  which  these  lines  are  traced,  perhaps. 

Was  once  selected  as  the  comer-stone 

Of  the  intended  pile,  which  would  haye  been 

Some  quaint  old  plaything  of  elaborate  skill. 

So  that.  I  guess,  the  linn^  and  tiie  thrush. 

And  other  little  builders  who  dwell  here. 

Had  wondered  at  the  work.    But  blame  him  not. 

For  old  Sir  William  was  a  gentle  knight 

Bred  in  this  yale,  to  which  ne  appertained 

With  all  his  ancestry.    Then  peaioe  ta  him. 

And  for  the  outrage  which  he  bad  deyised 

Entire  forgiyeness  1    But  if  thou  art  one 

On  fire  with  thy  impatience  to  become 

An  inmate  of  these  mountains, — ^if,  disturbed 

By  beautiful  conceptions,  thou  hast  hewn 

Out  of  the  quiet  rock  the  elements 

Of  thy  trim  mansion  destined  soon  to  blaze 

In  snow-white  splendour,— think  again,  and,  taught 

By  old  Sir  William  and  his  quarry,  leaye 

Thy  fragments  to  the  bramble  and  the  rose ; 

There  let  the  yemal  slow-worm  sun  himself, 

And  let  the  redbreast  hop  from  stone  to  stone. 
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n. 

WBITTIH  WITH  A  8LATX-PKHCIL,  ON  A  8TOHB,  OV  THI  8DI  Of  HI 
XOUITTAIH  or  BLACK  00MB,  OUMBUUiAVD. 

Stat,  bold  adyentorer ;  rest  awhile  thy  limbs 
On  this  oommodions  seat !  for  mach  remaiBS 
Of  bftrd  ascent  before  thoa  reach  the  top 
Of  this  huge  eminence — from  bUtcJmem  named' 
And,  to  fur-travelled  storms  of  sea  and  kod, 
A  feyourite  spot  of  toomament  and  war ! 
But  thee  may  no  sncfa  boist'roiis  visitants 
Molest ;  may  gentle  breezes  finn  thy  brow : 
And  neither  ciond  conceal,  nor  mirty  air 
Bedim,  the  grand  terraqaeous  spectacle. 
From  centre  to  circomference,  unveiled  \ 
Know,  if  thou  gmd^  not  to  prolong  Uiy  rest, 
That,  on  the  snmmit  whither  thou  art  honnd, 
A  peograjDhic  labourer  pitched  his  tent. 
With  booKs  supplied  and  instruments  of  ait, 
To  measure  height  and  distance  :  lon^y  task, 
Week  after  week  pursued  !    To  him  was  given 
Full  many  a  glimpse  (but  sparingly  bestowed 
On  timid  man)  of  Nature's  processes 
Upon  the  exalted  hills.     He  made  report 
Tnat  once,  while  there  he  plied  his  studious  work 
Within  that  canvas  dwelline,  suddenly 
The  many-coloured  map  berore  his  eyes 
Became  invisible:  for  aQ  around 
Had  darkness  fEdlen — unthreatened,  unprodaiiLfldr- 
As  if  the  golden  day  itself  had  been 
Extin^ished  in  a  moment :  total  gloom. 
In  which  he  sate  alone,  witn  unclosed  eyes, 
Upon  the  blinded  mountain's  silent  top! 


IN  THE  aROimi>S  or  OOLKORTOH,  THK  skat  OV  SIB  OEOBfll 
BEAUMOHT,  BABT.,  LXIOXSTEBSBIBB. 

Th'  embowering  rose,  the  acacia,  and  the  pine. 

Will  not  unwiUingljr  their  place  resign  ; 

If  but  the  cedar  thrive  that  near  them  stands. 

Planted  by  Beaumont's  and  by  Wordsworth's  handa 

One  wooed  the  silent  Art  with  studious  pains, — 

These  groves  have  heard  the  other's  pensive  stnins ; 

Devoted  thus,' their  spirits  did  unite 

By  interchange  of  knowledge  and  delijght. 

May  Nature's  kindliest  powers  sustain  the  tree. 

And  love  protect  it  from  all  iiyuiy  1 

And  when  its  po\ftut\a'ra3w^%a,'vv<^fc  wiMhrown, 

Darken  the  brow  oi  \.\^  m%mof\sUL  ^*«i»^ 
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And  to  a  &TOiirite  resting-place  invite. 

For  coolness  grateful  and  a  sober  light ; 

Here  may  some  painter  sit  in  future  days. 

Some  future  Poet  meditate  his  lays ; 

Not  mindless  of  that  distant  age  renowned, 

When  inspiration  hovered  o'er  this  ground, 

The  haunt  of  him  who  sang  how  spear  and  shield 

In  civil  conflict  met  on  Bosworth  field ; 

And  of  tiiat  famous  youth,*  full  soon  removed 

From  earth,  perhaps  by  Shakspeare's  self  approved, 

Fletcher's  associate,  Jooson's  fnend  beloved. 


IV. 

IN  A  OAKDSK  OF  THB  8AMX. 

On  18  the  medal  faithful  to  its  trust 

When  temples,  columns,  towers  are  laid  in  duat; 

And  'tis  a  common  ordinance  of  fate 

That  things  obscure  and  small  outlive- the  gi;ptt : 

Hence,  when  yon  mansion  and  the  flowery  tnm 

Of  this  fair  garden,  and  its  4klleys  dim. 

And  all  its  stately  trees,  are  passed  away, 

This  little  niche,  unconscious  of  decay. 

Perchance  may  still  survive.    And  be  it  known 

That  it  was  scooped  within  the  living  stone, — 

Not  by  the  slun;ish  and  ungrateful  pains 

Of  labourer  pl^ding  for  his  daily  gains  ; 

But  by  an  industry  that  wrought  in  love. 

With  help  from  female  hands,  that  proudly  strove 

To  shape  the  work,  what  time  these  walks  and  bowers 

Were  framed,  to  cheer  dark  winter's  lonely  hours. 


V. 

nilTTEN  AT  THB  RSQUBST  OF  SIR  GBORGB  BEAUMONT,  BART., 
AND  IN  HIS  NAMB,  FOR  AN  URN,  PLAOBD  BT  HIM  AT  THB 
TBBMINATION  OF  A  NXWLT-PLANTKD  AVBNUB  IN  THB  8AHB 
SR0UND8. 

• 

Tx  lime-trees,  ranged  before  this  hallowed  urn, 

Shoot  forth  with  lively  power  at  springes  return ; 

And  be  not  slow  a  stat^y  growth  to  rear 

Of  pillars,  branching  off  frt>m  year  to  year. 

Till  they  at  len^  have  frtunea  a  darksome  aisle ; — 

Like  a  recess  within  that  awful  pile 

Where  Reynolds,  'mid  our  country's  noblest  dead. 

In  the  last  sanctity  of  fame  is  laid. 


*  Besomont,  the  dramatic  poev 
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—There,  ihongh  bj  right  Um  ezoeDiiiff  minfter 
Where  death  and  ^orjr  a  joint  Mkblwfth  keep^ 
Tet  not  the  len  hu  ipirit  would  hold  dour 
Self-hidden  praiae,  and  friendahip'a  priTBte  tew 
Henoe,  on  mj  patrimonial  noanda  lia?«  I 
Raised  this  nail  tribute  to  nia  memoiy. 
From  yooth  a  nalooa  follower  of  the  art 
That  he  profened,  attached  to  him  in  heart ; 
Admiring,  kmmb  and  with  grief  and  pride 
Feeling  what  Bnglaad  Km*  ^Hmb  BeyMUidiii. 


^ 


VL 

FOR  A  BIAT  nr  THB  OBOTSB  OF  OOUBOBfOE 

BxNSATH  yon  eastern  ridge,  the  eraggj  boond, 
Ragged  and  high,  of  Chamwood'a  fbreet  groond, 
Stand  jrcif  bat,  itranger,  hidden  from  thy  fiev,     ' 
The  ivied  rains  of  fonom  Oraoe  Diea  \ 
Brst  IV  religions  hoaae,  that  day  and  night 
With  hymns  resonnded,  and  the  ehanted  rite : 
And  when  those  rites  had  oeaaed,  the  spot  gave  birU 
To  hononrable  men  of  vaiioas  worth : 
There,  on  the  margin  of  a  Btreamlet  wild. 
Did  Francis  Beaamont  sport,  an  eager  child ; 
There,  under  shadow  of  the  neighboniing  rocks, 
Sang  youthful  tales  of  shepherda  and  their  fioeka ; 
Unconscious  prelude  to  heroic  themea, 
Heart-brei^dng  tears,  and  melaneholy  dxeami 
Of  slighted  bve,  and  scorn,  and  jeakms  raoe^ 
With  which  his  genius  shook  the  bnakineu  atagb 
Communities  are  lost,  and  empLrea  die, — 
And  things  of  holy  use  unhallowed  lie ; 
They  perish ;  but  the  intellect  can  raiae. 
From  airy  words  alone,  a  pile  that  ne'er  deoaya. 


VIL 


i, 


WRITTEN  WITH  A  PBNOIL  UPON  A  8T0NR  IN  THB  WALL  OF  fl 
BOUSR  (an  OUT-HOUSB)  ON  THX  ISLAirD  AT  ftBaWfliB. 

RxTDB  is  this  edifice,  and  thou  hast  aeea 
Building,  albeit  rude,  that  hare  majntained 
Proportions  more  harmonious,  and  approaofaed 
To  somewhat  of  a  closer  fellowship 
Witii  the  ideal  grace.     Tet  as  it  ia. 
Do  take  it  in  good  part :  alas  the  poor 
Vitruyius  of  our  village  had  no  heip 
From  the  great  cit^  *,  nes^ex,  on.  the  learea 
Of  red  morocco  foVio,  aaw  ^s^i^ 
The  akeletoTia  and  Tpw-exv«^a%  ^^M^a 
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Of  beauties  yet  nnbom — the  rnstic  box, 

Snug  oot,  with  coach-honse,  shed,  and  hermitage. 

Thou  seest  a  homely  pile — ^yet  to  these  walls 

The  heifer  oomes  in  the  snow-storm,  and  here 

The  new-dropped  lamb  finds  shelter  &om  the  wind. 

And  hither  aoes  one  poet  sometimes  row 

His  pinnace,  a  small  yagrant  barge,  up-piled 

With  plenteous  store  of  heath  and  withered  fern 

(A  lacQng  which  he  with  his  sickle  cuts 

Amone  tne  mountains),  and  beneath  this  roof 

He  makes  his  summer  couch,  and  here  at  noon 

Spreads  out  his  limbs,  while,  yet  unshorn,  the  sheep, 

Panting  beneath  the  burthen  of  their  wool. 

Lie  round  him,  even  as  if  they  were  a  part 

Of  his  own  household :  nor,  while  from  his  bed 

He  through  that  door-place  looks  towards  the  lake 

And  to  the  stirring  breezes,  does  he  want 

Creations  loyely  as  the  work  of  sleep^ 

Fair  sights,  anc  visions  of  romantic  joy  ! 


^oemiet  referring  to  t|e  VeriotK  of  ®lir  9ge. 


L 
THE  OLD  CUMBERLAND  BEGGAR. 

A  DBSOBIPTIOV. 

MS  of  Beggars  to  which  the  old  man  here  described  belongs,  wlD 
tMtbly  loon  be  extinct  It  consisted  of  poor,  and,  mostly,  old  and 
rm  persons,  who  confined  themselves  to  a  stated  round  in  their 
iphboorhood,  and  had  certain  fixed  days,  on  which,  at  different 
jes,  they  regularly  received  alms,  sometimes  in  money,  but  mostly 
irovislona 

I  saw  an  aged  Beggar  in  my  walk  \ 

And  he  was  seated,  b^  the  highway  side. 

On  a  low  structure  of  rude  masonry 

Built  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  hill,  that  they 

Who  lead  their  horses  down  the  steep  rough  road 

May  thence  remount  at  ease.    The  i^ed  man 

Had  placed  his  staff  across  the  broad  smooth  stone 

That  overlays  the  pile :  and,  from  a  bag 

AU  white  with  flour,  the  dole  of  village  dames. 

He  drew  his  scraps  and  frupnents,  one  by  one  : 

And  scanned  them  with  a  fixed  and  serious  look 

Of  idle  computation.     In  the  sun, 

Upon  the  second  step  of  that  small  pVle, 

Surrounded  hj  thoie  wild,  unpeopled  \uV\m, 
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He  saty  and  ate  his  food  in  solitude : 
And  ever,  scattered  from  his  palsied  hand. 
That,  still  attempting  to  prevent  tiie  waste. 
Was  haffled  still,  the  crumbs  in  little  showers 
Fell  on  the  ground ;  and  the  small  mountain  birds. 
Not  yenturing  yet  to  peck  their  destined  meal. 
Approached  within  the  length  of  half  his  sta£f. 

Him  from  my  childhood  have  I  known;  and  then. 
He  was  so  old,  he  seems  not  older  now; 
He  travels  on,  a  solitary  man. 
So  helpless  in  anpearance,  that  for  him 
The  sauntering  norseman  traveller  does  not  throw 
With  careless  hand  his  alms  upon  the  ground, 
But  stops,  that  he  may  safely  lod^e  the  coin 
Within  the  old  man's  nat;  nor  quits  him  so. 
But  still,  when  he  has  given  his  horse  the  r^. 
Towards  the  aged  Beggar  turns  a  look 
Side*long,  and  half  reverted.    She  who  tends 
The  toll-gate,  when  iu  summer  at  her  door 
She  turns  her  wheel,  if  on  the  road  she  sees 
The  aged  Beggar  coming,  quits  her  work, 
And  lifts  the  latch  for  Mm  that  he  may  pass. 
The  post-boy,  when  his  rattling  wheels  o  ertake 
The  aged  B^;ar  in  the  woody  lane. 
Shouts  to  him  from  behind;  and,  if  perchance 
The  old  man  does  not  change  his  course,  the  boy 
Turns  with  less  noisy  wheels  to  the  road-side. 
And  passes  gently  by, — without  a  curs^ 
Upon  his  Hps,  or  anger  at  his  heart. 
He  travels  on,  a  solitary  man, — 
His  age  has  no  companion.     On  the  ground 
His  eyes  are  turned,  and,  as  he  moves  along. 
They  move  along  the  ground;  and,  evermore. 
Instead  of  common  and  habitual  sight 
Of  fields  with  rural  works,  of  hill  and  dale. 
And  the  blue  sky— one  litue  span  of  earth 
Is  all  his  prospect.     Thus,  from  day  to  day, 
Bowbent,  his  eyes  for  ever  on  the  ground. 
He  plies  his  weary  journey;  seeing  still. 
And  never  knowing  that  he  sees,  some  straw. 
Some  scattered  leaf,  or  marks  which,  in  one  track, 
The  naUs  of  cart  or  chariot- wheel  have  left 
Impressed  on  the  white  road, —  in  the  same  line, 
At  distance  still  the  same.     Poor  traveller ! 
His  sta£f  trails  with  him  ;  scarcely  do  his  feet 
Disturb  the  summer  dust :  he  is  so  still 
In  look  and  motion,  that  the  cottage  curs. 
Ere  he  have  passed  the  door,  will  turn  away, 
Weary  of  barking  at  him.     Bovs  and  girls. 
The  vacant  and  the  busy,  maids  and  youths. 
And  urchins  newly  breeched — all  pass  him  by : 
Him  even  the  slow-paced  waggon  leaves  behind. 

But  deem  not  t\iia  maa  wit^eea.    ^\ib.\MiQx«a\  i;^ 
Who  are  so  readeaaVii^out  'siiado*.,— -^^ 
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Who  have  a  broom  still  ready  in  your  bands 
To  rid  the  world  of  nuisances  ^  ye  proud, 
Heait-swoki,  while  in  your  pnde  ye  contemplate 
Tour  talents,  power,  and  wisdom,  deem  him  nut 
A  burden  of  the  earth.    'Tis  Nature's  law 
That  none,  the  meanest  of  created  things. 
Of  forms  created  the  most  vile  and  brute, 
The  dullest  or  most  noxious,  should  exist 
DiToreed  firom  good — a  spirit  and  puhri9  of  good, 
A  life  and  soul,  to  eyery  mode  of  being 
Inseparably  linked.     While  thus  he  creeps 
From  door  to  door,  the  villagers  in  him 
Behold  a  record  which  together  binds- 
Fast  deeds  and  offices  of  charity,* 
Else  unremembered,  and  so  keens  alive 
The  kincUy  mood  in  hearts  which  lapse  of  years. 
And  that  half  wisdom  half  experience  gives, 
Make  ^ow  to  feel,  and  by  sure  steps  resign 
To  selfishness  and  cold  oblivious  cares. 
Among  the  farms  and  solitsrv  huts, 
Hamlets,  and  thinly  scattered  villat^H, 
Where'er  the  aged  Beggar  takes  his  rounds, 
The  mild  necessity  of  use  compels 
To  acts  of  love ;  and  habit  does  the  work 
Of  reason;  yet  prepares  that  after  joy 
Which  reason  cherishes.    And  thus  the  soul^ 
By  that  sweet  taste  of  pleasure  unpursned. 
Doth  find  itself  insensibly  disposea 
To  virtue  and  true  goodness.    Some  there  iare. 
By  their  good  works  exalted,  lofty  minds 
And  meditative,  authors  of  delight 
And  happiness,  which  to  the  end  of  time 
Will  live,  and  spread,  and  kindle;  minds  like  these. 
In  childhood,  from  this  solitary  being, 
This  helpless  wanderer,  have  perchance  reodved 
(A  thing  more  precious  far  than  all  that  books 
Or  the  solicitudes  of  love  can  do !) 
That  first  mild  touch  of  sympathy  and  thought. 
In  which  they  found  their  kindred  with  a  world 
Where  want  and  sorrow  were.    The  easy  man 
Who  sits  at  his  own  door, — and,  like  the  pear 
Which  overhangs  his  head  from  the  green  wall. 
Feeds  in  the  sunshine;  the  robust  and  youns. 
The  prosperous  and  unthinking,  they  who  five 
Sheltiered,  and  flourish  in  a  littie  ^ve 
Of  their  own  kindred;  aJl  behold  in  him 
A  silent  monitor,  which  on  their  minds 
Must  needs  impress  a  transitory  thought 
Of  self-congratulation,  to  the  heart 
Of  each  ret^dling  his  peculiar  boons. 
His  charters  and  exemptions;  and^  perchance^ 
Though  he  to  no  one  give  the  fortitude 
And  circumspection  needful  to  preserve 
His  present  blessings,  and  to  husband  up 
The  respite  of  the  season,  he,  at  leaatr— 
And  'tia  no  vnlg&r  8ervice->makea  ihem  f^V 
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Yet  further.     Many,  I  believe,  there  are 
Who  live  a  life  of  Tirtuous  decency. 
Men  who  can  hear  the  Decalogue  and  feel 
No  self-reproach:  who  of  the  moral  law 
Established  in  the  land  where  they  abide 
Are  strict  observers ;  and  not  negligent. 
Meanwhile,  in  any  tenderness  of  heart 
Or  act  of  love  to  those  with  whom  we  dwell, 
Their  kindred,  and  the  children  of  their  blood. 
Praise  be  to  such,  and  to  their  slumbers  peace ! 
— But  of  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abject  poor. 
Go,  and  demand  of  him,  if  there  be  here 
In  this  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds. 
And  these  inevitable  charities. 
Wherewith  to  satisfy  the  human  soul  ? 
No  !  man  is  dear  to  man;  the  poorest  poor 
Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life 
When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been 
Themselves,  the  fathers  and  the  dealers-out 
Uf  some  small  blessings — have  been  kind  to  such 
As  needed  kindness— for  this  single  cause. 
That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  .heart. 
— Such  pleasure  is  to  one  kind  being  known, 
My  neighbour,  when  with  punctual  care,  each  week 
Duly  as  Friday  comes,  though  pressed  herself 
By  her  o^/n  wants,  she  from  her  chest  of  meal 
Takes  one  unsparing  handful  for  the  scrip 
Of  this  old  mendicant,  and,  from  her  door 
Retiuning  with  exhilarated  heart. 
Sits  by  her  fire,  and  builds  her  hope  in  heaven. 

Then  let  liim  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head ! 
And  while  in  that  vast  solitude  to  which 
The  tide  of  things  has  led  him,  he  appears 
To  breathe  and  live  but  for  himself  alone — 
Unblamed,  uninjured,  let  him  bear  about 
The  g(;od  which  the  benignant  law  of  Heayen 
Has  hung  around  him  :  and,  while  life  is  his, 
Still  let  him  prompt  the  unlettered  villagers 
To  tender  offices  and  pensive  thoughts. 
Then  let  him  pass,  a  blessing  on  his  head  ! 
And,  long  as  he  can  wander,  let  him  breathe 
The  freshness  of  the  valleys :  let  his  blood 
Struggle  with  frosty  air  and  winter  snows: 
And  let  the  chartered  wind  that  sweeps  the  heath 
Beat  his  grey  locks  against  his  withered  face. 
Reverence  the  hope  whose  vital  anxiousness 
Gives  the  last  human  interest  to  his  heart. 
May  never  House,  misnamed  "of  Industry," 
Make  him  a  captive  !  for  that  pent  up  din. 
Those  life-consuming  sounds  that  clog  the  air. 
Be  his  the  natural  silence  of  old  age  \ 
Let  him  be  free  of  mountain  solitudes; 
A  nd  have  around  \i\Ta,  ^'WXJtiftx'Visas^  <5t  ■^<at^ 
The  pleasant  meloOL-s  ol  ^QW^\A\i\x^s^ 
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Few  are  his  pleasures:  if  his  eyes  have  now 
Been  doomea  so  long  to  settle  on  the  earth. 
That  not  without  some  effort  they  behold 
The  countenance  of  the  horizontal  sun, 
Rising  or  setting— let  the  light  at  least 
Find  a  free  entrance  to  their  languid  orbs. 
And  let  him,  wlieire  and  when  he  will,  sit  down 
Beneath  the  trees/  or  by  the  grassy  banl^ 
Of  highway  side,  and  with  the  little  birds 
Shaxe  his  chance-gathered  meal ;  and,  finally. 
As  in  the  eye  of  Nature  he  has  liyed, 
Bo  in  the  eye  of  Nature  let  him  die  I 


n. 

THE  FARMEB  OF  TILSBURY  VALE. 

'Tis  not  for  th'  unfeeling,  the  falsely  refined, 
The  squeamish  in  taste,  and  the  narrow  of  mind, 
And  the  small  critic  wielding  his  delicate  pen. 
That  I  sing  of  old  Adam,  the  pride  of  old  men. 

He  dwells  in  the  centra  of  London's  wide  town ; 
His  staff  is  a  sceptre — his  grey  hairs  a  crown; 
Erect  as  a  sunflower  he  stsmds,  and  the  streak 
Of  the  unfaded  rose  is  expressed  on  his  cheek. 

'Mid  the  dews,  in  the  sunshine  of  mom, — 'mid  the  joy 
Of  the  fields,  he  collected  that  bloom,  when  a  boy; 
There  fashioned  that  countenance,  which,  in  spite  of  a  stain 
That  his  life  hath  received,  to  the  last  will  remain. 

A  farmer  he  was  ;  and  his  house  far  and  near 

Was  the  boast  of  the  country  for  excellent  cheer: 

How  oft  have  I  heard,  in  sweet  Tilsbury  VaJe, 

Of  the  silver-rimmed  horn  whence  he  dealt  his  good  ale. 

Yet  Adam  was  far  as  the  furthest  from  ruin, 

His  fields  seemed  to  know  what  their  master  was  doing ;   • 

And  turnips,  and  corn -land,  and  meadow,  and  lea. 

All  caught  the  infection — as  generous  z&  he. 

Yet  Adam  prized  little  the  feast  and  the  bowl, — 
The  fields  better  suited  the  ease  of  his  soul : 
He  strayed  through  the  fields  like  an  indolent  wight. 
The  quiet  of  Nature  was  Adam's  delight. 

For  Adam  was  simple  in  thought,  and  the  poor. 
Familiar  with  him,  made  an  inn  of  his  door : 
He  gave  them  the  best  that  he  had ;  or,  to  say 
What  less  m&y  mislead  you— they  took  it  away. 
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Thus  thirty  smooth  years  did  he  thrive  on  his  fiurm ; 
The  genius  of  plenty  preserved  him  from  harm : 
At  length,  what  to  most  is  a  season  of  sorrow. 
His  means  are  run  out, — he  must  b^  or  must  bdrrow. 

To  the  neighbours  he  went,— all  were  free  with  their  mooey; 
For  his  hive  had  so  long  been  replenished  with  honey 
That  they  dreamt  not  of  dearth.    He  continaed  his  rounds. 
Knocked  here,  and  knocked  there — pounds  still  adding  to 

pounds. 

He  paid  what  he  could  with  this  ill-gotten  pelf. 
And  something,  it  might  be,  reserved  for  himself : 
Then  (what  is  too  true),  without  hinting  a  word. 
Turned  his  back  on  the  country ;  and  off  like  a  bird. 

You  lift  up  your  eyes !  and  I  guess  that  you  frame 
A  judgment  too  harsh  of  the  sin  and  the  shame ; 
In  him  it  was  scarcely  a  business  of  art, 
For  this  he  did  all  in  the  tase  of  his  heart. 

To  London— a  sad  emigration  I  ween — 
With  his  grey  hairs  he  went  from  the  brook  and  the  green; 
And  there,  with  small  wealth  but  his  1^  and  his  hands, 
As  lonely  he  stood  as  a  crow  on  the  saaos. 

All  trades,  as  needs  was,  did  old  Adam  assnme, — 
Served  as  stable-boy,  errand-boy,  porter,  apd  groom  ; 
But  Nature  is  gracious,  necessity  kind. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  shame  that  may  lurk  in  his  mind. 

He  seems  ten  birth -days  younger,  is  green  and  is  stout; 
Twice  as  fast  as  before  does  his  blood  run  about ; 
You  would  say  that  each  hair  of  his  beard  was  alive. 
And  his  fingers  are  busy  as  bees  in  a  hive. 

For  he's  not  like  an  old  man  that  leisurely  goes 
About  work  that  he  knows,  in  a  track  that  he  knows ; 
But  often  his  mind  is  compelled  to  demur. 
And  you  guess  that  the  more  then  his  body  must  stir. 

In  the  throng  of  the  town  like  a  stranger  is  he. 
Like  one  whose  own  country's  far  over  the.  sea  ; 
And  Nature,  while  through  the  great  city  he  hies. 
Full  ten  times  a  day  takes  his  heart  by  surprise. 

This  gives  him  the  fancy  of  one  that  is  young. 
More  of  soul  in  his  face  than  of  words  on  his  tongue; 
Like  a  maiden  of  twenty  he  trembles  and  sighs. 
And  tears  of  fifteen  have  come  into  his  eyes. 

What's  a  tem petit  to  him,  or  the  dry  parching  heats t 
Yet  he  watches  ihe  clouds  that  pass  over  the  streets ; 
With  a  look  of  such  eainestness  often  will  stand. 
You  might  think  he'd  twelve  reapers  at  work  in  ihe  Strand 

VFhere  proud  Covent  Garden,  m  dftftcAa.\A\tfixa% 
O/snoHT  and  hoar-frost,  spTeaAa\ieT  ^roXX.  wA\sL«t  ^«««fc. 
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Old  Adam  will  smile  at  the  pains  that  have  made 
Poor  Winter  look  fine  in  such  strange  masqnerade. 

'Mid  coaches  and  chariots,  a  waggon  of  straw^ 
Like  a  magnet,  the  heart  of  old  Adam  can  draw; 
With  a  thousand  soft  pictures  his  memory  will  team, 
And  his  hearing  is  touched  with  the  sounds  of  a  dream. 

Up  the  Haymarket  hill  he  oft  whistles  his  way, 
Tnrusts  his  hands  in  the  waggon,  and  smells  at  the  hay; 
He  thinks  of  the  fields  he  so  often  hath  mown, 
And  is  happy  as  if  the  rich  freight  were  his  own. 

But  chiefly  to  Smithfield  he  loTes  to  repair, — 
If  you  pass  by  at  morning  you'll  meet  with  him  there : 
The  breath  of  the  cows  tou  may  see  him  inhale, 
And  his  heart  all  Uie  while  is  in  Tilsbury  Yale. 

Now  farewell,  old  Adam  !  when  low  thou  art  laid. 
May  one  blade  of  grass  spring  up  oyer  thy  head ; 
And  I  hope  that  thy  grave,  wheresoever  it  be. 
Will  hear  the  wind  sigh  through  the  leaves  of  a  ti'ee. 


IIL 

THB  SMALL  CELANDINE. 

« 

Thbrb  is  a  flower,  the  Lesser  Celandine, 
That  shrinks,  like  many  more,  from  cold  and  rain ; 
And,  the  first  moment  that  the  sun  may  shine, 
Bright  as  the  sun  itself,  'tis  out  again  1 

When  hailstones  have  been  falling,  swarm  and  swarm. 
Or  blasts  the  green  field  and  the  trees  distressed. 
Oft  have  I  seen  it  muflied  up  from  harm. 
In  olose  self-shelter,  like  a  thing  at  rest. 

But  lately,  one  rough  day,  this  flower  I  passed. 
And  recognised  it,  though  an  altered  form, 
Now  standing  forth  an  offering  to  the  blast. 
And  buffeted  at  will  by  rain  and  storm. 

I  stopped,  and  said,  with  inly-muttered  voice, 
"  It  oloth  not  love  tne  shower,  nor  seek  the  cold : 
This  neither  is  its  courage  nor  its  choice. 
But  its  necessity  in  beiag  old. 

"  The  sunshine  may  not  bless  it,  nor  the  dew; 
It  cannot  help  itself  in  its  decay: 
Stiff  in  its  memben^  withered,  changed  of  hue." 
And  in  my  spleen,  i  smiled  that  it  was  gitiy. 

7o  be  aorodigBl'B  £ivoaTite>-ihen,  votm  \.ratV, 
A  miaer  t  peDuoner— behold  our  lot  \ 
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0  man !  that  from  thr  fiur  and  rfiining  yoath 
Age  might  bat  take  toe  thiiiga  yoafch  needed  not ! 


IV. 
ANIMAL  TRANQUILLITY  ANP  DBGAY. 

ABKnOR. 

Tbb  little  hedge-row  biida. 
That  peck  along  the  road,  regard  faim  not. 
He  trayeU  on,  and  in  hia  £ue,  hia  step. 
His  gait,  is  one  expression ;  every  limb. 
His  Took  and  bending  figure,  all  bespeuE 
A  man  who  does  not  move  with  pain,  bat  morei 
With  thought.    He  is  insensibly  sabdaed 
To  settled  quiet :  he  is  one  by  whom 
All  effort  seems  forgotten ;  one  to  whom 
Long  patience  hath  such  mild  composare  given, 
That  patience  now  doth  seem  a  thing  of  which 
He  hiOh  no  need.    He  is  by  Natoreled 
To  peace  8o  perfect,  that  the  youne  behold 
Witn  envy,  what  the  old  man  hardly  feela. 


V. 

THE  TWO  THIEVES ;  OB,  THE  LAST  STAGE  OF 

AYABIGE. 

0  HOW  that  the  genius  of  Berwick  were  mine^ 
And  the  skill  which  he  learned  on  the  banka  of  the  Tyne. 
Then  the  muses  might  deal  with  me  jost  as  they  choee^ 
For  I'd  take  my  last  leave  both  of  verse  Kod  of  pnoee. 

What  feats  would  I  work  with  mv  magical  hand] 
Book-learniug  and  books  should  be  bcmiahed  the  hud: 
And  for  hunger  and  thirst,  and  such  tronbleeflnne  oalls, 
Every  ale-house  should  then  have  a  feast  on  its  walls, 

The  traveller  would  hang  his  wet  clothes  on  a  chair : 
Let  them  smoke,  let  them  bum,  not  a  straw  would  be  euc 
For  the  Prodigal  Son,  Joseph's  Dream  and  hisSheaivi^ 
Oh,  what  would  they  be  to  my  tale  of  Two  Thieves! 

Little  Dan  is  unbreeched,  he  is  three  birth-days  old. 
His  grandsire  that  age  more  than  thirty  times  told : 
There  are  ninety  good  seasons  of  fair  and  fool  weatlw 
Between  them — and  both  go  a-stealing  together. 

With  chips  is  the  caTpen\«r  t^Tc^Sx^Vv^^mR — 
is  a  cart-load  of  peaVa  a^  an  oVi  waii«aiJ*<i««e— 
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Old  Daniel  his  hand  to  the  treasure  will  slide, 
And  his  grandson's  as  husy  at  work  by  his  side ! 

Old  Daniel  begins,  he  stops  short — and  his  eye, 
Through  the  lost  look  of  dotage,  is  cunning  and  sly, 
'Tis  a  look  which  at  this  time  is  hardly  his  own, 
But  tells  a  plain  tale  of  the  days  that  are  flown. 

Dan  once  had  a  heart  which  was  moved  by  the  wires 
Of  manifold  pleasures  and  many  desires : 
And  what  if  he  cherished  his  purse  1    'Twas  no  more 
Than  treading  a  path  trod  by  thousands  before. 

'Twas  a  path  trod  by  thousands ;  but  Daniel  is  one 
Who  went  something  further  than  others  have  gone : 
And  now  with  old  Daniel  you  see  how  it  fares ; 
Tou  see  to  what  end  he  has  brought  his  grey  hairs. 

The  pair^uJly  forth  hand  in  hand :  ere  the  sun 
Has  peered  0  er  the  beeches  their  work  is  b^gun  ; 
And  yet,  into  whatever  sin  they  may  fall, 
This  child  but  half  knows  it,  and  that  not  at  all. 

Q^hey  hunt  through  the  streets  with  deliberate  tread, 
And  each,  in  his  turn,  is  both  leader  and  led ; 
And  wherever  they  carry  their  plots  and  their  wiles, 
Eveiy  face  in  the  village  is  dimpled  with  smiles. 

Neither  checked  by  the  rich  nor  the  needy  they  roam  ; 
For  grey-headed  Dan  has  a  daughter  at  home. 
Who  will  gladly  repair  all  the  damage  that's  done : 
And  three,  were  it  asked,  would  be  rendered  for  one. 

Old  man  !  whom  so  oft  I  with  pity  have  eyed, 
I  love  thee,  and  love  the  sweet  Doy  at  thy  side : 
Long  yet  mayst  thou  live !  for  a  teacher  we  see 
That  lifts  up  the  veil  of  our  nature,  in  thee. 


VL 

THE  MATRON  OF  JEDBURGH  AND  HER  HUSBAND. 

Lt  Jedburgh,  In  the  course  T)f  a  tour  iii  Scotland,  my  companion  and  I 
went  into  private  lodgings  for  a  few  days;  and  the  IbllowiDg  verses 
were  called  forth  by  the  character  and  domestic  situation  of  our 
hostess. 

Age  !  twine  thy  brows  with  fresh  spring  flowers ! 

And  call  a  train  of  laughing  hours  1 

And  bid  them  dance,  and  bid  them  sing ; 

And  thou,  too,  mingle  in  the  ring  1 

Take  to  thy  heart  a  new  delight ; 

If  not,  make  merrv  in  despite  I 

'For  there  is  one  who  scorns  thy  xKrvret  \ 
But  dance!  for,  under  Jedburgh  To^«, 
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There  liTetli,  in  Uie  prime  of  gke, 

A  woman,  whoee  yean  are  aeren^-ihTBe^ 

And  the  will  dance  and  ling  with  thee. 

Nay,  start  not  at  that  fi^nret  there  1 
Him  who  is  rooted  to  hu  ohair — 
Look  at  him— look  again  I  for  he 
Hath  long  been  of  thy  iamOy.     . 
With  legs  that  moTe  not,  if  they  ean. 
And  usdees  amis,  a  trunk  of  man. 
He  sits ;  and  with  a  Taoant  ^; 
A  sight  to  make  a  stnnger  ai^h  \ 
Dea^  drooping,  that  is  now  hu  doom : 
His  world  u  in  this  single  room. 
Is  this  a  plaoe  for  mirth  and  oheei^ 
Can  merry-making  enter  heret 

The  joyous  woman  is  the  mate 
Of  him  in  that  forlorn  estate  t 
He  breathes  a  subtenaneoua  damp ; 
But  bright  as  Tesper  shines  her  lamp : 
He  is  as  mute  as  Jedburgh  Tower ; 
She  jocund  as  it  was  of  yore. 
With  all  its  braTer?  on ;  in  times. 
When,  all  aliTO  with  merry  ohimes^ 
Upon  a  sun-bright  mom  of  May, 
It  roused  the  Tale  to  holiday. 

I  pnuse  thee,  Matron  !  and  thy  dne 
Is  praise — ^heroic  praise,  and  true ! 
With  admiration  I  behold 
Thy  gladness,  unsubdued  and  bold-: 
Thy  looks,  thy  gestures,  all  preeent 
The  picture  of  a  life  well  spent : 
This  do  I  see,  and  something  more ; 
A  strength  unthoug;ht  of  heretofore  I 
Delighted  am  I  for  thy  sake, . 
And  yet  a  higher  joy  partake. 
Our  human  nature  throws  away 
Its  second  twilight,  and  lo(^  gay : 
A  land  of  promise  and  of  pride 
Unfolding,  wide  as  life  is  wide. 

Ah  1  see  her  helpless  chaige  I  eneloeed  ' 

Within  himself,  as  seems — eompoaed ; 

To  fear  of  loss,  and  hope  of  gain. 

The  strife  of  happiness  and  pain. 

Utterly  dead  !  yet,  in  the  ^nise 

Of  little  infants,  when  their  eye* 

Begin  to  follow  to  and  fro 

The  persons  that  before  them  go. 

He  tracks  her  motions,  quick  or  oloWk 

Her  buoyant  apmV.  casi  'o^'^^ 

Where  commouck'Mxlxun»Mk^«»£i&.Wi\, 
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She  strikes  upon  him  with  the  heat 
Of  Julj  sun ;  he  feels  it  sweet : 
An  animal  delight,  though  dim — 
'Tis  all  that  now  remains  for  him  !  ^ 

I  looked,  I  scanned  her  o'er  and  o'er : 
The  more  I  looked^  I  wondered  more ; 
When  suddenly  I  seemed  t'  espy 
A  trouble  in  her  strong  black  eye ; 
A  remnant  of  uneasy  light, 
A  flash  of  something  over  bright !  ^ 
And  soon  she  made  this  matter  plaiuj 
And  told  me,  in  a  thoughtful  strain. 
That  she  had  borne  a  heavy  yoke, 
Been  stricken  by  a  twofold  stroke  ; 
Hi-health  of  bod^,  and  had  pined 
Beneath  worse  ailments  of  the  mind. 

So  be  it ! — but  let  praise  ascend  ^ 
To  Him  who  is  our  Lord  and  Friend  1 
Who  from  disease  and  suffering 
Hath  called  for  Uiee  a  second  spring : 
Repaid  thee  for  that  sore  distress 
By  no  untimely  joyousnessj 
Which  makes  of  thine  a  blissful  state^ 
And  cheers  thy  melancholy  mate ! 


VIL 

8OMNKT. 


"  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name," 

Though  narrow  be  that  old  man's  cares,  and  near, 

The  poor  old  man  is  greater  than  he  seems  ; 

For  he  hath  waking  empire,  wide  as  dreams ; 

An  ample  sov'reignty  01  eye  and  ear. 

Rich  are  his  wal^s  with  supernatural  cheer; 

The  region  of  his  inner  spirit  teems 

With  vital  sounds,  and  monitory  gleams 

Of  high  astonishment  and  pleasing  fear. 

He  the  seven  birds  hath  seen,  that  never  part,— 

Seen  the  "  Seven  Whistlers"  in  their  nightly  rounds, 

And  counted  them  ;  and  oftentimes  will  start — 

For  overhead  are  sweeping  *'  Ghibriel's  Hounds," 

Doomed,  with  their  impious  lord,  the  flying  hart 

To  chase  for  ever  on  atrial  grounc|. 


d 
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VIIL 

CUR  THE  SPOT  WHERE  THE  HERMITAGE  STOOD  OIT  ST.  HERBSr 

ISLAND,  DERWENTWATKB. 

This  island,  guarded  from  pro&ne  approach 

By  iDOuntaius  high  and  waters  wideJy  spread. 

Is  that  recess  to  wliich  St.  Herbert  came 

In  life's  decline  :  a  self- secluded  man. 

After  long  exercise  in  social  cares 

And  offices  humane,  intent  t'  adore 

The  Deity  with  undistracted  mind. 

And  meditate  on  everlasting  things. 

—Stranger  !  this  shapeless  heap  of  stones  and  earth 

(Long  be  its  mossy  covering  undisturbed  !) 

Is  reverenced  as  a  vestige  of  the  abode 

In  which,  through  many  seasons,  from  the  world 

Removed,  and  the  aflfections  of  the  world. 

He  dwelt  in  solitude.     But  he  had  left 

A  fellow-labourer,  whom  the  good  man  loved 

As  his  own  soul ;  and  when  within  his  cave 

Alone  he  knelt  before  the  crucifix. 

While  o'er  the  lake  the  cataract  of  Lodore 

Pealed  to  his  orisons,  and  when  he  paced 

Along  the  beach  of  this  small  isle,  and  thought 

Of  his  companion,  he  would  pray  that  both 

(Now  that  their  earthly  duties  were  fulfilled) 

Might  die  in  the  same  moment.     Nor  in  vain 

So  prayed  he  :  as  our  chronicles  report, 

Though  here  the  hermit  numbered  his  last  day. 

Far  from  St.  Cuthbert,  his  beloved  friend. 

Those  holy  men  both  died  in  the  same  hour. 


€pttapl)£(  antr  ^legtac  ^oentf^. 


EPITAPHS 

TRANSLATED    FROM  OHIABRERA. 
I. 

Perhaps  some  needful  service  of  the  st^te 
Drew  Titus  from  the  depth  of  studious  bowers, 
And  doomed  him  to  contend  in  faithless  courts, 
Where  gold  determines  between  right  and  wrong. 
Vet  did  at  lengtVi  \\ia  Yo-^aW.^  oi  \\«a.Tt, 
And  his  pure  native  ^emua, X^^A \vvkv\5(w2«. 
^0  wait  upon  the  brVg\v\.  an^  ^TwivoNxal^x^fe, 
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Whom  heliad  eairly  loved.     And  not  in  vain 

Such  course  he  held  !    Bologna's  learned  schools 

Were  gladdened  by  the  sage  s  voice,  and  hung 

With  fondness  on  these  sweet  Nestorian  strains. 

^There  pleasure  crowned  his  days,  and  all  his  thoughts 

A  roseate  fragrance  breathed.     0  human  life, 

That  never  art  secure  from  dolorous  change  1 

Behold  a  hi^h  injunction  suddenly 

To  Amo's  side  conducts  him,  and  he  chained 

A  Tuscan  audience,  but  full  soon  wa^  called 

To  the  perpetual  silence  of  the  grave. 

Mourn,  Italy,  the  loss  of  him  who  stood 

A  champion,  steadfast  and  invincible, 

To  quell  the  rage  of  literary  war  ! 


II. 

0  THOU  who  movest  onward  with  a  mind 
Intent  upon  thy  way,  pause,  though  in  haste  1 
'Twill  be  no  fruitless  moment.     I  was  bom 
Within  Savona's  walls,  of  gentle  blood. 
On  Tiber's  banks  my  youtn  was  dedicate 
To  sacred  studies ;  and  the  Roman  shepherd 
Qave  to  my  charee  Urbino's  numerous  flock. 
Much  did  I  watch,  much  laboured  ;  nor  had  power 
To  escape  from  many  strange  indignities ; 
Was  smitten  by  the  great  ones  of  the  world. 
But  did  not  fall ;  for  virtue  braves  ail  shocks. 
Upon  herself  resting  immovably. 
Me  did  a  kindlier  fortune  then  invite 
To  serve  the  glorious  Henry,  king  of  France, 
And  in  his  hands  I  saw  a  high  reward 
Stretched  out  for  my  aocei»tanoe ;  but  death  came. 
Now,  reader,  learn  from  tnis  my  £stte,  how  false, 
How  tr^u^erous  to  her  promise  is  the  world. 
And  trust  in  God,  to  whose  eternal  doom 
Must  bend  the  sceptred  potentates  of  earth. 


There  never  breathed  a  man  who  when  his  life 
Was  closing,  might  not  of  that  life  relate 
Toils  long  and  hard.     The  warrior  will  report 
Of  wounds,  and  bright  swords  flashing  in  the  field. 
And  blast  of  trumpets.     He,  who  hath  been  doomed 
To  bow  his  forehead  in  the  courts  of  kings, 

*  Jvl  vivea  glocondo  e  i  suol  pensleri 
Erano  tutU  rone. 
The  Tmuiatw  luui  not  akUl  tu  come  nearerto  hi&  cit\9\Ti«au 
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Will  tell  of  fraud  and  nefor-ceMiiig  bate^ 
Knvy,  and  heart-inqiiifltade,  derived 
Prom  intricate  cabala  of  traaolieiraiia  friflDd*. 
I,  wbo  on  Clipboard  lived  from  eariiart  yontlii 
Gonld  repreaent  tbe  oountenanoe  horriUe 
Of  the  vexed  waters,  and  tlie  indignani  nge 
Of  Anster  and  Bodtea.    FortT  jean 
Over  tbe  well-steered  gaUeya  aid  I  rule  :— 
From  bnge  Feloms  to  tb'  Atlantio  pillan, 
Rises  no  mountain  to  mine  ^yea  unknown: 
And  the  broad  gulfii  I  trayened  offc  and  on: 
Of  every  doud  whiob  in  tbe  beavena  migbt  star^ 
I  knew  the  foroe ;  and  hence  the  rough  aea's  pride 
Availed  not  to  my  vessel's  overthrow. 
What  noble  pomp  and  frequent  have  not  I 
On  re^  decks  beheld  1  yet  in  the  end 
I  learn  that  one  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  eqoiJize  the  loftj  and  the  low. 
We  sail  the  sea  of  life — a  calm  one  finds. 
And  one  a  (flRfMrt— and,  the  Tovage  o'er. 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  ua  aiL 
If  more  of  my  condition  ye  would  know, 
Savona  was  my  birth-place,  and  I  siicang 
Of  noble  parents :  sixty  years  and  uixee 
Lived  I— then  yielded  to  a  slow  dineaae. 


IV. 

Dbstinbd  to  war  from  very  in&acy 
Was  I.  Roberto  Dati,  and  X  took 
In  Malta  the  white  symbol  of  the  eroas ; 
Nor  in  life's  vigorous  season  did  I  ahon 
Hazard  or  toil :  among  the  sanda  waa  aei 
Of  Libya ;  and  not  seldom,  on  Uie  banks 
Of  wide  Hungarian  Danube,  'twaa  my  lot 
To  hear  the  sanguinary  trumpet  Bounded. 
So  lived  I,  and  repined  not  at  aueh  fate : 
This  only  grieves  me,  for  it  seems  a  wrong. 
That  stnpped  of  arms  I  to  my  end  am  brought 
On  the  soft  down  of  my  paternal  home. 
Yet  haply  Amo  shall  be  spsured  all  cauae 
To  blush  for  me.    Thou,  loiter  ndi  nor  bait 
In  thy  appointed  way,  and  bear  in  mind 
How  fleetmg  and  how  frail  is  human  lifii. 


Not  without  heavy  gnef  of  heart  did  he. 
On  whom  the  duty  ull  (for  at  that  time 
The  father  sojoumedL  in  ^  d^iftasWni^ 
Depout  in  ibe  boWow  olVliDAaVai^ 
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A  brother's  child,  most  tenderly  beloyed  ? 

Francesco  was  the  name  the  youth  had  borne, 

Pozzobonnelli  his  illustrious  house ; 

And,  when  beneath  this  stone  the  corse  was  laid. 

The  eyes  of  all  Savona  streamed  with  tears. 

Alas !  the  twentieth  April  of  his  life 

Had  scarcely  flowered ;  and  at  this  early  time. 

By  genuine  virtue  he  inspired  a  hope 

That  greatly  cheered  his  country :  to  his  kin 

He  promised  comfort ;  and  the  flattering  thoughts 

His  hiends  had  in  their  fondness  entertained,*^ 

He  suffered  not  to  languish  or  decay. 

Now  is  there  not  good  reason  to  break  forth 

Into  a  J)assionate  lament  T-^Oh  soul ! 

Short  while  a  pilgrim  in  our  nether  world, 

Do  thou  enjoy  the  calm  empyreal  air ; 

And  round  this  earthly  tomb  let  roses  rise. 

An  everlasting  spring !  in  memory 

Of  that  delightful  fragrance  which  was  once. 

From  thy  mild  manners,  quietly  exhaled. 


VL 

Pause,  courteous  spirit ! — Balbi  supplicates 

That  thou,  with  no  reluctant  voice,  for  him 

Here  laid  in  mortal  darkness,  wouldst  prefer 

A  prayer  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 

This  to  the  dead  by  sacred  right  belongs ; 

AH  else  is  nothing.    Did  occasion  suit 

To  tell  his  worth,  the  marble  of  this  tomb 

Would  ill  suffice :  for  Plato's  lore  sublime. 

And  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Stagirite, 

Enriched  and  beautified  his  studious  mind : 

With  Archimedes  also  he  conversed 

As  with  a  chosen  friend,  nor  did  he  leave 

Those  laureat  wreaths  ungathered  which  the  nymphs 

Twine  on  the  top  of  Pindus.     Finally, 

Himself  above  each  lower  thought  uplifting. 

His  ears  he  closed  to  listen  to  the  song 

Which  Sion's  kings  did  consecrate  of  old  ; 

And  fixed  his  Pindus  upon  Lebanon. 

A  blessdd  man !  who  of  protracted  days 

Made  not,  as  thousands  do,  a  vulgar  sleep ; 

But  truly  did  he  live  his  life. — Urbino 

Take  pride  in  him.    0  passenger,  farewell  I 


*  In  justice  to  the  author  I  subjoin  the  original:— 

''£de8;VittmVc\ 
Non  lasclava  langu.\r«  V\m\  ^(«miMB^^ 
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LINES, 

Ooir?OSED  AT  GBASMEBE,  DUBIHO  A  WALK,  OHB  BtSHDra,  AFTUJ 
STORMY  DAT,  THE  AUTUOB  HATING  JUR  lUEAD  IE  A  BBYBPim 
THAT  THE  DI8SOLX7TIOH  OF  lOL  FOX  WAS  HOUBLT  BXFBCnD. 


Loud  is  the  Vale !  the  Toioe  is  up 
With  which  she  speBki  when  BkormB 
A  miehty  unison  of  streama  I 
Of  all  her  voices,  one  1 

Loud  is  the  Yale  f-^hii  inland  depth 
In  peace  is  roaring  like  the  sea  ; 
Ton  star  upon  the  monntain-top 
Is  listening  quietly. 

Sad  was  I,  even  to  pain  depressed 
Importunate  and  heavy  losul  I  * 
The  comforter  hath  found  me  huere^ 
Upon  this  lonely  road ; 

And  many  thousands  now  are  sad — 
Wait  the  fulfilment  of  their  fear  ; 
For  he  must  die  who  is  their  stay. 
Their  glory  disappear. 

A  power  is  passing  from  the  earth 
To  breathless  Nature's  dark  abyss ; 
And  when  the  mighty  pass  awiy. 
What  is  it  more  than  tnis — 


That  man,  who  is  from  God  sent  forth^ 
Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  t — 
Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be ; 
Then  wherefore  should  we  moam  t 


gone. 
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LINES, 
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WRITTEN  NOVEMBER  13,  1814,  OK  A  BLABK  LBAV.  IK  A  OOFT  OP 
THE  author's  poem  ''tHE  EXCURSIOK/'  UPOM  HBABOe  OP  CBI 
DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  VICAR  OF  KENDAL. 

To  public  notice,  with  reluctance  strong;. 
Did  I  deliver  this  unfinished  song ; 
Tet  for  one  happy  issue ;  and  I  look 
With  self-congratulation  on  the  book 

—  ■  ■  ■  -  -  ■        ^ ^^^___^r—^ 

*'  Importuna  e  gr&^e  M^mW— MidMMH  Aiiqte. 
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Which  piouSj  learned  Murfitt  saw  and  read. 

Upon  my  thoughts  his  saintly  spirit  fed ; 

He  conned  the  new-bom  lay  with  grateful  heart ; 

Foreboding  not  how  soon  he  must  depart, 

Unwitting  that  to  him  the  joy  was  given 

Which  good  men  take  with  them  from  earth  to  heaven. 


IX. 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS, 

SUOOESTED  BT  A  PICTURE  OF  PEELS  OASTLB  IN  A  STORM, 
PAINTED  B7  SIR  GEORGE  BEAUMONT. 

I  WAS  thy  neighbour  once,  thou  rugged  pile ! 
Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  thee : 
I  saw  thee  every  day ;  and  all  the  while 
Thy  form  was  keeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air  1 
So  tike,  so  yery  like,  was  day  to  day ! 
Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm  !    It  seemed  no  sleep. 
No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or  brings : 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  aU  gentle  things. 

Ah  !  fA«7i,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter's  hand, 
To  express  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add  the  gleam. 
The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 
The  consecration,  and  the  Poet's  dream ; 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  pile  ! 
Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this  ! 
Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile ; 
On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss : 

Thou  shouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure-house,  a  mine 
Of  peaceful  years ;  a  chronicle  of  Heaven : — 
Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  over  shine, 
The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 

A  picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 
Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  ^rife ; 
No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze. 
Or  merely  silent  Nature's  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  m j  heart, 

jSucb  picture  would  I  at  that  Ume  bave  nttAft; 
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And  seen  the  soul  of  troth  in  eyerj  part ; 
A  faith,  a  trust,  that  oonld  not  be  betrajm. 

So  once  it  wonld  have  been, — 'tis  so  no  more 
I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 
A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  tertore ; 
A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  sou]. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  hare  been : 
The  feeline  of  my  loss  will  ne'er  be  old ; 
This,  whicn  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene. 

Then,  Beaumont,  friend !  who  would  have  keen  the  fnend 

If  he  had  lived,  of  him  whom  I  deplore. 

This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  commend. 

This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dimial  shore. 

Oh  'tis  a  passionate  work ! — ^yet  wise  and  well ; 
Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here  ; 
That  hulk  which  labours  in  the  deadly  swell. 
This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear  I 

And  this  huge  castle,  standing;  here  snblime, 
I  loYe  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braTes, 
Cased  in  the  imfeeling  armour  of  old  time. 
The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  trampling 

Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  liyes  alone, 
Houded  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  kind  I 
Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known. 
Is  to  be  pitied ;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  jyatient  cheer. 
And  freauent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne  I 
Such  signts,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here. — 
Not  wiuiout  hope  we  suffer  and  we  monm. 


TO  THE  DAISY. 

Sweet  flower !  belike,  one  day,  to  hare 
A  place  upon  thy  Poet's  grave, 
I  welcome  thee  once  more : 
But  he,  who  was  on  land,  at  sea, 
My  brother,  too,  in  loving  thee, 
Although  be  Voved  mox^  «AQii\Xi , 
Sleeps  oy  bia  native  c^ox«. 
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Ah !  hopeful,  hopeful  was  the  day 

When  to  that  ship  he. bent  his  way, 

To  govern  and  to  guide  : 

His  wish  was  ^ned :  a  little  time 

Would  bring  him  back  in  manhood's  prime, 

And  free  for  life,  these  hills  to  climb, 

With  all  his  wants  supplied. 

And  fuU  of  hope  da^  followed  day, 

While  that  stout  shipat  andior  iay 

Beside  the  shores  of  Wight ; 

The  May  had  then  made  all  things  green ; 

And,  floating  there  in  pomp  serene. 

That  ship  was  goodly  to  be  seen, 

His  pride  and  his  delight  1 

Tet  then,  when  called  ashore,  he  sought 
The  tender  peace  of  rural  thought ; 
In  more  than  happy  mood. 
To  your  abodes,  oright  daisy  flowers ! 
He  then  would  steal  at  leisure  houAi, 
And  loved  you  glittering  in  your  bowers, 
A  starry  multitude. 

But  hark  the  word  !~the  ship  is  gone  ;— 
From  her  long  course  returns— anon 
Sets  sail :  in  season  due. 
Once  more  on  English  earth  they  stand : 
But,  when  a  third  time  from  the  land 
They  parted,  sorrow  was  at  hand 
For  him  and  for  his  crew. 

Ill-fated  vessel !  ghastly  shock ! 

At  length  delivered  from  the  rock. 

The  deep  she  hath  regained  ; 

And  through  the  stormy  night  they  steer. 

Labouring  for  life,  in  hope  and  fear. 

Towards  a  safer  shore — now  near, 

Tet  not  to  be  attained  1 

*'  Silence !"  the  brave  commander  cried ; 
To  that  calm  word  a  shriek  replied. 
It  was  the  last  death-shriek. 
A  few  appear  by  morning  light, 
Preserved  upon  the  tall  mast's  height : 
Oft  in  my  soul  I  see  that  sight ; 
But  one  dear  remnant  of  the  night — 
For  him  in  vain  I  seek. 

Six  weeks,  beneath  the  moving  sea, 
He  lay  in  slumber  quietly  ; 
Unforced,  by  wind  or  wave. 
To  quit  the  ship  for  which  lie  died 
{AH  claima  of  duty  satisfted^ ; 
(209)  22 
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Vain  Berrict  I  j«t  not  vainly  doD«, 
For  thin.  If  other  end  vera  none. 
That  he,  who  hed  been  cut 
tJpon  a  vay  of  life  unmeet 
For  Bush  a  gentle  eout  and  iireet, 
Sboald  finiJ  an  Dndutarbed  retraot 
Near  what  he  loved,  at  Uat ; 

That  neighboarbood  of  Emre  and  field 
To  him  a  reatin^-placc  Bhould  yield, 
A  meek  man  and  a  brave  I 
The  birda  ahall  sing,  and  oeeui  nuke  ' 
A  maamful  murmBC,  for  kit  Bake  ; 

~  }wer,  Bhalt  ilnp  ud  *»k( 


Uponl 
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©He. 

NTIMATIONS  OF  IMMOBTALITY  FBOAl  RECOLLKl^ 
TIONS  OP  EARLY  CHILDHOOD. 

**  Tht  chad  is/other  of  the  man; 
And  I  eottld  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each.by  natural  piety." 

I. 

Theke  was  a  time  when  meadow,  groye,  and  stream, 
The  earth,  and  erery  common  sight. 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light. 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  has  been  of  yore ;— ^ 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no  more  1 

II. 

The  rainbow  comes  and  goes. 

And  lovely  is  the  rose, — 

The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heayens  are  bare ; 

Waters  on  a  starry  night 

Are  beautiful  and  hir; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  20, 
That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth. 

III. 

Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  song. 
And  while  the  youne  lamra  bound 
As  to  the  tabor  s  sound. 
To  me  alone  Uiere  came  a  thought  of  grief ; 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 

And  I  again  am  strong. 
The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from  the  steep, — 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  season  wrong : 
I  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountains  throng. 
The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  sleep. 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay ; 
Land  and  sea 
Giye  themselyes  up  to  jollity. 

And  with  the  neart  of  May 
Doth  eyery  beast  keep  holiday ; — 
Thou  cliild  of  joy, 
Sboat  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  ahoutB,  IYloxl  \ttiVV1  iSmi^Jg^^^ 
tfojj 
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IV. 

Ye  blessM  creatures,  I  have  heard  the  caJl 

Ye  to  each  other  make ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  yon  in  your  jubilee ; 
My  heart  is  at  your  festival^ 
My  head  hath  its  coronal, 
The  fulness  of  ^our  bliss,  I  feel — I  feel  it  aU. 
Oh  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  the  earth  herself  is  adoming, 

This  sweet  May  morning ; 
And  the  children  are  pulling. 

On  every  side, 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide. 
Fresh  flowers ;  while  the  sun  shmes  wBrm 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm: — 
I  hear,  I  hear,  with  jov  I  hear  1 
— But  there's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 
A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone : 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  eleam  1 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  t 

V. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  foreetting : 
The  soul  that  rises  witn  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  Cometh  from  a&r ; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  Gmi,  who  is  our  home : 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infsuicy  1 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  dose 

Upon  the  growing  boy. 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows, 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy ; 
The  youth,  who  daily  further  from  the  east 
Mast  travel,  still  is  Nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  nis  way  attended : 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  me  away. 
And  £Eule  into  the  hght  of  common  day. 

VI. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own ; 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  miin. 
And  no  unworthy  aim, 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foateT-cbi\d.,\i«t  \TiTna.\ATfiK^ 
Foreet  tbe  g\oT\eR\ieW53EL\ao'«^ 
/Uul  that  impeTiai  paAaoe  N?\i«Mfe  \»  <aaeift. 
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VII. 

Behold  the  child  among  his  new-bom  blisses, 
A  siz  years'  darling  of  a  pigmy  size ! 
See,  where  'mid  work  of  nis  own  hand  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  liffht  upon  him  from  his  fSeither's  eyes  f 
See,  at  nis  feet,  some  little  plan  or  chart. 
Some  fragment  from  his  dr^un  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newl^-leamdd  art ; 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funenil ; 

And  this  hath  now  his  heart; 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song : 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside, 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part ; 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous  stage  " 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

VIII. 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity ; 
Thou  best  pnilosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage  ;  thou  eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  eternal  mind, — 

Mighty  Prophet !  Seer  blest ! 

On  whom  those  truths  do  rest. 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find ; 
Thou,  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by  ; 
Thou  little  chil<L  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-bom  nreedom,  on  thy  being's  neight. 
Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke. 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife. 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frtwt,  and  deep  almost  as  life  1 

0  joy  f  that  in  our  embers 

Is  something  that  doth  live. 

That  Nature  yet  remembers 

What  was  so  fugitive ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  dotAi  bx^edi 
FerpehuubenedictionB :  not  indeed 
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For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  Uened; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  ^Udhood,  whether  \msj  or  at  rjest^ 
With  new-flcMiged  hope  still  flattering  in  his  breui: 
JNot  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  inraise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  ^uestioninga 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 
Black  mis^vings  of  a  creatore 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized. 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surpriaed  I 
But  for  those  first  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing  ; 

Uphold  us — cherish — and  ha^e  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  sUenoe :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  nerer ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endearour^ 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  ! 

Hence,  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  for  we  be, 
Our  souls  have  si^ht  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, — 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  erermore. 


Then,  sing  ye  birds,  sbg,  mng  a  joyons  aoqg  f 
And  let  the  voung  lamabe  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound ! 
We,  in  thought,  will  join  your  tfcrong, 
Te  that  pipe  and  ye  tnat  play, 
Te  that  through  your  hearts  to^y 
Feel  the  gladiKSs  of  the  May  1 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  onoe  eo  brij^ 

Be  now  for  eyer  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  nothing  can  bring  back  um  hoar 

Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 
In  the  primal  sympathy 
Which  naving  been,  must  erer  be ; 
In  the  soothing  thou|i(hta  that  Bpruig 
Out  of  human  suffenng ; 
In  the  faith,  that  looks  Ukroo|i;li  dealb. 

In  years  that  >:>nn%  \^«  v'^oSkeoi^&^'wm^. 
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XI. 

And  oh  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves. 

Think  not  of  any  severing  of  oar  loves  1 

Tet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  your  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight. 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  sway. 

I  love  the  brooks,  which  down  their  channels  fret, 

Even  more  than  vhen  I  tripped  lightly  as  they : 

The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-born  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality ; 
Another  race  nath  been,  and  other  palms  are  won. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  bj  which  we  live  ; 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  jovs  and  fears  ; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  t<earB. 


THE  EXCDKSiaU. 


f  tg^  Jon.  S^Umm,  6ul  of  JftmAsHx,  Jfi.^.,  Ct.  fe 


kTU.    The  BnthDT  will  cunUdlf  uknovludAS  thu^  If  tli*  Ont  <K 
id  been  committed.  And  In  locJi  a  nu 


poem  I  end  u  Ihla  pert  doet  not  depend  apqp  the  precadlnir  to  >  dtvret 
which  vlil  malerlilly  injurs  Iti  own  pecolUr  IntereaC,  die  msllur,  eoBil;- 
Ing  with  the  eunul  eDIreetlei  of  tome  Tilned  Msndi,  pneaata  ttwIoOa'- 
Idb  pnaei  to  the  pnbll& 

uthnr  retired  to  hli  Ditiie  iDoniitBlni,  with  the  hope  of  bdasgaalMM 

be  ihonld  UUis  a  review  of  his  own  mbid,  endeumlnehowftrutiinu' 

prepKBlfnn,  he  undtTtook  to  iKov4,ta  ■!««,*«  o 
bit  owu  powen,  ai  In  m  lie  wm  »M,a«lia<A  ■* 
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•ddreased  to  a  dear  friend,  most  distiiigaiflhed  for  his  knowledge  and 
genius,  and  to  whom  the  author's  intellect  is  deeply  Indebted,  has  been 
long  finished ;  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  which  gave  rise  to  it  was 
•  determination  to  compose  a  philosophical  poem,  containing  riews  of 
Man,  Nature,  and  Society,  and  to  be  entitled  "  The  Recluse,"  as  having 
fl»r  its  principal  subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet  living  in 
retirement  The  preparatory  poem  is  biographical,  and  conducts  the 
history  of  the  author's  mind  to  the  point  when  he  was  emboldened  to 
hope  that  his  fiiculties  were  sufficiently  matured  for  entering  upon  the 
ardnous  labour  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself;  and  the  two  works  hare 
ftbe  same  kind  of  relation  to  each  other,  if  he  may  so  express  himself  as' 
the  ante-chapel  has  to  the  body  of  a  Gothic  church.  Ck>ntinuing  this 
allusion,  he  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  his  minor  pieces,  which  havA 
been  long  before  the  public,  when  they  shall  be  property  arranged,  wiO 
be  found  by  the  attentive  reader  to  hare  such  connection  with  the  main 
work  as  may  give  them  claim  to  be  likened  to  the  little  cells,  oratories, 
and  sepulchral  recesses  ordinarily  included  in  those  edifices. 

The  author  would  not  have  deemed  himself  Justified  in  saying,  upon 
this  occasion,  so  much  of  performances  either  unfinished  or  unpublished, 
if  he  had  not  thought  that  the  labour  bestowed  by  him  upon  what  he  has 
heretofore  and  now  laid  before  the  public,  entitled  him  to  candid  attention 
for  such  a  statement  as  he  thinks  necessary  to  throw  light  upon'  his 
endeavours  to  please,  and,  he  would  hope,  to  benefit  his  countrymen. 
Nothing  further  need  be  added  than  that  the  first  and  third  parts  of  "  The 
Recluse"  will  consist  chiefiy  of  meditations  in  the  author's  own  person ; 
and  that  in  the  intermediate  part  ("The  Excursion")  the  intervention  of 
characters  speaking  is  employed,  and  something  of  a  dramatic  form 
adopted. 

It  is  not  the  author's  intention  formally  to  announce  a  system.  It  was 
more  animating  to  him  to  proceed  in  a  different  course ;  and  if  he  shall 
succeed  in  conveying  to  the  mind  clear  thoughts,  lively  imafi^  and  strong 
feelings,  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  extracting  the  system  for 
himselfl  And,  in  the  meantime,  the  following  passage,  taken  fh)m  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  book  of  **  The  Recluse,'*  may  be  acceptable  as  s 
kind  of  Frotpectm  of  the  design  and  scope  of  the  whole  poem : — 

"  On  Mmi,  on  N»kur«,  Mid  on  Hnnuui  Life, 
Muring  in  ■oUtude,  I  (rfi  peroalTe 
7»ir  tnina  of  inuf  err  bofore  me  riae, 
AooomfMrnied  by  raellngi  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpl«ulng  ndneH  mixed ; 
And  1  am  oonaeiotM  of  affeoing  thonghte 
And  dear  r«m«mbr»neea,  whoee  preaence  eoothee 
Or  eleratee  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
The  good  and  eril  of  oar  oiortal  itate. 
—To  theee  emotions,  wbenoeeoe'cr  thej  eome. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumitanoe. 
Or  from  the  Kml— an  impulte  to  herself; 
I  would  glTe  utterance  in  numerous  Terse. 
Of  Truth,  of  Grandeur,  Beau^,  Lore,  and  Hope, 
And  melancholy  Fear  subdued  by  FaiUi ; 
Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress ; 
Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power ; 
Of  Joj  in  widest  comonalty  spread  ; 
Of  the  Indiridual  Mind  that  keeps  her  own 
luTiolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  Oonseience  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  Intelligence  which  gorems  all ; 
I  ring  >— '  fit  audience'  let  me  find, '  though  ftw  !' 

• 

*'  80  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  asked,  the  Bard, 
Holiest  of  men.    Urania,  1  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven  \ 
Sar  1  must  tread  on  sliadowy  ground,  m«A  itatk 
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Dwp-  and,  aloft  Meeadhig.  bre—lw  la  worldi 
T*  whfaii  Um  hMTcn  of  hoAToai  to  baft  a  nlL 
An  ■tmftb— «11  (error,  ringl*  or  In  1 
TlMft  oTw  vao  pot  flMth  ia 
Johorah,  wUh  Ua  thmdor,  and  tho  i 
Of ■hootiac angola,  and  theom^roal  t 

■ttlMni,  unalMVMd. 

I  darkoit  pit  of  lowort 


Ipaoi  tboni,  unalarmod.    Hot  CboH^  not 

Tb«  darkMt  pit  oflowort  Xraboa, 

Kor  aught  of  blinder  Taeancr    ■eooped  one 


By  help  oC  droanw,  can  brtod  mch  fear  and  a«« 

Aa  fall  apon  oa  ofioa  wbon  we  look 

Into  our  nUnda — into  the  mind  of  man — 

Xt  haunt,  and  tbe  main  region  of  my  aong. 

— Boaaty— •  liTing  preaenee  of  the  earth, 

Surpaaaing  the  moat  fair  ideal  forma 

Wmeh  cnft  of  delieate  apitita  hath  oompeaed 

From  earth'a  material*— waita  apon  my  atapa ; 

Fitehea  her  tonta  before  me  aa  I  mora. 

An  bearlf  nei^boar.    PHradlae,  and  groraa 

Xlyrian.  Fortuaato  Field*— Uko  thoea  oC  old 

Bought  in  the  Atlantic  main,  why  ahoald  they  be 

A  uatory  only  of  departod  thinga. 

Or  a  mere  flotlon  of  what  naver  waa  f 

For  the  dlweming  intrtlect  of  man. 

When  wedded  to  thia  goodly  anivwae 

In  lore  and  holy  paarion,  ahiaU  And  theao 

A  aimple  produce  of  the  oommon  day. 

I.  long  before  the  blfaaftd  honr  arrivm; 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  apooaal  rene 
Of  thia  great  ooneummaoon ;— and,  ay  worda 
Which  meak  of  nothing  more  than  what  wo  an^ 
Would  1  arouae  the  aenraal  fhm  their  aleep 
Of  death,  and  win  the  raeaat  and  the  rain 
To  noble  raplarea ;  while  my  Toioe  pvaclakna 
How  ezqoifltely  the  individual  Mind 
lAnd  the  piugieaaif <  powera  perhape no  leaa 
Of  the  whole  apedea)  to  the  external  world 
la  fitted  : — and  hew  exquiaitely,  too, 
(Theme  tfaia  bat  little  heard  ef  among  men). 
The  external  world  ia  fitted  to  the  miud  ; 
And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 
Oui  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 
AocompUrii :— tUe  ia  oar  Ugh  i 


Snob  gratefbl  hamta  Ibregoing,  if  I  oft 
Muat  turn  elaewhere    to  trarel  near  the  tribaa 
And  fellowahips  of  man,  and  aeo  ill  righta 
Of  madding  paariona  mntonlly  inflamed ; 
Xuat  hear  Humanity  in  flelda  and  grorea 
Pipe  solitary  anguiah  ;  or  moat  hai^ 
Brooding  abore  the  fleree  eonfedoraie  aterm 
Of  aorrow,  barrieadoed  erermore 
Within  the  walla  of  dtiea;  may  theaa  aounda 
HaTO  their  authentic  comment — that,  erea  theaa 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcaat  or  finitHrn  i 

Come  thou,  prophetic  Spirit,  that  inaplieat 
The  human  Boul  of  unireratl  earth. 
Dreaming  on  thinga  to  oooae ;  and  doit  powaai 
A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearta 
Of  mighty  poeta ;  upon  me  beatow 
A  gift  of  genuine  inaieht ;  that  my  aong 
With  star-like  rirtae  in  ita  plaee  may  ahine  ; 
Shedding  benignant  infinence, — and  aecara^ 
Itaelf,  from  all  malorolent  eCTect 
Of  thoae  mnutiona  that  extend  their  away 
Throughont  the  nethw  uphere  I    And  if  wltti  thio 
I  mix  more  lowly  matter ;  with  the  thing 
Contemplated,  deecribe  the  mind  and  man 
Contemplatinx  ;  and  who,  and  what  he  waa, 
The  tranaitory  being  that  beheld 
Thia  Tiaion  ;  when  and  where,  and  how  he  Hvad  ) 
Be  not  thia  labour  naeleaa.    If  auch  theme 
May  aort  with  higheat  objecta,  then,  drmd  Fower, 
Wboae  gracloni  rarour  ia  the  primal  aouro* 
Of  all  illumination,  may  my  life 
Sxpreai  the  image  of  a  better  time. 
If  ore  wise  desires,  and  aimpler  manners ;  aorae 
My  Leart  in  genuine  flreedom  :  all  pure  thoughta 
Be  with  me  ;  w  AvaW  T\\7  vinTa\\Vn\\<n% 
Ooida,  and  nvp^fci,  an&  (&i««x  m«  v»  x>m  aiuAV* 
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BOOK  I. 
THE  WANDERER. 


A  mniner  forvnoon — ^Th«  Aiitta»r  reathea  »  ruined  cottage  upon  »  oomnon,  utd  lhrr« 
'mecta  vlth  a  rerwend  Mend,  the  Vmidercr,  of  whom  be  giree  ui  MMWunti— The  Wan- 
derer, while  resting  under  the  ihade  of  the  trees  that  surround  the  cottage,  relates  the 
hlstoiy  of  its  last  Inhabitant. 

TwAS  summer,  and  the  sun  had  mounted  high : 
Southward,  the  landscape  indistinctly  glared 
Through  a  pale  steam  ;  bat  all  the  northern  downs, 
la  dearest  air  ascending,  showed  far  off 
A  surface  dappled  o'er  with  shadows,  flun^ 
From  many  a  brooding  cloud  ;  far  as  the  sight 
Could  reach,  those  many  shadows  lay  in  spots 
Determined  and  unmoyed,  with  steady  beams 
Of  bright  and  pleasant  sunshine  interposed  ; 
Pleasant  to  him  who  on  the  soft  cool  moss 
Extends  his  cureless  limbs  along  the  front 
Of  some  huge  caye,  whose  rocky  ceiling  easts 
A  twilight  of  its  own,  an  ample  shade. 
Where  the  wren  warbles  ;  while  the  dreaming  man. 
Half  consdous  of  the  soothing  melody. 
With  sidelong  eye  looks  out  upon  the  scene. 
By  that  impending  coyert  made  more  sof^ 
More  low  and  distant  I    Other  lot  was  mine  ; 
Tet  with  good  hope  that  soon  I  should  obtain 
As  grateful  resting-place,  and  lirelier  pay. 
Across  a  bare,  wide  common  I  was  toiling 
With  languid  feet,  which  by  the  slippery  ground 
Were  baffled ;  nor  could  my  weak  arm  msperse 
The  host  of  insects  gathering  round  my  face. 
And  eyer  with  me  as  I  paced  along. 

Upon  that  open  leyel  stood  a  groye, 
The  wished-for  port  to  which  my  steps  were  bound. 
Thither  I  came,  and  there — amid  the  gloom 
Spread  bv  a  brotherhood  of  lofty  elms — 
Appeared  a  roofless  hut ;  four  naked  walls 
That  stared  upon  each  other  1    I  looked  xonm^. 
And  to  my  wish  and  to  my  hope  espied 
Bud  whom  I  sought ;  a  man  of  reyereiid.  «iJg,fe, 
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But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  animpuracL 
There  was  he  eeen  upon  the  cottage  benohy 
Kecumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep : 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  hia  aide. 

Him  had  I  marked  the  da^  before — alone 
And  in  the  middle  of  the  puDllc  wav 
Stationed,  as  if  to  rest  himself,  witli  &oe 
Turned  towards  the  sun  then  setting;,  while  that  stsil 
Afforded  to  his  fignre.  as  he  stood. 
Detained  for  contemplation  or  repose, 
Graoeful  support ;  tne  countenance  of  the  man 
Was  hidden  trom  my  view,  and  he  himself 
Unrecognised ;  but,  stricken  by  the  sigh^ 
With  slackened  footsteps  I  advanced,  ana  soon 
A  glad  congratulation  we  exchanged 
At  such  unthou^ht-of  meeting.    For  the  night 
We  parted,  nothmg  willinsly ;  and  now 
He  by  appointment  waitea  for  me  here. 
Beneath  tne  shelter  of  these  dostering  elms. 

We  were  tried  friends:  I  from  my  childhood  up 
Had  known  him.    In  a  little  town  obscure, 
A  market-village,  seated  in  a  tract 
Of  mountains,  where  my  school-day  time  was  paased. 
One  room  he  owned,  the  fifth  part  of  a  hoase, 
A  place  to  which  he  drew,  from  time  to  time. 
And  found  a  kind  of  home  or  harbonr  there. 

He  loved  me ;  from  a  swann  of  rosy  boys 
Singled  out  me,  as  he  in  sport  would  say. 
For  my  grave  looks — ^too  thoughtfdl  for  my  years. 
As  I  grew  up,  it  was  my  best  delight 
To  be  his  chosen  comrade.    Manv  a  time. 
On  holidays,  we  wandered  throu^^  the  woods, 
A  pair  of  random  travellers  we  sate — 
We  walked ;  he  pleased  me  with  his  sweet  disooniae 
Of  things  which  ne  had  seen;  and  often  touched 
Abstrusest  matter,  reasonings  of  the  mind 
Turned  inward ;  or  at  my  request  he  sang 
Old  sonss — ^the  product  of  his  native  hills ; 
A  skilfiQ  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool  refreshing  water,  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman  diffused 
Through  a  parched  meadow-^und  in  time  of  dnni^t 
Still  deeper  welcome  found  his  pure  discourse : 
How  i)recious  when  in  riper  days  I  learned 
To  weigh  with  care  his  words^  and  to  n^oioe 
In  the  plain  presence  of  his  dignity! 

0  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
Bv  Nature  1  men  endowed  with  highest 
The  vision,  and  the  Ceuculty  divine — 
]^et  wanting  the  accomp^^^kkinfifDih  ^ 
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(Which  in  the  docile  season  of  their  youth 

It  was  denied  them  to  ac^uirej  through  lack 

Of  culture  and  the  inspiring  aid  of  books; 

Or  ha^ly  by  a  temper  too  severe: 

Or  a  nice  backwardness  afraid  01  shameV 

Nor  haying  e'er,  as  life  advanced,  been  led 

Bv  circumstance  to  take  unto  the  height 

The  measure  of  themselves,  these  favoured  beings. 

All  but  a  scattered  few,  live  out  their  time, 

Husbanding  that  which  they  possess  within. 

And  go  to  tne  grave  unthought  of.    Strongest  minds 

Are  often  those  of  whom  the  noisy  world 

Hears  least ;  else  surely  this  man  had  not  left 

His  graces  unrevealed  and  unproclaimed. 

But,  as  the  mind  was  filled  with  inward  light, 

So  not  without  distinction  had  he  lived, 

Beloved  and  honoured — ^far  as  he  was  known. 

And  some  small  portion  of  his  eloquent  speech, 

And  something  tnat  maj  serve  to  set  iii  view 

The  feeling  pleasures  of  his  loneliness. 

The  doings,  observations,  which  his  mind 

Had  dealt  with — I  will  here  record  in  verse ; 

Which,  if  with  truth  it  correspond,  and  sink 

Or  rise,  as  venerable  Nature  leads. 

The  high  and  tender  Muses  shall  accept 

With  gracious  smile,  deliberately  pleased. 

And  listening  Time  reward  with  sacred  praise. 

Among  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  bom : 
There,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground. 
His  f&wer  dwelt ;  and  died  in  poverty ; 
While  he,  whose  lowly  fortune  I  retrace, 
The  youngest  of  three  sons,  was  yet  a  babe, 
A  little  one.  unconscious  of  their  loss. 
But  ere  he  nad  outgrown  his  infant  days, 
His  widowed  mother,  for  a  second  mate, 
Espoused  the  teacher  of  the  village  school ; 
Who  on  her  offspring  zealously  bestowed 
Needftd  instruction  ;  not  alone  in  arts 
Which  to  his  humble  duties  appertained. 
But  in  the  lore  of  right  and  wrone,  the  rule 
Of  human  kindness,  in  the  peaceral  ways 
Of  honesty,  and  holiness  severe. 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor : 
Poor  livers  were  thev  all,  austere  and  grave. 
And  fearing  God ;  the  very  children  taught 
Stem  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  God's  word. 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English  ground. 

From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak 
In  summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills ; 
But,  through  the  inclement  and  l\ie  per^o^OA  ^1% 
OfJoDg-oontinuing  winter,  lie  lepuiedi 


To  his  Btepfftdier'a  wbool,  that  (tood  &• 
Sole  boildiDg  on  a  mouutain'H  dieaiy  ec 
Bu  bom  the  UEht  of  city,  apit,  or  MOBd' 
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In  solitude  retonuuff,  saw  the  hills 

Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 

Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head. 

And  travelled  through  the  wood  with  no  one  near 

To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 

So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 

In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free. 

While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time. 

Had  he  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 

Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 

Great  objects  on  his  mmd,  with  portraiture 

And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 

They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed 

To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.    He  had  received 

(Vigorous  in  native  genius  as  he  was) 

A  precious  ^ift ;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years. 

With  these  impressions  would  he  still  compare 

All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and  forme ; 

And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 

Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 

An  active  power  to  fasten  images 

Upon  his  brain ;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 

Intenselv  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 

The^  liveliness  of  dreams.    Nor  did  ne  £eu1. 

While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  eagerness 

Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 

On  all  thines  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 

To  feed  such  appetite :  nor  this  alone 

Appeased  his  yearning— in  the  after-dav 

Of  Doyhood,  manv  an  nour  in  caves  forlorn. 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 

He  sate,  and  e'en  in  their  fixed  lineaments. 

Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye. 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 

Or  b)r  predominance  of  thought  oppressed. 

E'en  in  their  fixed  and  steady  lineaments 

He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind. 

Expression  ever  varying ! 

Thus  informed, 
He  had  small  need  of  books  ;  for  many  a  tale 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountains  hung, 
And  many  a  legend, jpeopling  the  dark  wooda, 
Nourished  Imagination  m  her  growth; 
And  gave  the  mind  that  apprehensive  power 
Bv  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things. 
But  eagerly  he  read,  and  read  again, 
Whate^  the  minister's  old  shelf  supplied; 
The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sustained. 
With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
Of  persecution,  and  the  Covenant — times 
Whose  echo  rings  through  Scotland  to  tihiB  Wax\ 
And  there  by  lucky  hap  had  been  pTeaer^eii 
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A  straggling  volame,  torn  and  inocnnpletey 
That  left  h&-told  the  pretematnnhl  tale, 
Romance  of  giants,  chronicle  of  fiends^ 
Profuse  in  samitnre  of  wooden  cats 
Strange  and  nncouth :  dire  ftboes,  figurea  dir^ 
Sharp-kneed,  sharp-elbowed,  and  lean-ankled  too, 
With  long  and  ghostly  shanks— forma  which  oDee  i 
Could  never  be  forgotten  1 

In  hia  hearty 
Where  Fear  sate  thus,  a  cherished  Tiaitant^ 
Was  wanting  yet  the  pure  delight  of  1ot6 
By  sound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air. 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  thinga. 
Or  flowing  from  the  uniTernl  fiuse 
Of  earth  and  sky.    But  he  had  felt  the  power 
Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared 
By  his  intense  conceptions,  to  leoeiTe 
Deeply  the  lesson  deep  of  lore  which  he 
Whom  Nature,  by  whatever  meana,  haa  tanfl^t 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  but  reoeiTe. 

From  early  childhood,  even  aa  hath  been  nSd, 
From  his  sixth  year,  he  had  been  aent  abroad 
In  summer  to  tend  herds :  such  waa  hia  taak 
Thenceforward  till  the  later  day  of  youth. 
0  then  what  soul  was  his,  when,  on  the  topa 
Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  son 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !    He  looked^ 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  laj 
In  gladness  ana  deep  joy.    The  douda  were  touched, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none. 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live :  they  were  hia  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God^ 
Thought  was  not ;  in  einoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  ne  nroffered  no  requeat ; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  tnat  tr&naoenda 
The  imperfect  offices  of  grayer  and  praiae. 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedneaa  and  lore ! 

A  herdsman  on  the  lonely  monntain-tapa^ 
Such  intercourse  was  hif)^  and  in  thia  aort 
Was  his  existence  oftentimes  — — — -» 


Oh  1  then  how  beautiful,  how  brieht,  appearad 
The  written  Promise  ;  he  had  eany  lefumfid 
To  reverence  l\ie  N  o\\im^  -wViifih  diaplajg 
The  mystery — t^ie  ^itQ  ^wYSktSb.  casDmo^  ^^\ 
Bat  in  the  mounVaina  di^\^  f  cd^o^  %u^- 
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There  did  he  see  the  writing— all  things  there 

Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life. 

And  greatness  still  revolving  infinite  ; 

There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 

Seemed  infinite  ;  and  there  his  spirit  shaped 

Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  iaw. 

What  wonder  if  his  bein^  thus  became 

Sublime  and  eomprehensive  ?    Low  desires, 

Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  vet  was  his  heart 

Lowly;  for  he  was  meek  in  ^titude, 

Oft  as  ne  called  those  ecstasies  to  mind, 

And  whence  they  flowed :  and  from  them  he  acquired 

Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience;   thence  be 

learned. 
In  many  a  calmer  hour  of  sober  thought. 
To  look  on  Nature  with  a  humble  heart. 
Self-questioned  where  it  did  not  understand. 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love. 

So  passed  the  time :  yet  to  the  nearest  town 
He  duly  went  with  wnat  small  overplus 
HiB  earnings  might  supplv,  and  brought  away 
The  book  which  most  had  tempted  his  desires 
While  at  the  stall  he  read.    Among  the  hills 
He  gaxed  unon  that  mighty  orb  of  son^ 
The  divine  Milton.    Lore  of  different  kind. 
The  annual  savings  of  a  toilsome  life, 
His  stepfather  supplied ;  books  that  explain 
.  The  purer  elements  of  truth  involved 
In  lines  and  numbers,  and,  by  charm  severe 
(Bspecially  perceived  where  nature  droops 
Ana  feeline  is  suppressed),  preserve  the  mind 
Busy  in  solitude  and  poverty. 
These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 
The  listless  hours,  while  in  the  hollow  vale. 
Hollow  and  green,  he  lay  on  the  green  turf 
In  pensive  idleness.     What  could  he  do 
With  blind  endeavours,  in  that  lonesome  life. 
Thus  thirsting  daily  ?    Yet  still  uppermost 
Nature  was  at  his  heart  as  if  he  felt — 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how — a  wasting  power 
In  all  thmgs  which  from  her  sweet  influence 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.     Therefore  with  her  hues, 
Her  forms,  and  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
He  clothed  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth. 
While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws, 
His  trian^es — ^they  were  the  stars  of  heaven. 
The  silent  stars !    Oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  th'  altitude  of  some  tsJl  crag 
That  is  the  eagle's  birUiplace,  or  some  peak 
Familiar  with  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscribed,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought. 
Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides, 
The  history  ofmanj  a  winter  storm, — 
Or  obscure  records  of  the  path  of  fiire. 
(209J  23 


n  mtni]  |  bj  mjrBMrf  and  liopo. 
And  tlie  fiist  virgin  paanoD  of  ■  aonl 
CDinmuning  vith  the  elorionl  nnivane. 
Full  otiea  iriBhed  he  that  Ihe  winda  owbt  aft 
When  ihej  were  Bilent ;  far  more  fondlj  mir 
Than  in  bis  earlier  aeaaoD  did  he  lore 
'reinpcsCuouB  niehts— the  ooofliiA  and  the  xnuidj 
That  lire  in  darkneaa  :— frDm  hi*  inlellMt       - 
AdiI  [rom  the  atiWaeu  tA  «!Dibnctad  thon^ht 
ile  allied  repose  ;  wii  W — ' **■■ 
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That  often,  failing  at  this  time  to  gain 

The  peace  require,  he  scanned  the  laws  of  light 

Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 

From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 

A  cload  of  misty  which  in  the  sunshine  frames 

A  lastin{[  tablet^for  the  observer's  eve 

Vaiyin^  its  rainbow  hues.     But  vainly  thus. 

And  vainly  bv  all  other  means,  he  strove 

To  mitigate  tne  fever  of  his  heart. 

In  dreams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent  thought, 
Thus,  even  from  chilohood  upward,  was  he  reared  f 
For  intellectual  progress  wanting  much. 
Doubtless,  of  needful  help — ^et  gaining  more ; 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthened  and  braced,  b^  breathing  in  content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty. 
And  drinking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. 
But,  from  past  liberty,  and  tried  restraints. 
He  now  was  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  so  unworthv  maintenance. 
The  mother  strove  to  make  her  son  perceive 
With  what  advantage  he  might  teach  a  school 
In  the  adioining  viluHy;e  ;  but  the  youth, 
Who  of  this  service  imuie  a  short  essay. 
Found  that  the  wanderings  of  his  thoughts  were  then 
A  misery  to  him ;  that  he  must  resign 
A  task  he  was  unable  to  perform. 

That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit  who  oonstraind 
The  Savoyard  to  ^uit  his  naked  ro<^. 
The  free-born  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow  vales 
(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  stead£u3t  clouds) — did  now  impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look  abroad  with  hope. 
An  irksome  drudgery  seems  it  to  plod  on, 
Through  dusty  ways,  in  storm,  from  door  to  door, 
A  vagrant  merchant  bent  beneath  his  load  ! 
Tet  do  such  travellers  find  their  own  delight ; 
And  their  hard  service,  deemed  debasing  now, 
G^ained  merited  respect  in  simpler  times. 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who  round  them  dwell 
In  rustic  sequestration,  all  dependent 
Upon  the  pedlar's  toil — su]9phed  their  wants, 
Or  pleased  their  fancies,  with  the  wares  he  brought. 
Not  ignorant  was  the  youth  that  still  no  few 
Of  his  adventurous  countrymen  were  led 
By  perseverance  in  this  track  of  life 
To  competence  and  ease ;  to  him  it  bore 
Attractions  manifold — and  this  he  chose. 
He  asked  his  mother's  blessing ;  and  with  tears 
Thanking  his  second  fetther,  asked  from  him 
Patenial  olessings.    The  good  pair  beato^odi 
Th&i  farewell  benediction,  but  witii  VieaxVA 
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Foreboding  evil.     From  his  native  hills 

He  wandered  far,  much  did  he  see  of  moi. 

Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuits, 

Their  passions,  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  those 

Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 

Whi^h  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  roral  life. 

Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 

And  speak  a  plainer  language.     In  the  woods, 

A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fiekU, 

Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  passed 

The  better  portion  of  his  time  ;  and  there 

Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 

Upon  the  bounties  of  the  year,  and  felt 

The  liberty  of  Nature :  there  he  kept 

In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 

His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 

Serene  it  was,  unclouded  by  the  cares 

Of  ordinary  life  ;  unvexed,  unwarped 

IW  partial  bondage.     In  his  steady  courae. 

No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 

No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 

Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 

His  heart  lay  open ;  and,  bv  Natore  tuned 

And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 

To  svmpathy  witn  man,  he  was  idive 

To  all  tnat  was  enjoved  where'er  he  went ; 

And  all  that  was  endured  ;  for  in  binm^lf 

Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  witnoat 

That  made  nim  turn  aside  from  wretchedness 

With  coward  fears.     He  could  afford  to  suffer 

With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.     Hence  it  oauM 

That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 

And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 

For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds. 

He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 

Of  many  minds,  of  mmds  and  bodies  too ; 

The  history  of  many  families ; 

How  they  had  prospered  ;  how  they  were  o'erthrovo 

By  passion  or  mischance ;  or  such  misrule 

Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 

As  makes  the  nations  groan.     This  active  course. 

Chosen  in  youth,  through  manhood  he  pursued. 

Till  due  provision  for  his  modest  wants 

Had  been  obtained  ;  and,  thereupon,  resolved 

To  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  untasked 

With  needless  services,  from  hardship  ftee. 

His  calling  laid  aside,  he  lived  at  ease  : 

13 ut  still  he  loved  to  pace  the  public  roads 

And  the  wild  paths  ;  and,,  when  the  summer^s  warmtk 

Invited  him,  would  often  leave  his  home 

And  journey  far,  revisiting  those  scenes 

That  to  his  memory  were  most  endeared* 

Vigorous  in\iea\\.Vv,  oiVo\velv]X«\^\n\a^'QatoQAhed 

ijy  worldly-mmdedueaa  ox  Mvxio^aa 
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Obserrant,  stadions,  thoughtful,  and  refreshed 
By  knowledge  gathered  up  from  day  to  day ; — 
Thus  had  he  lived  a  long  and  innocent  life. 

The  Scottish  Church,  both  on  himself  and  those 
With  whom  from  childhood  he  grew  up,  had  held 
The  strong  hand  of  her  purity ;  and  stiU 
Had  watched  him  with  an  unrelenting  eye. 
This  he  remembered  in  his  riper  age 
With  gratitude,  and  reverential  thoughts. 
But  by  the  native  vigour  of  his  mind, 
By  his  habitual  wanderings  out  of  doors, 
Bv  loneliness,  and  goodness,  and  kind  works, 
Whate*er  in  docile  diildhood  or  in  youth 
He  had  imbibed  of  fear  or  darker  thought, 
Was  melted  all  away  :  so  true  was  this. 
That  sometimes  his  religion  seemed  to  me 
Self-taught,  as  of  a  dreamer  in  the  woods ; 
Who  to  the  model  of  his  own  pure  heart 
Framed  his  belief,  as  grace  divine  inspired. 
Or  human  reason  dictated  with  awe. 
— And  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kinkier  nature.    The  rough  sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  diildren  vexed  not  him  ; 
Nor  could  he  bid  them  fh>m  his  presence,  tired 
With  questions  and  importunate  demand. 
Indulgent  listener  was  ne  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age ;  nor  did  the  sick  man's  tale, 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  addressed, 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing. 

Plain  his  garb. 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
For  Sabbatn  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  man 
Whom  no  one  oould  have  passed  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And  hb  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  his  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red ; 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye,  that  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  grey,  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth ;  which,  like  a  being  made 
Of  many  beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come, 
Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave. 

So  was  he  framed :  and  such  his  course  of  life. 
Who  now,  with  no  appendage  but  a  staff. 
The  prized  memorial  of  relinquished  toils. 
Upon  that  cottage  bench  reposed  his  limbs. 
Screened  from  the  sun.    Supine  the  wanderer  lay. 
His  eyes  as  if  in  drowsiness  naif  shut, 
The  shadows  of  the  breeiy  elms  above 
Dappling  his  &ce.    He  had  not  heard  my  ^^t«i^« 
AsTapproacbed,  and  near  him  did  1  eJtaj^ 
CTanoticed  in  the  shade  some  nanutea*  spac^ 
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At  length  I  bsdled  him,  seeing  that  his  hat 

Was  moist  with  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 

Had  newly  scooped  a  ninnmg  stream.     He  rose, 

And  ere  the  pleasant  greeting  that  ensaed 

Was  ended,  "  'Tis,"  said  I,  "  a  boming  day ; 

My  lips  are  parched  with  thirst,  bat  yon,  1  gness, 

Have  somewbere  found  relief."    He,  at  the  word. 

Pointing  towards  a  sweet-brier,  bade  me  dimb 

The  fence  hard  by,  where  that  aspiring  shrab 

Looked  out  upon  the  road.     It  was  a  plot 

Of  garden-ground  run  wild,  its  matted  weeds 

Marked  with  the  steps  of  those,  whom,  as  th^  paued, 

The  gooseberry-trees  that  shot  in  long  lank  slips, 

Or  currants  hanging  from  their  leafless  stems 

In  scanty  strings,  had  tempted  to  o*erleap 

The  broken  waiL     I  looked  around,  and  there. 

Where  two  tall  hedge-rows  of  thick  alder  boughs 

Joined  in  a  cold  damp  nook,  espied  a  well 

Shrouded  with  willow-flowers  and  plumy  fern. 

My  thirst  I  slaked,  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 

Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shade  returned 

Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench ; 

And  while,  beside  him,  with  unoovered  head, 

I  yet  was  standing,  fredy  to  respire, 

And  cool  my  temples  in  the  feinning  air. 

Thus  did  he  speak : — "  I  see  around  me  here 

Things  which  vou  cannot  see :  we  die,  mv  fnend, 

Nor  we  alone,  \)ut  that  which  each  man  lored 

And  prized  in  his  peculiar  nook  of  earth. 

Dies  with  him,  or  is  changed  \  and  very  soon 

Even  of  the  good  is  no  memorial  left. 

The  poets,  in  their  eledes  and  songs 

Lamenting  the  departed,  call  the  ^^Tes, 

They  call  upon  the  hills  and  streams  to  moiini. 

And  senseless  rocks ;  nor  idly — for  Uiey  speak. 

In  these  their  invocations,  with  a  Toice 

Obedient  to  the  strong  creatiTe  power 

Of  human  passion.    Sympathies  there  are 

More  tranquil,  yet  perhaps  of  kindred  birth. 

That  steal  upon  the  meditative  mind. 

And  grow  with  thought.     Beside  yon  spring  I  stood, 

And  eyed  its  wato^  till  we  seemed  to  feel 

One  sadness,  they  and  I.     For  them  a  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  broken  :  time  has  been 

When,  every  day,  the  touch  of  human  hand 

Dislodged  the  natural  sleep  that  binds  them  up 

In  mortal  stillness ;  and  they  ministered 

To  human  comfort.     As  I  stooped  to  diink. 

Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 

The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 

Green  with  the  moss  of  years  ;  a  pensive  sight 

That  moved  my  heart,  recalling  former  days^ 

When  I  could  never  v^^  ^^^^  co&dbut  she 

Who  lived  within  iheae  ^aX\B,  »X»  Ta|  vo^'cnb^, 

A  daughter's  welcome  gtv^^  mft,  wiaWw^Xs^ 
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As  my  own  child.     0  sir  1  the  good  die  first. 

And  tiiey  whose  hearts  are  diy  as  summer  dust 

Burn  to  the  socket. .  Many  a  passenger 

Hath  blessed  poor  Margaret  for  her  gentle  looks. 

When  she  upheld  the  cool  refreshment  drawn 

From  that  forsaken  spring ;  and  no  one  came 

But  he  was  welcome ;  no  one  went  away 

But  that  it  seemed  she  loved  him.     She  is  dead. 

The  light  extinguished  of  her  lonely  hut, 

The  hut  itself  abandoned  to  decay. 

And  she  forgotten  in  the  quiet  grave  1 

"  I  speak,"  continued  he,  "  of  one  whose  stock 
Of  virtues  bloomed  beneath  this  lowly  roof. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  steady  mind. 
Tender  and  deep  in  her  excess  of  love. 
Not  speaking  much,  pleased  rather  with  the  joy 
Of  her  own  thoughts  :  by  some  es^iecial  care 
Her  temper  had  been  framed,  as  if  to  make 
A  being,  who,  by  adding  love  to  peace, 
Might  Uve  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness. 
Her  wedded  partner  lacked  not  on  his  side 
The  humble  worth  that  satisfied  her  heart ; 
Frugal,  a£fectionate,  sober,  and  withal 
Keenly  industrious.    She  with  pride  would  tell 
That  ne  was  often  seated  at  his  loom. 
In  summer,  ere  the  mower  was  abroad 
Among  the  dewy  grass, — ^in  early  spring, 
Ere  the  last  star  hiad  vanished.    Tn^  who  passed 
At  evening,  from  behind  the  garden  rence 
Might  hear  his  busv  spade,  which  he  would  ply, 
After  his  daily  work,  until  the  light 
Had  failed,  and  every  leaf  and  flower  were  lost 
In  the  dark  edges.    So  their  days  were  spent 
In  peace  and  comfort;  and  a  pretty  boy 
Was  their  best  hope, — ^next  to  the  God  in  heaven. 

*'  Not  twenty  years  ago^  but  you,  I  think. 
Can  scarcely  bear  it  now  in  mind,  there  came 
Two  blighting  seasons  when  the  fields  were  left 
With  hsuf  a  mirvest.     It  pleased  Heaven  to  add 
A  worse  affliction  in  the  plaguis  of  war ; 
This  happy  buid  was  stricken  to  the  heart ! 
A  wanderer  then  amon^  the  cottages, 
I,  with  my  freight  of  winter  raiment,  saw 
The  hardships  of  that  season  ;  manv  rich 
Sank  down,  as  in  a  dream,  among  the  poor ; 
And  of  Uie  poor  did  many  cease  to  be. 
And  their  place  knew  them  not.    Meanwlule  abridged 
Of  daily  comforte,  gladly  reconciled 
To  numerous  self-c^nials,  Margaret 
Went  struffi^ling  on  through  those  calamitous  years 
With  cheerful  hope ;  but  ere  the  second  autumn. 
Her  life's  true  help-mate  on  a  sick-\>QdV9ii^, 
Smitten  with  penloua  fever.    In  disease 
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He  lingered  long ;  and  when  his  ifcreiigih  returned, 

He  found  the  little  he  had  stored,  to  meet 

The  hour  of  accident  or  crippling  age. 

Was  all  consumed.    Two  children  mid  they  now. 

One  newly  born.     As  I  have  said,  it  was 

A  time  of  trouble  :  shoals  of  artisans 

Were  from  their  daily  labour  tamed  adrift 

To  seek  their  bread  m)m  public  charity. 

They,  and  their  wives  ana  children — ^happier  &r 

Could  they  have  lived  as  do  the  little  birds 

That  peck  along  the  hedges,  or  the  kite 

That  makes  his  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rocks 

'*  A  sad  reverse  it  was  for  him  who  long 
Had  filled  with  plenty,  and  possessed  in  peace. 
This  lonely  cottage.    At  his  door  he  stood. 
And  whistled  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them ;  or  with  his  knife 
Carved  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  sticks ; 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament ;  and  with  a  strange. 
Amusing,  yet  uneasv  novelty. 
He  blended,  where  ne  might,  the  varioos  tasks 
Of  summer,  autumn,  winter,  and  of  spring. 
But  this  endured  not ;  his  good  hnmonr  soon 
Became  a  weight  in  which  no  pleasure  was : 
And  poverty  brought  on  a  pettish  mood 
And  a  sore  temper:  day  by  day  he  drooped. 
And  he  would  leave  his  work,  and  to  the  town 
W^ithout  an  errand,  would  direct  his  steps ; 
Or  wander  here  and  there  among  the  fields. 
One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  babes, 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue ;  at  other  times 
He  tossed  them  with  a  false  unnatural  joy : 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  Iooks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  chudren.     *  Every  smUe,* 
Said  Margaret  to  me  here  beneath  these  trees, 
*  Made  my  heart  bleed.'  " 

At  this  the  wanderer  passed  ; 
And,  looking  up  to  those  enormous  elms. 
He  said,  ''  'Tis  now  the  hour  of  deepest  noon. 
At  this  still  season  of  repose  and  peace. 
This  hour,  when  all  things  which  are  not  at  rest 
Are  cheerful ;  while  this  multitude  of  flies 
Is  filling  all  the  air  with  melody  ; 
Why  should  a  tear  be  in  an  old  man's  evel 
Why  should  we  thus,  with  an  untoward  mind. 
And  in  the  weakness  of  humanity, 
Prom  natural  wisdom  turn  our  hearts  away ; 
To  natural  comfort  shut  our  eyes  and  eurs. 
And,  feeding;  on  disquiet « thus  disturb 
The  cadm  of  nature  vi\\,\i  owt  x«sAiNsB&>^<oni|^siia\'* 
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He  spake  with  somewhat  of  a  solemn  tone : 
But,  when  he  ended,  there  was  in  his  face 
Such  easy  cheerfulness,  a  look  so  mild. 
That  for  a  little  time  it  stole  away 
All  recoUeotion  ;  and  that  simple  tale 
Passed  from  m}r  mind  like  a  forgotten  sound. 
A  while  on  trivial  things  we  held  discourse. 
To  me  soon  tasteless.    In  my  own  despite, 
I  thought  of  that  poor  woman  as  of  one 
Whom  I  had  known  and  loved.    He  had  rehearsed 
Her  homely  tale  with  such  familiar  power, 
With  such  an  active  countenance,  an  eye 
So  busy,  that  the  things  of  which  he  spake 
Seemed  present ;  and,  attention  now  relaxed. 
There  was  a  heart-felt  dullness  in  my  veins. 
I  rose ;  and,  turning  from  the  breezy  shade. 
Went  forth  into  the  open  air,  and  stood 
To  drink  the  comfort  of  the  warmer  sun. 
Long  time  I  had  not  stayed, — ere,  looking  round 
Upon  that  tranauil  ruin,  I  returned. 
And  begged  of  the  old  man  that,  for  my  sake. 
He  would  resume  his  story. 

He  replied, 
*'  It  were  a  wantonness,  and  would  demand 
Severe  reproof,  if  we  were  men  whoee  hearts 
Gould  hold  vain  dallianca  with  the  misery 
Even  of  the  dead ;  contented  thence  to  draw 
A  momentary  pleasure,  never  marked 
fiy  reason^  barren  of  all  future  |ood. 
But  we  have  known  that  there  is  often  found 
In  mournful  thougnts,  and  always  might  be  found, 
A  power  to  virtue  firiendly :  were't  not  so> 
I  am  a  dreamer  among  men,  indeed 
An  idle  dreamer  1    'Tis  a  common  tale. 
An  ordinarv  sorrow  of  man's  life, 
A  tale  of  silent  suffering,  hardly  clothed 
In  bodily  form.     But,  without  further  bidding, 
I  will  proceed. 

''While  thus  it  fared  with  them. 
To  whom  this  cottage,  tiU  those  hapless  years. 
Had  been  a  blessdd  home,  it  was  my  chance 
To  travel  in  a  country  far  remote  ; 
And  glad  I  was,  when,  halting  by  yon  gate 
That  leads  from  the  green  lane,  once  more  I  saw 
These  lofty  elm-trees.     Long  I  did  not  rest : 
With  many  pleasant  thoughts  I  cheered  ray  way 
O'er  the  flat  common.     Having  reached  the  door, 
I  knocked  ;  and  when  I  enter^  with  the  hope 
Of  usual  greeting,  Margaret  looked  at  me 
A  little  while ;  wen  turned  her  head  away 
SpeiMdiless ;  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  chair, 
Wept  bitterly.    I  wbt  not  what  to  do. 
Or  now  to  speak  to  her.     Poor  wretch  1  ttii  \daX 
diike  roae  from  off  her  seat,  and  th.eiv, — O  q\c  \ 
/  caanot  tell  how  ahe  pronounced  laj  nftxa^ 
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With  ferrent  lo^e,  and  with  a  fiMe  of  grief 

Unutterably  hdplen,  and  a  look 

That  aeeined  to  ding  upon  me,  ahe  inqvirnl 

If  I  had  seen  her  hnaband.     An  ahe  apaka^ 

A  stianse  BorpxiBe  and  fear  eama  to  mr  Mart, 

Nor  had  I  power  to  answer  ere  ahe  tola 

That  he  had  diaappeaied— not  two  nontlia  gone, 

He  left  hia  hooae ;  two  wretohed  daja  had  paaol, 

And  on  the  third,  aa  wiatAilly  ahe  raiaed 

Her  head  from  off  her  pillow,  to  look  ibrth. 

Like  one  in  troable,  for  retarning  Bi^t, 

Witiiin  her  chamber  easement  ahe  espied 

A  folded  paper,  l^g  as  if  plaoed 

To  meet  her  wakmg  eyea.    Thia  teemUlBglj 

She  opened— found  no  writing;  bat  thereiB 

Pieces  of  mpney  carefUlT  enoloeed. 

Silver  and  golct— 'I  shuddered  at  the  dhj^' 

Said  Marguet,  'for  I  knew  it  waa  hU  hud 

Which  placed  it  there ;  and,  ere  that  day  wai 

That  long  and  anxious  day  1  I  learned  mm  ooa 

Sent  hither  by  my  husband  to  impart 

The  heavy  news,  that  be  had  Joined  a  troop 

Of  soldiers,  going  to  a  distant  land. 

—He  left  me  thus— he  aoald  not  oather  heart 

To  take  a  fiurewell  of  me :  forhenaxed 

That  I  should  follow  with  my  babee,  and  aink 

Beneath  the  misery  of  that  wandering  lilb.' 


"  This  tale  did  Margaret  tell  with  many 
And,  when  she  ended,  I  had  little  power 
To  give  her  comfort,  and  was  glad  to  take 

Such  words  of  hope  from  her  own  month  a 

To  cheer  us  both ;  but  long  we  had  not  talked^ 
Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thonghta. 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  looked  aroand 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  teara  of  joy. 
We  parted.    'Twas  the  time  of  eariy  qning  ; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  toola  * 
And  well  remember,  o*er  that  fenoe  ahe  looked. 


That  seemed  the  very  sound  of  happy  vhoughta. 


*'  I  roved  o'er  many  a  hill  and  many  a  dale. 
With  my  accustomed  load  ;  in  heat  and  oold, 
Through  many  a  wood,  and  many  an  open  ground. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shade,  in  wet  and  nir. 
Drooping  or  blithe  of  heart,  as  mi^ht  hefSul  ; 
My  best  companions  now  the  driving  winda^ 
And  now  the  '  trotting  brooks '  and  whiapering  treea, 
And  now  the  music  of  my  own  sad  atepa. 
With  many  a  sborVrWyodi  XiViora^ij^^hAfc  -yM^ii  hetweea, 
And  disappeared.    1  ^o\unQft^^\»»^  ^ftsok  -«w^ 
Towurd  tne  vrane  oi  a\imin«t\  in«a.  >^«  "v^imX 
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Was  yeUow 

Springing;  afresh,  had  o'er  ih^  hajBeM  aprea 

Ito  leader  verdare.     At  the  door  arrived, 

I  found  that  she  vaa  abaeat.     la  the  shade, 

Where  no*  we  sit,  I  waited  ber  retutu. 

Her  cottage,  then  a  cheerfal  object,  wore 

lU  caatomary  look, — only,  1  thought. 

The  honejanckle,  crowding  round  the  porch, 

Qnng  dova  in  tieaTier  tuita ;  and  tbat  bright  weed. 

The  jelkiw  stanC'Ci'op,  suffered  to  take  root 

Alone  the  window'*  edge,  profusely  grew, 

Bliading  the  lower  panes.     1  turned  aside, 

Aud  strolled  into  her  garden.     It  appeiu^ 

To  laa  behind  the  eeaaon,  and  had  foei 

It<  pnde  of  oeatness.    From  th«  botdet  Via«a, 

Compoaei  of  daiaj  tad  respleadenl  l^mft, 
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Flowers  straggling  forth  had  on  those  paths  encroached, 

Which  they  were  used  to  deck :  carnations,  once 

Prized  for  surpassing  beauty,  and  no  less 

For  the  peculiar  pains  they  had  required. 

Declined  their  languid  heads  without  support. 

The  cumbrous  bind- weed,  with  its  wreaths  and  bells, 

Had  twined  about  her  two  small  rows  of  pease. 

And  dragged  them  to  the  earth.     Ere  this  an  hour 

Was  wasted.     Back  I  turned  my  restless  steps, 

A  stranger  passed ;  and,  guessing  whom  \  sought. 

He  said  that  she  was  used  to  ramble  &r. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 

I  sate  with  sad  impatience.     From  within 

Her  solitary  infant  cried  aloud  ; 

Then,  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-stilled. 

The  voice  was  silent.    From  the  bench  I  rose; 

But  neither  could  divert  nor  soothe  my  though  fak 

The  spot,  though  fair,  was  very  desolate — 

The  longer  I  remained,  more  desolate. 

And,  looking  round,  I  saw  the  comer  stones 

Till  then  unnoticed,  on  either  side  the  door 

With  dull  red  stains  discoloured,  and  stuck  o*er 

With  tufts  and  hairs  of  wool,  as  if  the  sheep, 

That  fed  upon  the  common,  thither  came     - 

Familiarly;  and  found  a  couching-place 

Even  at  her  threshold.    Deeper  shadows  fell 

From  these  tall  elms ;  the  cottage  clock  struck  eight ; 

I  turned,  and  saw  her  distant  a  few  steps. 

Her  face  was  pale  and  thin,  her  fieure  too 

Was  changed.    As  she  unlocked  the  door,  she  said, 

'It  grieves  me  you  have  waited  here  so  ionig;,' 

But,  in  good  truth,  I*ve  wandered  much  of  late, 

And,  sometimes — to  mv  shame  I  speak — have  need 

Of  my  best  prayers  to  bring  me  back  again.' 

While  on  the  board  she  spread  our  evening  meal. 

She  told  me — interrupting  nob  the  work 

Which  gave  employment  to  her  listless  hands— 

That  she  had  parted  with  her  elder  chUd, 

To  a  kind  master  on  a  distant  fiEirm 

Now  happily  apprenticed — *  I  perceive 

You  look  at  me,  and  you  have  cause ;  to-day 

I  have  been  travelling  far;  and  many  days 

About  the  fields  I  wander,  knowing  this 

Onlv,  that  what  I  seek  I  cannot  find  ; 

And  so  I  waste  m;^  time :  for  I  am  changed  ; 

And  to  myself,*  said  she,  '  have  done  much  wrong 

And  to  this  helpless  infant.    I  have  slept 

Weeping,  and  weeping  have  I  waked  ^  my  tears 

Have  flowed  as  if  my  oody  were  not  such 

As  others  are;  and  1  could  never  die. 

But  I  am  now  in  mind  and  in  my  heart 

3fore  easy;  and  I  hope/  said  she,  '  that  Heaven 

WiU  give  me  patlenoe  V>  eudxic^  V^i^  \Xi\l^g^ 

Which  I  heboid  at  \iome.'    It  nio\j\^  ^ia.^%  ^*i^tA 

Your  very  soul  to  see  bet  \  «k,  1  i^^ 
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The  story  linger  in  my  heart ;  I  fear 

'Tis  long  and  tedious ;  but  my  spirit  clings 

To  that  poor  woman  :  so  fanuliarly 

Do  I  perceive  her  manner,  and  her  look, 

And  presence ;  and  so  deeply  do  I  feel 

Her  goodness,  that,  not  seldom,  in  my  walks 

A  momentanr  trance  comes  over  me; 

And  to  myself  I  seem  to  mase  on  one 

By  sorrow  laid  asleep,  or  borne  away ; 

A  human  being  destmed  to  awake 

To  human  Ufe,  or  something  very  near 

To  human  life,  when  he  shall  come  again 

For  whom  she  suffered.     Yes,  it  would  hare  grioved 

Tour  very  soul  to  see  her :  evermore 

Her  eyelids  drooped,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 

And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  me  food, 

She  did  not  look  at  me.    Her  voice  was  low. 

Her  body  was  subdued.    In  eveiy  act 

Pertaining  to  her  house  affairs,  appeared 

The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  miod 

Self-occupied:  to  which  all  outward  thina 

Are  like  an  iole  matter.    Still  she  sighed. 

But  yet  no  motion  of  the  breast  was  seen^ 

No  heaving  of  the  heart.    While  by  the  nre 

We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 

I  knew  not  how,  and  hardly  whence  their  came. 


« 


Bre  my  departure  to  her  care  I  gave, 
For  her  son's  use,  some  tokens  of  r^ard. 
Which  with  a  look  of  welcome  she  received ; 
And  I  exhorted  her  to  have  her  trust 
In  God's  good  love,  and  seek  his  help  \rt  prayer. 
I  took  my  staff,  and  when  I  kissed  her  baDe, 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.    I  left  her  then 
With  tibe  best  hope  and  comfort  I  could  give. 
She  thanked  me  tor  my  wish ;  but  for  my  hope 
It  seemed  she  did  not  thank  me. 

"I  returned. 
And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again 
Ere  on  its  sunny  bank  the  primrose  flower 
Peeped  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  spring. 
I  found  her  nd  and  drooping :  she  had  leaned 
No  tidings  of  h«r  husband ;  if  he  lived. 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived  ;  if  he  were  dead. 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seemed  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance;  but  her  house 
Be^iake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence. 
The  floor  was  neither  dry  nor  neat,  the  hearth 
Was  eomfortless,  and  her  small  lot  of  books. 
Which  in  the  cottage  window,  heretofore 
Had  been  inled  up  a^Eainat  the  comer  panes 
In  seemly  order,  now,  with  straggling  leaves 
lajr  seatieRd  here  and  there,  open  oc  ibu^ 
Am  ther  bad  ehaneed  to  falL    Hex  inSaii^YflObt 
lUd  ihMD  its  mother  caoj^  v^  tnck  d  c^«^ 
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And  sighed  among  its  plavthings.    Onoe  again 

I  tamed  towards  the  garden  gate,  and  saw, 

More  plainly  still,  that  poverty  and  grief 

Were  now  come  nearer  to  her :  weeds  defaced 

The  hardened  soil,  and  knots  of  withered  grass ; 

No  ridges  there  appeared  of  dear  black  mould, 

No  winter  greenness ;  of  her  herbs  and  flowers. 

It  seemed  the  better  part  were  gnawed  away 

Or  trampled  into  earth;  a  chain  of  straw. 

Which  had  been  twined  about  the  slender  stem 

Of  a  young  apple-tree,  lay  at  its  root ; 

The  bark  was  nibbled  round  by  truant  sheep. 

— Maigaret  stood  near,  her  inrant  in  her  arms. 

And,  noting  that  my  eye  was  on  the  tree. 

She  said,  '1  fear  it  will  be  dead  and  gone 

Ere  Robert  come  again.'    Towards  the  house 

Togeth^  we  returned,  and  she  inquired 

If  I  had  any  hope : — but  for  her  babe, 

And  for  her  little  orphan  boy,  she  said. 

She  had  no  wish  to  hve — ^that  she  must  die 

Of  sorrow.    Tet  I  saw  the  idle  loom 

Still  in  its  place ;  his  Sunday  garments  hnng 

Upon  the  self-same  nail ;  his  very  staff 

Stood  undisturbed  behind  the  door.    And  when. 

In  bleak  December,  I  retraced  this  way, 

She  told  me  that  her  little  babe  was  deetd. 

And  she  was  left  alone.    She  now,  released 

From  her  maternal  cares,  had  taken  up 

The  employment  common  through  these  wilds,   and 

gained 
By  spinning  hemp  a  pittance  for  herself; 
And  for  this  end  nad  hired  a  neighbour's  boy 
To  give  her  needful  help.    That  very  time 
Most  willmgly  she  put  ner  work  asiae. 
And  walked  with  me  along  the  miry  road 
Heedless  how  feur ;  and,  in  such  piteous  sort 
That  any  heart  had  ached  to  hear  her,  bilged 
That,  whereso'er  I  went,  I  still  would  ask 
For  him  whom  she  had  lost.    We  parted  then — 
Onr  final  parting ;  for  from  that  time  forth 
Did  many  seasons  pass  ere  I  returned 
Into  this  tract  again. 

"  Nine  tedious  years 
From- their  first  separation,  nine  long  years. 
She  lingered  in  unquiet  widowhood : 
A  wife  and  widow.    Needs  must  it  nave  been 
A  sore  heart- wasting  !    I  have  heard,  my  friend. 
That  in  von  arbour  oftentimes  she  sate 
Alone,  through  half  the  vacant  Sabbath  day, 
And  if  a  dog  passed  by,  she  still  would  quit 
The  shade,  and  look  abroad.    On  this  old  bench 
For  hours  she  sate ;  and  evermore  her  eye 
Wias  busy  in  the  distanoe,  a\\apm^V)D^^ 
That  made  her  heart  beat  (vaick.    Xovi  «fift  VJwaX.  ^^VXx^ 
^ow  &int,— the  graaa  baa  ct^^\i  o'ct  *\\&  ^wj  >^%\ 
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There,  to  and  fro,  she  paced  through  manj  »  dnj 
Of  ths  warm  Bummec,  from  b  belt  of  hemp 
Tfaat  girt  her  waiet,  Bpianiog  the  Ioqe  drom  thro 
With  backward  steps.  Yet  ever  as  there  pagaed 
A  nwto  Thow  garmeata  showed  the  aoldiera  red, 
lor's  garb. 


The  titile  child  who  aaw  to 
Ceaaed  from  his  task;  and  ^e  wi^  felt  nrw  voice 
Made  many  a  fond  inqniry;  and  when  the;. 
Whose  presence  gaie  no  comfort,  were  gone  by. 
Her  heart  was  slill  more  sad.     And  by  yon  gal«, 
That  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood, 
And  wlien  a  stranger  horseman  come,  the  latch 
Would  lift,  and  ialiii  face  look  wlstfullj; 
Most  happy,  if,  from  aupht  discovered  there 
U/  lenJer  /eeling,  she  might  dar«  npetA. 
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The  same  sad  question.     Meanwhile  her  poor  hai 
Sauk  to  decay :  for  he  was  gone  whose  huid, 
At  the  first  nipping  of  October  frost. 
Closed  up  each  chink,  and  with  fresh  bands  of  straw 
Chequered  the  green  grown  thatch.     And  so  she  lired 
Through  the  Ions  winter,  reckless  and  alone; 
Until  her  house  by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain. 
Was  sapped  ;  and  while  she  slept,  the  nightly  dampi 
Did  chill  her  breast ;  and  in  the  stormy  day 
'  Her  tattered  clothes  were  ruflfled  by  the  wind ; 
Even  at  the  side  of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
8he  loved  this  wretched  spot,  nor  would  for  worlds 
Have  parted  hence :  and  still  that  length  of  road. 
And  this  rude  bench,  one  torturing  hope  endeared. 
Fast  rooted  at  her  heart :  and  here,  my  fHenc^ — 
In  sickness  she  remained ;  and  here  she  died. 
Last  human  tenant  of  these  ruined  walls  ! " 

The  old  man  ceased :  he  saw  that  I  was  moved; 
From  that  low  bench,  rising  instinctively 
I  turned  aside  in  weakness,  nor  had  power 
To  tlumk  him  for  the  tale  which  he  had  told. 
I  stood,  and  leaning  o'er  the  garden  wall. 
Reviewed  that  woman's  sufferings  :  and  it  seemed 
To  comfort  me,  while,  with  a  brotner's  love, 
I  blessed  her  in  the  impotence  of  grief. 
At  length  towards  the  cottage  I  returned 
Fondly, — and  traced,  with  interest  more  mild, 
That  secret  spirit  of  humanity 
Which,  'mid  the  calm  oblivious  tendencies 
Of  Nature,  'mid  her  plants,  and  weeds,  and  flowen, 
And  silent  overgrowings,  still  survived. 
The  old  man,  noting  this,  resumed,  and  said, 
'*  My  friend,  enough  to  sorrow  you  have  given, 
«        Thepurposes  of  wisdom  ask  no  more : 
fie  wise  and  cheerful ;  and  no  longer  read 
The  forms  of  things  with  an  unworthy  eye. 
She  sleeps  in  the  ^m  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 
I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes. 
Those  weeds,  and  the  high  sp^-grass  on  that  wall. 
By  mist  and  silent  raindrops  silvered  o'er. 
As  once  I  passed,  did  to  my  heart  convey 
80  still  an  image  of  tranquillity, 
So  calm  and  still,  and  looked  so  beautiful 
Amid  the  uneasy  thoughts  which  filled  my  mind, 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  ruin  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grief 
That  passing  shows  of  being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Wiiere  meditation  was.    I  turned  away. 
And  walked  along  my  road  in  happiness." 

He  ceased.     Ere  long  the  sun  declining  shot 
A  slant  and  mellow  ramaiice,  ^\aOcL\)«9^ 
To  fall  upon  us,  wbJle  beiieaXXi  >;>cift  \.T^ft», 
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We  sate  on  that  low  bench:  and  now  we  felt, 
Admonished  thus,  the  sweet  hour  coming  on. 
A  linnet  warbled  from  those  lofty  elms, 
A  thrush  sang  loud,  and  other  melodies^ 
At  distance  heard,  peopled  the  milder  air. 
The  old  man  rose,  and,  with  a  sprightly  mien 
Of  hopeful  preparation,  grasped  his  sta^ ; 
T(^ther  casting  then  a  farewell  look 
Upon  those  silent  walls,  we  left  the  shade ; 
And,  ere  the  stars  were  visible,  had  reached 
A  village  inn, — our  evening  resting-place. 
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tkm  Aothor  dtMrllMa  hli  tnreli  with  the  Wanderer,  whose  eharMter  ta  ftirther  nimtrated 
— Mominf  aoene,  aud  view  of »  Village  Wake— Wanderer*!  account  of  a  fHeiid  whom 
bo  BurpoMa  to  viait — View,  from  an  eminence,  of  the  ralley  which  hia  friend  had  choaeo 
far  Bis  retreat— Sound  of  singing  from  below — A  fbneral  proccMion— Deacent  into  the 
▼ailejr— Obcerrationa  drawn  from  the  Wanderer  at  tight  of  a  book  acddentallj  diaeoverod 
In  a  reoem  in  the  ▼alley— Meeting  with  the  Wanderer's  firiond,  the  Solitary— Wanderai's 
deecriptioa  of  the  mode  of  burial  in  this  mountainoua  district— Solitary  oontraau  wilh 
Ihia,  that  of  the  individual  carried  a  few  minutes  before  from  the  cottage— The  oottage 
entered  Deacription  of  the  Solitary 'a  apartment— Repeat  there— View  tnm.  the  window, 
•f  two  mmmtaiu  aummita— Aud  the  Solitary'a  deacription  of  the  oompanionahip  they 
•flbrd  him  ■  Aoeount  of  the  departed  inmate  of  the  cottage— Deacription  <A%  grand  apeO' 
tlM  mouBtaine,  with  iu  effect  upon  the  Solitary'a  mind    Quit  the  luHiae. 


In  days  of  yore  how  fortunately  fiured 
The  minstrel !  wandering  on  m)m  hall  to  hall, 
Baronial  court  or  royal;  cheered  with  gifts 
Munificent,  and  love,  and  ladies'  praise  ; 
Now  meeting  on  his  road  an  armed  knight, 
Now  resting  with  a  pilgrim  by  the  side 
Of  a  dear  brook;  beneath  an  abbey's  roof 
One  evening  sumptuously  lodged;  the  next 
Humbly  in  a  religious  hospi^  ; 
Or  with  some  merry  ouUaws  of  the  wood; 
Or  haply  shrouded  in  a  hermit's  eelL 
Him,  sleeping  or  awake,  the  robber  spared; 
He  walked  protected  from  the  sword  of  war, 
B^  virtue  of  that  sacred  instrument. 
His  harp,  suspended  at  the  traveller's  side: 
His  dear  companion  wheresoe'er  he  went. 
Opening  from  land  to  land  an  easy  way 
By  melodv,  and  by  the  charm  of  verse. 
Yet  not  the  noblest  of  that  honoured  race 
Drew  happier,  loftier,  more  impassioned  thoughts 
From  his  long  joumeyings  and  eventful  Ufe, 
Than  this  obscure  itinerant  (an  obacuie 
But  a  iikh-souled  and  tender-\iear\«d.  hax^ 
Rad  akiU  to  draw  from  many  &  xttmiVAft,  isiiX 
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ibth  wiiile  he  Crod  the  eart\i  in  ^\im\i\e«i  f^tum 
AeoontTed  with  hU  burthen  wid  \iiB  *»S  •, 
And  now,  whan  &«b  W  moTS  -witli  ^\itai  -^iwr. 
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What  wonder,  then,  if  I,  whose  favonrite  school 
Hath  been  the  fields,  the  roads,  and  rural  lanes. 
Looked  on  this  guide  with  reverential  love  ! 
Each  with  the  other  pleased,  we  now  pursued 
Our  journey:— beneatn  &YOurable  skies. 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  would,  he  was  a  light 
UnfEkiling:  not  a  hamlet  could  we  pass. 
Barely  a  house,  which  did  not  yield  to  him 
Remembrances;  or  from  his  tongue  call  forth 
Some  way  beguiling  tale.     Nor  less  regard 
Accompanied  those  strains  of  apt  discourse, 
Which  Nature's  various  objects  might  supply; 
And  in  the  silence  of  his  face  I  read 
His  overflowing  spirit.     Birds  and  beasts, 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun. 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household  dog — 
In  his  canacious  mind  he  loved  them  all : 
Their  rignts  acknowledging,  he  felt  for  all. 
Oft  was  occasion  given  me  to  perceive 
How  the  calm  pleasures  of  the  pasturing;  herd 
To  happy  contemplation  soothed  his  waik 
Along  tne  field,  and  in  the  shady  grove  ; 
How  the  poor  brute's  condition,  forced  to  run 
Its  course  of  suffering  in  the  public  road, 
Sad  contrast !  all  too  often  smote  his  heart 
With  unavailing  pity.     Rich  in  love 
And  sweet  humanity,  he  was,  himself, 
To  the  d^ree  that  ne  desired,  beloved. 
Greetings  and  smiles  we  met  with  all  day  long, 
From  faces  that  we  knew ;  we  took  our  seals 
By  many  a  cottage-hearth,  where  he  received 
The  welcome  of  an  inmate  from  afar. 
Nor  was  he  loth  to  enter  ragged  huts. 
Wherein  his  charity  was  blessed ;  his  voice 
Heard  as  the  voice  of  an  experienced  friend. 
And,  sometimes — where  the  poor  man  held  dispute 
With  his  own  mind,  unable  to  subdue  ^ 
Impatience,  through  inaptness  to  pei'ceive 
General  distress  in  his  particular  lot : 
Or  cherishing  resentment,  or  in  vain 
Struggling  against  it,  with  a  soul  perplexed, 
And  nndmg  in  itself  no  steady  power 
To  draw  the  line  of  comfort  that  divides 
Calamity,  the  chastisement  of  Heaven, 
From  the  injustice  of  our  brother  men — 
To  him  appeal  was  made  as  to  a  judge ; 
Who,  with  an  understanding  heart,  allayed 
The  perturbation  ;  listened  to  the  plea; 
Resolved  the  dubious  point ;  and  sentence  gave, 
So  grounded,  so  applied,  that  it  was  heard 
Wi^  softened  spirit— even  wh.eiv  \\i  cxsiAeimnfidu 

SvLcYk  intercourse  I  witnessed  'w\iWft  ^%  tc»n«A. 
JHow  as  his  choice  directed,  now  «a  m\i»\ 
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Or  both,  with  equal  readiness  of  will, 

Our  course  submitting  to  the  changeful  breeze 

Of  accident.    But  when  the  rising  sun 

Had  three  times  called  us  to  renew  our  walk. 

My  fellow-traveller  said,  with  earnest  voice. 

As  if  the  thought  were  but  a  moment  old, 

That  I  must  yield  myself  without  reserve 

To  his  disposal.     Glad  was  I  of  this. 

We  started, — and  he  led  me  towards  the  hills ; 

Up  through  an  ample  vale,  with  higher  hills 

Before  us,  mountams  stern  and  desolate ; 

But  in  the  majesty  of  distance  now 

Set  off,  and  to  our  ken  appearing  fair 

Of  aspect,  with  aerial  soitness  ckd, 

And  beautified  with  morning's  purple  beams. 

The  wealthy,  the  luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  their  time, 
May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoofs 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise 
From  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  slow  to  rise  ; 
And  they,  if  blest  with  health  and  hearts  at  ease. 
Shall  la(UL  not  their  enjoyment :  but  how  £aint 
Compared  with  ours,  who,  pacing  side  by  side. 
Could,  with  an  eye  of  leisure,  look  on  all 
That  we  beheld  ;  and  lend  the  listening  sense 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  and  air — 
Pausing  at  will ;  our  spirits  braced,  our  thoughts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blown. 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimson  leaves. 

Mount  slowly,  sun !  and  may  our  journey  lie 
Awhile  within  the  shadow  of  this  hill. 
This  friendly  hill,  a  shelter  from  thy  beams  ! 
Such  is  the  summer  pilgrim's  frequent  wish  : 
And  as  that  wish,  with  prevalence  of  thanks 
For  present  good  o'er  fear  of  future  ill. 
Stole  in  among  the  morning's  blither  thoughts, 
'Twas  chased  away,  for  tow'rds  the  western  side 
Of  the  broad  vale,  casting  a  casual  glance. 
We  saw  a  throng  of  people — wherefore  met  ? 
Blithe  notes  of  music,  suddenly  let  loose 
On  the  thrilled  ear,  did  to  the  question  yield 
Prompt  answer ;  they  proclaim  the  annujEd  wake. 
Which  the  bright  season  favours.     Tabor  and  pipe 
In  purpose  join  to  hasten  and  reprove 
The  laggard  rustic ;  and  repay  with  boons 
Of  memmeDt  a  particoloured  knot. 
Already  formed  upon  the  village  green. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  shadow  cast 
Bv  the  broad  hill,  glistened  upon  our  sight 
That  gay  assemblage.     Round  them  and  above. 
Glitter,  with  dark  recesses  interposed, 
Casement,  and  cottage  rooi,  dsi^  B.\Am&  c^l  Vt^ks^ 
Half- veiled  in  vapoury  cloud.,  \hft  «\.v«t  «^«acai 
Oi  dews  fast  mdliug  on  tktai  \eji»i  >w>u^ 
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By  the  strong  sunbeams  smitten.     Like  a  mast 
Of  gold,  the  maypole  shines  ;  as  if  t^e  rays 
Of  morning,  aided  by  exhaling  dew, 
Wit^  gladsome  influence  could  reanimate 
The  faded  garlands  dangling  from  its  sides. 

Said  I,  "  The  music  and  the  sprightly  scene 
Inyite  us  ;  shall  we  quit  our  roaa,  and  join 
These  festive  matins  \ "  He  replied  "  JNot  loth, 
Here  would  I  linger,  and  with  you  partake. 
Not  one  hour  merely,  but  till  evening's  close, 
The  simple  pastimes  of  the  day  and  place. 
Bt  the  fleet  racers,  ere  the  sun  be  set. 
The  turf  of  yon  large  pasture  will  be  skimmed ; 
There,  too,  the  lus^  wrestlers  will  contend  ; 
But  know  we  not  that  he  who  intermits 
Th*  appointed  task  and  duties  of  the  day. 
Untunes  full  oft  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
Checking  the  finer  spirits  that  refuse 
To  flow  when  purposes  are  lightly  changed  t 
We  must  proceed,  a  length  of  journey  yet 
Remains  untraoed."    Then,  pointing  with  his  staff 
Towards  those  craggy  summits^  his  intent 
He  thus  imparted  : — 

"  In  a  spot  that  lies 
Amon^  yon  mountain  fastnesses  concealed, 
Tou  will  receive,  before  the  hour  of  noon, 
Good  recompense,  I  hope,  for  this  day's  toil — 
From  sight  of  one  who  lives  secluded  there. 
Lonesome  and  lost :  of  whom,  and  whose  past  life 
(Not  to  forestall  such  knowledge  as  may  be 
More  feithfuUy  collected  from  nim^elf), 
This  brief  communication  shall  suffice. 

"  Though  now'sojouming  there,  he,  like  myself, 
Sprang  from  a  stock  of  lowly  parentage 
Among  the  wilds  in  Scotland;  in  a  trust 
Where  many  a  sheltered  and  well-tended  plant, 
Upon  the  humblest  ground  of  social  life. 
Both  at  this  day,  I  trust,  the  blossoms  bear 
Of  piety  and  simple  innocence. 
Sucn  grateful  promises  his  youth  displayed ; 
And,  as  he  showed  in  study  forvrard  zeal. 
All  helps  were  soueht,  all  measures  strained,  that  he 
l^^  due  scholastic  discipline  prepared. 
Might  to  the  ministry  be  called ;  which  done 
Partly  through  lack  of  better  hopes— and  part. 
Perhaps,  incited  by  a  curious  mind. 
In  early  life  he  undertook  the  charge 
Of  chaplain  to  a  military  troop 
Cheered  bv  the  Highland  bagpipe,  as  they  marched 
In  plaided  vest — ^his  fellow-counti^men. 
This  office  filling,  and  by  natW«  "poTiw, 
And  /oroe  oi  native  inclinatioiv,  'madtib 
An  inteUeotiuJ  ruler  in  the  \iakKiii\A 
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Of  Bocial  vanity,  he  walked  the  world, 
Ghiy,  and  i^ecting  graceful  gaiety : 
Lfuc,  buoyant — less  a  pastor  with  his  flock 
Than  a  soldier  among  soldiers — lived  and  roamed 
Where  fortune  led :  and  Fortune,  who  oft  proves 
The  careless  wanderer's  friend,  to  him  made  known 
A  blooming  lady— a  conspicuous  flower, 
Admired  for  beauty,  for  ner  sweetness  pndsed, 
Whom  he  had  sensibility  to  love, 
Ambition  to  attempt,  and  skiU  to  win. 

"For  this  fair  bride,  most  rich  in  gifts  of  mind. 
Nor  sparingly  endowed  with  worldly  wealth. 
His  office  he  relinquished ;  and  retired 
From  the  world's  notice  to  a  rural  home. 
Youth's  season  yet  with  him  was  scarcely  past, 
And  she  was  in  youth's  prime.     How  frill  their  joy  \ — 
How  free  their  love ! — ^nor  did  their  love  decay, 
Nor  joy  abate,  till, — pitiable  doom ! 
In  the  short  course  of  one  undreaded  year 
Death  blasted  alL     Death  suddenly  0  erthrew 
Two  lovely  children — all  that  they  possessed ! 
The  mother  followed :  miserably  bare 
The  one  survivor  stood ;  he  wept,  he  prayed 
For  his  dismissal,  day  and  night--compeUed 
By  pain  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  the  grave, 
And  face  the  regions  of  eternity. 
An  uncomplainmg  apathy  displaced 
This  anguish ;  and,  mdifferent  to  delight, 
To  aim  and  purpose,  he  consumed  his  days. 
To  private  interest  dead,  and  public  care. 
So  lived  he;  so  he  might  have  died. 

"  But  now. 
To  the  wide  world's  astonishment,  appeared 
The  glorious  opening,  the  unlooked-for  dawn. 
That  promised  evermsting  joy  to  France ! 
That  sudden  light  had  power  to  pierce  the  gloom 
In  which  his  spirit,  friendless  upon  earth. 
In  separation  dwelt,  and  solitude. 
The  voice  of  social  transport  reached  even  him ! 
He  broke  from  his  contracted  bounds,  repaired 
To  the  great  city,  an  emporium  then 
Of  ^Iden  expectations,  and  receivins 
Preiehts.  every  day,  from  a  new  world  of  hope. 
Thither  nis  populeo'  talents  he  transferred ! 
And,  from  tne  pulpit,  zealously  maintained 
The- cause  of  Christ  and  civil  liberty. 
As  one,  and  moving  to  one  glorious  end. 
Intoxicating  service !  I  might  say 
A  happy  service ;  for  he  was  sincere 
As  vanity  and  fondness  for  applause. 
And  new  and  shapeless  wishes,  would  allow. 

'*  That  righteous  cause  oi  ixeedom  ^\^,  ^^Yxtfs^> 
(Jombine  for  one  lio&tiiity,  a&  MendA, 
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Bthereal  natures  and  the  worst  of  slaves; 

Was  served  by  rival  advocates  that  came 

From  regions  opposite  as  heaven  and  belL 

One  courage  seemed  to  animate  them  all : 

And,  from  the  dazzling  conquests  dailj  gained 

By  their  united  efforts,  there  arose 

A  proud  and  most  presumptuous  confidence 

In  the  transcendent  wisdom  of  the  a^e. 

And  its  discernment :  not  alone  in  ngnta, 

And  in  the  origin  kbA  bounds  of  power 

-Social  and  temporal ;  but  in  laws  divine. 

Deduced  by  reason,  or  to  faith  revealed. 

An  overweening  trust  was  raised ;  and  fear 

Cast  out,  alike  of  person  and  of  thing. 

Plague  from  this  union  spread,  whose  subtle  bane 

The  strongest  did  not  easily  escape ; 

And  he,  what  wonder  1  took  a  mortal  taint. 

How  shall  I  trace  the  change,  how  bear  to  tell 

That  he  broke  £uth  with  them  whom  he  had  laid 

In  earth's  dark  chambers  with  a  Christian's  hope  I 

An  infidel  contempt  of  holy  writ 

Stole  bv  degrees  upon  his  mind ;  and  hence 

Life,  liKe  that  Roman  Janus,  double-fiEioed ; 

Vilest  hyxx)crisy,  the  laughing,  gay 

Hyx>ocrisy,  not  leagued  with  fear,  but  pride. 

Smooth  words  he  Ead  to  wheedle  simple  souls ; 

But,  for  disciples  of  the  inner  school, 

Old  freedom  was  old  servitude,  and  thev 

The  wisest  whose  opinions  stooped  the  least 

To  know  restraints,  and  who  most  boldly  drew 

Hopeful  prognostications  from  a  creed. 

Which,  in  the  light  of  false  philosophy, 

Spread  like  a  halo  round  a  misty  moon. 

Widening  its  circle  as  the  storms  advance. 

"  His  sacred  frinction  was  at  length  renounced 
And  every  day  and  every  place  enjoyed 
The  unshackled  layman  s  natural  liberty ; 
Speech,  manners,  morals,  all  without  disguise. 
I  do  not  wish  to  wrong  him ;  though  the  course 
Of  private  life  licentiously  displayed 
Unnallowed  actions — ^planted  like  a  crown 
Upon  the  insolent  aspiring  brow 
Of  spurious  notions — worn  as  open  signs 
Of  prejudice  subdued — ^he  still  retained, 
'Mid  much  abasement,  what  he  had  received 
From  nature — an  intense  and  glowing  mind. 
Wherefore,  when  humbled  Liberty  grew  weak. 
And  mortal  sickness  on  her  face  appeared, 
He  coloured  objects  to  his  own  desire 
As  with  a  lover's  passion.    Yet  his  moods 
Of  pain  were  keen  as  those  of  better  men. 
Nay  keener,  as  his  fortitude  was  less : 
And  he  continued,  when  worse  da^%  'west^  qk^tsa^ 
To  deal  about  his  sparkling  eloqiienob, 
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Straggling  against  the  stninge  reverse  -with  seal 

That  showed  like  happiness;  but,  in  de^ite 

Of  all  tiiis  outside  braTery,  within 

He  neither  felt  encouragement  nor  hope : 

For  moral  dignity,  and  strength  of  mind. 

Were  wanting,  and  simplicity  of  life. 

And  reverence  for  himself ;  and,  last  and  best, 

Confidine  thoughts,  through  love  and  fear  of  Himj 

Before  wnose  sight  the  troubles  of  this  world 

Are  vain  as  billows  in  a  tossing  sea. 

"  The  glory  of  the  times  &ding  away — 
The  splendour,  which  had  given  a  fiastal  air 
To  self-importance,  hallowed  it,  and  veiled 
From  his  own  sight,  this  gone,  therewith  he  lost 
All  joy  in  human  nature :  was  coDSumed, 
And  vexed,  and  chafed,  oy  levity  and  scen^ 
And  fruitlessondignation ;  galled  by  pride  ; 
Kade  desperate  by  contempt  of  men  who  tIu?ove 
Before  his  sight  in  power  or  &me,  and  won. 
Without  desert,  what  he  desired ;  weak  men. 
Too  weak  even  for  his  envy  or  his  hate  1 
And  thus  beset,  and  finding  in  himself 
Nor  pleasure  nor  tranquillity,  at  last. 
After  a  wandering  course  of  discontent 
In  foreign  lands,  and  inwardly  oppressed 
With  nuklady — in  part,  I  fear,  provoked 
By  weariness  of  life — ^he  fixed  his  home. 
Or,  rather  say,  sate  down  by  very  chance. 
Among  these  rugged  hills ;  where  now  he  dwells. 
And  wastes  the  sad  remainder  of  his  hours 
In  self-indulging  spleen,  that  doth  ntA  want 
Its  own  voluptuousness — on  this  resolved,^ 
With  this  content — that  he  will  live  and  die 
Forgotten, — at  safe  distance  from  '  a  world 
Not  moving  to  his  mind. ' " 

These  serious  words 
Closed  the  preparatory  notices 
With  which  my  fellow-traveller  had  be^iled 
The  way,  while  we  advanced  up  that  wide  valei 
Now,  suddenly  diverging,  he  began  ^ 
To  cumb,  upon  its  western  side,  a  ridge. 
Pathless  and  smooth,  a  long  and  steep  ascent ; 
As  if  the  object  of  his  quest  had  been 
Some  secret  of  the  mountains,  cavern,  fsM 
Of  water,  or  some  boastful  eminence 
Renowned  for  splendid  prosx>ect  far  and  wide. 
We  clomb  without  a  track  to  guide  our  stejiB, 
And.  on  the  summit,  reached  a  healthy  plain, 
Witn  a  tumultuous  waste  of  huge  hill-tops 
Before  us  ;  savage  region !  and  I  walked 
In  weariness  ;  when,  all  at  once,  behold ! 
Beneath  our  feet,  a  little  lowlv  vale, 
A  \ow\j  vale,  and  ^r^  \ip\iftea\i\^ 
Among  the  moxcataaiiB ;  even.  «a  vt  ^^  ts^\i 
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Hftd  been,  from  eldest  time,  by  vith  of  theirs 
So  placed,— to  be  shut  out  from  all  the  world ! 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  as  an  urn ; 
With  rocks  encompassed,  save  that  to  the  south 
Was  one  small  opening,  where  a  heath-clad  ridgo 
Snpplied  a  boundary  k«a  abrupt  and  dose. 
A  quiet  treeless  nook,  with  two  creen  fields, 
A  liquid  pool,  that  j^Uttered  in  the  sun; 
AimI  one  bare  dwelhng  ;  one  abode,  no  move  t 
It  seemed  the  home  of  poverty  and  toil. 
Though  not  of  want :  tne  litue  fields  made  green 
By  husbandry  of  many  thrifty  years. 
Paid  cheerful  tribute  to  the  moOTland  house. 
There  crows  the  cock,  single  in  his  domain : 
The  small  birds  find  in  sprine  no  thicket  there 
To  shroud  tikem  ;  only  from  the  neighbouring  vales 
The  cuckoo,  stra^ling  up  to  the  hill-tops, 
Shouteth  faint  timngs  of  some  gladder  place. 

"  Ah  t  what  a  sweet  recess,"  thought  I,  "  is  here !" 
Instantlv  throwing  down  my  limbs  at  ease 
[Jpon  a  oed  of  heath—"  full  many  a  spot 
Oi  hidden  beauty  have  I  chanced  t'  espy 
Among  the  mountains ;  never  one  like  this ; 
So  lonesome,  and  so  perfectly  secure : 
Not  melancholy— no,  for  it  is  green,^ 
And  bright,  and  fertile,  furnished  in  itself 
With  the  few  needful  things  that  life  requires. 
In  rugged  arms  how  soft  it  «eemB  to  lie, 
How  tenderly  protected  !    Far  and  near 
We  have  an  image  of  the  pristine  earth, 
The  planet  in  its  nakedness ;  were  this 
Man  s  only  dwelling,  sole  appointed  seat. 
First,  last,  and  single,  in  the  breathing  world. 
It  could  not  be  more  quiet :  peace  is  here 
Or  nowhere ;  days  unruffled  oy  the  gale 
Of  public  news  or  private  ;  years  tiiat  pass 
Foiigetfully ;  uncalled  upon  to  pay 
The  common  penalties  of  mortal  fife. 
Sickness,  or  accident,  or  grief,  or  pain." 

On  these  and  other  kindred  thoughts  intent. 
In  silence  by  my  comrade's  side  I  lay. 
He  also  silent :  when,  from  out  the  heart 
Of  that  profound  abyss,  a  solemn  voice. 
Or  several  voices  in  one  solemn  sound. 
Was  heard  ascending ;  mournful,  deep,  and  slow 
The  cadence,  as  of  psalms — a  funeral  dirge ! 
We  fistened,  looking  down  towards  the  hut. 
But  seeing  no  one :  meanwhile  from  below 
The  strain  continued,  spiritual  as  before ; 
And  now  distinctly  could  I  recognise 
These  words :— "5Mi  in  the  grow  thy  Cooe  be  kmourw^ 
M  death  my  faUhfutmjmr    ^*  QkA t«^\oa  ww^V* 
TAe  Wanderer  cried,  abrupUy  \>xeB)i^iSteQ«b\ 
-ae  20  departed,  and  fiii&  peauce  •^•wi^V*' 
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This  scarcely  spoken,  and  those  holy  strains 
Not  ceasing,  forth  appeared  in  view  a  band 
Of  rnstic  persons  from  behind  the  hat, 
fiearing  a  coffin  in  the  midst,  with  which 
They  shaped  their  coarse  along  the  sloping  side 
Of  that  small  yalley,  nnging  as  they  moviS ; 
A  sober  company  and  few,  tne  men 
Bareheaded,  and  all  decently  attired. 
Some  steps  when  they  had  was  advanced,  the  dirge 
Ended ;  and,  from  the  stillness  that  ensued 
Eecoveiing,  to  my  friend  I  said,  "  Yoa  spake, 
Methought,  with  apprehension  that  these  rites 
Are  paid  to  him  upon  whose  shy  retreat 
This  day  we  purposed  to  intrade."    "  I  did  so  ; 
But  let  us  hence,  that  we  may  leam  the  truth. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  he,  but  some  one  else. 
For  wnom  this  pious  service  is  performed ; 
Some  other  tenant  of  the  solitude. 

So,  to  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
Trusting  ourselves,  we  wound  from  crag  to  crag. 
Where  passage  could  be  won ;  and,  as  the  last 
Of  the  mute  train  upon  the  heathy  top 
Of  that  off-sloping  outlet  disappeared^ 
I,  more  impatient  in  the  course  I  took. 
Had  limdea  upon  easy  ground,  and  there 
Stood  waiting  for  my  comrade.    When,  behold 
An  object  that  enticed  my  steps  aside  1 
It  was  an  entry,  narrow  as  a  door, 
A  passage  whose  brief  windings  opened  out 
Into  a  platform,  that  lay,  sheepfold-wise, 
Enclos^  between  a  single  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ;  a  cool  recess, 
And  £Ekncifal  1    For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  tiny  roc^, 
Or  penthouse,  which  most  quaintly  had  been  framed 
By  thrusting  two  rude  sticks  into  the  wall 
And  overlaying  them  with  mountain  sods ; 
To  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat. 
Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 
The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower : 
But  the  whole  plainly  wrought  by  children's  hands  1 
Whose  simple  skill  lutd  thronged  the  grassy  floor 
WiUi  work  of  frame  less  solid,  a  proud  show 
Of  baby-houses,  curiously  arranged ; 
"Sot  wanting  ornament  of  walks  oetween. 
With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf. 
And  ^trdens  interposed.    Pleased  with  the  sights 
I  could  not  choose  bat  beckon  to  my  guide. 
Who,  having  entered,  carelessly  looked  round. 
And  now  would  have  passed  on,  when  I  exclaimed, 
"  Lo  I  what  is  here  ?  "  and,  stooping  down,  drew  forth 
A  book,  that,  in  the  imd»t  oi  a\«Qfia  MAianfia, 
And  wreck  of  particoloured  eaxV\ieavM:fc, 
Aptly  disposed,  had  lent  \ta  ^lelp  to  T«aafe 
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One  of  those  pretty  structures.     ''  Gradoui  Heaven !  ** 

The  Wanderer  cried,  ''  it  cannot  but  be  his, 

And  be  is  gone  ! "    The  book,  which  in  my  hand 

Had  opened  of  itself  (for  it  was  swohi 

With  searcbing  damp,  and  seemingly  had  lain 

To  the  injurious  elements  exposed 

From  week  to  week),  I  found  to  be  a  work 

In  the  French  tongue,  a  noyel  of  Voltaire, 

His  fjBkmous  "  Optimist "    ''  Unhappy  man !  *' 

Exclaimed  mj  niend  ;  "here,  then,  nas  been  to  him 

Retreat  within  retreat,  a  sheltering-plaoe 

Within  how  deep  a  shelter  1    He  had  fits. 

Even  to  tbe  last,  of  genuine  tenderness, 

And  loved  the  haunts  of  children ;  here,  no  doubt, 

He  sometimes  played  with  them ;  and  here  hath  sate 

Far  ofiener  by  himself.    This  book,  I  guess. 

Hath  been  forgotten  in  his  careless  way. 

Left  here  when  he  was  occupied  in  mind. 

And  by  tbe  cottage  children  has  been  found. 

Heaven  bless  them,  and  their  inconsiderate  work  ; 

To  what  odd  purpose  have  the  darlings  turned 

This  sad  memorial  of  their  hapless  fnend  1 " 

"  Me,"  said  I,  "most  doth  it  surprise,  to  find 
Such  book  in  such  a  place ! "    "A  book  it  is," 
He  answered,  "  to  the  person  suited  well. 
Though  little  suited  to  surrounding  things ; 
Nor.  with  the  knowledge  which  my  mind  possessed. 
Could  I  behold  it  undisturbed :  'tis  strange, 
I  grant,  and  stranger  still  had  been  to  see 
The  man  who  was  its  owner  dwelling  here 
With  one  poor  shepherd,  far  from  all  the  world  1 
Now,  if  our  errand  hath  been  thrown  away, 
As  from  these  intimations  I  forbode. 
Grieved  shall  I  be — less  for  my  stUce  than  yours. 
And  least  of  all  for  him  who  is  no  more." 

"By  this,  the  book  was  in  the  old  man's  hand ; 
And  he  continued,  glancing  on  the  leaves 
An  eye  of  scorn: — '*  The  lover,"  said  he,  "doomed 
To  love  when  hope  hath  £uled  him,  whom  no  depth 
Of  privacy  is  deep  enough  to  hide. 
Hath  vet  his  bracelet  or  his  lock  of  hair. 
And  that  is  joy  to  him.     When  change  of  times 
Hath  summoned  kings  to  scaffolds,  do  but  give 
The  faithful  servant,  who  must  hide  his  head 
Henceforth  in  whatsoever  nook  he  may, 
A  kerchief  sprinkled  with  his  master's  blood, 
And  he  too  hath  his  comforter.     How  poor 
Beyond  all  poverty,  how  destitute. 
Must  that  man  have  been  left,  who,  hither  driven. 
Flying  or  seeking,  could  yet  bring  with  him 
No  dearer  relique,  and  no  better  Bta.3, 
Than  this  dull  product  of  a  8CoffeT*B  i^tv. 
Impure  conceits  discharging  tiom.  a^oaxVi 
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Hardened  by  impious  pride !    I  did  not  fear 
To  tax  you  with  this  journey,"  mildly  said 
My  venerable  firiend,  as  forth  we  stepped 
Into  the  presence  of  the  cheerful  light ; 
"  For  I  have  knowledge  that  you  do  not  shrink 
From  moving  spectacles ;  but  let  us  on." 
So  speaking,  on  he  went,  ajid  at  the  word 
I  followed,  till  he  made  a  sudden  stand  ; 
For  full  in  view,  approaching  through  the  gate 
That  opened  from  the  enclosure  of  green  fields 
Into  the  rough,  uncultivated  ground. 
Behold  the  man  whom  he  had  feuicied  dead  ! 
I  knew,  from  the  appearance  and  the  dress, 
That  it  could  be  no  other  :  a  pale  &ce, 
A  tall  and  meagre  person,  in  a  garb 
•  Not  rustic, — dull  and  faded  like  himself ! 
He  saw  us  not,  though  distant  but  few  steps  ; 
For  he  was  busy  dealing  from  a  store. 
Which  on  a  leaf  he  carried  in  his  hand. 
Strings  of  ripe  currants ;  gift  by  which  he  strove. 
With  intermixture  of  endearine  words. 
To  soothe  a  child  who  walked  beside  him,  weeping 
As  if  disconsolate.    **  They  to  the  grave 
Are  bearing  him,  my  little  one,"  he  said— 
"  To  the  dark  pit,  but  he  will  feel  no  pain  ; 
His  body  is  at  rest,  his  soul  in  heaven." 

Glad  was  my  comrade  now,  though  he  at  first, 
I  doubt  not,  had  been  more  surprised  than  glad. 
But  now,  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  calm. 
He  soberly  advanced,  and  to  the  man 
Gave  cordial  greeting.    Vivid  was  the  light 
Which  flashed  at  this  from  out  the  other's  eyes  ; 
He  was  all  fire :  the  sickness  firom  his  faoe 
Passed  like  a  fancy  that  is  swept  away. 
Hands  joined  he  with  his  visitant, — ^a  grasp. 
An  eager  grasp ;  and,  many  moments'  space. 
When  the  first  glow  of  pleasure  was  no  more. 
And  much  of  what  had  vanished  was  returned. 
An  amicable  smile  retained  the  life. 
Which  it  had  unexpectedly  received, 
Unon  his  hollow  cheek.     "  How  kind,"  he  said  ; 
"  Nor  could  your  coming  have  been  better  timed  ; 
For  this,  you  see,  is  in  our  narrow  world 
A  day  of  sorrow.    I  have  here  a  charge  "— 
And,  speaking  thus,  he  patted  tenderly 
The  sunburnt  forehead  of  the  weeping  child — 
"  A  little  mourner,  whom  it  is  my  task 
To  comfort ;  but  how  came  ye  ?    If  yon  track 
(Which  doth  at  once  befriend  us  and  betray) 
Conducted  hither  your  most  welcome  feet, 
Te  could  not  miss  the  funeral  train  ;  they  yet 
Have  scarcely  disappeared.''    ' *  T^\i\a \>\c»saaxi<^  ^vVi.; 

Said  the  old  man,  **  is  o{  aa  a;g&  \a  ^«e^ 

At  any  grave  or  Bolemu  spocta^e*. 
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luly  distressed,  or  overpowered  with  awe, 
He  knows  not  why  ;  but  he,  perchaDoe,  this  day 
Ts  shedding  orphan's  tears ;  and  you  yourself 
Must  have  sustained  a  loss. "    ' '  The  hand  of  Death/' 
He  answered,  '*  has  been  here :  but  could  not  well 
Have  fallen  more  lightly,  if  it  had  not  fallen 
Upon  myself."    The  other  lefb  these  words 
Unnoticed,  thus  continuing : — 

"  From  yon  crag, 
Down  whose  steep  sides  we  dropped  into  the  vale, 
We  heard  the  hymn  they  sang — a  solemn  sound 
Heard  anywhere,  but  ih  a  pltMse  like  this 
'Tis  more  than  human  I    Many  precious  rites 
And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are  gone,  or  stealing  from  us  ;  this,  I  hope. 
Will  last  for  ever.    Ofb  have  I  stopped 
When  on  ray  way,  I  could  not  choose  but  stop. 
So  much  I  felt  the  awfuluess  of  life, 
In  that  one  moment  when  the  corse  is  lifted 
In  silence,  with  a  hush  of  decency. 
Then  from  the  threshold  moves  with  song  of  peace. 
And  eonfidentiid  yearnings,  to  its  home. 
Its  finid  home  in  earth.     What  traveller— who 
(How  idx  soe'er  a  stranger)  does  not  own 
The  bond  of  brotherhood,  when  he  sees  them  go, 
A  mute  procession,  on  the  houseless  road. 
Or  passing  by  some  single  tenement 
Or  clustered  dwellings,  where  again  they  raise 
The  monitory  voice?    But  most  of  all 
It  touches,  it  confirms,  and  elevates. 
Then,  when  the  body,  soon  to  be  consigned 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  beaueathed  to  dust, 
Is  raised  from  the  ehurch  aisle,  and  forward  borne 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  in  love. 
The  nearest  in  affection  or  in  blood; 
Yea,  by  the  very  mourners  who  had  knelt 
Beside  the  coffin,  resting  on  its  lid 
In  silent  grief  their  un  uplifted  heads, 
And  heard  meanwhile  the  Psalmist's  mournful  plaint, 
And  that  most  awful  Scripture  which  declares 
We  shall  not  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  ! 
Have  I  not  seen  >---ye  likewise  may  have  seen 
Son,  husband,  brothers — brothers  side  by  side. 
And  son  and  father,  also  side  by  side, 
Bise  from  that  posture  ;  and  in  concert  move, 
On  the  green  turf  following  the  vested  priest, 
Four  d^r  supporters  of  one  senseless  weight, 
From  which  they  do  not  shrink,  and  under  which 
They  faint  not,  but  advance  towards  the  grave 
Step  after  step— together,  with  their  firm 
Unnidden  faces;  he  that  sufifers  most. 
He  outwardly,  and  inwardly  perhaps. 
The  most  serene,  with  most  undaunted  «^  V  » 

Oh  I  bleat  are  they  who  live  and  die  ^k)L%  VSoKife,  *-        .-* 

Loved  with  such  love,  and  ^itk  auc\x  wntf^'v  tGk!(2»^r&»^    ''^ 
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"That  poor  man  taken  hence  to-day,"  replied 
The  Solitary,  with  a  faint  sarcastic  smile, 
Which  did  not  please  me,  "  must  be  deemed,  I  fear, 
Of  the  unblest;  for  he  will  sorely  sink 
Into  his  mother  earth  without  such  pomp 
Of  mef,  depart  without  occasion  given 
By  nim  for  such  array  of  fortitude. 
Full  seventy  winters  hath  he  lived — and  mark  ! 
This  simple  child  will  mourn  his  one  short  hour. 
And  I  shall  miss  him;  scanty  tribute  !  yet. 
This  wanting,  he  would  leave  the  sight  of  men. 
If  love  were  his  sole  claim  upon  their  care. 
Like  a  ripe  date  which  in  the  desert  falls 
Without  a  hand  to  gather  it "    At  this 
I  interposed,  though  loth  to  speak,  and  said, 
^ "  Can  it  be  thus,  among  so  small  a  band 
"  As  ye  must  needs  be  here  ^  In  such  a  place 
I  would  not  willingly,  methinks,  lose  sight 
Of  a  departing  cloud."    "  |Twas  not  for  love," 
Answei^  the  sick  man,  with  a  careless  voice, 
"  That  I  came  hither ;  neither  have  I  found 
Among  associates  who  have  power  of  speech. 
Nor  in  such  other  converse  as  is  here. 
Temptation  so  prevailing  as  to  change 
That  mood,  or  undermine  my  first  resolve. " 
Then  speaking  in  like  careless  sort,  he  said 
To  my  Denign  companion, — "Pity  'tis 
That  fortune  did  not  guide  you  to  this  house 
A  few  days  earlier ;  then  would  you  have  seen 
What  stu£f  the  dwellers  in  this  solitude 
(That  seems  by  Nature  framed  to  be  the  seat 
And  very  bosom  of  pure  innocence) 
Are  made  of;  an  ungracious  matter  this  ! 
Which,  for  truth's  sake,  yet  in  remembrance  too 
Of  past  discussions  with  this  zealous  friend 
And  advocate  of  humble  life,  I  now 
Will  force  upon  his  notice;  undeterred 
By  the  example  of  his  own  pure  course. 
And  that  respect  and  deference  which  a  soul 
May  fairly  claim,  by  niggard  age  enriched 
In  what  it  values  most — the  love  of  God 
And  his  frail  creature  man;  but  ye  shall  hear. 
I  talk — and  ye  are  standing  in  the  sun 
Without  refreshment ! " 

Saying  this  he  led 
Towards  the  cottage :  homely  was  the  spot, 
And  to  my  feeling,  ere  we  reached  the  aoor. 
Had  almost  a  forbidding  nakedness; 
Less  fftir,  I  grant,  even  painfully  less  fair. 
Than  it  appeared  when  from  the  valley's  brink 
We  had  looked  down  upon  it.     All  within. 
As  left  by  the  departed  company. 
Was  silent ;  and  the  aoWtax^  docV 
Ticked«  as  I  thouglit,  witYi  me\Mi<^o\i  WTm.^. 
ifoUovnug  our  guide,  we  dom\)  \.\ift  <so\Xa®i  «XKa% 
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And  reached  a  small  apartment  dark  and  low. 

Which  was  no  sooner  entered  than  our  host 

Said  gaily,  '*  This  is  my  domain,  my  cell, 

My  hermitage,  my  cabin — what  you  will: 

I  foYe  it  better  than  a  snail  his  house. 

But  now  ye  shall  be  feasted  with  our  best." 

So,  with  more  ardour  than  an  unripe  girl 

L^  one  day  mistress  of  her  mother's  stores, 

He  went  about  his  hospitable  task. 

My  eyes  were  busy,  and  my  thoughts  no  less; 

And  pleased  I  looked  upon  my  grey-haired  friend. 

As  if  to  thank  him;  he  returned  that  look. 

Cheered  plainly,  and  yet  serious.    What  a  wreck 

We  had  around  us  !  scattered  was  the  floor, 

And,  in  like  sort,  chair,  window-seat,  and  shelf, 

With  books,  maps,  fossils,  withered  plants  and  flowers. 

And  tufts  of  mountain  moss;  and  here  and  there. 

Lay,  intermixed  with  these,  mechanic  tools, 

And  scraps  of  paper, — some  I  could  perceiye 

Scribbled  with  yerse :  a  broken  angling-rod 

And  shattered  telescope,  together  hnked 

By  cobwebs,  stood  within  a  dusty  nook  ; 

And  instruments  of  music,  some  half-made. 

Some  in  disgrace,  hun^  dangling  from  the  walls. 

But  speedily  the  promise  was  fulfilled; 

A  feast  before  us,  and  a  courteous  host 

Inyiting  us  in  glee  to  sit  and  eat. 

A  napkin,  white  as  foam  of  that  rough  brook 

By  which  it  had  been  bleached,  o'erspread  the  board ; 

And  was  itself  half-coyered  with  a  load 

Of  dainties, — oaten  bread,  curds,  cheese,  and  creaia, 

And  cakes  of  butter  curiously  embossed. 

Butter  that  had  imbibed  a  golden  tinge, 

A  hue  like  that  of  yellow  meadow  flowers 

Faintly  reflected  in  a  silent  pool. 

Nor  lacked,  for  more  delight  on  that  warm  day, 

Our  table  small  parade  of  garden  fruits. 

And  whortle-berries  from  the  mountain-sides. 

The  child,  who  long  ere  this  had  stilled  his  sobs. 

Was  now  a  help  to  his  late  comforter. 

And  moyed,  a  willing  page,  as  he  was  bid. 

Ministering  to  our  need. 

In  genial  mood. 
While  at  our  pastoral  banquet  thus  we  sate 
Fronting  the  window  of  that  little  cell, 
I  could  not  eyer  and  anon  forb^u* 
To  glance  an  upward  look  on  two  huge  peaks, 
Tbat  from  some  other  yale  peered  into  tnis. 
*•  Those  lusty  twins,  on  which  your  eyes  are  cant,** 
Rxclaimed  our  host,  **  if  here  you  dwelt,  would  be 
Your  prized  companions.     Many  are  the  notes 
Which,  in  his  tuneful  course,  tfaie  wind  dnwB  fbrth 
From  rocks,  woods,  cayems,  heaths,  and  dasliiB%ihMtn%  .^riM 
And  well  thoae  iofty  brethren  \)ear  \ib<»s  ^u^  ,J^^^ 
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BUei  Ugb ;  ihcB  an  the  afifMr  air  thaj  fill 
With  nwring  aoiud.  tbaft  otiim  not  to  flov 
Like  sBoke  along  the  kveL  of  the  blaok. 
In  mighty  ctirrent ;  than,  too,  is  the  eong 
Of  ttream  and  headlong  iood  that  eeldom  fiuli ; 
And.  in  thegrimandhnathleeehoarof  noQi^ 
Mechinka  that  I  have  heard  them  edra  baek 
The  thoi^er  s  greeting :  nor  have  Halaie'a  kws 
Left  them  nngiHed  with  a  power  to  jidd 
Moaic  of  finer  tone ;  a  harmony, 
80  do  I  eaU  it,  thoogh  it  be  the  hand 
Of  silenoe,— thongh  there  be  no  vMoe ;  the  deadly 
The  miat,  the  ihMow^  K^i  of  golden  aoii^ 
Motions  of  moonli^it,  all  oome  thither    tendi. 
And  haTe  an  aasver—thither  eomiL  and  ihi^e 
A  lancnage  n»}t  nnveiconie  to  sick  hearts 
And  idle  spirits :  there  the  son  himaeir 
At  the  calm  doae  of  sommer's  loiigpsi  di^» 
Bests  his  sabstantial  orb ;  between  thoae  ha4|^ 
And  on  the  top  of  other  pinnacle^ 
More  keenly  than  elsewhere  in  ni|^'a  Una  Tiall^ 
Snarkle  the  stars,  as  of  their  stataon  proa^ 
Thooghts  are  not  bomer  in  the  ssind  of  mas 
Than  the  mate  asents  stirring  there : — alBBa 
Here  do  I  sit  and  watch.** 

witn  DngnsBivgflHi 
The  Wanderer  heard  him  spesking  thns^  and  add. 
'*  Now  for  the  tale  with  which  70a  threatentdnal* 
'*  In  truth  the  threat  escaped  me  unawarai^ 
And  was  forgotten.     Let  this  chalifnga  atand 
For  mj  exeose,  if  what  I  shall  relato 
Tire  yoor  attention.    Outcast  and  eni  aff 
As  we  seem  here,  and  most  have  seemed  to  joa 
When  ye  looked  down  npcm  ns  from  the  en|k 
Islanders  of  a  stormy  mountain  sea^ 
We  are  not  so;  perpetually  we  touch 
Upon  the  rul^ur  ordinance  of  the  world, 
.\nd  he.  whom  this  our  cottage  hath  to-day 
Relinquished,  was  dependent  for  his  hrena 
Upon  the  laws  of  public  charity. 
The  housewife,  tempted  by  soon  slender  giuaa 
As  misht  from  th&t  occasim  be  distilled. 
Opened,  ss  she  before  had  done  for  me. 
Her  doors  t'  admit  this  homeless  pensinner  ; 
The  portion  ^re  of  coarse  but  wholsBCHne  fiure 
Which  appetite  reuuired — a  blind  dull  nook 
Such  as  she  had,  the  btund  of  his  rest  t 
This,  in  itself  not  ill,  woold  yet  hare  been 
111  borne  in  earlier  life  :  but  his  was  now 
The  still  contentedness  of  soTenty  years, 
tialm  did  he  sit  beneath  the  wide-qiread  tree 
Of  his  old  age;  and  yet  less  calm  and  me^, 
Winningly  meek  or  venerably  calm. 
Than  tbw  and  torpid ;  paying  m  X3ua  ^ 
A  pCBAltJ)  if  penidty  It  wete. 
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P<ir  ipendtliriA  feats,  eiceBBOi  of  hU  prima 

I  loTed  the  old  man,  for  I  pitied  him. 

A  tuk  it  was,  1  own,  to  liold  digcoarse 

With  ooe  BO  slow  in  gathering  up  liii  thonghts, 

But  be  wae  a  cheap  pleaaiue  to  m;  ej« ; 

Mild,  inoffeDBive,  leadj  in  Ail  wa;, 

And  aeefal  to  hia  atm oat  power:  and  there 

Our  housewife  knew  fiill  well  what  she  possessed 

He  was  her  Tasaal  of  aU  lahour,  tiUed 

Her  garden,  from  the  pasture  fetched  hec  kiiie  ; 


And,  one  among  tJie  erderly  arraj 
Of  liajmakera,  benesth  ijie  buiuiug 


Maintiuned  hia  place;  or  beedfuUj  pnreued 

His  couisa,  on  errands  bonnd  to  otlieF  ralee. 

Lading  Bometimes  an  inexperienced  child 

Too  jonng  for  anj  profitable  task. 

Bo  moved  he  like  a  shadow  that  performea 

SabaUatiai  ier^ix.     Mark  me  now,  aii4\Mi.xu 

For  wlat  reward.    The  moon  her  rnonUAi  laani 
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Hath  not  completed  since  our  dame,  the  queen 

Of  this  one  cottage  and  this  lonely  dale. 

Into  my  little  sanctnary  roshed, — 

Voice  to  a  raeful  treble  humanized, 

And  features  in  deplorable  dismay  : 

I  treat  the  matter  ughtly,  but  alas ! 

It  is  most  serious.    From  mid-noon  the  rain 

Had  £EtIlen  in  torrents ;  all  the  mountain-toi» 

Were  hidden,  and  blacK  vapours  coursed  their  sides ; 

This  had  I  seen,  and  saw ;  but,  till  she  spake. 

Was  wholly  i^orant  that  my  ancient  Mend — 

Who  at  her  bidding,  early  and  alone. 

Had  clomb  aloft  to  delve  the  moorland  turf 

For  winter  fuel,  to  his  noontide  meal 

Game  not,  and  now  perchance  upon  the  heights 

Lav  at  the  merc^  of  this  raging  storm. 

"  Inhuman !"  said  I,  "  was  an  old  man's  life 

Not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  thought  ?->ahi8  ! 

This  notice  comes  too  late."    With  jov  I  saw 

Her  husband  enter,  from  a  distant  vale. 

We  saUied  forth  together  ;  found  the  tools 

Which  the  neglect*^  veteran  had  dropped, 

But  through  aJl  quarters  looked  for  mm  in  vaim 

We  shouted — but  no  answer !    Darkness  fell 

Without  remission  of  the  blast  or  shower. 

And  fears  for  our  own  safe^  drove  us  home. 

L  who  weep  little,  did,  I  will  confess, 

The  moment  I  was  seated  here  alone. 

Honour  my  little  cell  with  some  few  tears 

Which  anger  and  resentment  could  not  dry. 

All  night  the  storm  endured  ;  and,  soon  as  help 

Had  l^n  collected  from  the  neighbouring  vale. 

With  mominff  we  renewed  our  quest :  the  wind 

Was  fallen,  the  rain  abated,  but  the  hills 

I^y  ^rouded  in  impenetrable  mist  \ 

And  long  and  hopelessly  we  sought  in  vain 

Till,  chancing  on  that  lofty  ridge  to  pass 

A  heap  of  rum,  almost  without  walls 

And  wholly  without  roof  (in  ancient  time 

It  was  a  chapel,  a  small  edifice. 

In  which  the  peasants  of  these  lonely  dells 

For  worship  met  upon  that  central  height) — 

Chancing  to  pass  this  wreck  of  stones,  we  there 

Bspied  at  last  the  object  of  our  seardi. 

Couched  in  a  nook,  and  seemingly  alive. 

It  would  have  moved  vou,  had  you  seen  the  guise 

In  which  he  occupied  his  chosen  bed, 

Lyiiig  ^ill  three  parts  buried  among  tufts 

Of  heath-plant  under  and  above  him  strown, 

To  baffle,  as  he  mighty  the  watery  storm : 

And  there  we  found  him  breathing  peaceably ; 

Snug  as  a  child  that  hides  itself  in  sport 

'Mia  a  spreen  haycock.  Vn  8^  Bxmirj  ^c\a. 

We  spake — he  made  i^iAy ,  \ju.\i  ^oxjW  i^^  %>at 

At  our  entreaty  ;  leaa  uom  wanX.  «A  ^Q^«t 
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Than  i^prehendon  and  bewildering  thonglite. 
Bo  he  was  lifted  g^tly  from  the  ground. 
And  with  their  freight  the  shepherds  homeward  moved 
Through  the  dull  mist,  I  following — when  a  step, 
A  lin^e  step,  that  freed  me  from  the  skirts 
Of  the  blind  yapoor,  opened  to  my  view 
Glory  beyond  all  glory  ever  seen 
Bt  waking  sense  or  by  the  dreaming  sonl ! 
Though  I  am  conscious  that  no  power  of  words 
Gwi  body  forth,  no  hues  of  speech  can  paint 
That  gorgeous  spectacle — ^too  bright  and  fair 
Even  for  rememorance  \  yet  the  attempt  may  give 
Collateral  interest  to  this  homely  tale. 
The  appearance,  instantaneously  disclosed. 
Was  of  a  might^  citv— boldly  say 
A  wilderness  of  building — sinkine  hx 
And  self- withdrawn  into  a  boundless  depth, 
Far  sinking  into  splendour — ^without  end ! 
Fabric  it  seemed  of  diamond  and  of  gold. 
With  alalMurter  domes  and  silver  spires  ; 
And  blasixu^  terrace  upon  terrace,  nigh 
Uplifted ;  here,  serene  pavilions  bright. 
In  avenues  disposed ;  tnere,  towers  bo^ 
With  battlements^  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars — ^illumination  of  all  gems  ! 
By  earthly  nature  had  the  effect  been  wrought 
Upon  the  dark  materials  of  the  storm 
Now  pacified ;  on  them,  and  on  the  coves 
And  mountain-steeps  and  summits,  whereunto 
The  vapours  had  receded,  takine  there 
Their  station  under  a  cerulean  sky. 
O,  'twas  an  unimaginable  sight  1 
Clouds,  mists,  streams,  wat^  rocks,  and  emerald  tuif^ 
Clouds  of  all  tincture,  rocks  and  sapphire  sky. 
Confused,  commingled,  mutually  inflamed. 
Molten  together,  and  composing  thus, 
Each  lost  m  eacn,  that  marvellous  array 
Of  temple,  palace,  citadel,  and  huge 
Fantastic  pomp  of  structure  without  name, 
In  fleecy  folds  voluminous  enwrapped. 
Bj^ht  in  the  midst,  where  interspace  appeared 
Ofopen  court,  an  object  like  a  throne 
Under  a  shining  canopy  of  state 
Stood  fixed ;  and  fixed  resemblances  were  seen 
To  implements  of  ordinary  use. 
But  vast  in  size,  in  substance  glorified  : 
Such  as  by  Hebrew  prophets  were  beheld 
In  vision — ^forms  uncouth  of  mightiest  power, 
For  admiration  and  mysterious  awe. 
Below  me  was  the  earui ;  this  little  val(^ 
Lay  low  benieath  my  feet ;  'twas  visible-^ 
I  saw  not,  but  I  felt,  that  it  was  there. 
That  which  I  taw  was  the  revealed  abode 
Ofapinta  in  beatitude :  my  \ieart 
Swelled  in  my  breast.     '  I  have  be^sa  iUnA,"  \ao«^% 
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*  And  now  I  live  !    Oh  !  wherefore  do  I  live  T 

And  with  that  pang  I  prayed  to  be  no  more  ! 

But  I  forget  our  charge — as  utterly 

I  then  forgot  him — ^there  I  stood  and  gazed ; 

The  apparition  faded  not  away, 

And  I  descended.     Having  reached  the  house. 

I  found  its  rescued  inmate  safely  lodged. 

And  in  serene  possession  of  himself. 

Beside  a  genial  fire  that  seemed  to  spread 

A  gleam  of  comfort  o'er  his  pallid  fwoe. 

Great  show  of  joy  the  housewife  made,  and  truly 

Was  glad  to  find  her  conscience  set  at  ease  ; 

And  not  less  glad,  for  sake  of  her  good  name. 

That  the  poor  sufferer  had  escaped  with  life. 

But,  though  he  seemed  at  first  to  have  received 

No  harm,  and  uncomplaining  as  before 

Went  through  his  usual  tasks,  a  silent  change 

Soon  showed  itself ;  he  lingered  three  short  weeks  ; 

And  from  the  cottage  hath  been  borne  to-day. 

"  So  ends  my  dolorous  tale,  and  glad  I  am 
That  it  is  endeo."    At  these  words  he  turned — 
And,  with  blithe  air  of  open  fellowship, 
Brought  from  the  cuoboard  wine  and  stouter  cheer. 
Like  one  who  would  be  merry.    Seeing  this 
My  grey-haired  friend  said  courteously — "  Nay,  nay, 
You  have  r^;aled  us  as  a  hermit  ought ; 
Now  let  us  forth  into  the  sun  !"    Our  host 
Kose,  though  reluctantly,  and  forth  we  went. 
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roMget  tn  dM  Valley— Another  reeen  in  tt  entered  mad  deeeribedf— WMidnw*! 
— SolltMT*!  excited  bj  the  Mune  objeeu— Oontrut  between  theie— DeipoBdenQf  of  the 
SoUtuy  gmAj  reprored  —  Oonrercation  exhibiting  the  Solitur't  part  and  preeem 
opintoM  uid  ftelinp,  till  he  enten  upon  Us  own  hiatory  »t  lengtli^Hli  domeelic 
feUdtr— AiBietion»— Oejeetion— Rouaed  br  the  French  Berolution— DimppointnMnt 
and  dngua^— Voyage  to  America— Diaappointment  and  diafuit  poraae  him—Hli  ratora 
— Hia  langoor  and  depreanion  of  mind,  from  want  of  faith  in  the  great  tnttha  of  rellgioii* 
and  want  of  oonfldence  in  ttie  virtue  of  mankind. 

A  HiTHxnro  bbb— a  little  tinkling  rill— 

A  pair  of  falcons  wheeling  on  the  wing, 

In  clamorous  agitation,  round  the  crest 

Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel — 

Bv  each  and  all  of  these  the  pensive  ear 

Was  greeted,  in  the  nXeiice  \iWi  exAu^, 

When  through  the  cot\A^e  \2Mea\io\\'wfeV^-«M«»A.» 

And,  deep  witlnn  tW-  loneaom^  ^%SL«3  >  «2w*^ 
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Once  more  beneath  the  concave  of  the  blue 

A  ud  cloudless  sky.     Anon  exclaimed  our  host, 

Triumphantly  dispersing  with  the  taunt 

The  shade  of  discontent  which  on  his  brow 

Had  withered, — "  Ye  have  left  my  cell — ^but  see 

Now  Nature  hems  you  in  with  friendly  arms  ! 

And  bv  her  help  ye  are  my  prisoners  still. 

But  which  way  shall  I  lead  you  ? — ^how  contrive. 

In  spot  so  parsimoniouslj  endowed. 

That  the  brief  hours  which  vet  remain  may  reap 

Some  recompense  of  knowledge  or  delight  1 " 

So  saying,  round  he  looked,  as  if  perplexed  ; 

And,  to  remove  these  doubts,  my  grev-haired  friend 

Said — "Shall  we  take  this  pathway  tor  our  guide  ? — 

Upwards  it  winds,  as  if,  in  summer  heats. 

Its  line  had  first  b^en  fashioned  by  the  flock 

A  place  of  refuge  seeking  at  the  root 

Of  yon  black  vew-tree,  whose  protruded  boughs 

Darken  the  silver  bosom  of  the  crag 

From  which  it  draws  its  meagre  sustenance. 

There  in  commodious  shelter  may  we  rest. 

Or  let  us  trace  the  streamlet  to  its  source  ; 

Feebly  it  tinkles  with  an  earthly  sound, 

And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot 

Where,  haply,  crowned  with  flow'rets  and  green  herbs, 

The  mountain  infant  to  the  sun  comes  forth. 

Like  human  life  from  darkness."    At  the  word 

We  followed  where  he  led.    A  sudden  turn 

Throueh  a  straight  passage  of  encumbered  ground, 

Proved  that  su(£  hope  was  vain :  for  now  we  stood 

Shut  out  from  prospect  of  the  open  vale. 

And  saw  the  water  that  composed  this  rill, 

Descending,  disembodied,  and  diffused 

O'er  the  smooth  surface  of  an  ample  crag, 

Lofty,  and  steep,  and  naked  as  a  tower. 

All  further  progress  here  was  barred.    **  And  who," 

Thought  I,  "  if  master  of  a  vacant  hour, 

Here  would  not  liD|;er,  willingly  detained  ? 

Whether  to  such  wild  objects  ne  were  led 

When  copious  rains  have  magnified  the  stream 

Into  a  loud  and  white-robed  waterfall. 

Or  introduced  at  Uiis  more  quiet  time." 

Upon  a  semicirque  of  turf-clad  ground, 
The  nidden  rock  discovered  to  our  view 
A  mass  of  nook,  resembling,  as  it  lay 
Bight  at  the  foot  of  that  moist  precipice, 
A  stranded  ship,  with  keel  upturned, — that  rests 
Fearless  of  winds  and  waves.    Three  several  stones 
Stood  near,  of  smaller  size,  and  not  unlike 
To  monumental  pillars  :  and  from  these 
Some  little  space  dii^'oined,  a  pair  were  seen, 
TiiAt  with  united  shoulders  bote  alcf^i 
A  ^ragmeak^  like  an  altar,  flat  asid  vbmm^^ 
Barren  the  tablet,  yet  tliexeofn  appfiaaraSL 
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Conspicnonsly  stationed,  one  fair  plant, 
A  tau  and  shining  holly,  that  had  found 
A  hospitable  chink,  ana  stood  npright. 
As  if  inserted  by  some  human  hand 
Id  mockerr,  to  wither  in  the  sun. 
Or  lay  its  beauty  flat  before  a  breease. 
The  first  that  entered.    But  no  breeze  did  now 
Find  entrance ;  high  or  low  appeared  no  trace 
Of  motion,  save  the  water  that  descended. 
Diffused  adown  that  barrier  of  steep  rock. 
And  softly  creeping,  like  a  breath  of  air. 
Such  as  is  sometimes  seen,  and  hardly  sten. 
To  brush  the  still  breast  bf  a  crystal  lake. 

"  Behold  a  cabinet  for  sages  built, 
Which  kings  might  envy  i  '*  'Praise  to  this  effect 
Broke  from  the  nappy  old  man's  reyerend  lip ; 
Who  to  the  Solitary  turned,  and  said. 
**  In  sooth,  with  loye's  fiuniliar  priyilege, 
Tou  have  decried,  in  no  unseemfy  terms 
Of  modesty,  that  wealth  which  is  your  own. 
Among  these  rocks  and  stones,  methinks,  I  see 
More  than  the  heedless  impress  that  belongs 
To  lonely  nature's  casual  work^  the^  bear 
A  semblance  strange  of  power  mteUigent, 
And  of  design  not  wholly  worn  away. 
Boldest  of  plants  that  eyer  &oed  the  wind. 
How  gpcendly  that  slender  shrub  looks  forth 
From  its  BEUitaistic  birth-place  t    And  I  own. 
Some  shadowy  intimations  haunt  me  here, 
I  cannot  but  incline  to  a  belief. 
That  in  these  shows  a  chronicle  suryiyes 
Of  purposes  akin  to  those  of  man, 
But  wrought  with  mightier  arm  than  now  preyailf. 
Voiceless  the  stream  descends  into  the  ^f 
With  timid  lapse ;  and  lo  I  while  in  thia  strait 
I  stand — the  chasm  of  sky  aboye  my  head 
Is  heaven's  profoundest  azure ;  no  aomain 
For  fickle,  short-liyed  clouds  to  occupy. 
Or  to  pass  through,  but  rather  an  abyss 
In  which  the  eyerlasting  stars  abide ; 
And  whose  soft  gloom  and  boundless  depth  might  tempi 
The  curious  eye  to  look  for  them  by  day. 
Hail  Contemplation  !  from  the  stately  towers, 
Beared  by  the  industrious  hand  of  human  art 
To  lift  thee  high  aboye  the  mist^  air. 
And  turbulencf  of  murmuring  cities  yast; 
From  academic  ^oyes,  that  haye  for  thee 
Been  planted,  hither  come  and  find  a  lodge 
To  which  thou  mayest  resort  for  holier  peace, — 
From  whose  calm  centre  thou,  through  neight  or  depth, 
Mayest  penetrate,  wheieyex  tro^  %VkaSi\0BA.; 
ACeasuring  through  a\i  degteea,  Tm^  \2iA  ws&a 
Oi  time  and  oonsciotLa  natute  oiBKisfvc^, 
Loft  in  unsearcbLable  eterm^ii  V* 
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A  pause  ensued ;  and  with  minuter  care 
We  scanned  the  various  features  of  the  scene: 
And  soon  the  tenant  of  that  lonely  rale 
With  courteous  voice  thus  spake : — 

"  I  should  have  erieved 
Hereafter — should  perhaps  have  blamed  myself— 
If  from  my  poor  retirement  ye  had  gone 
Leaving  this  nook  unvisited ;  but,  in  sooth. 
Tour  unexpected  presence  had  so  roused 
My  spirits,  that  they  were  bent  on  enterprise ; 
And,  like  an  ardent  hunter,  I  forgot. 
Or,  shall  I  say — disdained — the  game  that  lurked 
At  my  own  door.    The  shapes  l^fore  our  eves 
And  their  arrangement,  doubtless  must  be  (ieemed 
The  sport  of  Nature,  aided  by  blind  Chance, 
Budely  to  mock  the  works  of  toiling  man. 
And  hence,  this  upright  shaft  of  unhewn  stone. 
From  &ncy,  willing  to  set  o£f  her  stores 
By  sounding  titles,  hath  acquired  the  name 
Of  Pomney  s  Pillar;  that  I  gravely  style 
My  Thebaji  Obelisk ;  and,  there,  behold 
A  Dmid  cromlech ! — thus  I  entertain 
The  antiquarian  humour,  and  am  pleased 
To  skim  along  the  surfaces  of  things. 
Beguiling  hannlessly  the  listless  hours. 
But  if  the  spirit  be  oppressed  by  sense 
Of  instability,  revolt,  decay. 
And  change,  and  emptiness,  these  freaks  of  Nature 
And  her  blind  helper  Chance,  do  then  suffice 
To  quicken,  and  to  aggravate,  to  feed 
Pity  and  icom,  and  melancholy  pride. 
Not  less  than  that  huge  pile  (from  some  abyss 
Of  mortal  power  unquestionably  sprung) 
Whose  hoary  diadem  of  pendent  rocks 
Confines  the  shrill- voicea  whirlwind,  round  and  round 
Eddpng  within  its  vast  circumference, 
On  Sarum's  naked  plain — ^than  pyramid 
Of  Egypt,  unsubverted,  undissolved ; 
Or  Syria's  marble  ruins  toWbrin^;  high 
Above  the  sandy  desert^  in  the  bght 
Of  sun  or  moon.     Forgive  ine,  if  1  say 
That  an  appearance,  which  hath  raised  your  minds 
To  an  exalted  pitch  (the  self-same  cause 
Different  effect  producing)  is  for  me 
Fraught  rather  with  depression  than  delight, 
Though  shame  it  were,  could  I  not  look  around  me, 
By  the  reflection  of  vour  pleasure,  pleased. 
Yet  happier,  in  my  Judgment,  even  than  vou, 
With  your  bright  transports,  fairly  may  oe  deemed, 
Is  he  (if  such  have  ever  entered  here) 
The  wandering  herbalist, — who,  clear  alike 
From  vain,  and,  that  worse  evil,  vBxiog  thduguti. 
Casts  on  these  uncouth  forms  a  c^g^ira^gasd^  ..M 

Of  tmnaitory  interest,  and  peepa  loxnA  jHI 

For  Bome  rare  floweret  of  the  fa^  oc  \Jbidk  j^^T 
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Of  craggy  fountain  ;  what  he  hopes  for,  wins. 

Or  learns,  at  least,  that  'tis  not  to  be  won : 

Then,  keen  and  eager,  as  a  fine-nosed  hound 

By  soul-engrossing  instinct  driyen  along 

Through  wood  or  open  field,  the  harmless  man 

Departs,  intent  upon  his  onward  quest ! 

Nor  is  that  fellow-wanderer,  so  deem  I, 

Less  to  be  envied  (you  may  trace  him  oft 

By  scars  which  his  activity  has  left 

Beside  our  roads  and  pathways,  though,  thank  Heaven  1 

This  covert  nook  reports  not  of  his  hand). 

He,  who  with  pocket  hammer  smites  the  edge 

Of  everv  luckless  rock  or  stone  that  stands 

Before  his  sight,  by  weather-stains  disguised. 

Or  crusted  o'er  with  vegetation  thin. 

Nature's  first  growth— detaching  by  the  stroke 

A  chip  or  splinter  to  resolve  his  doubts — 

And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied. 

Doth  to  the  substance  give  some  barbarous  name, 

Then  hurries  on ;  or  from  the  fragments  picks 

His  specimen,  if  haply  interveined 

With  sparkling  minerlEiI,  or  should  crystal  tube 

Be  lodged  therein — and  thinks  himself  enriched, 

Wealtmer,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before ! 

Intrusted  safely  each  to  his  pursuit. 

This  earnest  pair  may  range  from  hill  to  hill. 

And,  if  it  please  them,  speed  from  clime  to  clime; 

The  mind  Is  full — no  pain  is  in  their  sport." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  interposing,  "one  is  near. 
Who  cannot  but  possess  in  your  esteem 
Place  worthier  still  of  envy.    May  I  name. 
Without  oflfence,  that  fair-faced  cottage-boy — 
Dame  Nature's  pupil  of  the  lowest  form — 
Youngest  apprentice  in  the  school  of  art  1 
Him,  as  we  entered  from  the  open  glen, 
Tou  might  have  noticed,  busily  engaged — 
Heart,  soul,  and  hands, — ^in  mending  the  defects 
Left  in  the  fabric  of  a  leaky  dam, 
Framed  for  enabling  this  penurious  stream 
To  turn  a  slender  mill  (that  new-made  plaything) 
For  his  delight — the  happiest  he  of  all ! " 

"  Far*happiest,"  answered  the  desponding  man, 
"  If,  such  as  now  he  is,  he  might  remain  1 
Ah  I  what  avails  imagination  high 
Or  question  deep  1    What  profits  all  that  earth, 
Or  heaven's  blue  vault,  is  sufiered  to  put  forth 
Of  impulse  or  allurement,  for  the  soul 
To  quit  the  beaten  track  of  life,  and  soar 
Far  as  she  finds  a  yielding  element 
In  past  or  future ;  far  as  she  can  go 
Through  time  or  space — ^ii  Tie\.t\iet  m  VJaa  ou^, 
^or  in  the  other  TejpLon,  liox  m  wx^X. 
TJiat  fancy,  dreaming  o'er  t^«  m»e  ^^  ^«mvv?^ 
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Hath  placed  beyond  these  penetrable  bounds, 

Words  of  assurance  can  be  heard — ^if  nowhere 

A  habitation,  for  consummate  good. 

Or  for  progressive  virtue,  by  the  search 

Can  be  attained,  a  better  sanctuary 

From  doubt  and  sorrow,  than  the  senseless  grave  ?  *' 


Is  this,"  the  grey-haired  wanderer  mildly  said, 
The  voice,  whicn  we  so  lately  overheard, 
To  that  same  child,  addressing  tenderly 
The  consolations  of  a  hopeful  mind  1 
'  Hii  body  is  at  rett,  his  soul  in  heaven,* 
These  were  your  words ;  and,  verily,  methinks 
Wisdom  is  ofbtimes  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar." 

The  other,  not  displeased. 
Promptly  replied : — "  My  notion  is  the  same ; 
And  1,  without  reluctance,  could  decline 
All  act  of  inquisition  whence  we  rise. 
And  what,  when  bi^eath  hath  ceased^  we  may  become. 
Here  are  we,  in  a  bright*  and  breathing  world  ! 
Our  origin,  what  matters  it  1    In  lack 
Of  worthier  explanation,  say  at  once 
With  the  American  (a  thought  which  suits 
The  place  where  now  we  stand)  that  certain  men 
Leapt  out  together  from  a  rocky  cave ; 
Ana  these  were  the  first  parentis  of  mankind : 
Or,  if  a  different  image  be  recalled 
By  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the  jocund  voioe 
Of  insects  chirping  out  their  carelesf*  lives 
On  these  soft  beds  of  thyme-besprinkled  turf. 
Choose,  with  the  gay  Athenian,  a  conceit 
As  sound — with  that  blithe  race  who  wore  erewhila 
Their  golden  grasshoppers,  in  sign  that  they 
Had  sprung  from  out  the  soil  whereon  they  dwelt. 
But  stop ! — ^these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
On  serious  minds ;  for  doubtless,  in  one  sense, 
The  theme  is  serious ;  then,  as  Hindoos  draw 
Their  holy  Gkinges,  from  a  skiey  fount. 
Even  so  deduce  the  stream  of  human  life 
From  seats  of  power  divine ;  and  hope,  or  trust. 
That  our  existence  winds  her  stately  course 
Beneath  the  sun,  like  Ganges,  to  make  part 
Of  a  living  ocean :  or,  if  such  may  seem 
Its  tendency,  to  be  engulfed  and  lost 
Like  Niger,  in  impenetrable  sands 
And  utter  darkness :  thought  which  may  be  faced, 
Though  comfortless  I    Not  of  myself  I  speak ; 
Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  impiv. 
In  me,  a  meekly-bending  spirit,  soothed 
By  natural  piety  ^  nor  a  lofty  mind. 
By  philosopnic  discipline  prepured 
Pot  calm  sabjection  to  acknowledge  A&'v  \ 
Pleased  to  iiave  been,  cont^ied  no^  \a  >Qe. 
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Such  palms  I  boast  not ;  no  I  lo  ma,  who  fiud, 
lUiiewiug  my  past  wa,;,  moch  to  coudema, 
Little  IrO  praise,  and  nothing  to  regret 
(Sate  some  remembroDcesn  dream-liksjoyi 
That  BcarceJT  seem  to  ban  belonged  to  me), 
If  i  must  take  m;  choice  betTeen  the  pair 
That  role  alternately  the  weary  honn, 
Kight  is  than  day  more  acceptable  ;  sleep 
Doth,  in  my  estimate  of  good,  appear 
A  better  itate  than  waking ;  death  than  aleep. 
Peelingly  sreet  is  sUllness  after  itoim, 
Thongb  onder  coTert  of  the  wormy  ground  1 

"  Tflt  be  it  said,  in  joitice  to  myself. 
That  ID  more  genial  timea,  nhen  I  was  free 
To  explore  the  destiny  of  hnman  kind  ; 
Not  as  an  tntellectual  game  porsned 
With  oarions  Buhtilty,  thereby  to  cheat 
Irksome  sensatiaaa ;  but  by  loie  of  truth 
Urged  on,  or  haplj  bj  nAeiu*  4e'a^\. 
In  foBding  thoagW,.  w^ereyet  ftiw^X.  wnia^wi.-, 
1  did  not  rank  lilii  t^o"  1*00  *^ "«  "'"■ 
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For  to  my  judgment  such  tfacy  then  appeared, 

Or  too  aspiring,  thankless  at  the  beet) 

Who,  in  this  frame  of  human  life,  perceive 

An  object  wherennto  their  souls  are  tied 

In  discontented  wedlock ;  nor  did  e'er, 

From  me,  those  dark,  impervious  shadeii,  that  hang 

Upon  the  region  whither  we  are  bound, 

Exclude  a  power  to  enjoy  the  vital  beams 

Of  present  sunshine.    Deities  that  float 

On  wings — angelic  spirits  I  I  could  muse 

O'er  wlutt  from  eldest  time  we  have  been  told 

Of  your  bright  forms  and  glorious  fiiculties, 

And  with  the  imagination  oe  content. 

Not  wishing  more;  repining  not  to  tread 

The  little  smuous  path  of  earthly  care. 

By  flowers  embellished,  and  by  sprines  refreshed. 

'  JSlow  winds  of  autumn  I — ^let  your  chilling  breath 

Take  the  live  herbage  from  the  mead,  and  strip 

The  shadv  forest  of  its  green  attire, — 

And  let  tne  bursting  clouds  to  fury  rouse 

The  gentle  brooks  1    Tour  desolating  sway,' 

Thus  I  exclaimed^  'no  sadness  sheds  on  me ; 

And  no  disorder  in  your  rage  I  find. 

What  dignity,  what  beauty,  in  this  change 

From  mud  to  angry,  and  from  sad  to  gay, 

Alternate  and  revolving  I    How  benign. 

How  rich  in  animation  and  delight, 

How  bountiful  these  element8-HX>mpared 

With  aught,  as  more  desirable  and  rair. 

Devised  oy  fiuicy  for  the  golden  age : 

Or  the  perpetual  wkrbling  that  prevails 

In  Arcady,  beneath  unaltend  skies, 

Throuffh  tiie  long  ^ear  in  constant  quiet  bound. 

Night  hushed  as  ni^ht,  and  day  serene  as  day  ! 

— But  why  this  tedious  record  1    Age  we  know 

Is  garrulous ;  and  solitude  is  apt 

To  anticipate  the  privilege  of  age. 

From  far  ye  come;  and  surely  with  a  hope 

Of  better  entertainment — let  us  hence ! ' 

Loth  to  forsake  the  spot,  and  still  more  loth 
To  be  diverted  from  our  present  theme, . 
I  said,  "  My  thoughte,  agreeing,  sir,  with  yours, 
Would  push  this  censure  further ;  for,  if  smiles 
Of  scornful  pity  be  the  just  reward 
Of  poes^,  thus  courteously  employed 
In  naming  models  to  improve  the  scheme 
Of  man's  existence,  and  recast  the  world. 
Why  should  not  grave  Philosophy  be  styled, 
Herself,  a  dreamer  of  a  kindred. stock. 
A  dreamer  yet  more  spiritless  and  dull  t 
Tes,"  said  I,  "  shall  tne  immunities  to  which 
She  doth  lay  claim,  the  preoeptA  lihibVwito^RV 
BatAblish  sounder  tiUea  of  eirteem 
For  her,  who  (all  too  timid  and  TOin^tli 
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For  onset,  for  resistance  too  inert, 
Too  weak  for  suffering,  and  for  hope  too  tame) 
Did  place  in  flowery  gardens  cortained  round 
With  world-excluding  groves,  the  brotherhood 
Of  soft  Epicureans,  taught— if  they 
The  ends  of  being  would  secure,  and  win 
The  crown  of  wiraom — to  yield  up  their  souli 
To  a  voluptuous  unconcern,  preferrins 
Tranquillity  to  all  things.    Or  is  she, 
I  med,  "more  worthy  of  regard — the  power. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  sterner  quiet,  closed 
The  Stoic's  heart  against  the  vain  approach 
Of  admiration,  and  all  sense  of  joy  r 

His  countenance  gave  notice  that  my  zeal 
.  Accorded  little  with  his  present  mind  ; 
I  ceased,  and  he  resumed.     **  Ah !  gentle  sir, 
Slight,  if  you  will,  the  mea/M;  but  spare  to  slight 
The  ead  of  those,  who  did,  by  system,^  rank. 
As  the  prime  object  of  a  wise  man's  aim. 
Security  from  shock  of  accident. 
Release  from  fear;  and  cherished  peaceful  days 
For  their  own  sakes,  as  mortal  life's  chief  good. 
And  only  reasonable  felicity. 
What  motive  drew,  what  impulse,  I  would  ask, 
Through  a  long  course  of  later  ages,  drove 
The  hermit  to  nis  cell  in  forest  wide; 
Or  what  detained  him,  till  his  closing  eyes 
Took  their  last  farewell  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
Fast  anchored  in  the  desert  ?    Not  alone 
Dread  of  the  persecuting  sword, — ^remorse. 
Wrongs  unrearessed,  or  insults  unavenged 
And  unavengeable,  defeated  pride, 
Frosperitj  subverted,  maddening  want. 
Friendship  betrayed,  affection  unretumed. 
Love  with  despair,  or  grief  in  agony : 
Not  always  from  intolerable  pangs 
He  fled ;  but,  compassed  round  by  pleasui-e,  sighed 
For  independent  happiness  ;  craving  peace. 
The  central  feeling  01  all  happiness. 
Not  as  a  refu^  from  distress  or  pain, 
A  breathing-time,  vacation,  or  a  truce. 
But  for  its  absolute  self;  a  life  of  peace. 
Stability  without  regret  or  fear ; 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  shall  be  evermore ! 
Such  the  reward  he  sought ;  and  wore  out  life. 
There,  where  on  few  external  things  his  heart 
Was  set,  and  those  his  own ;  or,  it  not  his, 
Subsisting  under  Nature's  steadfast  law. 

"  What  other  veaming  was  the  master  tie 
Of  the  monastic  orotherhood ;  upon  rock 
Atrial,  or  in  green  acdcLdedi  ^oXe, 
One  after  one,  collected  irom  aiax, 
A.U  nndissolying  fello'WBliip  \  ^^al^^!^  'Od\v 
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The  uniyersal  instinct  of  repose 

The  longinff  for  confirmed  tranquillity, 

Inward  and  outward — humble,  yet  sublime : 

The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one; 

Earth  quiet  and  unchanged ;  the  human  soul 

Consistent  in  self-rule ;  and  heaven  revealed 

To  meditation  in  that  quietness ! — 

Such  was  their  scheme :  thrice  happy  he  who  gained 

The  end  proposed  1  And — though  the  same  were  missed 

Bv  multitudes,  perhaps  obtained  by  none— 

Tne^,  for  the  attempt,  and  for  the  pains  employed, 

Do,  in  my  present  censure,  stand  redeemed 

From  the  unqualified  disdain,  that  once 

Would  have  been  cast  upon  them  by  my  voice 

Delivering  its  decisions  from  the  seat 

Of  forward  vouth,  that  scruples  not  to  solve 

Doubts,  and  determine  questions,  by  the  rules 

Of  inexperienced  judgment,  ever  prone 

To  overweening  faith,  and  is  inflamed 

B  V  courage,  to  demand  from  real  life 

The  test  of  act  and  suffering  to  provoke 

Hostility — ^how  dreadful  when  it  comes, 

Whether  affliction  be  the  foe,  or  guilt  1 

"  A  child  of  earth,  I  rested,  in  that  stage 
Of  my  past  course  to  which  these  thoughts  advert, 
Upon  eurth's  native  energies ;  forgetting 
That  mine  was  a  condition  which  required 
Nor  energy,  nor  fortitude — a  calm 
Without  vicissitude ;  which,  if  the  like 
Had  been  presented  to  my  view  elsewhere, 
I  might  have  even  been  tempted  to  despise. 
But  that  which  was  serene  was  also  bright; 
Enlivened  happiness  with  joy  overflowing. 
With  joy,  ana— oh !  that  memory  shojald  survive 
To  speak  the  word — ^with  rapture !  Nature's  boon, 
Lifeis  genuine  inspiration,  happiness 
Above  what  rules  can  teach,  or  fancy  feign ; 
Abused,  as  all  possessions  are  abused 
That  are  not  prized  according  to  their  worth. 
And  yet,  what  worth  1 — what  good  is  given  to  men. 
More  solid  than  the  gilded  clouds  of  heaven. 
What  joy^  more  lasting  than  a  vernal  flower  1 
None  1  'tis  the  genersd  plaint  of  human  kind 
In  solitude;  and  mutuuly  addressed 
From  each  to  all.  for  wisdom's  sake :  this  truth 
The  priest  annoulices  from  his  holy  seat ; 
And,  crowned  with  glands  in  the  summer  grove, 
The  poet  fits  it  to  his  pensive  lyre. 
Tet,  ere  that  final  resting-place  be  ^iued, 
Sharp  contradictions  hourly  shall  arise 
To  cross  the  way ;  and  we,  perchance,  by  doom 
Of  this  same  life,  shall  be  compelled  to  ^e;v« 
Thai  the  prosperities  of  love  and  ^07 
Should  be  permitted^  ofUimeA,  to  eiAut^ 
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So  long,  and  be  at  once  cast  down  for  ever. 
Oh !  tremble  ye  to  whom  hath  been  assiffned 
A  course  of  days  composing  happy  montns. 
And  they  as  happy  years ;  the  present  still 
So  like  we  past,  ana  both  so  firm  a  pledge 
Of  a  congenial  fatnre,  that  the  wheels 
Of  pleasure  move  wiUiont  the  aid  of  hope. 
For  mutability  is  Nature's  bane ; 
And  slighted  Uope  will  be  ayenged ;  and,  wh^ 
Te  need  her  f^yours,  ye  shall  find  her  not ; 
But,  in  her  stead,  fear— doubt — and  agony ! " 

This  was  the  bitter  language  of  the  heart ; 
But,  while  he  spake,  look,  gesture,  tone  of  voice^ 
Though  discomposed  and  yehement,  were  suoh 
As  SKill  and  graceful  Nature  might  suggies^ 
To  a  proficient  of  the  tra^c  scene, 
Stancung  before  the  multitude,  beset 
With  sorrowful  eyents  ;  and  we,  who  heard 
And  saw,  were  moved.    Desirous  to  divert. 
Or  stemj  the  current  of  the  speaker's  thoughts. 
We  signified  a  wish  to  leave  uiat  place 
Of  stillness  and  dose  privacy^  which  seemed 
A  nook  for  self-examination  tramed. 
Or  for  confession,  in  the  sinner's  need, 
Hidden  from  all  men's  view.    To  our  attempt 
He  yielded  not ;  but,  pointing  to  a  slope 
Of  mossy  turf,  defended  from  the  sun ; 
And,  on  that  couch  inviting  us  to  rest. 
Towards  that  tender-hearted  man  he  turned 
A  serious  eye,  and  thus  his  speech  renewed : — 

"  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 
On  the  bright  form  of  her  whom  once  I  loved ; 
Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 
A  sound  unknown  to  you  j  else,  honoured  friend ) 
Tour  heart  had  borne  a  pitiable  share 
Of  what  I  suffered  when  I  wept  that  loss. 
And  suffer  now,  not  seldom,  n*om  the  thought 
That  I  remember,  and  can  weep  no  more. — 
Stripped  as  I  am  of  all  the  goloen  fruit 
Of  self-esteem:  and  hj  the  cutting  blasts 
Of  self-reproach  famikarly  assailed ; 
I  would  not  yet  be  of  sucn  wintry  bareness, 
But  that  some  leaf  of  your  regard  should  hang 
Upon  my  naked  branches :  lively. thoughts 
Give  birth,  full  often,  to  unguarded  words  ; 
I  grieve  that,  in  your  presence,  from  my  tongue 
Too  much  of  frailty  hath  already  dropped ; 
But  that  too  much  demands  still  more. 

"  You  know. 
Reverend  compatriot ;  and  to  you,  kind  sir 
giot  to^  be  deemed  a  stranger,  as  you  come 
roUowing  the  guidance  of  \>\\e^  vi«\c»m%  ^^i 
To  our  secluded  vale),  it  ma^^  \)e  WY^, 
That  my  demerits  did  not  sae  ixi  ^«>vdl 
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To  one,  on  whose  mild  radiance  m&ny  gazed 
With  hope,  and  all  with  pleasure.    This  fair  bride— 
In  the  devotedness  of  youthful  love, 
Preferring  me  to  parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  eay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof, 
Ana  all  known  places  and  familiar  sijghts 
(Resigned  with  sadness  gentlv  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  erpectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honour,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon) — this  bride, 
Tonng,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  low  cottage  in  a  sunny  bay. 
Where  the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks. 
And  the  sea-breeze  as  innocently  breatiies, 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores  ;  a  sheltered  hold, 
In  a  soft  dime  encouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  boanty!    As  our  steps 
Approach  th'  embowered  abode — our  chosen  seat- 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  its  kindly  bed, 
Th'  unendangered  myrtle,  decked  with  flowers. 
Before  the  tm'eshold  stands  to  welcome  us  ! 
While,  in  the  flowering  myrtle's  neighbourhood, 
Not  overlooked,  but  courting  no  regard. 
Those  native  plants,  the  hoUy  and  the  yew. 
Gave  modest  intimation  to  tne  mind 
Of  willingness  with  which  they  would  unite  ^ 
With  the  green  myrtle,  t'  endear  the  hours 
Of  winter,  and  protect  that  pleasant  place. 
Wild  were  the  walks  upon  tnose  lonely  downs. 
Track  leading  into  track,  how  marked,  how  worn 
Into  bright  verdure,  among  fern  and  gorse. 
Winding  away  its  never-ending  line 
On  their  smooth  surface,  evidence  was  none : 
But  there  lay  open  to  our  daily  haunt, 
A  range  of  unappropriated  earth, 
Where  youth's  ambitious  feet  might  move  at  large ; 
Whence,  unmolested  wanderers,  we  beheld 
The  shining  giver  of  the  day  diffuse 
His  brightness  o'er  a  tract  of  sea  and  land 
Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires. 
As  our  enjoyments  boundless.    From  these  heights 
We  dropped,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  combs ; 
Where  arboars  of  impenetrable  shade. 
And  mossy  seats,  detained  us  side  beside. 
With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  hearts, 
'  That  all  the  grove  and  lill  the  day  was  ours.* 

"  But  in  dae  season  nature  interfered. 
And  called  my  partner  to  resign  her  share 
In  the  pure  freedom  of  that  wedded  life, 
Bnjoyed  by  us  in  common.    To  my  hope. 
To  mv  heart's  wish,  my  tender  mate  \yeic&i&!^ 
The  thank fal  captive  of  malenial  Wi^, 
And  those  wild  paths  were  led  lo  me  «iotkft\ 
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There  could  I  meditate  on  follies  past, 

And,  like  a  weary  vovager  escaped 

From  risk  and  hardship,  inwaxxlly  retrace 

A  course  of  yain  delights  and  thoughtless  guilt. 

And  self-indulgence — without  shame  pursued ; 

There,  undisturbed,  could  think  of,  and  could  thank 

Her — whose  submiBsiye  spirit  was  to  me 

Rule  and  restraint — my  guardian  ;^  shall  I  say 

That  earthly  Providence  whose  guiding  loye 

Within  a  port  of  rest  had  lodged  me  safe ; 

Safe  from  temptation,  and  from  danger  far  % 

Strains  followed  of  acknowledgment  addressed 

To  an  Authority  enthroned  above 

The  reach  of  sight ;  from  whom,  as  from  their  source^ 

Proceed  all  visible  ministers  of  good 

That  walk  the  earth — Father  of  heay«a  and  eaith. 

Father,  and  King,  and  Judge,  adored  and  feared  I 

These  acts  of  mind,  and  memory,  and  heart. 

And  spirit — interrupted  and  relieved 

By  observations,  tninsieut  as  the  glance 

Of  flying  sunbeams,  or  to  th'  outward  form 

Cleaving,  with  power  inherent  and  intense 

As  the  mute  insect  fixed  upon  the  plant 

On  whose  soft  leaves  it  hangs,  and  from  whose  cup 

Draws  imperceptibly  its  nourishment, 

Endeared  my  wanderings ;  and  the  mother's  kifl8» 

And  infant's  smile,  awaited  my  return. 

"  In  privacy  we  dwelt — a  wedded  pair. 
Companions  oaily,  often  all  day  long; 
Not  placed  by  fortune  within  easy  r^tch 
Of  various  intercourse,  nor  wishing  aueht 
Beyond  the  allowance  of  our  own  fireside. 
The  twain  within  our  happy  cottage  bom 
Inmates,  and  heirs  of  our  united  love ; 
Graced  mutually  by  difference  of  sex. 
By  the  endeariiie  names  of  nature  bound. 
And  with  no  wider  interval  of  time 
Between  their  several  births  than  served  for  one 
To  establish  something  of  a  leader's  sway ; 
Tet  left  them  joined  bv  sympathy  in  age ; 
Bquais  in  pleasure,  fellows  in  jpursuit. 
On  these  two  pillars  rested  as  in  air 
Our  solitude. 

"  It  soothes  me  to  perceive. 
Tour  courtesy  withholds  not  frx>m  my  words 
Attentive  audience.    But,  oh  1  gentle  friends, 
As  times  of  quiet  and  unbroken  peace, 
Though,  for  a  nation  times  of  blessedness. 
Give  back  funt  echoes  from  th'  historian's  page ; 
So,  in  the  imperfect  sounds  of  this  discourse, 
JDepressed  I  hear,  how  {aa.\.\Ae&&SaV2Ei«^cASA 
Which  those  most  bUasfvil  Aa^jft  xw«c\)«w.\ft, 
What  special  record  can,  01  iiee^\ife  \gts«iv 
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But  all  Kithin  the  ■pheie  of  little  ttinji, 
Of  hamble,  though  to  ai,  important  am. 
And  precians  intereata  I    Soiaothl;  did  onr  lift 
Adnnce,  not  swerring  from  the  nith  pracribed ; 
Her  mimUAl,  her  diainal  raimd  >lik« 
MatDluBcd  with  b[tlifal  «ue.    A.111I  jn  ^Vrtn 
Tb»  worst  etfccU  wbich  our  oondldoD  ViV, 
Ujoa  imi^fiie  cbangeB  uowlj  imniL^v, 
26 
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And  in  their  progress  imperoei>iible> 

Not  wished  for,  sometimes  noticed  with  a  siffh 

(Whatever  of  good  or  lovel]r  they  might  faring). 

Sigh  of  re^t,  for  the  familiar  eood 

And  loTehness  endeared — which  they  remoTed. 


««' 


Seven  years  of  occupation  undisturbed 
Established  seemingly  a  right  to  hold 
That  happiness :  and  use  and  habit  gare 
To  what  an  alien  spirit  had  acquired 
A  patrimonial  sanctity.     And  thus. 
With  thoughts  and  wishes  bounded  to  this  world, 
I  Uyed  and  breathed :  most  grateful, — ^if  t'  ez^oy 
Without  repining  or  desire  tor  more, 
For  different  lot,  or  change  to  higher  sphere 
(Only  except  some  impulses  of  pnde 
With  no  determined  object,  though  upheld 
By  theories  with  suitable  support)-^    . 
Most  grateful,  if  in  such  wise  to  enjoy 
Be  proof  of  gratitude  for  what  we  hare : 
Else,  I  allow,  most  thankless.    But  at  once 
From  some  dark  seat  of  fatal  power  wns  urg^ 
A  claim  that  shattered  all.    Our  blooming  girl^ 
Caught  in  the  gripe  of  death,  with  such  brief  time 
To  struggle  in  as  scarcely  would  allow 
Her  cheek  to  change  its  colour,  was  conveyed 
From  us  to  regions  inaccessible. 
Where  neight,  or  depth,  admits  not  the  approach 
Of  liying  man,  though  longing  to  pursue. 
With  even  as  brief  a  warning — and  how  soon 
With  what  short  interval  of  fime  between 
I  tremble  yet  to  think  of — our  last  prop. 
Our  happy  life's  only  remaining  stay — 
The  brother,  followed — and  was  seen  no  more ! 

"  Calm  as  a  frozen  lake  when  ruthless  winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitating  earth  and  sky. 
The  mother  now  remained  ;  as  if  in  her. 
Who,  to  the  lowest  region  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  erewhile  unsettled  and  disturbed. 
This  second  visitation  had  no  power 
To  shake — but  only  to  bind  up  and  seal ; 
And  to  establish  thankfulness  of  heart 
In  Heaven's  determinations,  ever  just. 
The  eminence  on  which  her  spirit  stood. 
Mine  was  unable  to  attain.     Immense 
The  space  that  severed  us  !    But,  as  the  sight 
Communicates  with  heaven's  ethereal  orbs 
Incalculably  distant ;  so,  I  felt 
That  consolation  may  descend  from  far 
(And  that  is  intercourse  and  union  too). 
While,  overcome  with  speechless  nratitude, 
And,  with  a  holier  love  vaapVce^,  V^asJksd^ 
On  her — ^at  once  superior  lo  la^  "voe» 
And  partner  of  my  loss.    0  \iwn  <i>awft%*\ 
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Dimness  o'er  this  clear  luminary  crept 

Insensibly ;  th'  immortal  and  divine 

Yielded  to  mortal  reflux  ;  her  pure  glory, 

As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  st-ate 

Wretched  amoition  drops  astounded,  fell 

Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  suent  grief, 

And  keen  heart-anguish, — of  itself  ashamed, 

Tet  obstinately  cherishing  itself : 

And,  so  consumed,  she  melted  from  my  arms ; 

And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate  1 

**  What  followed  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thought. 
Much  less  retraced  in  words.     If  she,  of  life 
Blameless,'  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  soul. 
Had  been  supplanted,  could  I  hope  to  stand. 
Infirm,  dependent,  and  now  destitute  ? 
I  called  on  dreams  and  visions  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiled  from  waMng  thought ;  ooi^'uied 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  ghpst 
To  appear  and  JEUiswer ;  to  the  grave  I  spake 
Imploringly ;  looked  up,  and  asked  the  neavens 
If  angels  traversed  their  cerulean  floors. 
If  fixed  or  wandering  star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  departed  spirit— ^what  abode 
It  occupies — what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests.     Then  my  soul 
Turned  inward,  to  examine  of  what  stuff 
Time's  fetters  are  composed ;  and  life  was  put 
To  in(][uisition  long  ana  profitless ! 
By  pam  of  heart  now  checked — and  now  impelled — 
The  intellectual  power,  through  words  and  things, 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way ! 
And  from  those  transports,  ana  these  toils  abstrase. 
Some  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost ;  existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found. 

"  From  that  abstraction  I  was  roused, — ^and  how  1 
Even  as  a  thoughtful  shepherd  by  a  flash 
Of  lightning  startled  in  a  gloomy  cave 
Of  these  wild  hills.     For  lo  !  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers. 
Fell  to  the  ground,  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation,  and  with  shouts  that  drowned 
The  crash  it  niade  in  falling  1    From  the  wreck 
A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seemed  to  rise. 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law 
And  mud  paternal  sway.     The  potent  shock 
I  felt ;  the  transformation  I  perceived. 
As  marvellously  seized  as  in  that  moment 
When,  from  the  blind  mist  issuing,  I  beheld 
Qloij,  beyond  all  glory  ever  aeea — 
Confasion  infinite  of  heaven  and  eax^ 
DAzzUng  the  sool  1    Meanwhile  pxopkueftafiVkvrQf^ 
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In  every  grove  were  ringing,  'War  shall  oeaae ; 

Did  ye  not  hear  that  couqu^  is  abjured  1 

Bring  garlands,  bring  forth  choicest  flowers,  to  deck 

The  tree  of  liberty.'    My  heart  rebounded ' 

My  melancholy  voice  the  chorus  joined : 

'  Be  ioyful  all  ye  nations  in  all  lands, 

Ye  that  are  capable  of  joy  be  glad ! 

Henceforth,  wbate'er  is  wantme  to  yourselves 

In  others  ye  shall  promptly  find ;  and  all 

Be  rich  by  mutual  and  renected  wealth.' 

"Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world  ; 
Society  became  my  glittering  bride. 
And  airy  hopes  my  children.     From  Hlie  depths 
Of  natural  passion  seemingly  escaped, 
Mv  soul  diffused  itself  in  wide  embrace 
Of  institutions,  and  the  forms  of  things ; 
As  they  exist  in  mutable  array 
Upon  Ufe's  surface.     What  though  in  my  veins 
There  flowed  no  Gallic  blood,  nor  had  I  oreathed 
The  air  of  France,  not  less  than  Gallic  zeal 
Kindled  and  burned  among  the  sapless  twigs 
Of  mv  exhausted  heart.     If  busy  men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  furthest  pole. 
There  did  I  sit  assisting.     If,  with  noise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Expressed  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.    The  powers  of  song 
I  left  not  uninvoked ;  and,  in  still  groves 
Where  mild  enthusiasts  tuned  a  pensive  lay 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord 
With  their  belief  I  sang  Saturnian  rule 
Returned,  a  progeny  oigolden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  and  bless  mankind. 
With  promises  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  teera : 
I  felt  the  invitation :  and  resumed 
A  long  suspended  office  in  the  house 
Of  public  worship,  where,  the  glowing  phi-ase 
Of  ancient  inspiration  serving  me, 
I  promised  also, — with  undaunted  trust 
Foretold  ^  and  added  prayer  to  prophecy  ; 
The  adnura^on  winning  of  the  crowd. 
The  help  desiring  of  the  pure  devout. 

"  Scorn  and  contempt  forbid  me  to  proceed ! 
But  History,  Time's  slavish  scribe,  will  tell 
How  rapidly  the  zealots  of  the  cause 
Disbanded — or  in  hostile  ranks  appeared  ; 
Some,  tired  of  honest  service  !  these,  outdone, 
Dii^sted,  therefore,  or  appalled,  by  aims 
Of  fiercer  zealots — so  confusion  reigned. 
And  the  more  faitbfui  were  cotav^^e^  Vi  «ii3alMEv» 
As  Brutus  did  to  virtue,  *  liVberV,^,         ,    .   ., 
i  worshipped  thee,  andtaidL\,\iea\i\A^««ftft\ 
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*'  Such  recantation  had  for  me  no  cliarm, 
Nor  would  I  bend  to  it ;  who  should  have  grieved 
At  aught,  however  fair,  which  bore  the  mien 
Of  a  oonduflion,  or  catastrophe. 
Why  then  conceal,  that,  when  the  simple  good 
In  timid  selfishness  withdrew,  I  sought 
Other  support,  not  scrupulous  whence  it  came, 
And  bv  wnat  compromise  it  stood,  not  nice ; 
Onougn  if  notions  seemed  to  be  high-pitched. 
And  qualities  determined.    Ruling  such. 
And  with  such  herding,  I  maintained  a  strife 
Hopeless,  and  still  more  hopeless  every  hour ; 
But,  in  the  process,  I  began  to  feel 
That,  if  the  emancipation  of  the  world 
Were  missed,  I  should  at  least  secure  my  own, 
And  be  in  ps^  compensated.    For  rights. 
Widely — ^inveterately  usurped  upon, 
I  spake  with  vehemence ;  and  promptly  seizerl 
Whate'er  abstraction  furnishea  for  my  needs 
Or  purposes ;  nor  scrupled  to  proclaim, 
And  propagate,  by  liberty  of  life. 
Those  new  persuasions.    Not  that  I  rejoiced. 
Or  even  found  pleasure,  in  such  vagrant  course, 
For  its  own  sake;  but  furthest  from  the  walk 
Which  I  had  trod  in  happiness  and  peace. 
Was  most  inviting  to  a  troubled  mind 
That  in  a  struggbn^  and  distempered  world 
Beheld  a  cherished  image  of  itself. 
Yet  mark  the  contradi(^ons  of  which  man 
Is  still  the  sport !    Here  Nature  was  my  guide. 
The  Nature  of  the  dissolute;  but  thee, 

0  fostering  Nature  !  I  rejected — smiled 
At  others'  tears  in  pity  ;  and  in  scorn 

At  those,  which  thy  soft  influence  sometimes  drew 
From  my  unguard^  heart.     The  tranquil  shores 
Of  Britain  circumscribed  me ;  else,  perhaps, 

1  might  have  been  entangled  among  deeds 
Which  now,  as  infamous,  I  should  abhor — 
Despise,  as  senseless  ;  for  strangely  relished 
The  exasperated  spirit  of  that  land, 

Which  turned  an  angry  beak  against  the  down 

Of  its  own  breast ;  as  if  it  hoped  thereby 

To  disencumber  its  impatient  wings. 

But  all  was  quieted  by  iron  bonds 

Of  military  sway.     The  shifting  aims, 

The  moral  interests,  the  creative  might. 

The  varied  functions  and  high  attributes 

Of  civil  action,  yielded  to  a  power 

Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible. 

In  Britain,  ruled  a  panic  dread  of  change 

The  weak  were  praised,  rewarded,  and  advanced  ; 

And,  from  the  impulse  of  a  just  disdain, 

Once  more  did  I  retire  into  myself. 

There  feeling  no  contcntmet^t,  1  iett(!t\^«\ 

To  fij,  for  safeguard,  to  some  ioTe\^  ^i)(is»tk 
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Remote  from  Europe,  from  her  blasted  hopes. 
Her  fields  of  carnage,  and  poUated  air. 

"  Fresh  blew  the  wind,  when  o'er  the  Atlantic  main 
The  ship  went  gliding  with  her  thoughtless  crew : 
And  who  among  them  but  an  exile,  freed 
From  discontent,  indifferent,  pleased  to  sit 
Among  the  busily-employed,  not  more 
With  obligation  char^,  with  service  taxed. 
Than  the  loose  pendant  to  the  idle  wind 
Upon  the  tall  mast  streaming !    But,  ye  powers 
Oi  soul  and  sense — ^mysteriously  allied. 
Oh,  never  let  the  wretched,  if  a  choice 
Be  left  him,  trust  the  freight  of  his  distress 
To  a  long  voyage  on  the  sUent  deep ! 
For,  like  a  plague,  will  memory  break  out, 
And,  in  the  blank  and  solitude  of  things. 
Upon  his  spirit,  with  a  fever's  strength, 
WiU  conscience  prey.     Feebly  must  they  have  felt 
Who,  in  old  time,  attired  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeful  furies.    Beemtifvl  regards 
Were  turned  on  me — the  fiuse  of  her  I  loved — 
The  wife  and  mother — ^pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches  insupportable. 
Where  now  that  boasted  liberty  1    No  welcome 
From  unknown  objects  I  received;  and  those. 
Known  and  &miliar,  which  the  vaulted  sky 
Did,  in  the  placid  clearness  of  the  night. 
Disclose,  had  accusations  to  prefer 
Against  my  peace.    Within  the  cabin  stood 
That  volume  as  a  compass  for  the  soul 
Bevered  among  the  nations.     I  implored 
Its  guidance ;  but  the  infEtllible  support 
Of  mith  was  wanting.    Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  one  by  storms  annoyed  and  adverse  winds, 
Perplexed  with  currents,  of  his  weakness  sick. 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired,  and  by  his  own. 
And  by  his  nature's  ignorance  dismayed. 

'*  Long  wished  for  sight,  the  Western  world  appeared 
And,  when  the  ship  was  moored,  I  leaped  ashore 
Indignantly — resolved  to  be  a  man, 
Who,  having  o'er  the  past  no  power,  would  live 
No  longer  in  subjection  to  the  past 
With  abject  mind — from  a  tyrannic  lord 
Inviting  penance,  fruitlessly  endured : 
So  like  a  fugitive  whose  feet  have  cleared 
Some  boundary  which  his  followers  may  not  cross 
In  prosecution  of  their  deadly  chase. 
Respiring  I  looked  round.    How  bright  the  sun. 
How  promising  the  breeze  !    Can  aught  produce 
In  the  old  world  compare,  thought  I,  for  power 
And  majesty,  with.  tn\s  ^^d.T\\>\<^  %\>t«».t(i 
Sprung  from  the  desert  \    h^xA  \»\vo\^>  %.  <5i\^ 
¥wih,  youthful,  and  a8pitm%\   N5\«jXw^\Jti^»% 
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To  me,  or  1  to  tiiem  t    Ab  much  at  least 

Ab  he  desires  that  they  shoald  be,  whom  winds 

And  waves  have  wafteid  to  this  distant  shore, 

In  the  condition  of  a  damaged  seed, 

Whose  fibres  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  root. 

Here  may  I  roam  at  large ;  my  business  is. 

Roaming  at  hirge,  t'  observe,  and  not  to  feel  ; 

And  therefore,  not  to  act— convinced  that  all 

Whidi  bears  the  name  of  action,  howsoe'er 

Beginning,  ends  in  servitude-Hstili  painful. 

And  mostly  profitless.    And,  sooth  to  say, 

On  nearer  view,  a  motley  spectacle 

Appeared,  of  high  pretensions— unreproved 

But  by  the  obst^perous  voice  of  higher  still ; 

Bie  passions  stmmng  on  a  petty  stage ; 

Wnich  a  detached  spectator  may  re^trd 

Not  unamused.    But  ridicule  demands 

Quick  change  of  objects ;  and,  to  laugh  alone. 

In  woods  and  wilds,  or  any  lonely  place, 

At  a  composing  distance  from  the  haunts 

Of  strife  and  foll;|r>  though  it  be  a  treat 

As  choice  as  musing  leisure  can  bestow; 

Tet,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  crowd. 

To  ^ee^  the  secret  of  a  poignant  scorn, 

May  suit  an  airy  demon ;  but,  of  all 

Unsocial  courses,  'tis  the  one  least  fit 

For  the  gross  spirit  of  mankind — the  one 

That  soonest  fails  to  please,  and  quickliest  turns 

Into  vexation.    Let  us,  then,  I  said, 

Leave  this  unknit  Bepublic  to  the  scourge 

Of  its  own  passions;  and  to  regions  haste. 

Whose  shaaes  have  never  felt  th'  encroaching  axe. 

Or  soil  endured  a  transfer  in  the  mart 

Of  dire  ranacity.    There,  man  abides. 

Primeval  Nature's  child.     A  creature  weak 

In  combination  (wherefore  else  driven  back 

So  fiir,  and  of  his  old  inheritance 

So  easily  deprived  1),  but,  for  that  cause. 

More  dignified,  and  stronger  in  himself. 

Whether  to  act,  judge,  suffer,  or  enjoy. 

True,  the  intelligence  of  social  art 

Hath  overpowered  his  forefathers,  and  soon 

Will  sweep  the  remnant  of  his  line  away; 

But  contemplations,  worthier,  nobler  far 

Than  her  destructive  energies,  attend 

His  independence,  when  along  the  side 

Of  Mississippi,  or  that  northern  stream 

Which  spreads  into  successive  seas,  he  walks; 

Pleased  to  perceive  his  own  unshac^ed  life. 

And  his  innate  capacities  of  soul. 

There  imaged :  or,  when  having  gained  the  top 

Of  some  commanding  eminence,  which  yet 

Intruder  ne'er  beheld,  he  thence  eur^e^ 

Segiona  of  wood  and  wide  sayamiBbb.,  \8a\i 

BxpMiBe  of  unappropriated  earVAi, 
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With  mind  that  sheds  a  light  on  what  he  seett; 
Free  as  the  snn,  and  lonelj^  as  the  son 
Pouring,  above  his  head,  its  radiance  down 
Upon  a  living  and  rejoicing  world ! 

"  So,  westward,  tow*rd  the  nnTiolated  woods, 
I  bent  my  way;  and,  roaming  fiur  and  wide, 
Failed  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-bird; 
And  while  the  melancholy  mnoeawiss 
(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
Eepeated  o'er  and  o'er  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathised  at  leisure  with  the  sound ; 
But  that  pure  archetype  of  human  greatness, 
I  found  him  not.    Tnere,  in  his  stead,  appeared 
A  creature,  squalid,  vengeful,  and  impure; 
Remorseless,  and  submissive  to  no  law 
But  superstitious  fear,  and  abject  sloth. 
Enough  is  told  I    Here  am  I — ye  have  heard 
What  evidence  I  seek,  and  vainly  seek ; 
What  from  my  fellow-beings  I  require. 
And  cannot  find  :  what  I  myself  have  lost, 
Nor  can  regain :  how  languidly  I  look 
Upon  this  visible  fabric  of  the  world. 
May  be  divined — ^perhaps  it  hath  been  said. 
But  spare  your  pity,  if  there  be  in  me 
Aught  that  deserves  respect :  for  I  exist — 
Within  myself— not  comfortless.    The  tenor 
Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoever  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountain  brook 
.  In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissolved. 
Numerous  as  stars ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse. 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream. 
Else  imperceptible;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
Perchance  a  roar  or  murmur  ;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  litUe  Boating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charged 
With  the  same  pensive  offic6;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinths,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  ana  untoward  straits. 
The  earth-born  wanderer  hath  passed ;  and  quickly, 
That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and  toils 
Must  be  aeain  encountered.    Such  a  stream 
Is  human  life;  and  so  the  spirit  fares 
In  the  best  quiet  to  its  course  allowed : 
And  such  is  mine— save  only  for  a  hope 
That  mv  particular  current  soon  will  reach 
Th'  unrathomable  gulf  where  all  is  still  f" 
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8tet«  of  feeling  produced  bj  the  forefolng  nunlAf—k  belief  In  •  nperintending  Proii- 
denoe  the  only  Mleauate  lappoit  ander  uUction— Wuiderer*!  ^Mabttlon  to  the  Supreme 
Being— Account  of  hla  own  darotiomJ  feelings  in  jouth  involred  In  it— Implorei  thmt 
he  m»7  retain  In  age  the  power  to  find  repoae  among  enduring  and  eternal  (hlng»— 
What  theee  latter  ar^>-Acknowledgee  the  diffloultf  of  a  lireljr  faith— Hence  immoderau 
■orrrow— But  doubt  or  deapondencj  not  thereibre  to  be  inferred— And  proceeds  m 
adminieter  coneolatlon  to  (he  Solitarj—Sxhortatione — How  theie  are  receired— Wanderer 
reeumei^And  appliee  hie  diacoune  to  that  other  eauae  of  dijeeilon  in  the  Solitary'! 
mind,  the  disappointment  of  hii  expectation*  fh>m  the  French  B«TOtution — Statee  the 
rational  groondi  of  hopo— And  imieu  oa  the  neeewitjr  of  patlenee  and  fortitude  with 
recpeek  to  the  eoune  of  the  great  rerelttUoni  of  the  world — Knowledge  the  louroe  of 
traoquim^— Bural  life  ana  eolitude  partioularly  favourable  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
inferior  ereaturee  Study  ef  their  habits  and  wajre  recommended  on  the  affections  and 
the  iauglnatloii— Szhortation  to  bodllj  exertion  and  an  aotire  eowmtmion  with  Nature 
—Morbid  solitude  a  pitiable  thing— If  the  elevated  imagination  cannot  be  exerted,  try 
the  humbler  fhn^— SuperatitioB  Mtter  than  apathjr- Apathy  and  destitution  unknown 
in  the  infhney  of  aoelety— The  yarious  modes  of  Baligion  prevented  it— This  iUunratcd 
in  the  Jewish,  Pereian,  Babylonian,  Chaldean,  and  Grecian  modes  of  belief- Solitary 
Interpoees— Wanderer,  in  answer,  points  out  the  influence  of  religious  and  imaginatlTe 
feeling  on  the  mind  in  the  huaeMe  ranks  of  society,  in  nral  life  especially— This 
iUustnted  from  present  and  past  times — Obaerration  that  these  prindpies  tend  to  recall 
exploded  superstitions  and  popery— Wanderer  rebuts  this  charge,  andcontrastt  the 
dignities  of  the  imaajinatlon  with  the  presumptiTC  littleness  of  certain  modem  philo- 
sophers, whom  the  Solitary  appears  to  esteem— Beoommends  to  him  other  lights  and 
gttidee— Asserts  the  power  of  the  so«l  to  regenerate  herself— Solitary  agitated,  and  asks 
how— Reply— Personal  appeal— Happy  for  us  that  the  imagination  aad  aActlons,  in  our 
own  despite,  mitigate  the  erils  of  that  state  of  intellectual  slaTcry  which  the  calculating 
understanding  is  so  apt  to  produce— Exhortation  to  aetirity  oif  body  renewed— How 
Kature  is  to  be  craamuoed  with— Wanderer  concludes  with  a  prospect  of  a  l«itJma'< 
union  of  the  imagination,  the  affections,  the  understanding,  and  the  reason — Sffeet  of 
the  Wanderer's  discourse— ETcning— Return  to  the  Cottage. 

Heri  dosed  the  tenant  of  that  lonely^  yale 
His  mournful  narrative,  commenoed  m  pain, 
In  pain  commenoed,  and  ended  without  peace; 
Tet  tempered,  not  unfrequently^  with  strains 
Of  native  feeling  grateful  to  our  minds,^ 
And  doubtless  vidding  some  relief  to  his, 
While  we  sate  ustening  with  compassion  due, 
Such  pity  yet  surviving,  with  firm  voice, 
That  did  not  falter,  though  the  heart  was  moved, 
The  Wanderer  said : — 

**  One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists — one  only — an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howe'er 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power,  . 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
The  darts  of  anguish^  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hatn  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  accjuiescence  in  the  Will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity — by  raith, 
Fiath  Ahaolnte  in^God,  including  \iOve, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  \>oimd\«BE^\Qn«« 
Of  Hit  perfections;  with  habitual  dxeeA 
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Of  an^ht  nnworihily  conoeiyed,  endured 

Impatientlv,  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 

To  tiie  disnonour  of  His  holy  name. 

Soul  of  our  Bouls,  and  Safeguard  of  the  world. 

Sustain,  Thou  only  canst,  we  sick  of  heart ! 

Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 

Their  lost  affections  unto  Thee  and  thine  !  '* 

Then,  as  we  issued  from  that  corert  nook. 
He  thus  continued,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
To  heaven  : — **  How  beautiiul  this  dome  of  sky. 
And  the  vast  hills,  in  fluctuation  fixed 
At  Thy  command,  how  awful !    ShsJl  the  soul. 
Human  and  rational,  report  of  Thee, 
£yeu  less  than  these  t    Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
Yet  I  will  praise  Thee  with  impassioned  Toice: 
My  lips,  that  may  forget  Thee  in  the  crowd. 
Cannot  forget  Thee  here,  where  thou  hast  built 
For  Thy  own  glory  in  the  wilderness ! 
Me  didst  Thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine. 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  oehold 
Reared  for  thy  presence:  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here  and  eyerywhere,  as  one 
Not  doomed  to  ignorance,  though  forced  to  tread. 
From  childhood  up,  the  ways  of  poverty; 
From  unreflecting  ignorance  preserved, 
And  from  debasement  rescued.    By  thy  grace 
The  particle  divine  remained  unquenched ; 
And,  'mid  the  wild  weeds  of  a  rugged  soil. 
Thy  bounty  caused  to  flourish  deathless  flowers. 
From  Paraioise  transplanted.    Wintry  age 
Impends ;  the  frost  will  gather  round  my  heart. 
And  if  they  wither,  I  am  worse  than  dead ! 
Gome,  labour,  when  the  worn-out  frame  requires 
Perpetual  Sabbath — come,  disease  and  want. 
Ana  sad  exclusion  through  decay  of  sense — 
But  leave  me  unabated  trust  in  Thee — 
And  let  Thy  favour,  to  the  end  of  life. 
Inspire  me  with  ability  to  seek 
Repose  and  hope  among  eternal  things — 
Father  of  heaven  and  earth  ! — and  I  am  rich. 
And  will  possess  my  portion  in  content . 

"  And  what  are  things  eternal  1 — Powers  depart^' 
The  gre^-haired  Wanderer  steadfastly  replied. 
Answering  the  question  which  himself  had  asked, 
**  Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change. 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  seat : 
But,  by  the  storms  of  circumstance  unshaken. 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  or  wane, 
Duty  exists;  immutably  survive. 
For  our  support,  the  measuiea  and  the  forms 
Which  an  abstract  mte^^i^eiiC!^  «>aL^^]^\Asa\ 
^  Whxmt  kingdom  is  wlieTe  time  w^  vouafe  «t«  ^m^w. 

0/  other  converae,  wViida  iommSl,  issm»  m*^ V«sx 
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Do,  with  united  urgency,  require, 

What  more,  that  may  not  perish  ?    Thou,  dread  Souroe, 

Prime,  self-existing  Cause  and  End  of  aU 

That,  in  the  scale  of  being  fill  their  place, 

Above  our  human  region,  or  below, 

Set  and  sustained — Thou,  who  didst  wrap  the  cloud 

Of  infancy  around  us,  that  Thyself, 

Therein,  with  our  simplicity  awhile, 

Mightst  hold,  on  earth,  communion  undisturbed — 

Who,  from  the  anarchy  of  dreaming  sleep. 

Or  from  its  death-like  void,  with  punctual  care, 

And  touch  as  gentle  as  the  morning  light, 

Bestor'st  us  daily  to  the  powers  of  sense, 

And  reason's  steadfast  rule — Thou,  Thou  alone 

Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessdd  spirits, 

Which  Thou  includest,  as  the  sea  her  waves. 

For  adoration  Thou  endurest;  endure 

For  consciousness  the  motions  of  thy  will ; 

For  apprehension  those  transcendent  truths 

Of  the  pure  intellect,  that  stand  as  laws 

(Submission  constituting  strength  and  power) 

Even  to  Thy  Being's  infinite  majesty  I 

This  universe  shaU  pass  away — ^a  frame 

Glorious,  bcKjause  the  shadow  of  Thy  might ! 

A  step,  or  link,  for  intercourse  with  Thee. 

Ah  1  if  the  time  must  come,  in  which  my  feet 

No  more  shall  stray  where  meditation  leads 

By  flowing  stream,  through  wood,  or  craggy  wild. 

Loved  haunts  like  these — ^the  unimprisoi^  mind 

May  yet  have  scope  to  range  among  her  own, 

Qer  thoughts,  her  images,  ner  high  desires. 

If  the  dear  faculty  of  sight  should  fail. 

Still  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  remember 

What  visionary  powers  of  eye  and  soul 

In  youth  were  mme;  when,  stationed  on  the  top 

Of  some  huge  hill,  expectant,  I  beheld 

The  sun  rise  up,  from  distant  climes  returned 

Darkness  to  chase,  and  sleep,  and  bring  the  dav. 

His  bounteous  gift !— or  saw  him  towards  the  aeep 

Sink,  with  a  retinue  of  flaming  clouds 

Attended  ;  then  my  spiiit  was  entranced 

With  joy  exalted  to  beatitude: 

The  measure  of  my  soul  was  filled  with  bliss 

And  holiest  love;  as  earth,  sea,  air,  with  light. 

With  pomp,  with  glory,  with  magnificence  ! 

*•  Those  fervent  raptures  are  for  ever  flown, 
And,  since  their  date,  my  soul  hath  undergone 
Change  manifold,  for  better  or  for  worse; 
Tet  cease  I  not  to  struggle  and  t'  aspire 
Heavenward,  and  chide  the  part  of  me  that  flags 
Through  sinful  choice,  or  dread  necessity 
On  human  nature,  from  above,  imposed. 
Tis,  hy  comparison,  an  easy  task. 
£!arth  to  despise;  but,  to  converaem^^i'ti.ea.'^ts^-- 
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This  is  not  easy.     To  relinquish  all 

We  hare,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, 

And  stand  in  fi^eedom  loosened  from  this  world, 

I  deem  not  arduous ;  but  must  needs  confess. 

That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 

Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desires, 

And  tne  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 

Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

Man  is  of  dust :  ethereal  hopes  are  his. 

Which,  when  they  should  sustain  themselves  aloft. 

Want  due  consistence;  like  a  pillar  of  smoke, 

That  with  majestic  energy  from  earth 

Rises,  but,  having  reached  the  thinner  air, 

Melts,  and  dissolves,  and  is  no  longer  seen. 

From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 

Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not ;  at  least, 

If  gpef  oe  something  hallowed  and  ordained. 

If,  in  proportion,  it  oe  just  and  meet. 

Through  this,  'tis  able  to  maintain  its  hold 

In  that  excess  which  conscience  disapproves. 

For  who  could  sink  and  settle  to  that  point 

Of  selfishness ;  so  sehseless  who  could  oe 

In  framing  estimates  of  loss  and  gain, 

As  long  and  perseveringly  to  mourn 

For  any  object  of  his  love,  removed 

From  this  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 

A  satisfying  View  upon  that  state 

Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 

Which  reason  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 

Insures  to  all  believers  ?    Tet  mistrust 

Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks. 

No  natural  branch  ;  despondency  far  less. 

And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have  drooped 

Even  to  the  dust,  apparently  through  weight 

Of  anguish  unfelieved,  and  lack  of  power. 

An  agcaizing  sorrow  to  transmute, 

Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  withheld 

When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impaired 

So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceased  to  see 

With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 

Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  through  regret. 

0  no  !  full  oft  the  innocent  sufferer  sees 

Too  clearly,  feels  too  vividly,  and  longs 

To  realize  the  vision  with  intense 

And  over-constant  yearning :  there,  there  lies 

The  excess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroyed. 

Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  fiesh, 

This  vital  Warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orb«, 

Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 

For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 

To  ecstasy,  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  tokes  its  course 

Along  the  line  of  \im\UeB&  de«\Tes. ' 

J,  speaking  now  from  a\xc\i  ^\aoT<i«  lt%fe— 

Aot  sleep,  nor  craving.  W^  ^1^  «fe\.>iNft^^^fcafift— 
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I  cannot  doubt  that  they  whom  you  deplore 
Are  glorified ;  or,  if  they  sleep,  shall  wake 
From  sleep^  and  dwell  with  God  in  endless 

love. 
Hope,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  mercy,  carried  infinite  degrees 
Beyond  the  tenderness  of  human  hearts ; 
Hbpe,  below  this,  consists  not  with  belief 
In  perfect  wisdom,  guiding  mightiest  power, 
That  finds  no  limits  but  its  own  pure  will. 


(( 


Hare,  then,  we  rest,  not  fearing  to  be  left 
In  undisturbed  possession  of  our  creed. 
For  aught  that  human  reasoning  can  achieve 
To  unsettle  or  perplex  us ;  yet  with  pain 
Acknowledging,  and  grievous  self-reproach. 
That,  though  immovably  convinced,  we  want 
Zeal,  and  the  virtue  to  exist  by  faith. 
As  soldiers  live  by  courage  ;  as,  by  strength 
Of  heart,  the  sEulor  fights  with  roaring  seaa. 
Alas !  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 
Is  matched  unequally  with  custom,  time. 
And  domineering  faculties  of  sense, 
In  a22;  in  most,  with  superadded  foes. 
Idle  temptations,  open  vanities 
Of  dissipation ;  countless,  still-renewed. 
Ephemeral  offspring  of  the  unblushing  world  ; 
And,  in  the  private  regions  of  the  mind. 
Ill-governed  passions,  ranklings  of  despite. 
Immoderate  wishes,  pining  discontent. 
Distress  and  care.     What  then  remains  1    To  seek 
Those  helps,  for  bis  occasions  ever  near, 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  vows,  renewed 
On  the  first  emotion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation  :  praise,  and  nrayer, — 
A  stream  which,  from  tne  fountain  01  the  heart. 
Issuing,  however  feebly,  nowhere  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  him  who,  seeking  fedth  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  conscience, — conscience  reverenced  and  obeyed, 
As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world. 
Endeavour  thus  to  live ;  Uiese  rules  r^ard ; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfast  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air. 
Sons  of  the  morning.     For  your  nobler  pai-t, 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  moi-tal  chains. 
Doubt  shall  be  quelled  and  trouble  chased  away^ 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left 
As  may  support  longings  of  pure  deaite, 
And  atrengiheii  love,  rejoicing  BeoreiV^ 
In  the  sublime  attractioiiB  of  ihfi  gra've.' 
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While,  in  this  straiii,  the  venerable  Sage 
Poured  forth  his  aspirations,  and  annonnoed 
His  judgments,  near  that  lonely  house  we  naoed 
A  plot  of  green  sward,  seemingly  preservea 
By  Nature's  care  from  vreck  of  scattered  stones, 
And  from  the  encroachment  of  encircling  heath. 
Small  space ;  but,  for  reiterated  steps. 
Smooth  and  commodious  ;  as  a  stately  deck   * 
Which  to  and  fro  the  mariner  is  used 
To  tread  for  pastime,  talking  with  his  mates, 
Or  haply  thinking  of  far-distant  friends. 
While  the  ship  elides  before  a  steady  breeze. 
Stillness  preyailed  around  us ;  and  uie  Toioe 
That  spake  was  capable  to  lift  the  soul 
Towards  regions  yet  more  tranqulL     But,  methought 
That  he,  whose  fixed  despondency  had  giren 
Impulse  and  motive  to  that  slarong  discourse. 
Was  less  upraised  in  spirit  than  aoashed ; 
Shrinking  &om  admonition,  like  a  man 
Who  feels  that  to  exhort  is  to  reproach. 
Yet,  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  aim. 
The  Sage  continued : — "  For  that  otiier  loss. 
The  loss  of  confidence  in  social  man. 
By  the  unex^iected  transports  of  our  age 
Carried  so  high,  that  every  thought  which  looked 
Beyond  the  temporal  destmy  of  the  kind. 
To  many  seemed  superfluous,  as  no  cause 
For  such  exalted  confidence  could  e'er 
Exist ;  so,  none  is  now  for  such  despair : 
The  two  extremes  are  equally  remote 
From  truth  and  reason ;  do  not,  then,  confound 
One  with  the  other,  but  reject  them  both. 
And  choose  the  middle  noint,  whereon  to  build 
Sound  expectations.    This  doth  he  advise 
Who  shaj^  at  first  the  allusion ;  but  was  soon 
Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks 
Which  Nature  gently  gave  in  woods  and  fields ; 
Nor  unreproved  by  Providence,  thus  speakiog 
To  the  inattentive  children  of  the  world : — 
'  Vain-glorious  generation  i  what  new  powers 
On  you  have  been  conferred— what  gifts,  with- 
held 
From  your  progenitors,  have  ye  received. 
Fit  recompense  of  new  desert—what  claim 
Are  ye  prepared  to  urge,  that  my  decrees 
For  you  should  undergo  a  sudden  change  ; 
And  the  wes^  functions  of  one  busy  day, 
Beclaiming  and  extirpating,  perform 
What  all  uie  slowly-moving  years  of  time. 
With  their  united  force,  have  left  undone  1 
By  nature's  gradual  processes  be  taught, 
By  story  be  confounded.    Ye  s&mre 
£ashly,  to  fall  once  more;  «nd\W»^si2afttrcfi^i, 
Which,  to  your  overweenmt^  «^m\»,  i\^^ 
Hope  of  a  flight  oelestMA,  ^ift.  v«o^^^ 
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Misery  and  shame.    But  Wisdom  of  ber  aona 
Shall  not  the  less,  though  late,  be  justified.' 

"  Such  timely  warning,"  said  the  Wanderer,  **  gave 
That  visionary  voice ;  and,  at  this  day. 
When  a  Tartarean  darkness  overspreads 
The  groaning  nations :  when  the  impious  rule, 
Bt  ^^  or  by  establisned  ordinance. 
Their  own  dire  agents,  and  constrain  the  g|Ood 
To  acts  which  they  abhor  ;  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pit}r  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning  that  the  law 
By  which  mankind  now  suffers,  is  most  just. 
For  by  superior  energies,  more  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other,  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles,  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  0  er  the  weak. 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait— in  hope 
To  see  the  moment  when  the  righteous  cause 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  Virtue 
Will  to  her  efforts  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofby  as  her  rights  ;  aspiring 
Bv  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeaL 
That  spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind ; 
And  wnen  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear. 
Then  shall  owr  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
Tet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wise 
Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace. 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquiUitv. 
They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe  and  feel, 
'  Knowing '  (to  adopt  the  energetic  words 
Which  a  time-hallowed  poet  hath  employed) 
*  Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  oe 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate ;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And,  that  unlets  above  himself  fie  can 
Erect  himsdff  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  I  '* 

"  Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand 
Not  human  nature  only,  but^explores 
All  natures,  to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each  :  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  wnere,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree  among  all  visible  beings ; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties. 
Which  they  inherit, — cannot  step  be^rond, — 
And  cannot  fall  beneath ;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  ItA  offio^, 

*  Daniel. 
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Through  all  the  mighty  oommonwealih  of  ihiogs. 
Up  from  the  creepmg  plant  to  sovereign  man. 
Such  conrerse,  if  directed  by  a  meek. 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit^  teaches  loTe ; 
For  knowledge  is  delignt;  and  snch  delight 
Breeds  love ;  yet,  soited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thongfat  and  to  the  climbing  inteUect, 
It  teaches  less  to  lore,  than  to  adore  ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  hi^est  love ! " 

"  Tet/*  said  I,  tempted  here  to  interpose, 
"  The  dignity  of  life  is  not  impaired 
By  aught  that  innocently  satires 
The  humbler  cravings  of  the  heart;  and  he 
Is  a  still  happier  man,  who,  for  those  heights 
Of  speculation  not  unfit,  descends 
And  such  benign  affections  ciUtivates 
Among  the  inferior  kinds ;  not  merely  those 
That  he  may  call  his  own,  and  which  depend. 
As  individual  objects  of  regard. 
Upon  his  care  ;  n*om  whom  he  also  looks 
For  si&ns  and  tokens  of  a  mutual  bond ; 
But  others,  far  beyond  this  narrow  sphere. 
Whom,  for  the  very  sake  of  love,  he  loves. 
Nor  is  it  a  mean  phase  of  rural  life 
And  solitude,  that  they  do  £stvour  most. 
Most  frequently  call  forth,  and  best  sustain 
These  pure  sensations ;  that  can  penetrate 
The  obstreperous  city ;  on  the  barren  seas 
Are  not  unfelt, — ana  much  might  recommend. 
How  much  they  mi^ht  inspirit  and  endear. 
The  loneliness  of  this  sublime  retreat ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Sage,  resuming  the  discourse^ 
Aeetin  directed  to  his  downcast  friend. 
"If,  with  the  froward  will  and  grovelling  soul 
Of  man  offended.  Liberty  is  here. 
And  invitation  every  hour  renewed. 
To  mark  thdr  placid  state  who  never  heard 
Of  a  command  which  they  have  power  to  break. 
Or  rule  which  they  are  tempted  to  transgress  : 
These,  with  a  soothed  or  elevated  heart-. 
May  we  behold — their  knowledge  register — 
Observe  their  ways  ;  and,  free  from  envy,  find 
Complacence  there :  but  wherefore  this  to  you  1 
I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth. 
The  redbreast  feeds  in  winter  from  your  hand  ; 
A  box  perchance  is  from  your  caseibent  hung 
For  the  small  wren  to  build  in  ;  not  in  vain. 
The  barriers  disregarding  that  surround 
This  deep  abiding-place,  l)efore  your  Bu;ht 
Mounts  on  the  breeze  t\ie  \>w\>\aA3  .  v^a  ^x%. 
Small  creattire  as  she  ia,  ixom  «Mm^\sn^\.  ^^^«t^ 
Into  the  dewy  clouds.     Xm\xv\.W  xci^oa 
In  the  waste  wildemeaa  ;  lYie  Bo^ii  bs^t^^ 
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Towards  her  native  firmameDt  of  heaven, 
When  the  fresh  eagle,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Upborne,  at  evening,  on  replenished  wine. 
This  shady  valley  leaves,  and  leaves  the  dark 
Empurpled  hills,  conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun 
Low  sunk  beneath  the  horizon.     List  1 — I  heard, 
From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  bleat, 
Sent  forth  as  if  it  were  the  mountain's  voice, 
As  if  the  visible  mountain  made  the  cry. 
Again  1 "    The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  expressed :  for,  from  the  mountain's  heart 
The  solenm  bleat  appeared  to  come ;  there  was 
No  other — and  the  iWion  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  of  sdl  shape  of  life. 
It  was  a  lamb,  left  somewhere  to  itself. 
The  plaintive  spirit  of  the  solitude  1 
He  paused,  as  if  unwilling  to  proceed, 
Through  consciousness  that  silence  in  such  place 
Was  best, — ^the  most  affecting  eloquence. 
But  soon  his  thoughts  returned  upon  themselves, 
And,  in  soft  tone  of  speech,  he  thus  resumed  :— 

'  Ah !  if  the  heart,  too  confidently  raised, 
Perchance  too  lightly  occupied,  or  lulled 
Too  easily,  despise  or  overlook 
The  vassalage  that  binds  her  to  the  earth, 
Her  sad  dex)endence  upon  time^^d  all 
The  trepidations  of  mortality. 
What  place  so  destitute  and  void  but  there 
The  little  flower  her  vanity  shall  check ; 
The  trailing  worm  reprove  her  thoughtless  pride  1 

"  These  cra^  regions,  these  chaotic  wilds. 
Does  that  bemgnitv  x>ervade,  that  warms 
The  mole  contented  with  her  darksome  walk 
In  the  cold  ground;  and  to  the  emmet  gives 
Her  foresight,  and  the  intelligence  that  makes 
The  tiny  creatures  strong  by  social  league ; 
Supports  the  generations,  multiplies 
Their  tribes  till  we  behold  a  spacious  plain 
Or  grassy  bottom,  all  with  little  hills — 
Their  labour — covered,  as  a  lake  with  waves  j 
Thousands  of  cities,  in  the  desert  place 
Built  up  of  life,  and  food,  and  means  of  life ! 
Nor  wanting  here,  to  entertain  the  thought, 
Creatures  that  in  communities  exist. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  for  general  guardianship. 
Or  through  de|>endence  upon  mutual  aid. 
Than  by  participation  of  delight 
And  a  strict  love  of  fellowship,  combined. 
What  other  spirit  can  it  be  that  prompts 
The  gilded  summer  flies  to  mix  and  'wea.'^ft 
Their  ffports  together  in  the  solax  Yyeam, 
Or  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  hxna  thelx  ^o^^ 
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Man  obTionilT  tha  iglf-Hnw  imfltuDM  ioIm 
ThabaUieredkmili;  (h«£«ld&is'a  paamTsfli 
TIm  etwiiu  rooki,  and  M-mam  from  m&r, 
Horering  Bbova  tMM  inlMid  MU(»d«% 
UiiBoatMrtd  by  tiie  wind,  at  Those  loitd  call 
Tbeir  Toyags  wai  bsgon:  nor  ii  its  powsr 
Unfalt  among  tbe  wAtaOittj  fowl 


And,  OT«T  iJl,  in  tlut  otlwnal  anli, 
Ii  the  mat*  oompftn;  ^  ehangefnl  doada; 
— Bright  apparition  raddenlj  put  tbidi, 
Tho  lainbcw,  aoiiliiig  on  Ui«  f*d«d  alorm ; 
The  mild  aiaemblaga  aftheatanr  hearoa; 
■  And  tiie  gnat  aon,  sarth'B  onifanMl  loid ) 


"  How  bountiful  U  Natnie  1  he  dull  find 

WIio  aaeki  not ;  and  to  Mm,  who  hath  not  asked, 
L>rg«  Tneasare  ghall  be  dealt.    Three  Sabbatb-d*;* 
Aie  Bcanel;  toid,  aince,  ou  a  nerviae  btnt 
Of  mere  hnmuiitj,  yoa  clomb  theee  haigbta; 
And  what  a,  marrellang  and  hrnmnlj  show 
Waa  to  jTQur  sight  revealed  I— the  awaios  moved  on. 
And  heeded  nob :  yon  lingered',  and  peniaiTed. 
There  is  a  luiory  m  BBlS-diftpraittaj 
And  inward  Belf-dUpaia^emeid.  eSotiU 
To  meditatire  apleen&^^teSAfwfc. 
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Trust  me,  pronouncing  on  your  ov^ni  desert. 

You  judge  thankfully ;  distempered  nerves 

Infect  the  thoughts ;  the  languor  of  the  frame 

Depresses  the  soul's  vigour.     Quit  your  couch — 

Cleave  not  so  fondly  to  your  moody  cell ; 

Nor  let  the  hallowed  powers  that  shed  from  heaven 

Stillness  and  rest,  with  disapproving  eye- 

Look  down  upon  your  taper,  througn  a  watch 

Of  midnight  hours,  unseasonably  twinkling 

In  this  deep  hollow ;  like  a  sullen  star 

Dimly  reflected  in  a  lonely  pooL 

Take  courage,  and  withdraw  yourself  from  ways 

That  run  not  narallel  to  Nature's  course. 

Bise  with  the  lark  1  your  matins  shall  obtain 

Graced  be  their  composition  what  it  may. 

If  but  with  hers  penormed ;  climb  once  again, ' 

Climb  every  day,  those  ramjuirts ;  meet  the  breeze 

Upon  their  tops,— adventurous  as  a  bee 

That  from  your  garden  thither  soars,  to  feed 

On  new-blown  heath ;  let  yon  commanding  rock 

Be  your  frequented  watch-tower ;  roll  the  stone 

In  thunder  down  the  mountains :  with  all  your  might 

Chase  the  wild  goat ;  and,  if  the  bold  red  deer 

Fly  to  these  harbours,  driven  by  hound  and  horn 

Loud  echoing,  add  your  speed  to  the  pursuit  \ 

So,  wearied  to  your  hut  snail  you  return. 

And  sink  at  evening  into  sound  repose." 

The  Solitary  lifted  towards  the  hills 
An  animated  eye :  and  thoughts  were  mine 
Which  this  ejaculation  clothed  in  words : — 
''  Oh  1  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  vigorous  health, 
To  have  a  body  (this  our  vital  frame 
With  shrinking  sensibility  endued. 
And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood). 
And  to  the  elements  surrender  it 
As  if  it  were  a  spirit ! — How  divine. 
The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man. 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps  ;  regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time  I  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — one 
Among  the  many  there ;  and,  while  the  mists 
Flying,  and  rainy  vapours,  call  out  shapes 
And  pnantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 
As  fast  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument ;  and,  while  the  streams 
(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 
To  exercise  thdr  untried  faculties), 
Descending  from  the  region  of  the  clouds 
And  starting  from  the  hollows  oi  \»\ie  ^tWi 
More  multitadinous  every  momeiit,  xeiA 
Their  way  before  Uiem,  what  a  ^oif  to  xtyaAn 
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An  equal  among  mightiest  energies ; 

And  naply  sometimes  with  articulate  yoloe. 

Amid  the  deafening  tnmult,  scarcely  heard 

By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud, 

'  be  this  continued  so  from  day  to  day, 

Nor  let  it  hare  an  end  from  month  to  month  1 '" 

"  Tes/'  said  the  Wanderer,  taking  from  my  lips 
The  strain  of  transport,  "  whosoe'er  in  youth 
Has,  through  ambition  of  his  soul,  siren  way 
To  such  desires,  and  ^[rasped  at  such  delight. 
Shall  feel  the  stirrings  of  them  late  and  long ; 
In  spite  of  all  the  weakness  that  life  brings. 
Its  cares  and  sorrows ;  he,  though  taught  to  own 
The  tranquillizing  power  of  time,  shall  wake — 
Wake  sometimes  to  a  noble  restlessness — 
Loring  the  spots  which  once  he  gloried  in. 

**  Compatriot — friend  1  remote  are  Garry's  hills. 
The  streams  far  distant  of  your  natire  glen ; 
Yet  is  their  form  and  image  here  ezpreased 
As  by  a  duplicate — ^at  least  set  forth 
With  brotherly  resemblance.    Turn  your  steps 
Whererer  fancy  leads ;  by  day,  by  night. 
Are  rarious  engines  workine,  not  the  same 
As  those  by  which  your  som  in  youtii  was  moved. 
But  by  the  great  Artificer  endued 
With  no  interior  power.     You  dwell  alone ; 
You  walk,  you  lire,  you  speculate  alone ; 
Yet  doth  remembrance,  like  a  sorereign  prince;, 
For  you  a  statelj  gallery  maintain 
Of  gay  and  tranc  pictures.     You  hare  seen. 
Hare  acted,  suffered,  trarelled  &r,  obserred 
With  no  incurious  eye ;  and  books  are  yours, 
Within  whose  silent  chamber  treasure  ues 
Freserred  from  age  to  age ;  more  precious  fiu: 
Than  that  accumhsited  store  of  gold 
And  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need, 
The  sultan  hides  within  ancestral  tombs ; 
These  hoards  of  truth  you  can  unlock  at  will : 
And  music  waits  upon  your  skilful  touch, — 
Sounds  which  the  wandering  shepherd  from  these  heighte 
Hears,  and  forgets  his  purpose.     Furnished  thus. 
How  can  you  droop,  if  willing  to  be  raised  ] 

**  A  piteous  lot  it  were  to  flee  from  man — 
Yet  not  rejoice  in  Nature.     He  whose  hours 
Are  by  domestic  pleasures^  uncaressed 
And  unenlirened :  who  exists  whole  years 
Apart  from  benefits  receired  or  done 
'Mid  the  transactions  of  the  bustling  crowd  ; 
Who  neither  hears,  nox  feeU  Oi  wish  to  hear, 
Oi  the  world's  intereata—Bucjti  «b  Q!!i«\i«S(k  t««A. 
Qi  a  quick  fancy  and  an  aciVr^^ieK^, 
That  for  the  day's  coiiBtxtB\»\ioTi>oooV%Ti«?5  i\«ft. 
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A  not  unwholesome  food,  and  earth  and  air 

Supply  his  morbid  humour  with  delight. 

Truth  hath  her  pleasure-grounds,  her  haunts  of  ease 

And  easy  contemplation — gay  parterres. 

And  labyrinthine  walks,  her  sunny  glades 

And  shady  groves,  for  recreation  mimed : 

These  may  He  range,  if  willing  to  partake 

Their  soft  indulgences,  and  in  due  time 

May  issue  thence,  recruited  for  the  tasks 

Ana  course  of  service  Truth  requires  from  those 

Who  tend  her  altars,  wait  upon  her  throne, 

And  guard  her  fortresses.     Who  thinks,  and  feels. 

And  recognises  ever  and  anon 

The  breeze  of  Nature  stirring  in  his  soul. 

Why  need  such  man  go  desperately  astray. 

Ana  nurse  the  'dreadful  appetite  of  death  ?' 

If  tired  with  systems,  each  in  its  degree 

Substantial,  and  all  crumbling  in  their  turn. 

Let  him  build  systems  of  his  own,  and  smile 

At  the  fond  work— demolished  with  a  touch ; 

If  unreligious,  let  him  be  at  once 

Amon^  ten  thousand  innocents,  enrolled 

A  pupil  in  the  many-chambered  school, 

Where  superstition  weaves  her  airy  dreams. 

"  Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge. 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep : 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantlv  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 
Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance,  and  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl 
Or  death-watch,  and  as  readily  rejoice. 
If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossed  my  way ; 
This  rather  would  I  do  than  see  and  hear 
The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense. 
Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 
Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 
On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends. 
Or,  if  the  mind  turn  inward,  'tis  perplexed. 
Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  researcn  ; 
Meanwhile,  the  heart  within  the  heart,  the  seat 
Where  peace  and  happy  consciousness  should  dwell 
On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves. 
Yet  nowhere  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

"  Upon  the  breast  of  new-created  earth 
Man  walked ;  and  when  an(f  wheresoe'er  he  moved. 
Alone  or  mated,  solitude  was  not. 
He  heard,  upon  the  wind,  the  articulate  voice 
Of  God ;  and  angels  to  his  sight  appeared. 
Crowning  the  glorious  hills  of  luuradise. 
Or  through  the  groves  gliding  like  morning  mist 
Enkindled  by  the  sun.    He  fiate,  wixd  \aW%^ 
With.  wingM  messengers,  wTiio  daaV^  'Hjtow^^'^ 
To  bia  smail  island  in  th'  etYiereaX  dee^ 
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Tidings  of  joy  and  love.     Froni^  ihese  pore  heights 

(Wheuier  of  actual  vision,  sensible 

To  sight  and  feeling,  or  that  in  this  sort 

Have  condescendingly  been  shadowed  forth 

Gonunxinications  spiritoally  maintained. 

And  intuitions  moral  and  divine) 

Fell  human  kind — ^to  banishment  condemned. 

That  flowing  years  repealed  not,  and  distress, 

And  grief  spi^ead  wide ;  but  man  escaped  the  doom 

Of  destitution— solitude  was  not. 

—Jehovah — shapeless  Power  above  all  powers, 

Single  and  one,  the  omnipresent  GK)d, 

By  vocal  utterance,  or  blase  of  light. 

Or  doud  of  darkness,  localized  in  heaven — 

On  earth,  enshrined  within  the  wandering  ark. 

Or,  out  of  Sion,  Plundering  from  his  throne 

Between  the  Cherubim — on  the  chosen  race 

Showered  miracles,  and  ceased  not  to  dispense 

Judgments  that  filled  the  land  Ax)m  age  to  age 

"Wiw  hope,  and  love,  and  gratitude,  uid  fear. 

And  with  amazement  smote — thereby  to  assert 

His  scorned,  or  unacknowledged  sovereignty. 

And  when  the  one,  inefEeible  of  name. 

In  nature  indivisible,  withdrew 

From  mortal  adoration  or  regard, 

Not  then  was  Deity  engulfed,  nor  man. 

The  rational  creature,  left  to  feel  the  weight 

Of  his  own  reason,  without  sense  or  thought 

Of  higher  reason,  and  a  purer  will 

To  benefit  and  bless,  through  mightier  power. 

Whether  the  Persian,  zealous  to  reject 

Altar  and  image,  and  the  inclusive  walla 

And  roofs  of  temples  built  by  human  hands. 

The  loftiest  heights  ascending,  from  their  tops. 

With  myrtle-wreathed  tiara  on  hb  brows. 

Presented  sacrifice  to  moon  and  stars, 

And  to  the  winds  and  mother  elements. 

And  the  whole  circle  of  the  heavens,  for  him 

A  sensitive  existence,  and  a  God 

With  lifted  hands  invoked  and  songs  of  praise : 

Or,  less  reluctantly  to  bonds  of  sense 

Yielding  his  soul,  the  Babylonian  framed 

For  influence  undefined  a  personal  shape ; 

And,  from  the  phun,  with  toil  immense,  upzeai-ed 

Tower  eight  times  planted  on  the  top  of  tower. 

That  Belus,  nightly  to  his  splendid  couch 

Descending,  there  might  rest ;  and,  from  that  height, 

Pure  and  serene,  the  godhead  overlook 

Winding  Euphrates,  and  the  city  vast 

Of  his  devoted  worshippers,  fiEur  stretched. 

With  grove,  and  field,  and  ^rden  interspersed  ; 

Their  town,  and  foodful  resion  for  support 

Against  the  pressure  o£\>e\«ah;^'tui%'^rex. 
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"  Chaldean  shepherds,  ranging  traoUess  fields, 
Beneath  the  concaye  of  uncloadea  skies 
Spread  like  a  sea,  in  Boundless  solitude, 
IiQoked  on  the  polar  star,  as  on  a  guide 
And  guardian  of  their  course,  that  never  closed 
His  steadfast  eye.    The  planetary  five 
With  a  Bubmissire  reverence  they  beheld ; 
Watched,  from  the  centre  of  their  sleeping  flooks> 
Those  radiant  Mercuries,  that  seemed  to  move 
Carrying  through  ether,  in  perpetual  round. 
Decrees  and  resolutions  of  tne  gods ; 
And,  by  their  aspects,  signifying  works 
Of  dim  futurity,  to  man  reveietled. . 
—The  imaginative  faculty  was  lord 
Of  observations  natuial ;  and,  thus 
Led  on,  those  shepherds  made  report  of  stars 
In  set  rotation  passing  to  and  fro. 
Between  the  orbs  of  our  apparent  sphere 
And  its  invisible  countermart,  adorned 
With  answering  constellationtj  under  earth. 
Removed  from  all  approach  of  living  sight, 
But  present  to  the  ac»&d,  who,  so  they  £emed, 
Like  those  celestial  messengers,  beheld 
All  accidents,  and  judges  were  of  all. 

"  The  lively  Grecian,  in  a  land  of  hills. 
Rivers,  and  fertile  plains,  and  sounding  shorei, 
Under  a  oope  of  variegated  skv, 
Could  find  commodious  place  for  every  god^ 
Promptly  received,  as  prodigally  brought. 
From  the  surroundingcountries,  at  the  choice 
Of  all  adventurers.    With  unrivalled  skill. 
As  nicest  observation  furnished  hints 
For  studious  fancy,  did  his  hand  bestow 
On  fluent  operations  a  fixed  shape : 
Metal  or  stone,  idolatrously  served. 
And  yet,  triumphant  o*er  this  pompous  show 
Of  art,  this  palpable  arrav  of  sense. 
On  every  side  enoountered ;  in  despite 
Of  the  gross  fictions  chanted  in  the  streets 
By  wandering  rhapsodists ;  and  in  contempt 
Of  doubt  and  bold  denials  hourly  urged 
Amid  the  wrangling  schools — a  '  spirit '  huDg, 
Beautiful  region !  0  er  thy  towns  and  farms, 
Statues  and  temples,  and  memorial  tombs ; 
And  emanations  were  perceived,  and  acts 
Of  immortality,  in  Nature's  course. 
Exemplified  by  mysteries  that  were  felt 
As  bonds,  on  grave  philosopher  imposed 
And  armdd  warrior ;  and  in  every  grove 
A  gay  or  pensive  tenderness  prevailed, 
When  piety  more  awful  had  relaxed. 
'  Take,  running  river,  take  iheae  locki  oi  m\Tv%^* — 
ThxkB  wooid  the  votary  say, — *  tint  MVQC«^>&Bja, 
Mj  vow  foMJling,  do  I  here  pxtMiit, 
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Thankful  for  mj  belovdd  child's  return. 

Thy  banks,  Gephisus,  he  again  hath  trod. 

Thy  mormnrs  heard,  and  drunk  the  crystal  lymph 

With  which  thou  dost  refiresh  the  thirsty  lip, 

And  moisten  all  day  long  those  flowery  nelas.' 

And  doubtless,  sometimes,  when  the  hair  was  shed 

Upon  the  flowing  stream,  a  thought  arose 

of  life  continuous — being  unimpaired — 

That  hath  been,  is,  and  where  it  was  and  is, 

There  shall  be — seen,  and  heard,  and  felt,  and  known, 

And  recognised,— existence  unexposed 

To  the  blmd  walk  of  mortal  accident ; 

From  diminution  safe  and  weakening  age ; 

While  man  grows  old,  and  dwindles,  and  decays, 

And  countless  generations  of  mankind 

Depart,  and  leave  no  vestige  where  they  trod. 

**  We  live  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love ; 
And,  even  as  these  are  well  and  wisely  fixed. 
In  dignity  of  being  we  ascend. 
But  what  is  error  1 "    "  Answer  he  who  can !  ** 
The  Sceptic  somewhat  haughtily  exclaimed  ; 
**  Love,  nope,  and  admiration— are  they  not 
Mad  Fancy's  favourite  vassals  1    Does  not  life 
Use  them,  full  oft,  as  pioneers  to  ruin. 
Guides  to  destruction  I   Is  it  well  to  trust 
Imagination's  light  when  Reason's  fails, 
Th'  unguarded  taper  where  the  guarded  £edni6l 
— Stoop  from  those  heights,  and  soberly  declare 
What  error  is ;  and,  of  our  errors,  which 
Doth  most  debase  the  mind ;  the  genuine  seats 
Of  power,  where  are  they  ?    Who  shall  regulate, 
With  truth,  the  scale  of  intellectual  rank  1 " 

"  Methinks,"  persuasively  the  sage  replied, 
"  That  for  this  arduous  office  you  possess 
Some  rare  advantages.     Your  early  days 
A  grateful  recollection  must  supply 
Of  much  exalted  good  that  may  attend 
Upon  the  very  humblest  state.    Your  voice 
Hath  in  my  hearing  often  testified 
That  poor  men's  children,  they,  and  they  alone, 
Bv  their  condition  taught,  can  understand 
The  wisdom  of  the  prayer  that  dail^  asks 
For  daily  bread.    A  consciousness  is  yours 
How  feelingly  religion  may  be  learned 
In  smoky  cabins,  from  a  mother's  tongue — 
Heard  while  the  dwelling  vibrates  to  the  din 
Of  the  contiguou^  torrent,  gathering  strength 
At  every  moment, --rand,  with  strength,  increase 
Of  fury  j  or  while  snow  is  at  the  door. 
Assaulting  and  defending,  and  the  wind, 
A  sightless  labourer,  w\i\st\ea  a.\.¥\a  viovV— 
FeaiTul,  but  resignation  t^mpexaieax, 
And  piety  is  sweet  to  inCaiot  xo-m^. 
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Which  to  the  sun  of  truth  he  can  apply. 

That  Bhine»  for  him,  and  shines  for  all  mankincL 

Experience,  daily  fixine  his  r^;ard8 

On  nature's  wants,  he  Knows  how  few  ihey  are. 

And  where  they  lie,  how  answered  and  appeased. 

This  knowledge  ample  recompense  a£fords 

For  manifold  privations ;  he  refers  ^ 

His  notions  to  this  standard ;  on  this  rock 

Bests  his  desires  ;  and  hence,  in  after  life. 

Soul-strengthening  patience,  and  sublime  content. 

Imagination— not  permitted  herp 

To  waste  her  powers,  as  in  the  worldling's  mindj 

On  fickle  pleasures,  and  superfluous  cares. 

And  trivial  ostentation — ^is  left  free 

And  puissant  to  range  the  solemn  walks 

Of  time  and  nature,  ^rded  by  a  zone 

That,  while  it  binds,  inyigorates  and  supports. 

Acknowledge,  then,  that  whether  by  the  side 

Of  his  poor  hut,  or  on  the  mountain-top. 

Or  in  the  cultured  field,  a  man  like  this 

(Take  from  him  what  you  will  upon  the  score 

Of  ignorance  or  illusion)  lives  and  breathes 

For  noble  purposes  of  mind :  his  heart 

Beats  to  the  heroic  song  of  ancient  days ; 

His  eye  distinguishes :  nis  soul  creates ; 

And  those  illusions  which  excite  the  scorn 

Or  move  the  pit^  of  unthinking  minds. 

Are  they  not  mainly  outward  ministers 

Of  inward  conscience  1   With  whose  service  charged 

They  come  and  go,  appear  and  disappear ; 

Diverting  evil  purposes,  jremorse 

Awakening,  chastening  an  intemperate  grief, 

Or  pride  of  heart  abatmg :  and  whene'er 

For  less  important  ends  those  phantoms  move. 

Who  would  forbid  them,  if  their  presence  serve. 

Among  wild  mountains  and  unpeopled  heaths. 

Filling  a  space  else  vacant,  to  exalt 

The  forms  of  Nature,  and  enlarge  her  powers  I 

'^  Once  more  to  distant  ages  of  the  world 
Let  us  revei-t,  and  place  before  our  thoughts 
The  face  which  rural  solitude  might  wear 
To  the  unenlightened  swains  of  pagan  Ghreece. 
In  that  fair  clime  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day. 
With  music  lulled  his  indolent  repose : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute. 
And  filled  the  illumined  gto\ea  V\\Jfck.  T«.N\^waiffiii\.. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  mi?  ^^is  ^^^* 
Towards  the  creBCcaoit  moon,  viitV  ^gn^Xfeloi  \is»x\ 
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Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 

That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport ; 

And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess,  with  her  nymphs. 

Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 

(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

^y  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 

Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heavens. 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.    The  traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

The  Naiad.    Sunbeams  upon  distant  hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads,  sporting  visibly. 

The  zephyrs  fanning  as  they  passed,  their  wings. 

Lacked  not,  for  love,  feiir  objects,  whom  they  wooed 

With  gentle  whisper.    Withered  boughs  grotesque. 

Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 

From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 

In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side — 

And  Bometimefl,  intermixed  with  stirring  homi 

Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard — 

These  were  the  larking  satyrs,  a  wild  brood 

Of  gamesome  deities — or  Pan  himself. 

The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god ! " 

No  apter  strain  could  have  been  chosen :  I  marked 
Its  kindly  influence  on  the  yielding  brow 
Of  our  companion  gradually  diffused. 
While,  listening,  he  had  paced  the  noiseless  turf. 
Like  one  whose  untired  ear  a  murmuring  stream 
Detains  ;  but  tempted  now  to  interpose, 
He  with  a  smile  exclaimed, — 

"  'Tis  well  you  speak 
At  a  safe  distance  from  our  native  land. 
And  from  the  mansions  where  our  ybuth  was  taught. 
The  true  descendants  of  those  godly  meu 
Who  swept  from  Scotland,  in  a  flame  of  zeal. 
Shrine,  altar,  image,  and  this  massy  piles 
That  harboured  them,— the  souls  retaining  yet 
The  churlish  features  of  that  after  race 
Who  fled  to  caves,  and  woods,  and  naked  rocks. 
In  deadly  scorn  of  superstitious  rites, 
Or  what  their  scruples  construed  to  be  such— • 
How,  think  you,  would  they  tolerate  this  scheme 
Of  fine  propensities,  that  tends,  if  urged 
Far  as  it  might  be  urged,  to  sow  afresh 
The  weeds  of  Romish  phantasy,  in  vain 
Uprooted ;  would  re-consecrate  our  wells 
To  good  Saint  Fillan,  and  to  fair  Saint  Anne ; ' 
And  from  lon^  banishment  recall  Saint  Giles, 
To  wateh  again  with  tutelary  love 
O'er  B,\&\,ei\y  Edlnborougb  throned  oxi  ct«c^\ 
A  blessed  restoration — ^to  behold 
The  patron,  on  the  shooldera  of  Y^  -iginfii^ 
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Once  more  parading  through  her  crowded  streets. 
Now  simply  guarded  by  the  sober  powers 
Of  science,  and  philosophy,  and  sense ! " 

This  answer  followed :— "  You  have  turned  my  thoughts 
Upon  our  brave  progenitors,  who  rose 
Against  idolatry  witn  warlike  mind, 
And  shrunk  from  vain  observances,  to  iurk 
In  caves,  and  woods,  and  under  dismal  rocks. 
Deprived  of  shelter,  covering,  fire,  and  food ; 
Why  1— for  this  very  reason — ^that  they  felt. 
And  did  acknowledge,  wheresoe'er  they^  moved, 
A  spiritual  presence,  ofttimes  misconceived : 
But  still  a  high  dependence,  a  divine 
Bounty  and  government,  that  filled  their  hearts 
With  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  fear,  and  love ; 
And  from  their  fervent  lips  drew  hymns  of  praise 
With  which  the  deserts  rang.    Thou^^h  favoured  leas, 
Far  less,  than  these,  yet  such,  in  their  degree. 
Were  those  bewildered  pagans  of  old  time. 
Bejond  their  own  poor  natures  and  above 
They  looked ;  were  humbly  thankful  for  the  good 
Which  the  warm  sun  solicited,  and  earth 
Bestowed  J  were  gladsome,— and  their  moral  sense 
They  fortified  with  reverence  for  the  gods ; 
And  they  had  hopes  that  overstepped  the  grave. 
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Now,  shall  our  great  discoverers,"  he  exclaimed. 
Raising  his  voice  triumphantly,  "  obtain 
From  sense  and  reason  less  than  these  obtained. 
Though  far  misled  ?    Shall  men  for  whom  our  age 
Unbs&ed  powers  of  vision  hath  prepared. 
To  explore  the  world  without  and  world  within. 
Be  joyless  as  the  blind  1    Ambitious  souls — 
Whom  earth,  at  this  late  season,  hath  produced 
To  regulate  the  moving  spheres,  and  weigh 
The  planets  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand  ; 
And  they  who  rather  dive  than  soar,  whose  pains 
Have  solved  the  elements,  or  analyzed 
The  thinking  principle — shall  they  in  fact 
Prove  a  degraded  race  1    And  what  avails 
B«nown,  if  their  presumption  make  them  such  1 
Oh  1  there  is  laughter  at  their  work  in  heaven  ! 
Inquire  of  ancient  Wisdom  ;  go,  demand 
Of  mighty  Nature,  if  'twas  ever  meant 
That  we  should  pry  far  off,  yet  be  unraised : 
That  we  should  pore,  and  dwindle  as  we  pore. 
Viewing  all  objects  unremittingly 
In  disconnection  dead  and  spiritless ; 
And  still  dividing,  and  dividing  still. 
Break  down  all  grandeur,  still  unsatisfied 
With  the  perverse  attempt,  while  littleness 
"hhkj  yet  become  more^lWe  •,  ^«bi^\iv\^\i^\xa 
Aa  impious  warfare  "wi\2a.  me  "^ctN  raa 
Oi  our  own  souls  \    AM  if  VnAfc^a  \2tiftxft  \i* 
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An  all-pervading  Spirit,  upon  whom 

Our  dark  foundations  rest,  could  He  design, 

Or  will  his  rites  and  services  permit 

That  this  magnificent  effect  of  power. 

The  earth  we  tread,  the  sky  which  we  behold 

By  day,  and  all  the  pomp  which  night  reveals, 

That  these — and  that  superior  mystery 

Our  vital  frame,  so  fearndl^  devised. 

And  the  drea^  soul  vrithin  it — should  exist 

Onlv  to  be  examined,  pondered,  searched. 

Probed,  vexed,  and  criticised?    Accuse  me  tot 

Of  arrogance,  unknown  wanderer  as  I  am — 

If,  having  walked  with  Nature  threescore  ytars. 

And  offered,  far  as  frailty  would  allow. 

My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truth, 

I  now  affirm  of  Nature  and  of  Truth, 

Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  divinity 

Revolts,  offended,  at  the  ways  of  men 

Swayed  by  such  motives,  to  such  end  employed  \ 

Philosophers,  who,  when  the  human  soul 

Is  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed, 

And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  prize 

This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe, 

No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  refleots 

To  proud  self-love  her  own  intelligence ; 

That  one,  poor,  finite  object,  in  the  abyss 

Of  infinite  being,  twinklmg  restlessly  I 

"  Nor  higher  place  can  be  assigned  to  him 
And  his  compeers — the  laughing  sage  of  France. 
Crowned  was  he,  if  my  memory  dotii  not  err, 
With  laurel  planted  upon  hoary  hairs. 
In  sign  of  conquest  bv  his  wit  achieved. 
And  Denefits  his  wisdom  had  conferred. 
His  tottering  body  was  oppressed  with  flowers ; 
Far  less  becoming  ornaments  than  those 
With  which  Spring  often  decks  a  mouldering  tree  f 
Tet  so  it  pleased  a  fond,  a  vain  old  man, 
And  a  most  frivolous  people.    Him  I  mean 
Who  framed,  to  ridicule  confiding  faith. 
This  sorry  legend :  which  by  chance  we  found 
Piled  in  a  nook,  through  malice,  as  might  seem. 
Among  more  innocent  rubbish."    Speaking  thus 
With  a  brief  notice  when,  and  how,  and  where. 
We  had  espied  the  book,  he  drew  it  forth, 
And  courteously,  as  if  the  act  removed. 
At  once  all  traces  from  the  good  man's  heart 
Of  unbenign  aversion  or  contempt. 
Restored  it  to  its  owner.     "  Gentle  friend  " — 
Herewith  he  grasped  the  Solitary's  hand, — 
"  You  have  known  better  lights  and  guides  than  these- 
Ah  1  let  not  aught  amiss  within  dispose 
A  noble  mind  to  practise  on  beT«e\i, 
And  tempt  opinion  to  support  ihe  'wrofi^^ 
Of  passion :  whatsoe'er  ia  felt  oic  feKrai 
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From  higherJadgmeni-seatB— make  no  appeal 

To  lower !    Can  you  question  that  the  aonl 

Inherits  an  allegiance,  not  by  choice 

To  be  cast  off,  upon  an  oath  proposed 

Bj  each  new  upstart  notion  1    In  the  ports 

Of  levity  no  refdge  can  be  found, 

No  shelter,  for  a  spirit  in  distress. 

He,  who  by  wilful  disesteem  of  life 

And  proud  insensibility  to  hone, 

Affronts  the  eye  of  solitude,  siudl  learn 

That  her  mild  nature  can  hie  terrible ; 

That  neither  she  nor  silence  lack  the  pow«r 

T'  avenge  their  own  insulted  nu^esty. 

0  blest  sedusioD  1  when  the  mind  admits 

The  law  of  dutjr ;  and  thereby  can  live 

Through  each  vicissitude  of  loss  and  gain, 

Linked  in  entire  oomplaoence  with  her  ehoiee; 

When  youth's  presumptuousness  is  mellowed  down, 

And  manhood's  vain  anxiety  dismissed ; 

When  wisdom  shows  her  seasonable  fhnt^ 

Upon  the  boughs  of  sheltering  leisure  hung 

In  sober  plenty ;  when  the  spirit  stoops 

To  drink  with  ^titude  the  orstal  stream 

Of  unreproved  enjoyment ;  and  is  pleased 

To  muse,  and  be  saluted  by  the  air 

Of  meek  repentance,  wafting;  wall-flower  scents 

From  out  tne  crumbling  ruins  of  &ll»i  pride 

And  chambers  of  transgression,  now  forlorn. 

0  calm,  contented  days,  and  peac^ul  nights ! 

Who,  when  such  good  can  be  obtained,  woul^  strive 

To  reconcile  his  manhood  to  a  oouch 

Soft,  as  may  seem,  but,  under  that  dieguise, 

Stuffed  with  the  thorny  substance  of  the  past. 

For  fixed  annoyance ;  and  full  oft  beset 

With  floating  dreams,  disconsolate  and  black. 

The  vapoury  phantoms  of  futurity  ? 

**  Within  the  soul  a  faculty  abides. 
That  with  interpositions,  wmch  would  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contingencies  of  pomp ;  and  senre  to  exalt 
Her  native  brightness.    As  the  ample  moon. 
In  the  dee^  stulness  of  a  summer  eve 
Rising  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  grove, 
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Into  a  substance  glorious  as  her  own. 

Yea  vdth  her  own  incorporated,  by  power 

Capacious  and  serene — like  power  abides 

In  man's  celestial  spirit ;  Virtue  thus 

Sets  forth  and  magnifies  herself :  thus  feeds 

A  calm,  a  beautiM,  aodL  aWcsnti  nx«. 

From  the  encumbTanoea  oi  moxVaSLM^ 

From  error,  disappomtmenfc^— nsij,  tcwc^  150^X1% 
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The  Bolitarj  bj  these  words  was  toadied 
With  maaifest  emotioD,  and  eidaimed, 
"  Bnt  how  bMin — and  whence  \—'  Tha  mind  is  free, 
Eesolre,'  the  nanghtj  moralist  would  eaj, 
■  This  single  act  is  all  that  we  demand. ' 
Alas  [  Hnca  wisdom  bids  a  creature  dy^ 
Whose  vecy  sotrow  U,  that  time  hath  shorn 
His  uaCutal  winga  I     To  friendship  let  him  tmn 
For  lucconr  ;  but  {lerhaps  be  tita  alone 
On  stormT  waters,  ia  a  little  boat 
That  hold!  bnt  him,  and  can  eonUin  BO  mott  1 
Beiigion  tells  of  amitf  sublime 
Which  no  condition  can  prsolnde  ;  of  One 
Who  sees  all  suffering,  comptelunds  all  want«. 
All  weaknesB  fikthoms,  can  sopjd;  all  naeda  \ 
£oti)  t&at  baantjktMolatel    Hu^fta, 
AraHtajDoiOS^  ia  Mine  d«n«e,  nnniAm 
For  alia  ofserrical    Can  luiWn  «xfMl& 
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To  hearts  that  own  not  him  \    Will  showen  of  grace. 
When  in  the  sky  no  promise  may  be  seen. 
Fall  to  refresh  a  parched  and  withered  limd  1 
Or  shall  the  groaning  spirit  cast  her  load 
At  the  Redeemer's  feetl" 

In  mefol  tone. 
With  some  impatience  in  his  mien  he  G^ke ; 
And  this  reply  was  given  : — 

"  As  men  firom  men 
Do  in  the  constitution  of  their  souls 
Differ,  by  mystery  not  to  be  explained  ; 
And  as  we  fall  by  various  wavs,  and  sink 
One  deeper  than  another,  self-oondemned. 
Through  manifold  degrees  of  guiit  and  shame. 
So  manifold  and  various  are  tne  ways 
Of  restoration,  fEushioned  to  the  steps 
Of  all  infirmity,  and  tending  all 
To  the  same  point, — attainable  by  all ; 
Peace  in  ourselves,  and  union  with  our  GK)d. 
— For  him  to  whom  I  speak  an  easy  road 
Lies  open :  we  have  hea^d  from  you  a  voice 
At  every  moment  softened  in  its  course 
By  tenderness  of  heart ;  have  seen  your  eye. 
Even  like  an  altar  lit  by  fire  from  heaven. 
Kindle  before  us.    Your  discourse  this  day, 
That,  like  the  fabled  Lethe,  wished  to  flow 
In  creeping  sadness,  through  oblivious  shades 
Of  deatii  and  night,  has  caught  at  every  turn 
The  colours  of  the  sun.    Access  Ua  vou 
Is  yet  preserved  to  principles  of  trutn, 
Whidh  the  imaginative  will  upholds 
In  seats  of  wisdom,  not  to  be  approached 
By  ^e  inferior  feu^ulty  that  moulds, 
With  her  minute  and  speculative  pains. 
Opinion,  ever  changing.    I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  mtensely ;  and  his  countenance  soon  ^ 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  murmurings  from  within 
Were  heard, — sonorous  cadences  1  whereby, 
To  his  beU^,  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith  ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power ; 
And  central  peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Oi  endless  agxtaUon.   B.efre  ^oxx  f^asA^ 
Adore,  and  worship,  "w\ieiv^o\iLV3ttffw\\iTtfA»\ 
Pious  beyond  ihe  inientiou  oi  io\a  V^w^S 
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DcYont  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 

Yes,  yon  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel. 

The  estate  of  man  wonld  be  indeed  forlorn, 

If  fe^se  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 

Made  the  eve  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 

Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart 

Has  not  the  soul,  the  being  of  your  life, 

Recdved  a  shock  of  awfal  consciousness, 

In  some  calm  season,  when  these  lofty  rocks 

At  night's  approach  bring  down  the  unclouded  sky 

To  rest  upon  their  circumambient  walls ; 

A  temple  framing  of  dimensions  vast. 

And  yet  not  too  enormous  for  the  sound 

Of  human  anthems, — choral  song,  or  burst 

Sublime  of  instrumental  harmony. 

To  glorify  the  Eternal !    What  UT  these 

Did  never  break  the  stillness  that  prevails 

Here — if  the  solemn  nightingale  be  mute. 

And  the  soft  woodlark  nere  did  never  chant 

Her  vespers — Nature  fails  not  to  provide 

Impulse  and  utterance.    The  whispering  air 

Sends  inspiration  from  the  shadowy  heights 

And  blind  recesses  of  the  cavemed  rocks ; 

The  little  rills,  and  waters  numberless. 

Inaudible  by  daylight,  blend  their  notes 

With  the  loud  streams  ;  and  often,  at  the  hour 

When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge. 

One  voice — ^the  solitary  raven,  flying 

Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark  blue  dome. 

Unseen,  perchance  above  Uie  power  of  sight — 

An  iron  kneU  t  with  echoes  from  afar. 

Faint — and  still  fainter — as  the  crj,  with  which 

The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 

Throu^i^h  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear. 

Diminishing  by  distance  tiQ  it  seemed 

To  expire,  yet  from  the  abyss  is  caught  again, 

And  yet  again  recovered  i 

**  But  descending 
From  these  imaginative  heights,  that  yield 
Far-stretching  views  into  eternity, 
Acknowledge  that  to  Nature's  humbler  power 
Tour  cherished  sullenness  is  forced  to  bend 
Even  here,  where  her  amenities  are  sown 
With  sparing  hand.     Then  trust  yourself  abroad 
To  range  her  blooming  bowers  and  spacious  fieldsy 
Where  on  the  labours  of  the  hanpy  tnrong 
She  smiles,  including  in  her  wide  embrace 
Git^,  and  town,  and  tower,  and  sea  with  ships 
Sprinkled ;  be  our  companion  white  we  track 
Her  rivers  populous  with  gliding  life ; 
While,  free  as  air,  o'er  printlesa  ttKod&'w^  tqsu^ 
And  pierce  the  gloom  of  h&t  ma^ea^^fi  "voodea. 
Rouning,  or  resting  under  gr&Uixil  Blbadft* 
(209)  28 
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In  peace  and  meditatiye  cheerfulness  \ 
Where  living  things,  and  things  inanimate, 
Do  speak,  at  Heaven's  command,  to  eye  and 
And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense. 
With  inartioalate  language. 

"  For  the  man. 
Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 
Of  Nature ;  who,  with  understanding  heart, 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquieti^de. 
No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred,  needs  must  feel 
So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfied  with  aueht 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 
In  fellow-natures  and  a  kindred  joy. 
Accordingly,  he  by  degrees  perceives 
His  feelings  of  aversion  softened  down ; 
A  holy  tenderness  pervade  his  frame. 
His  sanity  of  reason  not  impaired. 
Say  rather,  all  his  thoughts  now  flowing  clear. 
From  a  clear  fountain  flowing,  he  looks  round 
And  seeks  for  good;  and  finds  the  good  he  seeks ; 
Until  abhorrence  and  contempt  are  things 
He  only  knows  byname  ;  and  if  he  hear 
From  other  mouths,  the  language  which  they  speak« 
He  is  compassionate ;  uid  has  no  thought. 
No  feeling,  which  can  overcome  his  love. 
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And  further ;  by  contemplating  these  forms 
In  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  thmgs. 
Convoked  by  knowledge  ;  and  for  his  delight 
Still  ready  to  obey  the  ^ntle  call. 
Trust  me,  that  for  the  instructed,  time  will  come 
When  they  shall  meet  no  object  but  may  teach 
Some  acceptable  lesson  to  their  minds 
Of  human  suffering,  or  of  human  joy. 
For  them  shall  all  Uiings  speak  of  man  ;  they  read 
Their  duties  in  all  forms ;  and  general  laws, 
And  local  accidents,  shall  tend  fuike 
To  rouse,  to  urge,  and  with  the  will  confer 
The  ability  to  spread  the  blessings  wide 
Of  true  philMithropy.    The  light  of  love 
Not  failing,  perseverance  from  their  steps 
Departing  not,  they  shall  at  length  obtam 
The  glorious  habit  by  which  sense  is  made 
Subservient  still  to  moral  purposes, 
Auxiliar  to  divine.    That  change  shall  clothe 
The  naked  spirit,  ceasing  to  de^ore 
The  burthen  of  existoiice.    ^c\«iiCA^«i^ 
Sjball  be  a  precioua  >rmi8Ji\>\  ttsA^cs^., 
And  only  then,  be  "wotXii^  o^  V«c  losBft. 
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For  then  her  heart  shall  kindle ;  her  dull  eye, 

Dull  and  inanimate,  no  more  shall  hang 

Chained  to  its  object  in  brute  slavery ; 

But  taught  with  patient  interest  to  watch 

The  processes  of  things,  and  serve  the  cause 

Of  order  and  distinctness,  not  for  this 

Shall  it  forget  that  its  most  noble  use. 

Its  most  illustrious  province,  must  be  found 

In  furnishing  clear  guidance,  a  support 

Not  treacherous,  to  the  mind's  exckkrnvt  power. 

So  build  we  up  the  being  that  we  are ; 

Thus  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things^ 

We  shall  oe  wise  penorce :  and  while  inspired. 

By  choice,  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free, 

Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impelled 

By  strict  necessity,  along  the  path 

Of  order  and  of  good.    W hate  er  we  see, 

Whate'er  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 

Or  indirect,  shall  tend  to  feed  and  nurse 

Our  faculties,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 

Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heights 

Of  love  divine,  our  intellectual  soul." 

Here  closed  the  sage  that  eloquent  harangue, 
Poured  forth  with  fervour  in  continuous  stream ; 
Such  as,  remote,  'mid  savage  wilderness. 
An  Indian  chief  discharges  from  his  breast 
Into  the  hearing  of  assembled  tribes. 
In  open  circle  seated  round,  and  hushed 
As  the  unbreathing  air,  when  not  a  leaf 
Stirs  in  the  mighty  woods.    So  did  he  speak. 
The  words  he  uttered  shall  not  pass  awa^ ; 
For  they  sank  into  me — the  bounteous  gift 
Of  one  whom  time  and  nature  had  made  wise, 
Gracing  his  langus^e  with  authority 
Which  hostile  spirits  silently  allow ; 
Of  one  accustomed  to  desires  that  feed 
On  fruitage  gathered  from  the  tree  of  life ; 
To  hopes  on  knowledge  and  experience  bmlt ; 
Of  one  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Had  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  i)assionate  intuition ;  whence  the  soul. 
Though  bound  to  earth  by  ties  of  pity  and  love. 
From  all  injurious  servitude  was  free. 

The  sun,  before  his  place  of  rest  were  reached. 

Had  yet  to  travel  far,  but  unto  us, 

To  us  who  stood  low  in  that  hollow  dell, 

He  had  become  invisible, — a  j)omp 

Leaving  behind  of  yellow  radiance  spread 

Upon  the  mountain-sides,  in  contrast  bold 

With  ample  shadows,  seemingly  no  less 

Than  those  resplendent  lights,  n\s  Ti<(^\)efl^<e!i^ 
A  dispensation  of  his  evening  povrei. 
Adown  the  path  whichi  from  ihe  gl&ii  YkBJi\«^ 
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The  funeral  train,  the  shepherd  and  his  mate 

Were  seen  descending ;  forth  in  transport  ran 

Our  little  page;  the  rustic  pair  approach; 

And  in  the  matron's  aspect  may  be  read 

A  plain  assurance  that  the  words  which  told 

How  that  neglected  pensioner  was  sent. 

Before  his  time,  into  a  c^uiet  grave. 

Had  done  to  her  humamty  no  wnmg. 

But  we  are  kindly  welcomed;  promptly  serred 

With  ostentatious  zeal    Along  the  noor 

Of  the  small  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell 

A  grateful  couch  was  spread  for  our  repose ; 

Where,  in  the  guise  of  mountaineers,  we  slept^ 

Stretdied  upon  fragrant  heath,  and  lulled  by  sound 

Of  far  off  torrents  diarming  the  still  night. 

And  to  tired  limbs  and  over-busy  thought^ 

Inviting  sleep  and  soft  forgetfulness. 
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Futwril  to  th*  V>»ey— Befloctioni  Bight  of  •  Uise  mmI  popalow  Yal»— SoUtuy  eoonnli 
to  fo  forward— Vkle  deaeribed — The  Putor'a  ]>welUn(,  and  khim  aooount  of  hlM— The 
Chiu«h-7ard— Chnreh  and  Monuments— Tho  SoUtwy  mudng,  and  where— Boueed — In 
the  chureb-yard  the  Solitary  eommunicatee  the  thoushle  whMi  had  raeently  pawed 
through  hit  mind— Lofty  tone  of  the  Wanderer'a  dlaooune  of  yeatarday  adverted  to— 
Rite  of  Baptiam,  and  the  profeaaiona  aeeompaaylng  It,  coatraated  vlth  the  real  atate  of 
human  life— Inoonala(enoy  of  the  hc*t  men — Aoknowledgment  that  praottoe  Ihlla  fiur 
below  the  injunetiona  of  duty  aa  e»iitlng  in  the  mlnd^<3eneral  complaint  of  a  IkUlng- 
off  in  the  Talue  of  life  after  the  time  of  youth— Outward  appearanoe  of  content  and 
happinaa  In  degree  lUuaiTe— Paator  approachee— Appeal  made  to  him— Hia  answar— 
Wanderer  in  aympathy  with  him — Suggeation  that  the  leaat  ambitious  Inquirers  nuiy 
be  moat  free  from  error— The  Pastor  Is  desired  to  give  some  portrate  of  the  UTing  or 
dead  from  his  own  obaerratlona  of  life  among  theae  mountains— and  for  wh|M  purpose — 
Paator  oonsent»— Mountain  eottag»— EzceUent  qualities  of  Its  inhabitants  Solitary 
expresMs  Ua  pleasure ;  but  denies  the  praise  of  lirtue  to  worth  of  this  kind— Feelinp 
of  the  FHest  before  he  enters  upon  his  account  of  penons  Interred  in  the  ctaureh-yard— ' 
GraTSS  of  uiibaptiaod  Infants — What  sensations  they  excite— Funereal  and  sepulchral 
obserranees — Wnenoe— Eoclesiaatical  establl»hment>— Whence  derlTed— Pnrfitssion  oi 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

"  Farewell,  deep  valley,  with  thy  one  rude  house. 

And  its  small  lot  of  life-supporting  fields, 

And  guardian  rocks !    With  unreverted  eyes 

I  cannot  pass  thy  bounds,  attractive  seat ! 

To  the  still  influx  of  the  morning  light 

Open,  and  day's  pure  cheerfulness,  but  veiled 

From  human  observation,  as  if  yet 

Primeval  forests  wrapped  thee  round  with  dark 

Imj^netrable  shade;  once  more  farewell, 

Migestic  circuit,  beautiful  abyss. 

By  Nature  destined  from  the  birth  of  things 

For  quietness  profound  \" 

0/  that  green  slope,  t\ie  ouU^t  oi  \Xa  ^i^^> 
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LiBgering  behind  my  comrades,  thus  I  breathed 

A  iMirtiiig  tribute  to  a  spot  that  seemed 

Li&e  the  fixed  centjoe  of  a  troubled  world. 

And  now,  pursuing  leisurely  my  way, 

"  How  Tain/*  thought  I,  '^  it  is,  bj  diang;e  of  place 

To  seek  that  comfort  which  the  mind  denies; 

Yet  trial  and  temptation  oft  are  shunned 

Wisely ;  and  by  such  tenure  do  we  hold 

Frail  life's  possessions,  that  even  they  whose  fate 

Yields  no  peculiar  reason  of  complaint 

Might,  by  the  promise  that  is  here,  be  won 

To  steal  from  active  duties,  and  embrace 

Obscurity,  and  calm  forgetfulness. 

Knowledge,  methinks,  In  these  disordered  times, 

Should  be  allowed  a  privilege  to  have 

Her  anchorites,  like  piety  of  old ; 

Men,  who,  from  faction  sacred,  and  unstained 

By  war,  might,  if  so  minded,  turn  aside 

Uncensured,  and  subsist,  a  scattered  few. 

Living  to  God  and  nature,  and  content 

With  that  communion.     Consecrated  be 

The  spots  where  such  abide  I    But  happier  still 

The  man,  whom,  furthermore,  a  hope  attends 

That  meditation  and  research  may  guide 

His  privacy  to  principles  and  powers 

Discovered,  or  mvented,  or  set  forth, 

Tlurough  his  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  truth, 

In  luad  order ;  so  that,  when  his  course 

Is  run,  some  faithful  eulogist  may  say. 

He  sought  not  praise — and  praise  did  overlook 

His  unobtrusive  merit ;  but  his  life 

Sweet  to  himself,  was  exercised  in  good 

That  shall  survive  his  name  and  memory," 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  sincere 
Accompanied  these  musings ;  fervent  thanks 
For  my  own  peaceful  lot  and  happy  choice  ; 
A  choice  that  from  the  passions  of  the  world 
Withdrew,  and  fixed  me  in  a  still  retreat. 
Sheltered,  but  not  to  social  duties  lost. 
Secluded  but  not  buried ;  and  with  song 
Cheering  my  days,  and  with  industrious  thought, 
With  the  ever-welcome  company  of  books. 
By  virtuous  friendship's  soul- sustaining  aid. 
And  with  the  blessings  of  domestic  love. 

Thus  occupied  in  mind  I  paced  along. 
Following  the  rugged  road  by  sledge  or  wheel 
Worn  in  the  mooimnd,  till  I  overtook 
My  two  associates,  in  the  morning  sun 
Halting  together  on  a  rocky  knoll. 
From  whicn  the  road  descended  rapidly 
To  the  green  meadows  of  another  vale. 

Here  did  our  pensive  host  put  ioT^YAA\asii^. 
In  sign  of  farewell.     **  N  ay,    t^e  o\d  uasl  wSm^ 
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"  The  fragrant  air  its  coolness  still  retains ; 
The  herds  and  flocks  are  yet  abroad  to  crop 
The  dewy  grass ;  you  cannot  leaTe  ns  now. 
We  must  not  part  at  this  innting  hour." 
To  that  injunction,  earnestly  expressed. 
He  ^pelded,  though  reluctant ;  for  his  mind 
Instinctively  disposed  him  to  retire 
To  his  own  covert ;  as  a  billow,  heaved 
Upon  the  beach,  rolls  back  into  the  sea. 
So  we  descend ;  and  winding  round  a  rock, 
Attain  a  point  that  showed  the  valley,  stretched 
In  length  before  us;  and,  not  distant  iai, 
UjDon  a  rising  ground,  a  grey  church-tower, 
Wnose  battlements  were  screened  by  tufted  trees. 
And  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond, 
Amon^  steep  hills  and  woods  embosomed,  flowed 
A  copious  stream  with  boldly- winding  course ; 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden,  there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  evei^where,  appeared 
Fair  dwellings,  single,  or  in  social  knots, 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  level,  others  perched 
On  the  hill-sides,  a  cheerful  quiet  scene. 
Now  in  its  morning  purity  arrayed. 

''As  'mid  some  happy  valley  of  the  Alps," 
Said  I,  **  once  happy,  ere  tyrannic  power. 
Wantonly  breaking  in  urion  the  Swiss, 
Destroyed  their  unoffenoing  commonwealth, 
A  popular  equality  doth  seem 
Here  to  prevail ;  and  yet  a  house  of  state 
Stands  yonder,  one  beneath  whose  roof,  methinka^ 
A  rural  lord  might  dwell."    "  No  feudal  pomp," 
Replied  our  friend,  a  chronicler  who  stood 
Where'er  he  moved  upon  familiar  ground — 
**  Nor  feudal  power  is  there ;  but  there  abides. 
In  his  allottea  home,  a  eenuine  Priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  floc^ ;  or,  as  a  kin^ 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised. 
The  father  of  his  people — such  is  he ; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  sway,  collected  round  him 
In  this  sequestered  realm.     He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  his  kind  regard ; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted — ^but  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all. 

''The  calm  delighto 
Of  unambitious  piety  he  chose. 
And  learning's  solid  dignity ;  though  bom 
Of  knightly  race,  not  wanting  powerful  frienda. 
This  good  to  reap,  tliese  p\e;«.BWT«i«^\A  ^fiRKUK, 
Hither,  in  prime  of  majiJioo^,  \ife  V\\Stt^i«« 
From  academic  bowexa.    H^  \o^e^  VJfiA  «V2|^ 
Who  does  not  love  his  nalrr^i  «oWV->;ift  V^vw^ 
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The  ancient  rural  character,  composed 

Of  Bunple  manners,  feelings  unsuppressed 

And  undisguised,  and  strong  and  seriouFi  thought : 

A  character  reflected  in  himself, 

With  such  embellishment  as  wdl  beseems 

His  rank  and  sacred  function.    This  deep  vale 

Is  len^hened  out  by  many  a  winding  rea^^. 

Not  visible  to  us ;  and  one  of  these 

A  turreted  manorial  hall  adorns, 

In  which  the  good  man's  ancestors  have  dwelt 

From  age  to  age,  the  patrons  of  this  cure.. 

To  them,  and  to  his  decorating  hand, 

The  yicar's  dwelling,  and  th'e  whole  domain. 

Owes  that  presiding  aspect  which  might  well 

Attract  your  notice:  statelier  than  could  else 

Have  been  bestowea,  in  course  of  common  chance. 

On  an  unweahhy  mountain  benefice." 

This  said,  oft  halting,  we  pursued  our  way ; 
Nor  reached  the  village  church-yard  till  the  sun, 
Travelling  at  steadier  pace  than  ours,  had  risen 
Above  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills. 
And  round  our  path  darted  oppressive  beams. 

As  chanced,  the  portals  of  the  sacred  pile 
Stood  open ;  and  we  entered.    On  m^  firame. 
At  such  transition  from  the  fervid  air, 
A  grateful  coolness  fell,  that  seemed  to  strike 
The  heart,  in  concert  with  that  temperate  awe 
And  natural  reverence  which  the  place  inspired. 
Not  framed  to  nice  proportions  was  the  pile. 
But  large  and  massy,  for  duration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
B^  naked  rafters  intricateljr  crossed. 
Like  leafless  underboughs  in  some  thick  grove, 
All  withered  by  the  dei)th  of  shade  above. 
Admonitory  texts  inscribed  the  walls. 
Each  in  its  ornamental  scroll  enclosed ; 
Each  also  crowned  with  wingdd  heads — a  pair 
Of  rudely-painted  cherubim.     The  floor 
Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise, 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches  ranged 
In  seemly  rows ;  the  chancel  only  showed 
Some  inoffensive  marks  of  earthly  state 
And  vain  distinction.    A  capacious  pew 
Of  sculptured  oak  stood  here,  with  drapery  lined ; 
And  marble  monuments  were  here  displayed 
Upon  the  walls ;  and  on  the  floor  beneath 
Sepulchral  stones  appeared,  with  emblems  graven, 
And  foot-worn  epitaphs,  and  some  with  small 
And  shining  effigies  of  brass  inlaid. 
The  tribute  by  these  various  records  claimed, 
Without  reluctance  did  we  pay ;  and  Tead 
The  ordinary  chronicle  of  birui, 
O&ce,  alliance,  and  promotion—^ 
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Ending  in  dnst ;  of  upright  magisiratoSy 

Grave  doctors  strenaoos  for  the  mother  ehnro^. 

And  uncormpted  aenators,  alike 

To  king  and  people  tnie.    A  brazen  plate, 

Not  easily  deciphered,  told  of  one 

Wkose  oonrse  of  earthly  honour  was  begun 

In  quality  of  p^  amons  the  train 

Of  the  eighth  Henry,  when  he  crossed  the  seas 

His  royu  state  to  show,  and  prove  his  strength 

In  tournament  upon  the  fields  of  France. 

Another  tablet  registered  the  death. 

And  praised  the  eallant  bearing  of  a  knight. 

Tried  in  the  sea-fights  of  the  second  Charles. 

Near  this  brave  knight  his  faiher  lay  entombed; 

And,  to  the  silent  hmguage  giving  voice, 

I  read  how,  in  his  mimhood^  earlier  day. 

He,  'mid  the  afflictions  of  intestine  war. 

And  riffhtfol  government  subverted,  found 

One  omy  solace,  that  he  had  espoused 

A  virtuous  lady  tenderly  beloved 

For  her  b^ign  affections ;  and  for  this 

Tet  more  endeared  to  him,  that  in  her  state 

Of  wedlock  richly  crowned  with  Heaven's  regard. 

She  with  a  numerous  issue  filled  bis  house. 

Who  throve,  like  plants  uninjured  by  the  storm 

That  laid  their  country  waste.    No  need  to  speak 

Of  less  particular  notices  assigned 

To  voutn  or  maiden  gone  before  their  time. 

And  matoons  and  unwedded  sisters  old ; 

Whose  charity  and  goodness  were  rehearsed 

In  modest  panegyric.    "  These  dim  lines. 

What  would  they  tell? "  said  I ;  but,  from  the  task 

Of  puzzling  out  that  faded  narrative. 

With  whisper  soft  my  venerable  friend 

Called  liie ;  and,  looking  down  the  darksome  aisle, 

I  saw  the  tenant  of  the  lonelv  vale 

Standing  apart ;  with  curvdd  arm  reclined 

On  the  baptismal  font ;  his  pallid  ha^ 

Upturned,  as  if  his  mind  were  rapt,  or  lost 

In  some  abstraction ;  gracefully  he  stood. 

The  semblance  bearing  of  a  sculptured  form 

Tbat  leans  upon  a  monumental  urn 

In  peace,  from  mom  to  night,  &om  year  to  year. 

Him  from  that  posture  did  the  sexton  rouse ; 
Who  entered,  humming  carelessly  a  tune. 
Continuation  baply  of  the  notes 
That  had  beguiled  the  work  from  which  he  came. 
With  spade  and  mattock  o'er  his  shoulder  hung ; 
To  be  deposited,  for  future  need, 
In  their  appointed  place.    Thejpale  Recluse 
Withdrew ;  and  straight  we  followed, — ^to  a  spot 
Where  sun  and  shade  were  intermixed ;  for  there 
A  broad  oak,  8t;retcYnng{orl\i\\A\«aS:s  vn&& 
From  an  adjoining  pasture,  o^^exVioix^ 
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Small  space  of  that  green  church-yard  with  a  light 

And  pleasant  awning.    On  the  moss-grown  waU 

My  ancient  friend  and  I  together  took 

Onr  seats ;  and  thus  the  Solitary  spake, 

Standing  before  as : — "  Did  you  note  the  mien 

Of  that  self-solaced,  easy-hearted  churl. 

Death's  hireling,  who  scoops  out  his  neighboor'a  graye, 

Or  wraps  an  old  acquaintance  up  in  clay. 

As  uneonoemed  as  when  he  plants  a  tree  ] 

I  was  abruptly  summoned  by  his  Toice 

From  some  affecting  images  and  thoughts. 

And  from  the  company  of  serious  woras. 

Much,  yesterday,  was  said  in  glowing  phrase 

Of  our  sublime  oependencies,  and  hopes 

For  friture  states  of  being ;  and  the  wings 

Of  speculation,  joyfully  outspread. 

Hovered  aboye  our  destiny  on  earUi ; 

But  stoop,  and  place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 

In  sober  contrast  with  reality. 

And  man's  substantial  life.     If  this  mute  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  spe^k,  and  erery  grave 

Were  as  a  volume,  shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  eye  and  ear. 

We  should  recoil,  stricken  with  sorrow  and  sharae. 

To  see  disclosed,  by  such  dread  proof,  how  ill 

That  which  is  done  accords  with  what  is  known 

To  reason,  and  by  conscience  is  enioined ; 

How  idly,  how  perversely,  life's  whole  course. 

To  this  conclusion  deviates  from  the  line. 

Or  of  Uie  end  stops  short,  proposed  to  all 

At  itd  aspiring  outset.    Mark  the  babe 

Not  long  accustomed  to  this  breathing  world  ; 

One  that  hath  barely  learned  to  shape  a  smile, 

Though  yet  irrational  of  soul,  to  grasp 

With  tiny  fingers^-to  let  fall  a  tear  ; 

And,  as  uie  heavy  cloud  of  sleep  dissolves, 

To  stretch  his  limbs,  bemockin^,  as  might  seem. 

The  outward  functions  of  intelligent  man  ; 

A  grave  proficient  in  amusive  feats 

Of  puppetrj^^lihat  from  the  lap  declare 

His  expectations,  and  announce  his  claims 

To  that  inheritance  which  millions  rue 

That  they  were  ever  bom  to  !    In  due  time 

A  day  of  solemn  ceremonial  comes : 

When  they,  who  for  this  minor  hold  in  trust 

Eights  that  transcend  the  humblest  heritage 

Of  mere  humanity,  present  their  charge, 

For  this  occasion  daintily  adorned, 

At  the  baptismal  font.    And  when  the  pure 

And  consecrating  element  hath  cleansed 

The  original  stain,  the  child  is  there  received 

Into  the  second  ark,  Christ's  Churchy  with  trust 

That  he,  from  wrath  redeemed,  therein  ishall  float 

Oyer  the  billows  of  this  troublesome  "VOtVL^ 

To  ibe  &ir  land  of  everlasting  life 
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Gormpt  affections,  coyetous  desires. 

Are  all  renounced ;  high  as  the  thought  of  man 

Can  carry  virtue,  virtue  is  professed ; 

A  dedication  made,  a  pronuse  given 

For  due  provision  to  control  and  guide. 

And  unremitting  progress  to  insure 

In  holiness  and  truth." 

"You  cannot  blame,** 
Here  interposing  fervently  I  said, 
"  Bites  which  attest  tiiat  man  by  nature  lies 
Bedded  for  good  and  evil  in  a  gulf 
Fearfully  low ;  nor  will  your  jud^ent  scorn 
Those  services,  whereby  attempt  is  made 
To  lift  the  creature  towards  that  eminence 
On  which,  now  fallen,  ere  while  in  majesty 
He  stood :  or  if  not  so,  whose  top  serene 
At  least,  ne  feels  'tis  given  him  to  descry ; 
Not  without  aspirations  evermore 
Betuming,  and  injunctions  from  within 
Doubt  to  cast  off  and  weariness ;  in  trust 
That  what  the  soul  perceives,  if  glor^  lost. 
May  be,  through  pains  and  persevering  hope, 
Becovered ;  or,  if  nitherto  unknown, 
Lies  within  reach,  and  one  day  shall  be  gained/' 

"  I  blame  them  not,"  he  calmly  answered — "  no 
The  outward  ritual  and  established  forms 
With  which  communities  of  men  invest 
These  inward  feeling,  and  th'  aspiring  views 
To  which  the  lips jgive  public  utterance. 
Are  both  a  natun3^  process,  and  by  me 
Shall  pass  unoensured ;  though  the  issue  prove, 
Bringmg  from  age  to  age  its  own  reproach. 
Incongruous,  impotent,  and  blank.     But  oh ! 
If  to  be  weak  is  to  be  wretched — miserable. 
As  the  lost  angel  by  a  human  voice 
Hath  moumftuly  pronounced,  then,  in  my  mind. 
Far  better  not  to  move  at  all  thuLpiove 
Bv  impulse  sent  from  such  illusivu, power, — 
That  nnds  and  cannot  fasten  down ;  that  grasps 
And  is  rejoiced,  and  looses  while  it  grasps  ; 
That  tempts,  emboldens— doth  a  while  sustain. 
And  then  betrays  ;  accuses  and  inflicts 
Bemorseless  punishment ;  and  so  retreads 
Th*  inevitable  circle :  better  far 
Than  this,  to  graze  the  herb  in  thoughtless  peac«, 
By  foresight  or  remembrance  undisturbed ! 

"  Philosophy  !  and  thou  more  vaunted  name 
Beligion !  with  thy  statelier  retinue. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — from  the  visible  world 
Choose  for  your  emblems  'w\i«Aaofe'et  -^wi^tA 
Of  safest  guidance  and  oi  ^xm^X.  \.x\«N< — 
Tht  torch,  the  star,  the  anchor— uox  «m«\^ 
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The  cross  itself,  at  whose  unconscioas  feet 

The  generations  of  mankind  have  knelt 

Rnerally  seized,  and  shedding  bitter  tears, 

And  throoffh  that  conflict  seeking  rest — of  yoo. 

High-titled  powers,  am  I  constrained  to  ask, 

Here  standing,  with  th'  nnvoyageable  sky 

In  faint  refled^ion  of  infinitude. 

Stretched  overhead,  and  at  my  pensive  feet 

A  subterraneous  magazine  of  bones. 

In  whose  dark  vaults  my  own  shall  soon  be  laid. 

Where  are  your  triumphs — ^your  dominion  where — 

And  in  what  age  admitted  and  confirmed  1 

— Not  for  a  happy  land  do  I  inquire. 

Island  or  grove,  that  hides  a  blessdd  few 

Who,  with  obedience  willing  and  sincere, 

To  your  serene  authorities  conform ; 

But  whom,  I  ask,  of  individual  souls. 

Have  ye  withdrawn  from  passion's  crooked  ways, 

InspiI^ed,  and  thoroughly  fortified  ?    If  the  heart 

Gould  be  inspected  to  its  inmost  folds 

6v  sight  undazzled  with  the  glare  of  praise. 

Who  shall  be  named — in  the  respltodent  line 

Of  sages,  martyrs,  confessors — the  man 

Whom  the  best  might  of  conscience,  truth,  and  hope, 

For  one  day's  little  compass,  has  preserved 

From  painful  and  discreditable  shocks 

Of  contradiction,  from  some  vague  desire 

Culpably  cherished,  or  corrupt  relapse 

To  some  unsanctioned  fearl 

"  If  this  be  so. 
And  man,"  said  I,  "be  in  his  noblest  shape 
Thus  pitiably  infirm ;  then.  He  who  made. 
And  who  shall  judge  the  creature,  will  forgive. 
Tet.  in  its  general  tenor,  your  complaint 
Is  all  too  true ;  and  surely  not  misplaced ; 
For,  from  this  pregnant  spot  of  ^ound,  such  thoughts 
Rise  to  the  notice  of  a  senous  mmd 
By  natural  exhalation.     With  the  dead 
In  their  repose,  the  living  in  their  mirth, 
Who  can  reflect  unmoved,  upon  the  round 
Of  smooth  and  solemnized  complacencies, 
By  which,  on  Christian  lands  from  age  to  a^ 
Profession  mocks  performance.     Eaith  is  sick. 
And  Heaven  is  weary,  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 
Of  truth  and  justice.    Turn  to  private  life 
And  social  neighbourhood ;  look  we  to  ourselves ; 
A  light  of  duty  shines  on  every  day 
For  all ;  and  yet  how  few  are  warmed  or  cheered  ! 
How  few  who  mingle  with  their  fellow-men 
And  still  remain,  self-governed,  and  apart. 
Like  this  our  honoured  friend ;  KOjiwiiiQift  Mn2!3^a% 
Bight  to  expect  his  vigoroua  decline, 
TbAt  promiaea  to  th'  end  a  bleat  old «4fjftr 
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**  Tet,"  with  a  smile  of  triumph  thus  ezdiumod 
The  Solitary,  "in  the  life  of  man, 
If  to  the  poetry  of  common  speech 
Faith  may  be  given,  we  see  as  in  a  glass 
A  trae  reflection  of  the  circling  year, 
With  all  its  seasons.     Grant  that  spring  is  there. 
In  spite  of  many  a  rough  untoward  blast. 
Hopeful  and  promising  with  buds  and  flowers 
Tet  where  is  glowing  s.ummer's  long  rich  day. 
That  <mght  to  follow,  feiithfully  expressed  1 
And  meUow  autumn,  charged  with  bounteous  fruit, 
Where  is  she  imaged — ^in  what  fayoured  clime 
Her  larish  pomp  and  ripe  magnificence  ? 
Tet,  while  the  better  part  is  missed,  the  worse 
In  man's  autumnal  season  is  set  forth 
With  a  resemblance  not  to  be  denied. 
And  that  contents  him ;  bowers  that  hear  no  more 
The  Yoioe  of  gladness,  less  and  less  supply 
Of  outward  sunshine  and  internal  warmth : 
And,  with  this  change,  sharp  air  and  failing  leaves, 
foretelling  total  winter,  blank  and  cold. 

"  How  cay  the  habitations  that  adorn 
This  fertile  valley !    Not  a  house  but  seems 
To  give  assurance  of  content  within. 
Embosomed  happiness  and  placid  love : 
As  if  the  sunshme  of  the  da^  were  met 
With  answering  brightness  in  the  heai-ts  of  all 
Who  walk  this  favoured  ground.    But  chance  regards 
And  notice  forced  upon  incurious  ears ; 
These,  if  these  only,  acting  iQ  despite 
Of  the  encomiums  by  my  mend  pronounced 
On  humble  life,  forbid  tne  judging  mind 
To  trust  the  smiling  aspect  of  this  fiedr 
And  noiseless  commonwealth.    The  simple  race 
Of  mountaineers,  by  nature's  self  removed 
From  foul  temptations,  and  by  constant  care 
Of  a  good  shepherd  tended,  as  themselves 
Do  tend  their  flocks,  these  share  man's  general  lot 
With  little  mitigation.    They  escape. 
Perchance,  guilt's  heavier  woes  ;  and  do  not  feel 
The  tedium  of  fantastic  idleness  ; 
Tet  life,  as  with  the  multitude,  with  them 
Is  fashioned  like  an  ill- constructed  tale 
That  on  the  outset  wastes  its  gay  desires. 
Its  fair  adventures,  its  enlivemng  hopes. 
And  pleasant  interests — for  the  sequel  leaving 
Old  things  repeated  with  diminished  grace. 
And  all  the  laboured  novelties,  at  best 
Imperfect  substitutes,  whose  use  and  power 
Evmoe  the  want  and  weakness  whence  they  spring.* 

While  in  this  8eTiouBXQ.oo<i"wftV^<iL^aRK«r«fc, 
Tie  reverend  pastor  \>owwc^  tYiA  <^\a<^-pa^  1^ 
.^^loached ;  and,  Vit\L  «.  laiMi.  x«s^^<5W»S.  ws 
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Of  native  cordiality,  our  friend 

Advanced  to  greet  him.    With  a  gracious  mien 

Was  he  receiyed,  and  mutual  joy  prevailed. 

Awhile  they  stood  in  conference,  and  I  guess 

That  he,  who  now  upon  the  moss^  wall 

Sate  hy  my  side,  had  vanished,  if  a  wish 

Could  have  transferred  him  to  his  lonely  house 

Within  the  circuit  of  those  guardian  rocks. 

For  me,  I  looked  upon  the  pair,  well  pleased : 

Nature  had  framed  them  both,  and  both  were  marked 

By  circumstance  with  intermixture  fine 

Of  contrast  and  resemblance.    To  an  oak 

Hardy  and  grand,  a  weather-beaten  oak, 

Fresh  in  the  strength  and  majesty  of  age. 

One  might  be  likened :  flourishing  app^ired,^ 

Though  somewhat  past  the  fulness  of  his  prime, 

The  other — like  a  stately  sycamore. 

That  spreads,  in  gentler  pomp,  its  honied  shade. 

A  general  greeting  was  exchanged ;  and  soon 
The  pastor  learned  that  his  approach  had  given 
A  welcome  interruption  to  discourse 
Grave,  and  in  trutn  full  often  sad.  «"Is  man 
A  child  of  hope  1    Do  generations  press 
On  generations,  without  progress  ma4e  1 
Halts  the  individual,  ere  nis  hairs  be  grey, 
Perforce  1    Are  we  a  creature  in  whom  good 
Preponderates,  or  evil  1    Doth  the  will 
Aduiowledge  reason's  law  ]    A  living  power 
Is  virtue — or  no  better  than  a  name — 
Fleeting  as  health  or  beauty,  and  unsound  ? 
So  that  the  only  substance  which  remains 
(For  thus  the  tenor  of  complaint  hath  run). 
Among  so  many  shadows,  are  the  pains 
And  i^nalties  of  miserable  life. 
Doomed  to  decay,  and  then  expire  in  dust ! 
— Our  cogitations  this  way  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  the  points,"  the  Wanderer  said,  ''  on  which 
Our  inquest  turns.    Accord,  good  sir,  the  light 
Of  your  experience,  to  dispel  this  gloom. 
By  your  persuasive  wisdom  shall  the  heart 
That  frets,  or  languishes,  be  stilled  and  cheered." 

"  Our  nature,"  said  the  Priest,  in  mild  reply, 
"  Angels  may  weigh  and  fathom  :  they  ^oeive, 
With  undistempe^  and  unclouded  spirit, 
The  object  as  it  is ;  but  for  ourselves. 
That  speculative  height  we  may  not  reach. 
The  good  and  evil  are  our  own ;  and  we 
Are  uiat  which  we  would  contemplate  from  far. 
Knowledge,  for  us,  is  difficult  to  gain — 
Is  difficult  to  eain,  and  hard  to  keep — 
As  virtue's  self;  like  virtue  ia  besAt 
Vfiik  anarea;  tried,  tempted,  sob^ec^XA  ^aoks. 
Love^  admiraiion  fear,  desire,  «iidYiaJ(A« 
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Blind  w«re  He  withont  thesil ;  through  then  alosc 

Aie  capable  to  notice  or  diBoeni, 

Or  to  record  !  ire  jadee,  but  ouinot  be 

Indifferent  judges.     'Spile  of  proudest  boast, 

Beason,  beat  reason,  is  t'  imperfect  man 

An  effort  only,  and  a  noble  aim  ^' 

A  crown,  an  attribute  of  sovereign  power, 

fitill  to  be  courted — nerer  to  be  won. 

— Look  forth,  or  each  man  diTe  into  bimaelf, 

Wkat  Bees  he,  hut  a  orefttnre  Wo  perturbed. 

That  ia  transported  to  eicesa ;  that  jeama, 

Begrete,  or  trembles,  wrongly,  or  too  much ; 

Hopes  rashly,  in  disgust  as  mah  recoils : 

Battens  on  spleen,  or  moulders  in  deajnir. 

Thus  truth  ia  missed,  and  conlprehenaion  &ils ; 

And  darkness  and  deluBion  round  our  path 

^Tead,  from  disease,  whose  subtle  in]<u7  lurks 

Within  the  Tory  Realty  of  ught. 


"  Yet  for  the  Ksneial  purposes  of  Uth 
In  FroTJdence,  for  solace  and  Bnpport, 
We  may  not  doubt  tbat  who  can  best  mbje 
The  will  to  rei  .    -       - 
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And  act  in  that  obedience,  he  shall  guD 
The  clearest  apprehension  of  those  truths. 
Which  nuaasiBted  leaaon'a  utmost  power 
Is  too  infirm  to  reach.    But,  waiTing  this. 
And  our  regards  confining  within  bonnds 
Of  less  exalted  consdouanesa,  through  whioh 
The  veiy  multitude  ire  free  bi  raiuie. 
We  safely  may  affirm  that  humaa  Ule 
la  either  ftir  or  temptiugj  a  soft  soeue 
Qrateful  to  sight,  reuestiing  to  the  son], 
Or  a  forbidden  tiad  of  chMitesa  view  ; 
St«i  as  the  «ameiBAoaVu:d.a\,<iT>^T<«M&t&. 
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Drawn  from  the  yeir  spot  on  which  we  stand. 

— In  changeful  April,  when,  as  he  is  wont, 

WiAter  has  reassumed  a  short-lived  swav 

And  whitened  all  the  surface  of  the  fields, 

If,  from  the  suUen  region  of  the  north. 

Towards  the  circuit  of  this  holy  ground. 

Your  walk  conducts  yon,  ere  the  vigorous  sun, 

High  climbing,  hath  attained  his  noon-tide  height, 

These  moi!inds,  transversely  lyin^  side  by  side 

From  east  to  west,  before  you  will  appear 

A  dreary  plain  of  unillumined  snow. 

With  more  than  wintry  cheerlessness  and  gloom 

Saddening  the  heart.     Go  forward,  and  look  back ; 

On  the  same  circuit  of  this  church-yard  ground 

Look,  from  the  quarter  whence  the  lord  of  light. 

Of  life,  of  love,  and  gladness,  doth  dispense 

His  beams,  which,  unexcluded  in  their  fall. 

Upon  the  southern  side  of  every  grave 

Have  gently  exercised  a  melting  power. 

Then  will  a  vernal  i)rospect  greet  your  eye^ 

All  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  green  and  bright. 

Hopeful  and  cheerful — vanished  is  the  snow, 

Vanished  or  hidden ;  and  the  whole  domain. 

To  some,  too  lightly  minded,  might  appear 

A  meadow  carpet  (ox  the  dancing  hours. 

This  contrast,  not  unsuitable  to  life. 

Is  to  that  other  state  more  apposite. 

Death,  and  its  twofold  aspect ;  wintry  one, 

Cold,  sullen,  blank,  from  hope  and  ioy  shut  out— 

The  other,  which  the  ray  divine  had  touched, 

Beplete  with  vivid  promise,  bright  as  spring." 

"We  see,  then,  as  we  feel,"  the  Wanderer  thus 
With  a  complacent  animation  spake, 
"  And,  in  your  judgment,  sir,  tne  mind's  repose 
On  evidence  is  not  to  be  insured 
By  act  of  naked  reason.     Moral  truth 
Is  no  mechanic  structure,  built  by  rule ; 
And  which,  once  built,  retains  a  steadfast  shape 
And  undisturbed  proportions;  but  a  thing 
Subiect,  you  deem,  to  vital  accidents  ,* 
And,  like  the  water-lily,  lives  and  thrives, 
Whose  root  is  fixed  in  stable  earth,  whose  head 
Floats  on  the  tossing  waves.     With  joy  sincere 
I  re-salute  these  sentiments,  confirmed 
By  your  authority.     But  how  acquire 
The  inward  principle  that  gives  effect 
To  outward  argument,  the  passive  will 
Meek  to  admit,  the  active  energy. 
Strong  and  unbounded  to  embrace,  and  firm 
To  keep  and  cherish — how  shall  man  unite 
A  self-iorgettin^  tenderness  of  heart 
And  earth-despising  dignity  of  ao\d-— 
Wiae  in  that  anion,  and  wiiho\it  \\.\t^(iV^ 
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"  The  way,"  said  I,  "  to  court,  if  not  obtiun 
The  ingenuoua  ndud,  apt  to  be  set  arigtl, 
This,  in  the  lonely  dell  diBoauraing,  ;oa 
Declared  at  large  ;  and  by  wbat  exerdee 

Power  mny  be  trained,  and  renoTation  brought 
To  those  who  need  the  gift.    But,  after  all. 
Is  aught  so  certain  as  that  man  is  doomed 
To  breathe  beneath  a  vaalt  of  ignorsnce— 
The  nature  roof  of  that  dark  boose  in  irliiob 
Hia  soul  is  pantl     Howlittle  can  be  known  [ 

And  they  perhaps  err  least,  the  lo 

Whom  a  benign  necessity  compels 

To  follow  reason's  least  ambitions  course ; 

Snch  do  I  mean,  who,  nnpeipleied  by  donbt 

And  unineited  by  a  «iab  to  look 

Into  high  objecta  further  than  they  may, 

Pace  til  and  fro,  &am  morn  till  eieutide. 

The  narrow  avenuB  of  daily  toil, 

Fm  daily  bread." 

' '  Tea, "  buoyantly  exdumed 
The  pale  Recluse — "  praise  to  the  gturdv  ploorii. 
And  patient  epade,  and  shepherd's  sim^  crook, 
And  pooderouH  loom  r^ounding  while  it  holds 


With  honour,  which,  encasing  by  the  power 
Of  long  companionship,  the  artist's  huid. 
Cuts  off  that  band,  with  all  ita  world  of  nerres. 
From  a  too  busy  commerce  with  the  heart  I 
Ingloriona  implements  of  craft  and  toil, 
£oth  je  that  shape  and  build,  and  ye  llwt  fbras. 
By  slow  aalicitatun,  eai^Vi  yui& 
Ber  annual  bounlj  BpannaXi  4ei\.ti«*. 
WiUi  wi»e  reluctance,  ^Q^'"'™^'^''™^ 
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Not  for  gross  good  alone  which  ye  produce^ 
But  for  the  impertinent  and  ceaseless  strife 
Of  proo&  and  reasons  ye  preclude — ^in  those 
Who  to  your  doll  society  are  iMm, 
And  witn  their  humble  birthrieht  rests  content. 
^Wonld  I  had  ne'er  renouncea  it ! " 

A  slight  flush 
Of  moral  anger  previously  had  tinged 
The  old  man's  cheek :  but,  at  this  closing  torn 
Of  self-reproach,  it  passed  away.    Said  he, 
"  That  which  we  fed  we  utter :  as  we  think 
So  have  we  argued ;  reaping  for  our  pains 
No  visible  recompense.    For  our  relief, 
Ton,"  to  the  Pastor  turning  thus  he  spake, 
**  Have  kindly  interposed.    May  I  entreat 
Tour  further  nelp  1   The  mine  of  real  life 
Dig  for  us;  and  present  us,  in  the  shape 
Of  virgin  ore,  that  gold  which  we  by  pains 
Fruitless  as  those  of  aery  alchemists. 
Seek  from  the  torturing  crucible.    There  lies 
Around  us  a  domain  where  you  have  long 
Held  spiritual  sway,  have  guided  and  consoled. 
And  watched  the  outward  course  and  inner  heart. 
Give  us,  for  our  abstractions,  solid  £eu^  ; 
For  our  disputes,  plain  pictures.    Say  what  man 
He  is  who  cultivates  yon  hanging  field  ; 
What  qualities  of  mind  she  bears^  who  comes. 
For  mom  and  evening  service,  with  her  pail. 
To  that  green  pasture;  place  before  our  sight 
The  fsunily  who  dwell  within  yon  house 
Fenced  round  with  glitteriuji^  laurel ;  or  in  that 
Below,  from  which  the  curling  smoke  ascends. 
Or  rather,  as  we  stand  on  holy  earth, 
And  have  the  dead  around  us,  take  from  them 
Tour  instances;  for  they  are  both  best  known. 
And  by  frail  man  most  equitably  judged. 
Epitomize  the  life ;  pronounce,  you  can, 
Authentic  epitaphs  on  some  of  these 
Who,  from  their  lowly  mansions  hither  breoi^t^ 
Beneath  this  turf  lie  mouldering  at  our  feet. 
So,  by  your  records,  may  our  doubts  be  solved ; 
And  so,  not  searching  higher,  we  may  learn 
To  prize  the  breath  we  share  with  human  kind. 
And  look  upon  the  dust  of  man  with  awe. " 

The  Priest  replied :— "  An  office  you  impose 
For  which  peculiar  requisites  are  mine ; 
Tet  much,  I  feel,  is  wanting— else  the  task 
Would  be  most  grateful.     True  indeed  it  is 
That  they  whom  death  has  hidden  from  our 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard ;  wit^ 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  pa^ 
Mortality'a  last  exercise  and  prooi 
la  undergone ;  the  transit  made ' 


>, 
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A  blazing  fire — ^beside  a  cleanly  hearth 

Sate  down ;  and  to  her  office,  with  leave  asked 

The  dame  returned.     Before  that  glowing  pile 

Of  mountain  turf  required  the  buiMer's  himd 

Its  wasted  splendour  to  repair,  the  door 

Opened  and  she  re-entered  with  glad  looks. 

Her  helpmate  following.     Hospitable  fare, 

Frank  conyersation,  made  the  evening's  treat : 

Need  a  bewildered  traveller  wish  for  more  ? 

But  more  was  given ;  the  eye,  the  mind,  the  heart, 

Found  exercise  in  noting  as  we  sate 

By  the  bright  fire,  the  good  man's  face — composed 

Of  features  elegant ;  an  open  brow 

Of  undisturbed  humanity ;  a  cheek 

Suffused  with  something  of  a  feminine  hue ; 

Eyes  beaming  courtesy  and  mild  regard ; 

But,  in  the  quicker  turns  of  the  discourse. 

Expression  slowly  varying,  that  evinced 

A  tardv  apprehension.     From  a  fount 

Lost,  thought  I,  in  the  obscurities  of  time. 

But  honoured  once,  these  features  and  that  mien 

May  have  descended,  though  I  see  them  here. 

In  snch  a  man,  so  gentle  and  subdued. 

Withal  so  graceful  m  his  gentleness, 

A  race  illustrious  for  heroic  deeds. 

Humbled,  but  not  degraded,  may  expire. 

This  pleasing  fancy  (cherished  imd  upheld 

By  sundry  recollections  of  such  fall 

From  high  to  low,  ascent  from  low  to  high, 

As  books  record,  and  even  the  careless  mind 

Cannot  but  notice  among  men  and  things) 

Went  with  me  to  the  place  of  my  repose. 

''  Roused  by  the  crowing  cock  at  dawn  of  daj, 
I  yet  had  risen  too  late  to  mterchange 
A  morning  salutation  with  my  host. 
Gone  forth  already  to  the  far  off"  seat 
Of  his  day's  work.     *  Three  dark  mid- winter  months 
Pass,'  said  the  matron,  '  and  I  never  see. 
Save  when  the  Sabbath  brings  its  kind  release. 
My  helpmate's  face  by  light  of  day.     He  quits 
His  door  in  darkness,  nor  tUl  dusk  returns. 
And,  through  Heaven's  blessing,  thus  we  gain  the  bread 
For  which  we  pray ;  and  for  the  wants  provide 
Of  sickness,  accident,  and  helpless  age. 
Companions  have  I  many ;  many  friends. 
Dependants,  comforters :  my  wheel,  my  fire. 
All  day  the  house-clock  ticking  in  mine  ear. 
The  cackling  hen,  the  tender  chicken  brood, 
And  the  wild  birds,  that  gather  round  my  porch. 
This  honest  sheep-dog's  countenance  I  read  ; 
With  him  can  talk ;  nor  seldom  waste  a  word 
On  creatures  less  inte\\VgeTi\.  mi^  ^t«^^. 
And  ff  the  blustering  wind  t\v?Ai  ^Tv^ea  VJa*  Oka\A%« 
Care  not  for  me,  he  Uugera  toxvoA.  iirj  ^wst. 
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And  makes  me  pastime  when  our  tempers  suit : 

But,  above  all,  mv  thoughts  are  mv  support/ 

The  matron  ended,  nor  could  I  forbear 

To  exclaim,  '  0  happy !  yielding  to  the  law 

Of  these  privations,  richer  in  the  main  : 

While  thankless  thousands  are  oppressed  and  clogged 

By  ease  and  leisure ;  by  the  very  wealth 

And  pride  of  opportunity  made  poor  | 

While  tens  of  thousands  falter  in  their  path. 

And  sink,  through  utter  want  of  cheering  light ; 

For  you  the  hours  of  labour  do  not  flag ; 

For  you  each  evening  hath  its  shining  star, 

And  every  Sabbath-oay  its  golden  sun.' " 


it 


Tes !"  said  the  Solitary,  with  a  smile 
That  seemed  to  break  from  an  expanding  heart, 
**  The  untutored  bird  ma}^  found,  and  so  construct, 
And  with  such  soft  materials  line^  her  nest. 
Fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  prickly  brake. 
That  the  thoiiis  wound  ner  not ;  they  only  guard. 
Powers,  not  unjustly  likened  to  those  gifts 
Of  happy  instinct  which  the  woodland  bird 
Shares  with  her  species.  Nature's  grace  sometimes 
Upon  the  individual  doth  confer, 
Among  the  higher  creatures  bom  and  trained, 
To  use  of  reason.    And  I  own,  that,  tired 
Of  the  ostentatious  world — a  swelling  stage. 
With  empty  actions  and  vain  passions  stuffed. 
And  frt)m  the  private  struseles  of  mankind 
Hoping  for  less  than  I  could  wish  to  hope, 
Far  less  than  once  I  trusted  and  believed — 
I  love  to  hear  of  those  who,  not  contending 
Nor  summoned  to  contend  for  virtue's  prize, 
Miss  not  the  humbler  good  at  which  they  aim  ; 
Blessed  with  a  kindly  faculty  to  blunt 
The  edge  of  adverse  circumstance,  and  turn 
Into  their  contraries  the  petty  pls^ues 
And  hindrances  with  which  they  stand  beset. 
In  early  youth,  among  my  native  hills, 
I  knew  a  Scottish  peasant  who  possessed 
A  few  small  crofts  of  stone  encumbered  ground  ; 
Masses  of  every  shape  and  size,  that  lay 
Scattered  about  beneath  the  mouldering  walls 
Of  a  rough  precipice  j  and  some,  apart. 
In  quarters  unobnoxious  to  such  chance. 
As  if  the  moon  had  showered  them  down  in  spite; 
But  he  repined  not.     Though  the  plough  was  scared 
By  these  obstructions,  '  Round  the  shady  stones 
A  fertilizing  moisture,'  said  the  swain, 
'  Gathers,  and  is  preserved ;  and  feeding  dews 
And  damps,  through  all  the  droughty  summer  day 
From  out  their  substance  issuing,  maintain 
Herbage  that  never  fails :  no  grass  tprinn  u^^ 
80  green,  bo  fresh,  so  ^lentaful  sa  mxutr 
See,  in  thu  well-conditioxied  loul,  %  ^t^ 
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To  match  with  your  good  couple,  that  \ivX  forth 
Their  homely  graces  on  the  mountain  mde. 
But  thinly  sown  these  natures;  rare,  at  least. 
The  mutual  aptitude  of  seed  and  soil 
That  yields  such  kindly  product    He,  whose  bed 
Perhaps  yon  loose  sods  cover,  the  poor  pensioner 
Brougnt  yesterday  from  our  sequestered  dell 
y  Here  to  lie  down  in  lasting  quiet,  he. 

If  Uvin^  now,  could  otherwise  report 
Of  rustic  loneliness :  that  grey-haired  orphan — 
So  call  him,  for  humanity  to  him 
No  parent  was — could  feelinsly  have  told. 
In  life,  in  death,  what  solitude  can  breed 
Of  selfishness,  and  cruelty,  and  -vice ; 
Or,  if  it  breed  not,  hath  not  power  to  core. 
But  your  compliance,  sir,  with  our  request 
My  words  too  long  have  hindered." 

Undeterred, 
Perhaps  incited  rather,  by  these  shocks. 
In  no  ungracious  opposition,  given 
To  the  confiding  spirit  of  his  own 
Experienced  faith,  the  reverend  Pastor  said. 
Around  him  looking :  "  Where  shall  I  b^n  9 
Who  shall  be  first  selected  from  mv  flock. 
Gathered  together  in  their  peaceful  fold  1" 
He  paused,  and  having  lifted  up  his  eyes 
To  the  pure  heaven,  he  cast  them  down  again 
Upon  the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  and  spiJ^e : — 

"  To  a  mysteriously  consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate ;  to  death  and  life. 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  their  conjunction.     Consecrate  to  faith 
In  Him  who  bled  for  man  upon  the  cross. 
Hallowed  to  revelation,  and  no  less 
To  reason's  mandates,  and  the  hopes  divine 
Of  pare  imagination ;  above  all. 
To  charity  and  love,  that  have  provided. 
Within  these  precincts,  a  capacious  bed 
And  receptacle,  open  to  the  good 
And  evil,  to  the  just  and  the  ui^nst, 
In  which  they  find  an  eqaal  resting-place ; 
Sven  as  the  multitude  of  kindred  brooks 
And  streamsj  whose  murmur  fills  this  hollow  vale. 
Whether  their  course  be  turbulent  or  smooth. 
Their  waters  clear  or  sullied,  all  are  lost 
Within  the  bosom  of  yon  crystal  lake. 
And  end  their  journey  in  the  same  repose. 

**  And  blest  are  thev  who  sleep :  and  we  that  know. 
While  in  a  spot  like  this  we  breatne  and  walk, 
That  all  beneath  ua  by  t'b.e  Nrio^  «to  otoi-^^ced 
Ofmotherly  humanity,  ou^s^tobA 
And  gathering  all  wit\mi  t^Leix  \«Tv^«t  «>»oftx 
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Thousb  loth  and  glow  to  cdids.     A  battle  field, 
Id  itillness  left,  nhea  alaugbtcr  ii  ao  more, 


With  thiB  oompared  iB  a  Btrange  Bpecticle  ! 
A  rueful  sight,  the  wild  ahore  Btrewn  with  wrecks, 
And  trod  bj  people  in  affijoted  qneet 
Of  friecdB  ajid  kindied,  whom  the  uigr;  Bea 
Rertores  not  to  their  nriTers  [     Ah,  who  would  think 
That  all  the  Bcatlered  Bubjects  which  compoBe 
Earth's  meUnehol;  rision  tbrongh  the  apace 
Of  all  her  climeB,— theae  wretched,  these  depraied. 
To  Tirtae  lost,  inaeusihle  of  peace. 
From  the  delights  of  charity  out  off, 
To  pitj  dead,  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed, — 
Tjrantfl  who  utter  the  deatrojing  word, 
And  slayes  who  will  consent  to  be  doBtroyed,— 
Were  of  one  apeciea  with  the  sheltered  few. 
Who,  with  a  dutiful  and  tender  bond, 
Did  lodge,  in  an  appropriated  spot, 
This  file  of  infants  :  some  that  never  breathed 
The  lital  air ;  and  others  who,  allowed 
That  privileee,  did  ;et  expire  too  soon. 
Or  with  too  brief  a  warning,  to  admit 
Administration  of  the  holy  rite 
That  lovingly  consigns  the  babe  to  tb'  arma 
Of  Jesus,  and  bia  ererlaaling  care. 
These,  that  in  tiembling  hope  are  laid  aput; 
And  the  besprinkled  nonling,  onreqaiied 
Til]  he  begins  to  amila  apou  ue  breaiit 
r&at  feeds  him  I  utdtke  toWnn^l^ldteim, 
Takea  bota  air  and  BntutasQ  v  md  VtA  ttMt  j 
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Of  infancy  first  blooms  upon  his  cheek ; 
The  thinking,  thoaghtless  schoolboy;  tiie  bold  youth, 
Of  soul  impetuous,  and  the  bashful  maid« 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  opening  round  her ;  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand, 
Like  pillars  fixed  more  firmly,  as  might  seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  of  all 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them :  the  decayed 
And  burthensome ;  and,  lastly,  tnat  poor  rew 
.  Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  i^  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last. 
The  earliest  summoned  and  the  lon^t  spared, — 
Are  here  deposited,  with  tribute  paid 
Various;  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid. 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groyes. 
Society  were  touched  with  kind  concern, 
And  gentle  '  Nature  grieyed  that  one  should  die ;' 
Or,  if  the  change  demanded  no  regret. 
Observed  the  liberating  stroke — and  blessed. 
And  whence  that  tribute— wherefore  these  regards! 
Not  from  the  naked  heart  alone  of  man 
(Though  framed  to  high  distinction  upon  earth 
As  the  sole  spring  and  fountain-head  of  tears, 
His  own  peculiar  utterance  for  distress 
Or  gladness) — No,"  the  philosophic  Priest 
Continued,  "  'tis  not  in  the  vital  seat 
Of  feeling  to  produce  them,  without  aid 
From  the  pure  soul,  the  soul  sublime  and  pure ; 
With  her  two  faculties  of  eye  and  ear, — 
The  one  by  which  a  creature,  whom  his  sins 
Have  rendered  prone,  can  upward  look  to  heaven— 
The  other,  that  empowers  him  to  perceive 
The  voice  of  Deity,  on  height  and  plain, 
Whispering  those  truths  in  stillness,  which  the  Word 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  winds  proclaims. 
Not  without  such  assistance  could  the  use 
Of  these  benign  observances  prevail. 
Thus  ai'e  they  bom,  thus  fostered  and  maintained  ; 
And,  by  the  care  prospective  of  our  wise 
Forefathers,  who,  to  guard  against  the  shocks. 
The  fluctuation  and  decay  of  thing^s. 
Embodied  and  established  these  high  truths 
In  solemn  institutions :  men  convinced 
That  life  is  love  and  immortiJity, 
The  being  one,  and  one  the  element. 
There  lies  the  channel  and  original  bed. 
From  the  beginning  hollowed  out  and  scooped 
For  man's  affections — else  betraj^ed  and  lost. 
And  swallowed  up  'mid  deserts  infinite ! 
This  is  the  genuine  course,  the  aim,  and  wd 
Of  prescient  reason ;  all  conclusions  else 
Are  abject,  vain,  pTe&umi9ilao\x%,  «si<i^ryetse. 
The  faitii  partaking  oi  t'hoae  \iq\^  ^Yai«&, 
Life,  I  repeat,  is  energy  oi\ovft. 
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Divine  or  human,  exercised  in  pain, 
In  strife,  and  tribulation,  and  ordained. 
If  so  approved  and  sanctified,  to  pass, 
Througn  shades  and  silent  rest,  to  endless  joy.** 
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focf  ■  Addr«ai  to  th*  Stote  and  Church  of  EngUuid— The  FMtor  not  inferior  to  tho  andenl 
worthlM  of  tho  Church — He  begins  hii  namttret  with  an  initanoo  of  murequltod  loro— 
Anguiih  of  mind  nibdued — And  how — Tho  lonely  miner  an  instano*  of  penererance, 
wltich  leadi  by  eontraet  to  an  example  of  abtiaed  tolenU,  Irreeolution,  and  weakneei— 
SoUtarj,  applying  ihli  eorertly  to  hia  own  caie,  aika  for  an  instance  of  tome  itrangei 
whose  dispositiom  may  hare  led  him  to  end  his  days  her»— Pastor,  in  answer,  gires  au 
aoooimt  ox  the  harmonisinc  influence  of  solitude  upon  two  men  of  opposito  principle^ 
who  had  encountered  sgitauons  in  nubile  lif<»— The  rule  by  which  peace  may  be  obtained 
expressed— And  where— Solitary  itlnts  at  an  orerpowering  Fatali^^Answer  of  the 
Pisstor— What  subjecu  he  will  exclude  fh>m  his  narratire ;  conrersatMU  upon  this— In- 
stance  of  an  unamiable  character,  a  femalo— And  why  gireo— Contrasted  with  this,  a 
meek  sulferer,  from  unguarded  and  betrayed  Ioto— Instance  of  heaTior  guilt— And  its 
consequences  to  the  offender— With  this  instance  of  a  marriage  contract  broken  is  con- 
traatea  one  of  a  widower,  evincing  his  fUthfUl  affection  towards  his  deceased  wife  by  his 
care  of  their  female  children— Second  marriage  of  widower  prudential  and  happy. 

Hail  to  the  crown  by  freedom  shaped  to  gird 
An  English  sovereign's  brow — and  to  the  throne 
Whereon  he  sits !  whose  deep  foundations  lie 
In  veneration  and  the  people's  love ; 
Whose  steps  are  equi^,  wnose  seat  is  law. 
— HaU  to  the  State  of  England !    And  conjoin 
With  this  a  salutation  as  devout. 
Made  to  the  spiritual  fabric  of  her  Church  ; 
Founded  in  truth  ;  by  blood  of  martyrdom 
Cemented ;  bv  the  hands  of  wisdom  reared 
In  beauty  of  holiness,  with  ordered  pomp. 
Decent  and  unreproved.     The  voice,  that  greets 
The  majesty  of  both,  shall  pray  for  both ; 
That  mutuallv  protected  and  sustained. 
They  may  endure  as  long  as  sea  surrounds 
This  &voured  land,  or  sunshine  warms  her  soil. 
And  oh,  ye  swelling  hills,  and  spacious  plains ! 
Besprent  from  shore  to  shore  with  steeple-towers, 
Ana  spires  whose  ''  silent  fineer  points  to  heaven  ;** 
Nor  wanting,  at  wide  intervals,  the  bulk 
Of  ancient  minster,  lifted  above  the  cloud 
Of  the  dense  air  which  town  or  city  breeds 
To  intercept  the  sun's  ^lad  be^ms — ^may  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts. 
That  can  perceive,  not  less  than  heretofore 
Our  ancestors  did  feelingly  perceive, 
What  in  those  holy  structures  ye  ]QOSS»a& 
0/ ornamental  interest,  and  llie  cWeux  .  ^ 

Qfpioua  sentiment  diffused  afar,  <™ 
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And  homan  charity,  and  social  love. 

Thus  never  shall  tn'  indignities  of  time 

Approach  their  reverend  graces  unopposed; 

Nor  shall  the  elements  be  free  to  hurt 

Their  fair  proportions;  nor  the  blinder  rage 

Of  bigot  zeied  madl;^  to  overturn; 

And,  if  the  desolatins  hand  of  war 

Spare  them,  they  shall  continue  to  bestow, 

upon  the  thronged  abodes  of  busy  men 

Denraved,  and  ever  prone  to  fill  their  minds 

Bxclusivelv  with  transitory  things) 

An  air  ana  mien  of  dignified  pursuit; 

Of  sweet  civility  on  rustic  wilds. 

The  poet,  fostering  for  his  native  land 

Such  hope,  entreats  that  servants  may  abound 

Of  those  pure  altars  worthy  •  ministers 

Detached  from  pleasure,  to  tiie  love  of  gain 

Superior,  insusceptible  of  pride. 

And  by  ambition's  longings  undisturbed  ; 

Men,  whose  delight  is  where  their  duty  leads 

Or  fixes  them;  whose  least  distinguished  day 

Shines  with  some  portion  of  that  neavenly  lustre 

Whic^  makes  the  Sabbath  lovely  in  the  sight 

Of  blessdd  angels,  pitying  human  cares. 

And,  as  on  earth  it  is  the  doom  of  truth 

To  be  perpetutUly  attacked  by  foes 

Open  or  covert,  be  that  priesthood  still. 

For  her  defence,  replenished  with  a  band 

Of  strenuous  champions,  in  scholastic  arts 

Thoroughly  disciplined;  nor  (if  in  course 

Of  the  revolving  world's  disturbances 

Cause  should  recur,  which  righteous  Heaven  avert  \ 

To  meet  such  trial)  from  their  spiritual  sires 

Degenerate;  who,  constrained  to  wield  the  sword 

Of  disputation,  shrunk  not,  though  assailed 

With  hostile  din,  and  combating  m  sight 

Of  anm  umpires,  partial  and  unjust; 

And  did,  thereafter,  bathe  their  hands  in  fire. 

So  to  declare  the  conscience  satisfied: 

Nor  for  their  bodies  would  accent  release; 

But,  blessing  God  and  praising  nim,  bequeathed 

With  their  last  breath,  from  out  the  smouldering  fl&me^ 

The  faith  which  they  by  diligence  had  earned. 

And  through  illuminating  grace  received,^ 

For  their  dear  countrymen,  and  all  mankind. 

0  high  example,  constancy  divine  ! 

Even  such  a  man  (inheriting  the  zeal 
And  from  the  sanctity  of  elder  times 
Not  deviating,-^  priest,  the  like  of  whom. 
If  multiplied,  and  in  their  stations  set. 
Would  0  er  the  bosom  of  a  joyful  land 
Spread  true  religion  and  her  ^nuine  frtiits) 
Before  me  stood  t\At  dsk^*,  otlV^V^  ^gcQ^in^ 
Fraught  witli  tiie  xdica  oi  moiXatoJc^ , 
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Exalting  tender  themes,  by  just  degrees 
To  lofty  raised;  and  to  the  highest,  last; 
The  head  and  mighty  paramount  of  truths ; 
Immortal  life,  in  never-fading  worlds, 
For  mortal  creatures,  conquered  and  secured. 

That  basis  laid,  those  principles  of  &ith 
Announced,  as  a  preparatory  act 
Of  reverence  to  the»spirit  of  the  place. 
The  Pastor  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  ground; 
Not,  as  before,  like  one  oppressed  with  awe, 
But  with  a  mild  and  social  cheerfulness  : 
Then  to  the  Solitary  turned  and  spake. 

"  At  mom  or  eve,  in  your  retired  domain, 
Perchance  jou  not  unfrequently  have  marked 
A  visitor,  intent  upon  the  task 
Of  prying,  low  and  high,  for  herbs  and  flowers; 
Too  delicate  employ,  as  would  appear. 
For  one  who,  thoush  of  drooping  mien,  had  yet 
From  nature's  kindliness  receiv^  a  frame 
Robust  as  ever  rural  labour  bred." 

The  Solitary  answered :  "  Such  a  form 
Full  well  I  recollect.    We  often  crossed 
Each  other's  j)ath;  but,  as  th'  intruder  seemed 
Fondly  to  prize  the  silence  which  he  kept. 
And  I  as  willingly  did  cherish  mine. 
We  met,  and  passed  like  shadows.    I  have  heard, 
From  my  ^ooa  host,  that  he  was  crazed  in  brain 
By  unrequited  love,  and  scaled  the  rooks. 
Dived  into  caves,  and  pierced  the  matted  woods. 
In  hope  to  find  some  virtuous  herb  of  power 
To  cure  his  malady  1 " 

The  Vicar  smiled, — 
"  Alas  1  before  to-morrow's  sim  g;oes  down, 
His  habitation  will  be  here:  for  mm 
That  open  grave  is  destined." 

*'Diedhetheii 
Ofpain  and  grief  V  the  Solitarv  asked; 
"  Believe  it  not — oh,  never  could  that  be ! " 

"  He  loved,"  the  Vicar  answered,  "deeply  loved. 
Loved  fondly,  trulv,  fervently  :  and  pined 
When  he  had  told  Ms  love,  and  sued  in  vain  : 
Rejected,  vea  repelled;  ana,  if  with  scorn 
Upon  the  haughty  maiden's  brow,  'tis  but 
A  high-prized  plume  which  female  beautv  wears. 
Thai  he  could  brook,  and  glory  in;  but  when 
The  tiding  came  that  she  whom  he  had  wooed 
Was  wedded  to  fenother,  and  his  heart 
Was  forced  to  rend  away  its  onlv  hone ; 
Then.  Pity  could  have  scarcely  founa  on  earth 
An  object  worthier  of  regajrd  than  he, 
In  the  transition  of  that  Dittex  Was. 
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Lost  was  she— lost !  nor  could  tiie  sufferer  say 
That  in  the  act  of  preference  he  had  been 
Unjustly  dealt  with;  but  the  maid  was  gone ! 
She,  whose  dear  name  with  unregarded  sighs 
He  long  had  blessed,  whose  ima^e  was  preserred- 
Shrined  in  his  breast  with  fond  idolatiy,^ 
Had  vanished  from  his  prospects  and  desires; 
Not  by  tnuislation  to  the  heavenly  choir 
Who  have  put  off  their  mortal  spoils— ah  no  ! 
She  lives  luiother's  wishes  to  complete,— 
'  Joj  be  their  lot,  and  happiness/ he  cried, — 
'His  lot  and  hers,  as  misery  is  mine  V 


II 


Such  was  that  strong  concussion  ;  but  the  man 
Who  trembled,  trunk  and  limbs,  like  some  huge  oak 
Bv  a  fierce  tempest  shaken,  soon  resumed 
The  steadfast  quiet  natural  to  a  mind 
Of  composition  gentle  and  sedate. 
And,  in  its  movements,  circumspect  and  slow. 
Of  rustic  parents  bred,  he  had  been  trained 
(So  prompted  their  aspiring  wish)  to  skill 
In  numbers,  and  tne  sedentary  art 
Of  penmanship, — with  pride  professed,  and  taught 
By  nis  endeavours  in  the  mountam  dales, 
liow,  those  sad  tidings  weighing  on  his  heart. 
To  books,  and  papers,  and  the  studious  desk, 
He  stoutly^  re-addressed  himself— resolved 
To  quell  his  pain,  and  enter  on  the  path 
Of  old  pursuits  with  keener  appetite 
And  closer  industry.     Of  what  ensued 
Within  his  soul  no  outward  sign  appeared. 
Till  a  betraying  sickliness  was  seen 
To  tinge  his  cheek;  and  through  his  frame  it  crept 
With  slow  mutation  unconoealable ; 
Such  universal  change  §s  autumn  makes 
In  the  fair  body  of  a  leafy  grove 
Discoloured,  then  divested.     'Tis  afiirmed 
Bv  poets  skilled  in  Nature's  secret  ways 
Tnat  Love  would  not  submit  to  be  controlled 
By  mastery:  and  the  good  man  lacked  not  friends 
Who  strove  t'  instil  this  truth  into  his  mind, 
A  mind  in  all  heart-mysteries  unversed. 
'  Go  to  the  hills,'  said  one,  '  remit  a  while 
This  baneful  diligence :  at  early  mom 
Court  the  fresh  air,  explore  tiie  heaths  and  woods  ; 
And,  leaving  it  to  others  to  foretell. 
By  CMsJculations  sage,  the  ebb  and  nov 
Of  tides,  and  when  the  moon  will  be  eclipsed. 
Do  you,  for  your  own  benefit,  construct 
A  calendar  of  flowers,  plucked  as  they  blow 
Where  health  abides,  and  cheerfulness  and  peace.' 
Th'  attempt  was  made ;  'tis  needless  to  report 
flow  hopelessly*^  but  VnnocfiiiCft  V^  «\xQiti%, 
And  an  entire  simpUcil^  oi  xd^^ 
A  thing  most  sacred  VntYie  eje  ol'BL«a^«a., 
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That  opens,  for  snch  snfferers,  relief 
Within  their  souls,  a  fount  of  grace  divine ; 
And  doth  commend  their  weakness  and  disease 
To  Nature's  care,  assisted  in  her  office 
By  all  the  elements  that  round  her  wait 
To  ffenerate,  to  preserye,  and  to  restore; 
Ana  b^  her  beautiful  array  of  forms 
Shedding  sweet  influence  O'om  above,  or  pure 
Delight  exhaling  from  the  ground  they  tread." 
"  Impute  it  not  t'  impatience,  if,*'  exclaimed 
The  Wanderer,  "  I  infer  that  he  was  h^ed 
By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed." 


(( 


You  do  not  err :  the  powers,  which  had  been  lost 
By  slow  de^rees>  were  gradually  regained; 
The  fluttering  nerves  composed;  the  beating  heart 
In  rest  established;  and  the  jarring  thoughts 
To  harmony  restored.    But  yon  dark  mould 
Will  cover  him  ;  in  height  of  strength — to  earth 
Hastily  smitten,  by  a  fever's  force  ; 
Tet  not  with  stroke  so  sudden  as  refused 
Time  to  look  back  with  tenderness  on  her 
Whom  he  had  loved  in  passion,  and  to  send 
Some  farewell  words;  and,  with  those  words,  a  prayer 
That,  from  his  dying  hand,  she  would  accept 
Of  mis  possessions,  tnat  which  most  he  prized, 
A  book,  upon  the  surface  of  whose  leaves 
Some  chosen  plants,  disposed  with  nicest  care. 
In  undecaying  beauty  were  preserved. 
Mute  re^ster,  to  him,  of  time  and  place, 
And  vanous  fluctuations  in  the  breast; 
To  her,  a  monument  of  faithful  love 
Conquered,  and  in  tranquillity  retained. 

"  Close  to  his  destined  habitation,  lies 
One  whose  endeavours  did  at  length  achieve 
A  victory  less  worthy  of  re^rd. 
Though  marvellous  in  its  kind.     A  place  exists 
High  in  these  mountains,  that  allured  a  band 
Of  Keen  adventurers  to  unite  their  pains. 
In  s^urch  of  treasure  there  by  nature  formed. 
And  there  concealed:  but  they  who  tried  were  foiled, 
And  all  desisted,  all,  save  him  alone ; 
Who  taking  counsel  of  his  own  dear  thoughts, 
And  trusting  only  to  his  own  weak  hands, 
Urged  unremittingly  the  stubborn  work, 
Unseconded,  nncountenanced  :  then,  as  time 
Passed  on,  while  still  his  lonely  eiSTorts  found 
No  recompense,  derided ;  and  at  length. 
By  many  pitied,  as  insane  of  mind  ; 
By  others  dreaded  as  the  luckless  thrall 
Of  subterranean  spirits,  feeding  hope 
By  various  mockery  of  sight  and  sound ; 
JSope,  ai%er  ho^y  encouraged  and  d^B^Tcrj^. 
— Bvit  when  the  lord  of  seasons  YioA  inaX^T^ 
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The  firoita  of  earth  through  space  of  twice  ten  yean, 

The  mountain's  entrails  offei^d  to  the  view 

Of  the  old  man,  and  to  his  trembling  grasp. 

His  bright,  his  long-deferred,  hb  dear  reward. 

Not  witn  more  transport  did  Columbus  greet 

A  world,  his  rich  discovery !    But  our  swain, 

A  very  hero  till  his  point  was  gained, 

ProTed  aU  unable  to  support  the  weight 

Of  prosperous  fortune.    On  the  fields  he  looked 

With  an  unsettled  liberty  of  thought. 

Of  schemes  and  wishes ;  in  the  daylight  walked 

Giddy  and  restless :  ever  and  anon 

Quaffed  in  his  gratitude  immoderate  cups ; 

And  tirulv  might  be  said  to  die  of  joy  1 

He  yanished ;  but  conspicuous  to  this  day 

The  path  remains  that  linked  his  cotta^e^oor 

To  the  mine's  mouth ;  a  long  and  slanting  track. 

Upon  the  rugeed  mountain's  stony  side. 

Worn  by  hb  oaily  visits  to  and  from 

The  darksome  centre  of  a  constant  hope. 

This  vesti^,  neither  force  of  beating  rain. 

Nor  the  vicissitudes  of  frost  and  thaw. 

Shall  cause  to  fade,  till  ages  pass  away; 

And  it  is  named,  in  memory  of  the  event. 

The  '  Path  of  Perseverance.'" 

"  Thou,  from  whom 
Man  has  his  strength,"  exclaimed  the  Wanderer,  "  oh  I- 
Do  thou  direct  it !    To  the  virtuous  ^jant 
The  penetrative  eye  whi(^  can  perceive 
In  tms  blind  world  the  guiding  vein  of  ho|>e. 
That,  like  this  labourer,  such  may  dig  their  way, 
'  Unshaken,  unseduced,  unterrined ;' 
Grant  to  the  wise  hU  firmness  of  resolve ! " 

"That  prayer  were  not  superfluous,"  said  the  Priest, 
'*  Amid  the  noblest  relics,  proudest  dust. 
That  Westminster,  for  Britain's  ^lory,  holds 
Within  the  bosom  of  her  awful  pile. 
Ambitiously  collected.    Yet  the  sigh. 
Which  wafte  that  prayer  to  heaven,  is  due  to  all. 
Wherever  laid,  who  living  fell  below 
Their  virtue's  humbler  mark  ;  a  sieh  of  potn 
If  to  the  opposite  extreme  they  sai^. 
How  would  you  pity  her  who  yonder  rests  ; 
Him,  further  off ;  the  pair,  who  here  are  laid ; 
But,  above  all,  that  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Whom  sight  of  this  green  hillock  to  my  mind 
Recalls  1    He  lived  not  till  his  locks  were  nipped 
By  seasonable  frost  of  age;  nor  died 
Before  his  temples,  prematurely  forced 
To  mix  the  manly  brown  with  silver  grey. 
Gave  obvious  ixtftaAoe  oi  l\x<b  sad  «Sec^ 
Produced,  wlien  \>)io\ia)[i^«aa  ioM^  \^^i^(v  mkqxv^ 
Th«  natural  crown  wnicki  «b«&  «»5fcx\«aRfe^«as^» 
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Gay,  Tolatile,  ingenions,  aaick  to  learn. 

And  prompt  to  exhibit  all  that  he  possessed 

Or  could  perform ;  a  zealous  actor,  hired 

Into  the  troop  of  mirth,  a  soldier — sworn 

Into  the  lists  of  gidd^r  enterprise — 

8uch  was  he;  yet,  as  if  withm  his  frame 

Two  several  souls  alternately  had  lodged. 

Two  sets  of  manners  could  the  youth  put  on ; 

And,  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage. 

Was  graceful,  when  it  pleased  him,  smooth  and  still 

Aa  the  mute  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream, 

Or,  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake. 

Anchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf. 

That  flutters  on  the  bough,  more  light  than  he : 

And  not  a  flower,  l^at  <ut>ops  in  the  green  shaae, 

More  winningly  reserred  1    If  ye  inquire 

How  such  consummate  el^ance  was  bred 

Amid  these  wilds ;  a  composition  framed 

Of  qualities  so  adverse— to  diffuse. 

Where'er  he  moved,  diversified  delight; 

A  simple  answer  may  suffice,  even  this, — 

'Twas  I^ature*s  will ;  who  sometimes  nndertakes^ 

For  the  reproof  of  human  vanity. 

Art  to  outstrip  in  her  peculiar  walk. 

Hence,  for  this  fovourite— lavishly  endowed 

With  personal  gifts,  and  bright  instinctive  Ivit,  \ 

While  both,  embelUshinff  each  other,  stood 

Tet  further  recommended  bv  the  charm 

Of  fine  demeanour,  and  by  dance  and  song. 

And  skill  in  letters,  every  fimcy  shaped 

Fair  expectations ;  nor,  when  to  the  world's 

Capacious  field  forth  went  the  adventurer,  there. 

Were  he  and  his  attainments  overlooked, 

Or  scantily  rewarded ;  but  all  hopes. 

Cherished  for  him,  he  suflered  to  depart, 

Like  blighted  buds ;  or  clouds  that  mimicked  land 

Before  the  sailor's  eye;  or  diamond  drops 

That  sparkling  decked  the  morning  grass ;  or  aught 

That  woA  attractive — and  hath  ceased  to  be ! 

— Tet  when  this  prodigal  returned,  the  rites 

Of  joyful  greeting  were  on  him  bestowed. 

Who,  by  humiliation  undeterred. 

Sought  for  his  weariness  a  place  of  rest 

Within  his  father's  gates.    Whence  came  he? — 

clothed 
In  tattered  garb,  from  hovels  where  abides 
Necessity,  the  stationary  host 
Of  vagrant  poverty;  from  rifted  bams. 
Where  no  one  dwells  but  the  wide-staring  owl 
And  the  owl's  prey;  none  permanently  house. 
But  many  harbour ;  from  these  haunts,  to  which 
.  He  had  descended  from  the  proud  saloon. 
He  atone,  the  ghost  of  beauty  and  oi\i^^. 
The  wreck  of  gaiety !    But  booh  Twved 
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In  strength,  in  power  refitted,  he  r^iewed 

His  suit  to  fortune;  and  she  smiled  again 

Upon  a  fickle  ingrate.    Thrice  he  rose. 

Thrice  sank  as  willingly.     For  he,  whose  nerves 

Were  nsed  to  thrill  with  pleasure,  while  his  voioe 

BofUy  accompanied  the  tnnef ul  harp, 

Ey  the  nice  nnger  of  £Bdr  ladies  touched. 

In  glittering  halls,  was  able  to  derive 

Not  less'enjoyment  from  an  abject  choice. 

Who  happier  for  the  moment  %  who  more  blithe 

Than  this  fsE^len  spirit  1  in  those  dreary  holds 

His  talents  lending  to  exalt  the  freaks 

Of  merry-making  beggars, — now,  proToked 

To  laughter  moltipli^  in  louder  peals 

By  his  malicious  wit ;  UieiL  all  enchained 

With  mute  astonishment,  themselves  to  see 

In  their  own  arts  outdone,  their  £une  eclipsed. 

As  by  the  very  presence  of  the  fiend 

Who  dictates  and  inspires  illusive  feats. 

For  knavish  purposes  1    The  city,  too 

(With  shame  I  speak  it),  to  her  guilty  bowers 

Allured  him,  sunk  so  low  in  self-respect 

As  there  to  linger,  there  to  eat  his  bread. 

Hired  minstrel  of  voluptuous  blandishment; 

Charming  the  air  with  skill  of  hand  or  voioe. 

Listen  who  would,  be  wrought  upon  who  mighty 

Sincerely  wretched  hearts,  or  falsely  gay. 

Truths  I  record  to  many  known,  for  such 

The  not  unfrequent  tenor  of  his  boast, 

In  ears  that  relished  the  report ;  but  all 

Was  from  his  parents  happily  concealed : 

Who  saw  enough  for  blame  and  pitying  love. 

They  also  were  permitted  to  receive 

His  last,  repentant  breath :  and  closed  his  eyes, 

No  more  to  open  on  that  irksome  world 

Where  he  had  long  existed  in  the  state 

Of  a  young  fowl  beneath  one  mother  hatched. 

Though  from  another  sprung  of  different  kind. 

Where  he  had  lived,  and  comd  not  cease  to  live. 

Distracted  in  propensity;  content 

With  neither  element  of  good  or  ill. 

And  yet  in  both  rejoicing ;  man  unblest; 

Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave. 

Till  his  deliverance,  when  mercy  znade  him 

One  with  himself,  and  one  with  those  who  sleep. " 


\ 


"  'Tis  strange,"  observed  the  Solitary,  "strange 
It  seems,  and  scarcely  less  than  pitiful^ 
That  in  a  land  where  charity  provides 
For  all  who  can  no  longer  feed  themselves, 
A  man  like  this  should  choose  to  bring  his  shame 
To  the  parental  door  *  and  with  his  sighs 
Infect  the  air  whicVi  Vve  Vi^Ait^V]  bx^aAhed 
In  happy  infancy.    B.e  coxvV^  laoV.  ^\xia, 
Whene  er  rejected,  "boNiraoe'et  ioxVoxu, 
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Througli  lack  of  converse;  no,  he  must  hare  found 
Abun&nt  exercise  for  thought  and  speech 
In  his  dividual  being,  self-reviewed, 
Self-catechised,  self-punished.     Some  there  are 
Who,  drawing  near  their  final  home,  and  much 
And  daily  longing  that  the  same  were  reached. 
Would  rather  shun  than  seek  the  fellowship 
Of  kindred  mould.     Such  haply  here  are  laid  1  '* 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Priest,  "  the  genius  of  our  hills— 
Who  seems,  by  these  stupendous liarriers  cast 
Round  his  domain,  desirous  not  alone 
To  keep  his  own,  but  also  to  exclude 
All  other  progeny— doth  sometimes  lure. 
Even  by  this  studied  depth  of  privacy. 
The  unhappy  alien  hopine  to  obtain 
Concealment,  or  seduced  dv  wish  to  find, 
In  place  from  outward  molestation  free, 
Helps  to  eternal  ease.     Of  many  such 
Gould  I  discourse;  but  as  their  stav  was  brief, 
So  their  departure  onl^  left  behind 
Fancies,  and  loose  conjectures.     Other  trace 
Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  fates. 
Meeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town. 
Whose  olue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far- winding  vale,  remained  as  friends 
True  to  their  choice;  and  gave  their  bones  in  trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge 
With  unescutcheoned  privacy  interred 
Far  &om  the  family  vault.     A  chieftain  one 
By  ri^ht  of  birth  ;  within  whose  spotless  breast 
Tne  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  burned : 
He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatience  hailed 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had  lost. 
Aroused  his  clan ;  and,  fighting  at  their  head. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavoured  to  prevent 
CuUoden's  fatal  overthrow.    Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled ;  and  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troubles  had  appeased,  he  sought  and  gained. 
For  his  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  English  ground. 

"  The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fixed  his  milder  loyalty,  and  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate 
There,  where  they  placed  them  who  in  conscience  prized 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings 
Whose  oath  had  virtue  to  protect  the  laud 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.     But  launch.  tSi'^  \»i.x)L 
On  the  distempered  flood  of-p\i\)Uc\\fe, 
And  cause  for  most  rare  triumph,  "will  w  V3qma» 

(269)  3Q 
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I(y  HP  te  of  keenest  eye  and  ateadieat  hand 
The  Btresm   that  bears  thee  forward,  prore  not   » 
Or  late,  a  peciloas  nuatei.    He,  who  oft. 
Under  the  bataemeiAB  uii.  «£bt\i^i<Mta 
That  round  his  manmoTi  CM*.  •.  idc^^jm. 
Had  moraliied  on  tiiui,  aoA  itME  Wtoiifc 
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Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied, 

Was  forced  to  vent  Bis  wisdom  with  a  sigh 

Heaved  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitterness. 

When  he  had  crushed  a  plentiful  estate 

By  ruinous  contest,  to  obtain  a  seat 

In  Briti^n's  senate.     Fruitless  was  th'  attempt ; 

And  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 

Continued  jjret  to  vibrate  on  his  ear, 

The  vanquished  Whig,  beneath  a  borrowed  name 

(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 

Haunted  him  with  sensations  of  disgust 

Which  he  was  glad  to  lose),  slunk  from  the  world 

To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravelled  wilds  ; 

In  which  tne  Scottish  laird  had  long  possessed 

An  undisturbed  abode.    Here,  then,  the^  met, 

Two  doughty  champions ;  flaming  Jacobite 

And  sullen  Hanoverian  !    You  might  think 

That  losses  and  vexations  less  severe 

Than  those  which  they  had  severally  sustained. 

Would  have  inclined  each  to  abate  ms  zeal 

For  his  ungrateful  cause;  no, — I  have  heard 

My  reverend  father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 

Of  that  small  town  encountering  thus,  the^  filled. 

Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife ; 

Plagued  with  uncharitable  thoughts  the  church, 

And  vexed  the  market-place.    But  in  the  breasts 

Of  these  opponents  naauallv  was  wrought, 

With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 

Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  their  days 

By  choice  were  spent  in  constant  fellowship ; 

And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 

Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  more. 

"  A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lengthened  walks 
This  church-yard  was.    And,  whether  they  had  come 
Treading  their  path  in  sympathv,  and  linked 
In  Bodal  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  J)re8erve  the  peace, 
One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway 
Over  Doth  minds,  when  they  awhile  had  marked 
The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  ground, 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air— the  spirit  of  hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity — that,  spuming 
The  field  of  selfish  difference  and  dispute, 
And  every  care  which  transitory  things. 
Earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  create. 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  forgetfulness. 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarred 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have  claimed. 
There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have  seen 
Their  courtly  figures,  seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favourite  resting-f^laioe. 
But,  as  the  remnant  of  the  \oiig-\\\«iL  twfc 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decaj, 
Tbejr,  with  joint  care,  determmea  to  ctwfc. 
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Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  which  should  stand 

For  public  use ;  and  also  might  surnve  ^ 

As  tneir  own  private  monument :  for  this 

Was  the  particular  spot  in  which  thejjr  wished 

(And  Heaven  was  pleased  to  accomplish  the  desire) 

That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 

So,  where  the  mouldered  tree  had  stood,  was  raised 

Ton  structure,  framing,  with  the  ascent  of  steps 

That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 

A  work  of  art,  more  sumptuous,  as  might  seem, 

Than  suits  this  place  ;  yet  built  in  no  proud  scorn 

Of  rustic  homeliness ;  they  only  aimed 

To  insure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 

Around  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 

The  shadow  falls,  to  note  tne  stealthy  hours. 

Winds  an  inscriptive  leeend."    At  these  words 

Thither  we  turned;  and  gathered  as  we  read. 

The  appropriate  sense,  in  Latin  numbers  couched : — 

"  Time  flies;  it  is  his  melancholy  task 

To  bring,  and  bear  away,  delusive  hopes. 

And  reproduce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 

But,  wnile  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied. 

Discerning  mortal,  do  thou  serve  the  will 

Of  Time's  eternal  Master,  and  that  peace. 

Which  the  world  wants,  shall  be  for  thee  confirmed  !  ** 

''  Smooth  verse,  inspired  by  no  unlettered  muse,'* 
Exclaimed  the  sceptic,  "and  the  strain  of  thought 
Accords  with  Nature's  language ;  the  soft  Toioe 
Of  yon  white  torrent  falline  down  the  rocks 
Speaks,  less  distinctly,  to  tne  same  effect. 
It,  then,  their  blended  influence  be  not  lost 
Upon  our  hearts — ^not  wholly  lost,  I  grant, 
Even  upon  mine — the  more  are  we  required 
To  feel  for  those  among  our  fellow-men. 
Who,  ofliering  no  obeisance  to  the  world. 
Are  yet  made  desperate  by  'too  quick  a  sense 
Of  constant  infelicity* — •ut  oflf 
From  peace,  like  exiles  on  some  barren  rock. 
Their  life*s  appointed  prison ;  not  more  free 
Than  sentinels,  between  two  armies  set. 
With  nothing  better,  in  the  chill  night  air. 
Than  their  own  thoughts  to  comfort  them.     Say  why 
That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chained] 
The  vulture — the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals.    Say  what  meant  the  woes 
By  Tantalus  entailed  upon  his  race. 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  \ 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths — 
Tremendous  truths  1  familiar  to  the  men 
Of  long-past  times;  nor  obsolete  in  ours. 
Ezchaiige  the  shepherd's  frock  of  native  grey 
For  robes  with  xegaX  p\xt^\ft  \:vq^\  <soiCT«tfv. 
The  crook  into  a  acfeiotTft  *,  ^p-^  \.Vi%y«ix^ 
Of  drcumBtance,  bi-hO.  \i«%  \*V^  \J»«^<i  m^"ifc 
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Shall  find  apt  subjects  for  her  highest  art. 
Amid  the  groves,  beneath  the  shadowy  hills. 
The  generations  are  prepared ;  the  pangs. 
The  internal  pangs  are  ready ;  the  dread  strife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will 
Struggling  in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny." 

"  Though/'  said  the  Priest,  in  answer,  "these  be  terms 
Which  a  dirine  philosophy  rejects, 
We,  whose  established  and  unfailing  trust 
Is  in  controlling  Providence,  admit 
That  through  ul  stations  human  life  abounds 
With  mysteries :  for  if  Faith  were  left  untried. 
How  could  the  might  that  lurks  within  her  then 
Be  shown  \  her  glorious  excellence — that  ranks 
Among  the  first  of  pow^s  and  virtues — proved  ? 
Our  system  is  not  mshioned  to  preclude 
That  sympathy  which  you  for  others  ask ; 
And  I  could  tell,  not  travelling  for  my  theme 
Beyond  the  limits  of  these  humble  graves. 
Of  stranee  disasters ;  but  I  pass  them  by. 
Loth  to  disturb  what  Heaven  hath  hushed  in  pe^e. 
Still  less,  far  less,  am  I  inclined  to  treat 
Of  man  degraded  in  his  Maker's  sight 
By  the  deformities  of  brutish  vice : 
For,  though  from  these  materitds  might  be  framed 
Harsh  portraiture,  in  which  a  vulgar  face 
And  a  coarse  outside  of  repulsive  fife 
And  unaffecting  manners  may  at  once 
Be  recognised  by  all — "    **  Ah !  do  not  think," 
The  Wanderer  somewhat  eagerly  exclaimed, 
"  Wish  could  be  ours  that  you,  for  such  poor  gain 
(Gain  shall  I  call  it  ?— gain  of  what  ? — ^for  whom  ?) 
Should  breathe  a  word  tending  to  violate 
Tour  own  pure  spirit.    Not  a  step  we  look  for 
In  slight  ot  that  forbearance  and  reserve 
Which  common  human-heartedness  inspires, 
And  mortal  ignorance  and  frailty  claim. 
Upon  this  sacred  ground,  if  nowhere  else." 

"  True,"  said  the  Solitary,  "  be  it  far 
From  us  to  infringe  the  laws  of  charity. 
Let  judgment  here  in  mercy  be  pronounced ; 
This,  self-respecting  Nature  prompts,  and  this 
Wisdom  enjoins;  but  if  the  tning  we  seek 
Be  genuine  knowledge,  bear  we  then  in  mind 
How,  from  his  lofty  throne,  the  sun  can  fling 
Colours  as  bright  on  exhalations  bred 
By  weedy  pMOol  or  pestilential  swamp, 
As  by  the  rivulet,  utparkling  where  it  runs, 
Or  the  pellucid  lake." 

"  Small  risk,"  said  I, 
''Ofeacii  iUaaion  do  we  here  incut*, 
Temptation  here  is  none  to  exceed  \^ve  \.ra\iVv\ 
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And  mantled  o'er  with  aboriginal  turf 

And  everlasting  flowers.     These  dalesmen  trnsi 

The  lingering  gleam  of  their  departed  lives 

To  oral  recoras  and  the  silent  heart : 

Depository  faithful  and  more  kind 

Than  fondest  epitaphs :  for,  if  it  fail. 

What  boots  the  sculptured  tomb  ?  And  who  can  blame 

Who  rather  would  not  envy,  men  that  feel 

This  mutual  confidence:  if  from  such  source 

The  practice  flow, — ^if  thence,  or  from  a  deep 

And  general  humility  in  death  1 

Nor  snould  I  much  condemn  it,  if  it  spring 

From  disregard  of  time's  destructive  power, 

As  only  capable  to  prey  on  things 

Of  earth,  and  human  nature's  mortal  part. 

"  Yet,  in  less  simple  districts,  where  we  see 
Stone  lift  its  foreheiui  emulous  of  stone 
In  courting  notice,  and  the  ground  all  paved 
With  commendations  of  departed  worth. 
Beading,  where'er  we  turn,  of  innocent  lives, 
Of  each  domestic  charity  fulfilled. 
And  sufferings  meekly  borne — I,  for  my  part, 
Though  with  the  silence  pleased  which  here  prevails, 
Among  those  fair  recitals  ako  range, 
Sooth^  by  the  natural  spirit  which  they  breathe. 
And,  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compassed  round 
WiUi  such  memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
That  'twas  no  momentary  happiness 
To  have  otm  inclosure  where  the  voice  that  spes^ks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard  ; 
Which  malice  may  not  enter ;  where  the  trace 
Of  evil  inclinations  is  unknown ; 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderly  unite 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude." 

"  Thus  sanctioned," 
The  Pastor  said,  "  I  willingly  confine 
My  narrative  to  subjects  that  excite 
Feelings  with  these  accordant ;  love,  esteem, 
And  admiration  ;  lifting  up  a  veil, 
A  sunbeam  introducing  among  hearts 
Retired  and  covert ;  so  that  ye  shall  have 
Clear  images  before  your  gladdened  eyes 
Of  Nature's  unambitious  underwood, 
And  flowers  that  prosper  in  the  shade.     And  when 
I  speak  of  such  among  my  flock  as  swerved 
Or  fell,  those  only  will  I  single  out  ^ 
Upon  whose  lapse,  or  error,  something  more 
Than  brotherly  forgiveness  may  attend  ; 
To  such  will  we  restrict  our  notioe,  else 
Better  my  tongue  were  mute.     A-ud.  'j^X.  XJftftx^  %xfe» 
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I  feel,  good  reasons  why  we  should  not  kare 

Wholly  nntraoed  a  more  forbidding  way. 

For  strength  to  perseyere  and  to  support. 

And  energy  to  conquer  and  repel. 

These  elements  of  virtue,  that  declare 

The  native  grandeur  of  the  human  soul, 

Are  ofttimes  not  unprofitably  shown 

In  tiie  penrerseneas  of  a  sel^sh  course : 

Truth  every  day  exemplified,  no  less 

In  the  grey  ootta^  by  the  murmuring  stream 

Than  tne  fantastic  conqueror's  roving  camp. 

Or  in  the  fsbctious  senate,  unappaDed, 

While  merciless  proscription  ebbs  and  flows. 

There,"  said  the  Vicar,  pointing  as  he  spake, 

"  A  woman  rests  in  peace :  surpassed  by  few 

In  power  of  mind,  and  eloquent  discourse. 

Tall  was  her  stature,  her  complexion  dark 

And  saturnine ;  her  port  erect,  her  head 

Not  absolutely  raisecC  as  if  to  hold 

Converse  with  heaven,  nor  yet  depressed  tow'rds  earth. 

But  in  projection  carried,  as  she  walked 

For  ever  musing.    Sunken  were  her  eyes : 

Wrinkled  and  furrowed  with  habitual  thought 

Was  her  broad  forehead ;  like  the  brow  of  one 

Whose  visual  nerve  riirinks  from  a  painful  ^are 

Of  overpowering  light. — While  yet  a  child. 

She,  'mid  the  humble  flowerets  of  the  vale. 

Towered  like  the  imperial  tiiistle,  not  unfurnished 

With  its  appropriate  grace,  yet  rather  framed 

To  be  admired,  than  coveted  and  loved. 

Even  at  that  age  she  ruled  as  sovereign  queen 

Among  her  playmates ;  else  their  simple  sports 

Had  wanted  power  to  occupy  a  mind 

Held  in  subjection  by  a  strong  control 

Of  studious  application,  self-imposed. 

Books  were  her  creditors ;  to  them  she  paid. 

With  pleasing,  anxious  eang^ucss,  the  hours 

Which  tiiey  exacted ;  were  it  time  allowed. 

Or  seized  upon  b^  stealth,  or  fiurly  won. 

By  stretch  of  industry  from  other  tasks. 

— Oh  1  pang  0^  sorrowful  regret  for  them 

Whom,  m  their  youth,  sweet  study  has  enthralled. 

That  they  have  lived,  for  harsher  servitude. 

Whether  in  soul,  in  body,  or  estate ! 

Such  doom  was  hers  ;  yet  nothing  could  subdue 

Her  keen  desire  of  knowledge,  or  efiOtoe 

Those  brighter  images,  by  books  impressed 

Upon  her  memory ;  futmully  as  sta^ 

That  occupy  their  places, — and,  though  oft 

Hidden  by  douda^  and  oft  bedunmedby  base, 

Are  not  to  be  extinguished,  or  impuied. 

k  "  Two  passions,  botb  de^jeuetste,  for  they  both 

\  Bnan  in  nonofUT,  siadtuSl^  oVAaimft^ 

f  fioIeoTer  her,  and  Texed  \icx  ^aoi^  >^«  \ 

An  nnreleiitiiig,  avaiicicnaft  \Jbii&, 
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And  a  itrange  tluraldom  of  mattrnal  lovei 
That  held  her  spirit,  in  its  own  despite, 
Bound  by  vexation,  and  regret,  and  scorn. 
Constrained  forgiveness,  and  relenting  vows, 
And  tears,  in  pride  suppressed,  in  shame  concealed, 
To  a  poor  dissolute  son,  her  only  child. 
Her  wedded  days  had  opened  with  mishap, 
Whence  dire  dependence.    What  could  she  perform 
To  shake  the  burthen  offl    Ah !  there  she  felt 
Indignantly,  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
Th'  Injustice  of  her  low  estate.    She  mused ; 
Resolved  ;  adhered  to  her  resolve  ;  her  heart 
Closed  by  degrees  to  charity ;  and,  thence 
Bxpecting  not  Heaven's  blessing^  placed  her  trust 
In  ceaseless  pains  and  parsimonious  care. 
Which  got,  and  sternly  hoarded  each  day's  gain. 

"  Thus  all  was  re-established,  and  a  pile 
Constructed,  that  sufficed  for  every  end. 
Save  the  contentment  of  the  builder's  mind ; 
A  mind  by  nature  indisposed  to  aught 
So  placid,  so  inactive,  as  content ; 
A  mind  intolerant  of  lasting  peace. 
And  cherishing  the  pang  which  it  deplored. 
Dread  life  of  conflict !  which  I  oft  compared 
To  the  agitation  of  a  brook  that  runs 
Down  rocky  mountains — buried  now  and  lost 
In  silent  pools,  unfathomably  deep ; — 
Now,  in  a  moment,  starting  forth  again 
With  violence,  and  proud  of  its  escape ; 
XTntil  it  sink  once  more,  by  slow  degrees. 
Or  instantly,  into  aa  dark  repose. 

"  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength. 
Of  life's  autumnal  season.    Shall  I  tell 
How  on  her  bed  of  death  the  matron  lay. 
To  Providence  submissive,  so  she  thought ; 
But  fretted,  vexed,  and  wrought  upon — almost 
To  anger,  by  the  malady  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  frame  with  unrelaxing  power, 
As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb. 
She  prayed,  she  moaned — ^her  husband's  sister  watched 
Her  drearv  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs ; 
And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 
Was  anguish  to  her  ears !    '  And  must  she  rule, 
This  was  the  dying  woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  '  and  must  she  rule  and  reign. 
Sole  mistress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone  ? 
Sit  by  my  fire — possess  what  I  possessed — 
Tend  what  I  tended,  calling  it  her  own ! ' 
Bnough— I  fi^r,  too  much.     Of  nobler  feeling 
Take  this  example.    One  autumnal  eve. 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  healtb  «sid.  %\x«Ek^V, 
/  vrefl  remember,  while  I  paaaedYiQi  ^oox. 
Muting  witii  loitering  step,  and  up'WMd,  «3% 
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Turned  tow'rds  the  planet  Jupiter  that  hung 

Above  the  centre  ^f  the  vale,  a  voice 

Ronaed  me — her  voice ;  it  said,  '  That  glorious  star 

In  its  untroubled  element,  will  shine 

As  now  it  shines,  when  we  are  laid  in  earth 

And  safe  from  iJI  our  sorrows.'    She  is  safe;, 

And  her  uncharitable  acts,  I  trust, 

And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  all  foreiv'n. 

Though  in  this  vale  remembered  wiui  deep  awe !  '* 

The  Vicar  paused ;  and  tow'rds  a  seat  advanced, 
A  long  stone  seat,  framed  in  the  church-yard  wall ; 
Part  under  shady  sycamore,  and  part 
Offering  a  place  of  rest,  in  pleasant  sunshine. 
Even  as  may  suit  the  comers,  old  or  young, 
Who  seek  the  house  of  worship,  while  the  bells 
Tet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  its  solitary  knell. 
To  this  commodious  resting-place  he  led  ; 
Wher^  by  his  side,  we  all  sate  down ;  and  there 
His  office,  uninvited,  he  resumed. 

"  As^  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  lamb 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter  from  the  winds  of  March, 
Screened  by  its  parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour ;  the  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself ;  an  infant  there  doth  re^, 
Tlie  sheltering  hillock  is  the  mother's  grave. 
If  mild  discourse,  and  manners  that  conferred 
A  natural  dignit^  on  humblest  rank; 
If  gladsome  spirits,  and  benignant  looks. 
That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  did  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do ; 
And  if  religious  tenderness  of  heart. 
Grieving  for  sin,  and  penitential  tears 
Shed  when  the  clouds  had  withered  and  disstained 
The  spotless  ether  of  a  maiden  life ; 
If  these  may  make  a  hallowed  spot  of  earth 
More  holy  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man ; 
Then,  on  that  mould,  a  sanctity  shall  brood, 
Till  the  stars  sicken  at  the  day  of  doom. 

''  Ah !  what  a  warning  for  a  thoughtless  man. 
Could  field  or  grove,  or  any  spot  of  earth. 
Show  to  his  eye  an  image  of  the  pangs 
Which  it  hath  witness^ — render  back  an  echo 
Of  the  sad  steps  by  which  it  hath  been  trod ! 
There,  by  her  innocent  baby's  precious  grave. 
Tea,  doubtless  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own, 
The  mother  oft  was  seen  to  stand,  or  kneel 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not ;  the  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  shower,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 
Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  ve%\A%<&M\> 
Upon  the  pathway,  oi\iet  mo\3iTrix]\\.x«8^\ 
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Nor  of  that  pace  with  which  she  ODoe  had  moved 
In  yirgin  fearlessness,  a  step  that  seemed 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountaons  wet  with  morning  dew, 
In  the  prime  hoar  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 
Serious  and  thoughtful  was  her  mind  ;  and  yet, 
By  reconcilement  exquisite  and  rare, 
The  form,  port,  motions,  of  this  cottage  ^rl 
Were  such  as  might  have  quickened  and  inspired 
A  Titian's  hand,  addressed  to  picture  forth 
Oread  or  Dryad  glancing  through  the  shade 
When  first  the  hunter's  startling  horn  is  heard 
Upon  the  golden  hills.     A  spreading  elm 
Stands  in  our  valley,  called  'the  Joyful  Tree;' 
An  elm  distinguished  by  that  festive  name. 
From  dateless  usage  which  our  peasants  hold 
Of  giving  welcome  to  the  first  of  May 
By  dances  round  its  trunk.     And  if  the  sky 
Permit,  like  honours,  dance  and  song,  are  paid 
To  the  Twelfth  Night,  beneath  the  frosty  stars 
Or  the  clear  moon.    The  c^ueen  of  these  gay  sports. 
If  not  in  beauty  yet  in  sprightly  air. 
Was  hapless  Ellen.    No  one  touched  the  ground 
So  deftly,  and  the  nicest  maiden's  locks 
Less  gracefully  were  braided ;  but  this  praise, 
Methinks,  would  better  suit  another  place. 

"  She  loved,  and  fondly  deemed  herself  beloved. 
The  road  is  dim,  the  current  unperceived, 
The  weakness  painfcd  and  most  pitiful. 
By  which  a  virtuous  woman,  in  pure  youth. 
May  be  delivered  to  distress  and^shame. 
Sucn  fate  was  hers.    The  last  time  Ellen  danced 
Among  her  equals  round  '  the  Joyful  Tree,' 
She  boi*e  a  secret  burthen  ;  and  udl  soon 
Was  left  to  tremble  for  a  breaking  vow, — 
Then,  to  bewail  a  sternly-broken  vow. 
Alone,  within  her  widowed  mother's  house. 
It  was  the  season  sweet  of  budding  leaves,. 
Of  days  advancinf^  tow'rds  their  utmost  length, 
And  small  birds  singing  to  their  happy  mates. 
Wild  is  the  music  of  the  autumnal  wind 
Among  the  faded  woods ;  but  these  blithe  notes 
Strike  the  deserted  to  the  heart :  I  speak 
Of  what  I  know,  and  what  we  feel  within. 
Beside  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  asn-tree  ;  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts,  and  annually  chants. 
At  mom  and  evening,  from  that  naked  perch, 
While  all  the  undergrove  is  thick  with  leaves, 
A  time-beguiling  ditt:^,  for  delight 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 
'  Ah  !  why,  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself. 
Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  plod^gji^ 
Acd  mature  that  is  kind  in  wouiaii*ft\>xeAaXk, 
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And  reason  that  in  man  is  wise  and  ^ood, 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  judge ; 

Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  human  life, 

To  keep  two  hearts  together  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  m  received,  while  that  poor  bird 

— O  come  and  hear  him !    Thou  who  hast  to  me 

Been  faitiiless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  creature. 

One  of  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 

%ie  universal  Parent,  how  he  sings* 

As  if  he  wished  the  firmament  of  neaven 

Should  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice 

Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love ; 

The  proclamation  that  he  makes,  how  far 

His  oarkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light ! ' 

"  Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  me 
Bepeated  without  loss  of  simple  phrase. 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  valentine, 
Bedropped  with  t^rs.    'Twill  please  you  to  be  told 
That,  studiously  withdrawing  from  the  eye 
Of  all  companionship,  the  sufferer  yet 
In  lonely  reading  found  a  meek  resource. 
How  thankful  for  the  warmth  of  summer  days, 
And  their  Ions  twilight ! — ^friendly  to  that  stealth 
With  which  she  slipped  into  the  cottage  bam. 
And  found  a  secret  oratory  there  ; 
Or,  in  the  garden,  pored  upon  her  book 
B^  the  last  lingering  help  of  open  skv. 
Till  the  dark  mght  dismissed  her  to  iier  bed. 
Thus  did  a  waking  fancy  sometimes  lose 
The  unconquerable  pang  of  despised  love. 

"  A  kindlier  passion  opened  on  het  soul 
When  that  poor  child  was  bom.    Upon  its  face 
She  looked  as  on  a  pure  and  spotless  gift 
Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  erief 
Or  dread  was  all  that  had  been  thought  of— joy 
Far  sweeter  than  bewildered  traveller  feels 
Upon  a  perilous  waste,  where  all  night  long 
Through  darkness  he  hath  toiled  and  fearfol  storm^ 
When  he  beholds  the  first  pale  speck  serene 
Of  day-spring  in  the  gloomy  east  revealed, 
And  gjreets  it  with  thanks|;iving.     '  Till  this  hour,' 
Thus  in  her  mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
*  There  was  a  stony  region  in  my  heart : 
But  He,  at  whose  command  the  parchdd  rock 
Was  smitten,  and  poured  forth  a  quenching  stream. 
Hath  softened  that  obduracy,  and  made 
(Jnlooked'for  gladness  in  \lbfi  ^eaeiX.  ^W^^ 
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My  infant !  and  for  that  good  mother  dear, 
Wno  bore  me,  and  hath  prayed  for  me  in  vain  ; 
Yet  not  in  rain, — it  shall  not  be  in  rain.' 
She  spake,  nor  was  the  assurance  anfulfilled, 
And  if  heart-rending  thoughts  would  oft  return, 
They  staved  not  long.    The  blameless  inflEtnt  grew ; 
The  child  whom  Ellen  and  her  mother  loved 
They  soon  were  proud  of :  tended  it  and  nursed, 
A  soothing  comforter,  although  forlorn  ; 
Like  a  poor  singing-bird  from  distant  lands  ; 
Or  a  choice  shrub,  which  he  who  passes  by 
With  vacant  mind,  not  seldom  may  observe 
Fair  flowering  in  a  thinly-peopled  house, 
Whose  window,  somewhat  sadly,  it  adorns. 

"  Through  four  months*  space  the  in&nt  drew  its  food 
Prom  the  maternal  breast :  then  scruples  rose ; 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and  crossed 
The  sweet  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lajr  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent  willing  to  forget 
Their  slender  means :  so,  to  that  parent's  cart 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home, 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  foster-mother's  office. 

"  'Tis,  perchance. 
Unknown  to  vou  that  in  these  simple  vales 
The  natural  deling  of  equalit^r 
Is  by  domestic  service  unimpaired ; 
Tet,  though  such  service  be,  with  us,  removed 
From  sonde  of  degradation,  not  the  less 
The  ungentle  mind  can  easily  find  means 
To  impose  severe  restraints  and  laws  unjust : 
Which  hapless  Ellen  no^was  doomed  to  feeL 

"  In  selfish  blindness,  for  I  will  not  say 
In  naked  and  deliberate  cruelty. 
The  pair,  whose  infant  she  was  bound  to  nurse, 
Forbad  her  all  communion  with  her  own. 
They  argued  that  such  meeting  would  disturb 
The  mother's  mind,  distract  her  thoughts,  an<i  thus 
Unfit  her  for  her  duty ;  in  which  dread. 
Week  after  week,  the  mandate  was  enforced. 
So  near  !  yet  not  allowed,  upon  that  sight 
To  fix  her  eyes — alas !  'twas  hai-d  to  bear ! 
But  worse  affliction  must  be  borne — far  worse ! 
For  'tis  Heaven's  will,  that,  after  a  disease 
Begun  and  ended  witlun  three  days'  space, 
Uer  child  should  die  ;  as  Ellen  now  exclaimed* 
Her  own,  deserted  child  1    Once,  (mly  onoe» 
She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady ; 
And,  on  the  burial-day,  could  scarcely  gain 
Permission  to  attend  its  o\>8eicvQ\<M. 
She  reached  the  house— laat  oi  >^  iQB»ii^NaB%^^\ 
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And  some  one,  as  she  entered,  having  chanced 
To  oree  unthinkingly  their  promp  departure, 
'  NayP  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 
Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 
'  Nay,  ye  must  wait  my  time ! '  and  down  Rhe  sate, 
And  by  the  unclosed  coffin  kept  her  seat. 
Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping 
Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  child. 
Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

"  Ton  see  the  infant's  grave ;  and  to  this  spot 
The  mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  th^  errand,  urged  her  stens ; 
Hither  she  came ;  and  here  she  stood,  or  Knelt 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magdalene ! 
So  call  her ;  for  not  only  she  bewailed 
A  mother's  loss,  but  mourned  in  bitterness 
Her  own  transgression  ;  penitent  sincere 
As  ever  raised  to  Heaven  a  streaming  eye. 
At  length  the  parents  of  the  foster-child. 
Noting  that  in  despite  of  their  commands. 
She  still  renewed,  and  could  not  but  renew, 
Those  visitations,  ceased  to  send  her  forth  ; 
Or,  to  the  garden's  narrow  bounds  confined. 
I  &iled  not  to  remind  them  that  they  erred ; 
For  holy  Nature  might  not  thus  be  crossed. 
Thus  wronged  in  woman's  breast :  in  vain  I  pleaded  : 
But  the  gteen  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapped^ 
And  the  flower  drooped  ;  as  ever^  one  could  see. 
It  hung  its  head  in  mortal  languishment. 
Aided  by  this  appearance,  I  at  length 
Prevailed ;  and,  irom  those  bonds  released,  she  went 
Home  to  her  mother's  house.     The  youth  was  fled  ; 
The  rash  betrayer  could  not  face  the  shame 
Or  sorrow  which  his  senseless  guilt  had  caused  ; 
And  little  would  his  presence,  or  proof  given 
Of  a  relenting  soul,  have  now  availed  ; 
For,  like  a  shadow,  he  was  past  away 
From  Ellen's  thoughts  ;  haa  perished  to  her  mind 
For  all  concerns  of  fear,  or  hope,  or  love, 
Save  only  those  which  to  their  common  shame. 
And  to  his  moral  being,  appertained. 
Hope  from  that  quarter  would,  I  know,  have  brought 
A  heavenly  comfort :  there  she  recognised 
An  unrelaxing  bond,  a  mutual  need  ; 
There,  and,  as  seemed,  there  only.     She  had  raised. 
Her  fond  maternal  heart  had  built,  a  nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge  ; 
That  work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away,  and  now  her  spirit  longed 
For  its  last  flight  to  heaven's  security. 
The  bodily  frame  was  wasted  day  by  day ; 
Meanwhile,  Telmc^TuaVim^  «.\\.  o\>Vv«t  <:ax^%, 
Her  mind  sbe  atncWy  tuloxe^  \ft  ^Ti^  Y^aRfe 
A  nd  pleasure  in  endwTWioa.    lA.xxs^  wv^  nJciwv^j^.^ 
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And  much  she  read,  and  brooded  feelingly 

Upon  her  own  unworthlness.    To  me, 

As  to  a  spiritual  comforter  and  friend. 

Her  heart  she  opened,  and  no  pains  were  spared 

To  mitigate,  as  gently  as  I  could. 

The  stin^  of  self-reproach  with  healing  words. 

Meek  samt — through  patience  glorified  on  earth 

In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sat, 

The  ghastly  £Etce  of  cold  decay  put  on 

A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appeared  divine ! 

May  I  not  mention,  that,  within  these  walls, 

In  due  observance  of  her  pious  wish. 

The  congregation  joined  with  me  in  prayer 

For  her  soul's  good  1   Nor  was  that  office  vain. 

Much  did  she  suffer ;  but  if  any  friend. 

Beholding  her  condition,  at  the.  sight 

Gave  way  to  words  of  pity  or  complaint, 

She  stilled  them  with  a  prompt  reproof,  and  said  : 

*  He  who  afflicts  me  knows  what  I  can  bear. 

And  when  I  fail,  and  can  endure  no  more. 

Will  mercifully  take  me  to  Himself.' 

So,  through  the  cloud  of  death  her  spirit  passed 

Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love 

Where  injunr  cannot  come :  and  here  is  laid 

The  mortal  body  by  her  infant's  side." 

The  Vicar  ceased,  and  downcast  looks  made  known 
That  each  had  listened  with  his  inmost  heart. 
For  me,  the  emotion  scarcely  was  less  strong 
Or  less  benign  than  that  which  I  had  felt 
When,  seat^  near  my  venerable  friend. 
Beneath  those  shady  elms,  from  him  I  heard 
The  story  that  retraced  the  slow  decline 
Of  Margaret  sinkine  on  the  lonely  heath. 
With  the  neglected  nouse  in  whiim  she  dwelt. 
I  noted  that  the  Solitary's  cheek 
Confessed  the  power  of  nature.    Pleased,  though  sad, 
More  pleased  than  sad,  the  grey-haired  Wanderer 

sate. 
Thanks  to  his  pure  imaginative  soul. 
Capacious  and  serene ;  his  blameless  life, 
His  knowledge,  wisdom,  love  of  truth,  and  love 
Of  human  kind  !    He  was  it  who  first  broke 
The  pensive  silence,  saying,  "  Blest  are  they 
Whose  sorrow  rather  is  to  suffer  wrong 
Than  to  do  wrong,  although  titemselves  have  erred. 
This  tale  gives  proof  that  Heaven  most  gently  deals 
With  such  in  their  affliction.     Ellen's  fate. 
Her  tender  spirit,  and  her  contrite  heart. 
Call  to  my  mmd  dark  hints  which  I  have  heard 
(H  one  who  died  within  this  vale,  by  doom 
Heavier,  as  his  offence  was  heavier  far. 
Where,  sir,  I  pray  you,,  where  are  laid  the  bones 
Oi  Wilfred  A  rmath  waite  VV  TVie  N  \(»iX  w\wi  «^  \~ 
"In  that  green  nook,  close  by  \i\ie  c\ix«5^-i«c^  v*'a5\^ 
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Beneath  yon  hawthorn,  planted  by  myself 

In  memory  and  for  wammg,  and  in  gien 

Of  sweetness,  where  dire  anguish  had  been  known. 

Of  reconcilement  after  deep  offence, 

There  doth  he  lie.    In  this,  his  native  Tale, 

He  owned  and  tilled  a  little  plot  of  land ; 

Here,  with  his  consort  and  his  children  saw 

Days  that  were  seldom  crossed  by  petty  strife,  ^ 

Tears  safe  from  lai^  misfortune ;  and  maintoined 

That  course  which  minds,  of  insight  not  too  keen. 

Might  look  on  with  entire  oomplwsency. 

Tet,  in  himself  and  near  him,  there  were  faults 

At  work  to  undermine  his  happy  state 

By  sure,  though  tardy,  progress.    Actiye,  prompt. 

And  lively  was  the  housewue  ;  in  the  vale 

None  more  industrious ;  but  her  industry, 

Ill-judged,  full  oft,  and  specious,  tended  more 

To  splendid  neatness,  to  a  showy,  trim. 

And  overlaboured  purity  of  house, 

Than  to  substantial  thrm.    He,  on  his  part, 

Generous  and  easy-minded,  was  not  free 

From  carelessness ;  and  thus,  in  lapse  of  time, 

These  joint  infirmities  induced  decay 

Of  worldly  substance ;  and  distress  of  mind, 

That  to  a  thoughtful  man  was  hard  to  shun, 

And  which  he  could  not  cure.     A  blooming  girl 

Served  in  the  house,  a  favourite  that  had  grown 

Beneath  his  eye,  encouraged  by  his  care. 

Poor  now  in  tranquil  pleasure,  he  gave  way 

To  thoughts  of  troubled  pleasure  ;  ne  became 

A  lawless  suitor  to  the  maid ;  uid  she 

Yielded  unworthily.     Unhappy  man ! 

That  which  he  had  been  weak  enough  to  do 

Was  misery  in  remembrance ;  he  was  stung, 

Stun^  by  ms  inward  thoughts,  and  by  the  smiles 

Of  wife  and  children  stung  to  agony. 

Wretched  at  home,  he  gained  no  peace  abroad  ; 

Banged  through  the  mountains,  slept  upon  the  eai-th. 

Asked  comfort  of  the  open  air,  and  found 

No  quiet  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

No  pleasure  in  the  beauty  of  the  day. 

His  flock  he  slighted ;  his  paternal  fields 

Became  a  clog  to  him,  whose  spirit  wished 

To  fly — but  whither  1    And  this  gracious  church. 

That  wears  a  look  so  full  of  peace  and  hope 

And  love,  benignant  mother  of  the  vale. 

How  fair  amid  her  brood  of  cottages  ! 

She  was  to  him  a  sickness  and  reproach. 

Much  to  the  last  remained  unknown  j  but  this 

Is  sure,  that  through  remorse  and  gnef  he  died ; 

Though  pitied  among  men,  absolved  by  God. 

He  could  not  find  foi^veness  in  himself ; 

Nor  could  endure  \*\i^  -sveigj^^t  ^iVida  own  shame. 

"  Here  rests  a  moWiiet.    "BxvX.  ItomVct  \  Wvcv.^ 
And  from  her  g;rave,    ^ft\io\di— tk^^^^^J^tv^^, 
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Which,  stretching  boldly  from  the  mountain  side, 

Carries  into  the  centre  of  the  vale 

Its  rocks  and  woods— the  cottage  where  she  dwelt ; 

And  where  yet  dwells  her  faithful  partner,  left 

(Pull  eight  years  past)  the  solitary  prop 

Of  many  helpless  children.    I  b^n 

With  words  which  might  be  prelude  to  a  tale 

Of  sopow  and  dejection  :  but  I  feel 

No  sadness,  when  I  think  of  what  mine  eyes 

See  daily  in  that  happy  family. 

Bright  garland  form  they  for  the  pensive  brow 

Of  their  nndroopine  f&ther's  widowhood. 

Those  six  fetir  daugnters,  budding  yet — not  one, 

Not  one  of  all  the  band,  a  full-blown  flower. 

Depressed  and  desolate  of  soul,  as  once 

That  &ther  was,  and  filled  with  anxious  fear. 

Now  by  experience  taught,  he  stands  assured, 

That  Ghod,  who  takes  away,  yet  takes  not  half 

Of  what  he  seems  to  take ;  or  gives  it  back, 

Not  to  our  prayer,  but  far  beyond  our  prayer  ; 

He  j^ives  it— the  boon  nroduce  of  a  soil 

Which  our  endeavours  have  refused  to  till, 

And  hope  hath  never  watered.   The  abode 

Whose  grateful  owner  can  attest  these  truths. 

Even  were  the  object  nearer  to  our  sight, 

Would  seem  in  no  distinction  to  surpass 

The  rudest  habitations.     Te  might  think 

That  it  had  sprung  self-raised  from  earth,  or  grown 

Out  of  the  livmg  rock,  to  be  adorned 

By  nature  only  ;  but,  if  thither  led. 

Ye  would  discover,  then,  a  studious  work 

Of  many  fancies  prompting  many  hands. 

Brought  from  the  woods,  tne  honevsuckle  twines 

Around  the  porch,  and  seems,  in  tnat  trim  place, 

A  plant  no  longer  wild ;  the  cultured  rose 

There  blossoms,  strong  in  health,  and  will  be  soon 

Roof-high ;  the  wild  pink  crowns  the  garden  wall, 

And  with  the  flowers  are  intermingledf  stones 

Sparry  and  bright,  the  scatterings  of  the  hills. 

These  ornaments  that  fade  not  with  the  year, 

A  hardy  girl  continues  to  provide ; 

Who,  mounting  fearlessly  the  rocky  heights, 

Her  father's  prompt  attendant,  does  for  him 

All  that  a  boy  could  do — but  with  delight 

More  keen,  and  prouder  daring ;  yet  hath  she 

Within  the  garden,  like  the  rest,  a  bed 

For  her  own  flowers  and  favourite  herbs — a  space 

By  sacred  charter  holden,  for  her  use. 

These,  and  whatever  else  the  garden  bears 

Of  fruit  or  flower,  permission  asked  or  not, 

I  freely  gather ;  and  my  leisure  draws 

A  not  unfrequent  pastime  from  the  sight 

Of  the  bees  murmuring  round  their  Ah«UAt«l  ViVraik  j 

In  that  enclosure  i  while  the  monnXAUi.  riXV,  J 

That  Bparkling  thrids  the  rocka,  &,\.\.\ine&\cA  tciuA  M 

(209)  Qi 
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To  the  piii«  C0Dre«  of  hnman  life,  wfaick  there 
FloHB  on  in  solitude  bum  year  to  jent. 
But  Bt  the  cloBiDg  in  of  Di^bt,  then  iDOet 
This  dwelling  cbarmB  ma.     Covered  by  the  gloom. 
Then,  in  toy  vslka,  I  oilentinieii  stop  ahart 
n?ha  conld  refrain  ?]  and  feed  hj  BUaiHi  m;  eight 
With  prospect  of  the  company  witiiin, 
Laid  open  through  the  blaiing  windav; — Ibeie 
I  Bee  the  eideat  dan^hter  at  her  wheel 
Spinning  amain,  aa  if  to  overtake 
The  never-halting  time  ;  or,  in  her  tnra. 
Teaching  some  novice  of  the  nalcrhDod 
That  sicil]  in  this,  or  other  honsehold  work, 
Vhich,  from  her  father's  hononred  hand,  herself. 
While  she  was  f  et  a  little  one,  had  learned. 
Mild  Qian  !  he  ib  not  gay,  but  they  are  gay  ; 
And  the  whole  houae  seema  filled  with  gaiety. 
Thrice  happy,  then,  the  mother  may  be  deemed. 
The  wife,  who  reala  beneath  that  turf,  from  which 
I  turned,  that  ye  in  mind  might  witoen  where 
And  how  her  apirit  yet  anrvivea  on  earth  1 

"  The  neit  three  ridees— thoae  upon  the  left- 
Bf  cloae  cODUectioD  with  our  preaenC  (honght, 
Tempt  me  to  add,  in  praise  of  humble  worth. 
Their  brief  and  unobtmaivo  hiatory. 
One  hillock,  ye  may  note,  ia  email  and  low. 
Bunk  almost  to  a  level  with  the  plain 
By  weight  of  time  ;  the  others,  nndepreased. 
Are  bold  and  sweUine.    Ibere  &  hiuband  sleeps 
Deposited,  in  pions  eorfiiente 
Of  glorioM  raamrecfiQB  ■«\t\i  ftus  l^w.. 
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Near  the  loved  i)artner  of  his  early  days  ; 

And,  in  the  bosom  of  that  family  mould, 

A  second  wife  is  gathered  to  his  side  ; 

The  approved  assistant  of  an  arduous  course 

From  his  mid-noon  of  manhood  to  old  age  ! 

He  also  of  his  mate  deprived,  was  left 

Alone — 'mid  many  children ;  one  a  babe 

Orphaned  as  soon  as  born.    Alas  !  'tis  not 

In  course  of  nature  that  a  father's  wing 

Should  warm  these  little  ones ;  and  can  he  feed  ? 

That  was  a  thought  of  agony  more  keen. 

For,  hand  in  hand  with  tieath,  by  strange  mishap 

And  chance  encounter  on  their  diverse  road. 

The  ghastlier  shape  of  povertv  had  entered 

Into  that  house,  unfeared  and  unforeseen. 

He  had  stepped  forth  in  time  of  urgent  need. 

The  generous  surety  of  a  friend  ;  and  now 

The  widowed  father  found  that  all  his  rights 

In  his  paternal  fields  were  undermined  : 

Landless  he  was  and  penniless.    The  dews 

Of  night  and  mom,  tnat  wet  the  mountain  sides, 

The  bright  stars  twinkling  on  their  dusky  tops. 

Were  conscious  of  the  pain  that  drove  him  forth 

From  his  own  door,  he  knew  not  when  to  range — 

He  knew  not  where ;  distracted  was  his  brain. 

His  heart  was  cloven  ;  and  full  oft  he  prayed, 

In  blind  despair,  that  God  would  take  them  all. 

— But  suddenly,  as  if  in  one  kind  moment 

To  encourage  and  reprove,  a  gleam  of  light 

Broke  from  the  very  bosom  of  that  doud 

Which  darkened  the  whole  prospect  of  his  days. 

For  he,  who  now  possessed  the  joyless  right 

To  force  the  bondsman  from  his  house  and  lands, 

In  pity,  and  by  admiration  urged 

Of  his  unmurmuring  and  considerate  mind. 

Meekly  submissive  to  the  law's  decree. 

Lightened  the  penalty  with  liberal  hand. 

The  desolate  father  raised  his  head^  and  looked 

On  the  wide  world  in  hope.    Within  these  walls, 

In  course  of  time  was  solemnized  the  vow 

Whereby  a  virtuous  woman,  of  grave  years 

And  of  prudential  habits,  undertook 

The  sacred  office  of  a  wife  to  him, 

Of  mother  to  his  helpless  family. 

Nor  did  she  fail — in  nothing  did  she  fail. 

Through  various  exercise  of  twice  ten  years, 

Save  in  some  partial  fondness  for  that  child 

Which  at  the  oirth  she  had  received,  the  babe 

Whose  heart  had  known  no  mother  but  herselfl 

— By  mutual  efforts,  by  united  hopes, 

By  dailv-growing  help  of  boy  and  girl, 

Trained  early  to  participate  that  zeal 

Of  indastr7>  which  mns  before  t\\e  da]} 

And  lingerB  after  it  *  b^  &tTOBg  Tegtcmt 

Of  an  economy  wliidi  did  not  chock 
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The  heart's  more  generous  motions  tow'rds  themselvea 
Or  to  their  neighbours  :  and  by  trust  in  Grod. 
This  pair  insensibly  suodued  the  fears 
And  troubles  that  beset  their  life :  and  thus 
Did  the  good  father  and  his  second  mate 
Redeem  at  length  their  plot  of  smiling  fields. 
These,  at  this  day,  the  eldest  son  retains : 
The  younger  offspring,  through  the  busy  world, 
Have  all  been  scattered  wide,  b;^  various  fates; 
But  each  departed  from  the  native  vale. 
In  beauty  flourishing,  and  moral  worth  t" 
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Continued. 

Imprarion  of  thaw  naxntlrm  apon  the  anthor*!  mind— Futor  litTltad  to  gir*  Mooont  of 
ootain  grarw  tbmt  ll«  apart— Glergymui  and  hli  fkmiljr— Fortunate  Influeneo  of  chaoft 
•r  dtuation— Aetiritj  in  extreme  old  age — Anotlier  clergyman,  a  ebaraetor  of  reeolaM 
virtue— Lamentationi  orer  mis-directed  applauae— Instance  of  lea  exalted  excellence  in 
adeaf  nan— Elerated  cbaraeterof  a  blind  man— B«flectlon  upon  blindnew— Interrupted 
hf  a  peaaaht  who  paaiea— Hli  animal  eheerfulneae  and  carelew  viracitj- He  oeeasloui  • 
dtgreiiion  on  the  all  of  beautlftil  and  Intereiting  trace  A  female  infimt^a  graTC ;  Joj 
at  Bcr  birth ;  aorrov  at  her  departure— A  youthful  peaaant— His  patriotic  enthusiaam— 
DuKinguiahed  qualitiee— And  untimelj  death— Exultation  of  the  wanderer,  aa  a  patriot, 
bi  thia  picture— SoUtarj  how  affected— Monument  of  a  knight— Traditiona  eonceming 
hira— Peroration  of  the  Wanderer  on  the  tranaitorineaa  of  things  and  the  verolutioiiB 
aude^— Hinta  at  hia  own  past  calling— Thanka  the  pastor. 

While  thus  from  theme  to  theme  the  historian 

passed, 
The  words  he  uttered,  and  the  scene  that  lay 
Before  our  eyes,  awakened  in  my  mind 
Vivid  remembrance  of  those  long-past  hours. 
When,  in  the  hollow  of  some  shadow]]^  vale 
(What  time  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun 
Lay  beautiful  on  Snowdon's  craggy  top, 
On  Cader  Idris,  or  huge  Fenmanmaur), 
A  wandering  youth,  I  listened  with  delight 
To  pastoral  melody  or  warlike  air, 
Drawn  from  the  chords  of  the  ancient  British  harp 
By  some  accomplished  master  ;  while  he  sate 
Amid  the  quiet  of  the  green  recess. 
And  there  did  inexhaustibly  dispense 
An  interchange  of  soft  or  solemn  tunes, 
^tender  ot  blithe  ;  now,  as  the  varying^mood 
Of  his  own  spirit  urged, — ^now,  as  a  voice 
From  youth  or  maiden,  or  some  honoured  chifef 
Of  his  compatriot  v\\\a%«ta  ^?y.V\«wv^ 
Around  him,  dxiiiViBS^^^^^'"^'^'*®^^'^^ 
Of  the  time-baUo^ed  m™tT^^«?^  ''^^^^  c*  w«.« 
For  their  beart'a  ease  ox  ^Xeasvo^.    ^^J«Mi^  ^^-m^ 
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Were  theT,  to  seize  and  oconpy  the  sense  ; 
But  to  a  higher  mark  than  song  can  reach 
Bose  this  pure  eloquence.     And,  when  the  stream 
Which  overflowed  the  sonl  was  passed  away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left. 
Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory,  ima^  and  precious  thoughts, 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 


tt 


These  srassy  heaps  He  amicably  close," 
Said  I,  "  like  surges  heaving  in  the  wind 
Upon  the  surfiEUse  of  a  mountain  pool : 
Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  yonaer  we  behold 
Five  graves,  and  only  five,  that  lie  apart, 
Unsociable  company  and  sad  ; 
And,  furthermore,  appearing  to  encroach 
On  the  smooth  playground  of  the  village  school  1 
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The  Vicar  answered  :  "  No  disdainful  pride 
In  them  who  rest  beneath,  nor  any  course 
Of  strange  or  tragic  accident,  hath  helped 
To  place  those  hillocks  in  that  lonely  ^ise. 
^Once  more  look  forth,  and  follow  with  your  eyes 
The  length  of  road  which  from  yon  mountain's  base 
Through  bare  enclosures  stretches,  till  its  line 
Is  lost  among  a  little  tuft  of  trees ; 
Then,  re-appearing  in  a  moment,  quits 
The  cultured  fields,  and  up  the  heathy  waste. 
Mounts,  as  you  see,  in  mazes  serpentine. 
Towards  an  easv  outlet  of  the  vale. 
That  little  shaay  s^ot,  that  sylvan  tuft. 
By  which  the  read  is  hidden,  also  hides 
A  cottage  from  our  view  ;  though  I  discern 
(Ye  Bcarcelv  can)  amid  its  sheltering  trees 
The  smokeless  chimney-top.    All  unembowered 
And  naked  stood  that  lowly  parsonage 
(For  such  in  truth  it  is,  and  appertams 
To  a  small  chapel  in  the  vale  beyond) 
When  hither  came  its  last  inhabitant. 
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Rough  and  forbidding  were  the  choicest  roads 
By  which  our  northern  wilds  could  then  be  crossed  ; 
And  into  most  of  these  secluded  vales 
Was  no  access  for  wain,  heavy  or  light. 
Soj  at  his  dwelling-place  the  priest  arrived 
With  store  of  household  goods,  in  panniers  slung 
On  sturdy  horses  graced  with  iinghng  bells, 
And  on  the  back  of  more  ignoble  beast. 
That,  with  like  burthen  of  effects  most  prized 
Or  easiest  carried,  closed  the  motley  tram. 
Young  was  I  then,  a  school-boy  of  eight  years  ; 
But  still,  methinks,  I  see  them  as  they  passed 
In  order,  drawing  tow'rds  their  wishi^-Cot  Vioi&ft. 
— Rocked  by  the  motion  of  a  trusby  siaift 
Two  ruddy  children  hung,  a  weVl-poVafe^  tt€\^\.% 
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Each  in  his  basket  nodding  drowsily ; 

Their  bonnets,  I  remember,  wreathed  with  flowei's. 

Which  told  that  'twas  the  pleasant  month  of  Jond  ; 

And,  close  behind,  the  comely  matron  rode, 

A  woman  of  soft  speech  and  gracious  smile. 

And  with  a  lady's  mien. — From  far  they  came, 

Even  from  Northumbrian  hUls ;  yet  theirs  had  been 

A  merrf  journey,  rich  in  pastime,  cheered 

By  music,  prank,  and  laughter-stirring  jest ; 

And  freak  put  on,  and  arch  word  dropped,  to  swell 

The  doud  of  fancy  and  uncouth  surmise 

That  gathered  round  the  slowlv-moving  train. 

*  Whence  do  they  cornel  and  with  what  errand  charged  \ 

Belong  they  to  the  fortune-telling  tribe 

Who  pitch  their  tents  beneath  the  green-wood  tree  \ 

Or  are  they  strollers,  furnished  to  enact 

Fair  Rosamond,  and  the  Children  of  the  Wood, 

And,  by  that  whiskered  tabby's  aid,~set  forth 

The  lucky  venture  of  sage  Whittington, 

When  the  next  yillage  hears  the  show  announced 

By  blast  of  trumpet  1 '    Plenteous  was  the  growth 

Of  such  conjectures,  overheard,  or  seen 

On  many  a  staring  countenance  portrayed 

Of  boor  or  burgher,  as  they  marched  uong. 

And  more  than  once  their  steadiness  of  &ce 

Was  put  to  proof,  and  exercise  supplied 

To  their  inventive  humour,  by  stem  looks. 

And  questions  in  authoritative  tone. 

From  some  staid  guardian  of  the  public  peace, 

Checking  the  sober  steed  on  which  he  rocfe. 

In  his  suspicious  wisdom  ;  oftener  still 

By  notice  indirect,  or  blunt  demand 

From  traveller  halting  in  his  own  despite, 

A  simple  curiosity  to  ease : 

Of  which  adventures,  that  b^ruiled  and  cheered 

Their  grave  migration,  the  good  pair  would  tell, 

With  nndiminJMied  glee,  in  noary  age. 

"  A  priest  he  was  by  function ;  but  his  course 
From  his  youth  up,  and  high  as  manhood's  noon 
(The  hour  of  life  to  which  he  then  was  brought), 
Had  been  irregular  :  I  mi^t  say,  wild ; 
By  books  unsteadied,  by  his  pastoral  care 
Too  little  checked.    An  active,  ardent  mind ; 
A  fancy  pregnant  with  resource  and  scheme 
To  cheat  the  sadness  of  a  rainy  day ; 
Hands  apt  for  all  ingenious  arts  and  games ; 
A  generous  spirit,  and  a  body  strong 
To  cope  with  stoutest  champions  of  the  bowl ; 
Had  earned  for  him  sure  welcome,  and  the  rights 
Of  a  prized  visitant,  in  the  jolly  hall 
Of  country  squire ;  or  at  the  statelier  board 
Oi  duke  or  earl,  from  w»ii'Ba  ol  woa^J^i  v^m^ 
Withdrawn,—!©  ^laile  «w«j  VSoa  wwoaMstVwa* 
In  condesoension  WDaoiis"niT3\  ^wka. 
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"  With  ihese  liigh  comrades  he  had  revelled  long, 
Had  frolicked  many  a  year ;  a  Bimple  derk 
By  hopes  of  coming  patronage  beguiled 
And  vexed,  on  til  the  weary  heart  ^w  sick  ; 
And  so,  abandoning  each  nigher  aim 
And  all  his  showy  friends,  at  length  he  turned 
For  a  life's  stay,  though  slender,  vet  assured. 
To  this  remote  and  humble  chapelry  ; 
Which  had  been  offered  to  his  doubtful  choice 
Bt  an  unthought-of  patron.     Bleak  and  bare 
Tney  found  the  cotti^e,  their  allotted  home : 
Naked  without,  and  rude  within  ;  a  spot 
With  which  the  scantily  provided  cure 
Not  long  had  been  endowed  ;  and  far  remote 
The  chapel  stood,  divided  from  that  house 
By  an  unpeopled  tract  of  mountain  waste. 
Yet  cause  was  none,  whate'er  regret  might  hang 
On  his  own  mind,  to  quarrel  with  the  choice 
Or  the  neoessitv  that  nxed  him  here  ; 
Apart  from  old  temptations,  and  constrained 
To  punctual  labour  m  his  sacred  charge. 
8^  him  a  constant  preacher  to  the  poor  ! 
And  visiting,  thougn  not  with  saintly  zeal, 
Tet,  when  need  was,  with  no  reluctant  will. 
The  sick  in  body,  or  distressed  in  mind ; 
And,  by  as  salutary  change  compelled. 
Month  after  month,  in  that  obscure  abode 
To  rise  from  timely  sleep,  and  meet  the  day 
With  no  engagement,  in  his  thoughts,  more  proud 
Or  splendid  than  his  garden  could  afford, 
His  fields,  or  mountains  by  the  heath-cock  ranged, 
Or  these  wild  brooks ;  from  which  he  now  returned 
Contentedly  to  make  a  temperate  meal 
At  his  own  board,  where  sat  his  gentle  mate 
And  three  &ir  children  j^lentifully  fed, 
Though  simply,  from  their  little  household  farm ; 
With  acceptable  treat  of  fish  or  fowl 
By  nature  yielded  to  his  practised  hand  ; — 
To  help  the  small  but  certain  comings  in 
Of  that  spare  benefice.    Yet  not  the  less 
Theirs  was  a  hospitable  board,  and  theirs 
A  charitable  door.     So  days  and  years 
Passed  on ; — the  inside  of  that  rugged  house 
Was  trimmed  and  brightened  b^  the  matron's  care, 
And  gradually  enriched  with  things  of  price. 
Which  might  be  lacked  for  use  or  ornament. 
What,  though  no  soft  and  costly  sofa  there 
Insidiously  stretched  out  its  lazy  length, 
And  no  vain  mirror  glittered  on  the  walls. 
Yet  were  the  windows  of  the  low  abode 
By  shutters  weather-fended,  which  at  once 
B^pelled  the  storm  and  deadened  its  lotid  roar. 
There,  snow-white  curtains  hung  in  decent  folds  ; 
Toqgh  moos,  and  long-enduring;  mo\m\a^  "^scoXa, 
Th&t  <ump  along  the  ground  mt\i  «vnT)LO\X!&\x«^, 
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Were  nicely  braided ;  and  composed  a  work 
Like  Indian  mats,  that  with  appropriate  grace 
Lay  at  the  threshold  and  the  inner  doors ; 
And  a  fair  carpet,  woven  of  home-span  wool, 
Bat  tinctured  daintily  with  florid  haes. 
For  seemliness  and  warmth,  on  festive  days, 
Covered  the  smooth  blae  slabs  of  mountain  stone 
With  which  the  parlour-floor,  in  simplest  guise 
Of  pastoral  homesteads,  had  been  long  inl^d. 
These  pleasing  works  the  housewife's  skill  produced : 
Meanwnile  the  unsedentary  master's  hand 
Was  busier  with  his  task — ^to  rid,  to  plant. 
To  rear  for  food,  for  shelter,  and  delight : 
A  thriving  covert !    And  when  wishes,  formed 
In  youth,  and  sanctioned  by  the  riper  mind. 
Restored  me  to  my  native  valley,  here 
To  end  my  days ;  well  pleased  was  I  to  see 
The  once  bare  cottage,  on  the  mountain-side. 
Screened  from  assault  of  every  bitter  blast ; 
While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  summer  leaves 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  upon  its  mossy  roof. 
Time,  which  had  thus  i^orded  willing  help ' 
To  beautify  with  Nature's  fairest  growth 
This  rustic  tenement,  had  gently  sned. 
Upon  its  master's  frame  a  wintry  grace ; 
The  comeliness  of  unenfeebled  age. 
But  how  could  I  say,  gently  1  for  he  still 
Retained  a  flashing  eye,  a  burning  palm, 
A  stirring  foot,  and  hestd  which  beats  at  nights 
Upon  its  pillow  with  a  thousand  schemes. 
Few  likings  had  he  dropped,  few  pleasures  lost 
Generous  and  charitable,  ]^rompt  to  serve  ; 
And  still  his  harsher  passions  kept  their  hold- 
Anger  and  indignation.     Still  he  loved 
The  sound  of  titled  names,  and  talked  in  glee 
Of  long-past  banquetings  with  high-born  friends  : 
Then,  from  those  lulling  fits  of  vain  delight 
Uproused  by  recollected  injury,  railed 
At  their  false  ways  disdaioiully, — and  oft 
In  bitterness,  and  with  a  threatening  eye 
Of  fire,  incensed  beneath  its  hoary  brow. 
These  transports,  with  staid  looks  of  pure  good- will, 
And  with  soft  smile,  his  consort  would  reprove. 
She,  £Eur  behind  bim  in  the  race  of  years. 
Yet  keeping  her  first  mildness,  was  advanced 
Far  nearer,  in  the  habit  of  her  soul. 
To  that  still  region  whither  all  are  bound. 
Him  might  we  liken  to  the  setting  sun 
As  I  have  seen  it,  on  some  gusty  day 
Struggling  and  bold,  and  shining  from  the  west 
With  an  inconstant  and  unmellowed  light ; 
She  was  a  soft  altendaiit  doud,  that  hung 
As  if  with  wia\i  V>  vevi  V»\ie  Tfe«.\Xfi»a  ^^, 
Prom  which  it  did  iteeM  ViofeVV^  ^  x«j 
Of  pleasing  lustw.— But  i^o  mwc^^  o^  ^^^  N 
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I  better  loye  to  sprinkle  on  the  sod 
Whidi  now  diyides  the  pair,  or  rather  say 
Which  still  unites  them,  praises,  like  heaven's  dew, 
Without  distinction  falling  upon  both. 
Toke-fdlows  were  they  long  and  well  approved 
To  endure  and  to  perform. 

*'  With  frugal  pains, 
Tet  in  a  course  of  generous  discipline, 
Did  this  poor  churchman  and  his  consort  rear 
Their  progeny.    Of  three— sent  forth  to  try 
The  paths  of  fortune  in  the  open  world. 
One,  not  endowed  with  firmness  to  resist 
The  suit  of  pleasure,  to  his  native  vale 
Returned  and  humbly  tilled  his  father's  glebe. 
The  youngest  daughter,  too,  in  duty  stayed 
To  lighten  her  declining  mother's  care. 
But,  ere  the  bloom  was  past  away  which  health 
Preserved  to  adorn  a  cheek  no  longer  young. 
Her  heaurt,  in  course  of  nature,  finding  place 
For  new  flections,  to  the  holy  state 
Of  wedlock  they  conducted  her ;  but  still 
The  bride  adhering  to  those  filial  cares. 
Dwelt  with  her  mate  beneath  her  father's  roof. 

'*  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years 
This  old  man  stood,  the  patriarch  of  the  vale ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion,  death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years ; 
Sparing  both  old  and  joung  in  that  abode. 
Suddenly  then  they  disappeared :  not  twice 
Had  summer  scorcned  the  fields  ;  not  twice  had  fallen, 
On  those  high  peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow. 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed. 
And  the  long-pnvileged  house  left  empty — swept 
As  by  a  plague :  yet  no  rapacious  plague 
Had  been  among  them  ;  all  was  gentle  death. 
One  after  one,  with  intervals  of  peace. 
A  happy  consummation  !  an  accord 
Sweet,  perfect,  to  be  wished  for !  save  that  here 
Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  sound 
Like  harshness, — ^that  the  old  grey-headed  sire. 
The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last,  survived 
When  the  meek  partner  of  his  age^  his  son, 
His  daughter,  and  that  late  and  liigh  prized  gift, 
His  little  smiling  grandchild,  were  no  more. 

" '  All  gone,  all  vanished !  he  deprived  and  bare. 
How  will  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  lifel 
What  will  become  of  him  V  we  said,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures — 'Shall  we  meet  him  now 
Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  1 
Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass. 
Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
Vfith  masic } '  (for  he  had  not  deaaedi  Va  \ax)l<[^ 
The  bsurp  or  viol  which  lumBcAf  \iaA  irossi«dL, 
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For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 
*  What  titles  will  he  keep  \  will  he  remain 
Musician,  gardener,  builder,  mechanist, 
A  planter  and  a  rearer  firom  the  seed  t^ 
A  man  of  hope  and  forward-looking  mind 
Even  to  the  last !' — Such  was  he,  unsubdued. 
But  Heaven  was  gracious  ^  yet  a  little  while. 
And  this  survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throng 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunned  griefs,  too  manv  and  too  keen. 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 
In  one  blest  moment.     Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Boftly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  doud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
For  noontide  solace  on  the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  mother  earth :  and  ao. 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  fiunily  (whose  ^ves  you  there  behold) 
By  yet  a  higher  privilege  once  more 
ere  gathered  to  each  other." 
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Calm  of  mind 
And  silence  waited  on  these  closing  words ; 
Until  the  Wanderer  (whether  moved  by  fear 
Lest  in  these  passages  of  life  were  some 
That  mieht  have  touched  the  sick  heart  of  his  friend 
Too  nearly,  or  intent  to  re-inforoe 
His  own  firm  spirit  in  d^ree  depressed  ^ 
Bv  tender  sorrow  for  our  mortal  state) 
Thus  silence  broke : — "  Behold  a  thoughtless  man 
From  vice  and  premature  decay  preserved 
By  useful  habits,  to  a  fitter  soU 
Transplant^  ere  too  late. — The  hermit,  lodged 
In  the  untrodden  desert,  tells  his  beads. 
With  each  repeating  its  allotted  prayer. 
And  thus  divides  and  thus  relieves  the  time ; 
Smooth  task,  with  his  compared  i  whose  mind  could 

string. 
Not  scantily,  bright  minutes  on  the  thread 
Of  keen  domestic  anguish ;  and  beguile 
A  solitude,  unchosen,  unprofessed. 
Till  genUest  death  released  him.     Far  from  us 
Be  the  desire — too  curiously  to  ask 
How  much  of  this  is  but  the  blind  result 
Of  cordial  spirits  and  vital  temperament. 
And  what  to  higher  powers  is  justly  due. 
But  :fou,  sir,  know  tnat  in  a  neighbouring  vale 
A  priest  abides  before  whose  life  such  doubts 
Fall  to  the  ground ;  whose  gifts  of  nature  lie 
Retired  from  notice,  lost  in  attributes 
Of  reason,  honourably  effaced  by  debts 
Which  her  poor  treasure-house  is  content  to  ow«. 
And  conquesto  over  Yiec  dommoii  ^taAi, 
To  which  her  frowaidncaa  m\w^  "u^ftAi  «\^\i£!^». 
In  this  one  man  ib  akio^ii  i^  \Amv«twaRfc,\ftwjll 
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Against  all  trials  ;  indastry  severe 

And  constant  as  the  motion  of  the  day ; 

Stem  self-denial  round  him  spread,  with  shade 

That  might  be  deemed  forbidding,  did  not  there 

All  generous  feelings  flourish  and  rejoice  ; 

Forbearance,  charity  in  deed  and  thought. 

And  resolution  competent  to  take 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  simplicity 

All  tJiat  her  holy  customs  recommend. 

And  the  best  ages  of  the  world  prescribe.  « 

Preaching,  administering,  in  every  work 

Of  his  Buolime  vocation,  in  the  walks 

Of  worldly  intercourse  'twixt  man  and  man. 

And  in  his  humble  dwelling,  he  appears 

A  labourer,  with  moral  virtue  girt, 

With  spiritual  graces,  like  a  glory,  crowned." 

**  Doubt  can  be  none,"  the  Pastor  said,  "  for  whom 
This  portraiture  is  sketched.     The  great,  the  good. 
The  well-beloved,  the  fortunate,  the  wise, — 
These  titled  emperors  and  chiefs  have  borne. 
Honour  assumea  or  given :  and  him  the  '  Wonderful,' 
Our  simple  shepherds,  speaking  from  the  heai-t, 
Deservedly  have  styled. — From  his  abode 
In  a  dependent  chapelry,  that  lies 
Behind  yon  hill,  a  poor  and  rugged  wild. 
Which  in  his  soul  he  lovingly  embraced, — 
And,  having  once  espoused,  would  never  quit ; 
Hither,  ere  long,  that  lowly,  great,  good  man 
Will  be  convey^.     An  unelaborate  stone 
May  cover  him ;  and  b^  its  help,  perchance, 
A  century  shall  hear  his  name  pronounced. 
With  images  attendant  on  the  sound  ; 
Then  shall  the  slowly-gathering  twilight  close 
In  utter  night ;  and  of  his  course  remain 
No  cognizable  vestiges,  no  more 
Than  of  this  breath,  which  frames  itself  in  words 
To  speak  of  him,  and  instantly  dissolves. 
— Noise  is  there  not  enough  in  doleful  war. 
But  that  the  heaven-bom  poet  must  stand  forth. 
And  lend  the  echoes  of  his  sacred  shell. 
To  multiply  and  aggravate  the  din  1 
Pangs  are  there  not  enough  in  hopeless  love— 
And,  in  requited  passion,  all  too  much 
Of  turbulence,  anxiety,  and  fear — 
But  that  the  minstrel  of  the  rural  shade- 
Must  tune  his  pipe,  insidiously  to  nurse 
The  perturbation  in  the  suffering  breast. 
And  propagate  its  kind,  where'er  he  may? 
— Ah  who  (and  with  such  rapture  as  befits 
The  hallowed  theme)  will  rise  and  celebrate 
The  good  man's  deeds  and  purposes ;  retrace 
His  struggles,  his  discomfiture  deplore, 
His  triumphs  hail,  and  gloxif;;  YiVft  «ii<SL> 
That  virtue,  like  Uie  fames  and.  nv^^xt;  <3lv^^ 
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Through  fiincy's  heat  redounding  in  the  brain. 

And  Hke  the  soft  infections  of  the  heart, 

fiy  charm  of  measured  words  may  spread  through  fieldi 

And  cottages ;  and  piety  survive 

Upon  the  Tips  of  men  in  hall  or  bower ; 

Not  for  reproof,  but  high  and  wann  delight, 

And  ^ve  eucouragement,  b^  song  inspired. 

— Vain  thought !  but  whereiore  murmur  or  repine! 

The  memory  of  the  just  survives  in  heaven  \ 

And,  without  sorrow,  will  this  ground  receive 

That  venerable  day.    Meanwhile  the  best 

Of  what  it  holds  confines  us  to  d^rees 

In  excellence  less  difficult  to  reach. 

And  milder  worth :  nor  need  we  travel  fax 

From  those  to  whom  our  last  regards  were  paid. 

For  such  example. 

Almost  at  the  root 
Of  that  tall  pine,  the  shadow  of  whose  bare 
And  slender  stem,  while  here  I  sit  -at  eve. 
Oft  stretches  tow'rds  me,  like  a  long  straight  path 
Traced  fainUy  in  the  green-sward ;  there  beneath 
A  plain  blue  stone,  a  gentle  dalesman  lies. 
From  whom,  in  earlv  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  lonelmess  of  soul : 
And  this  deep  mountain  valley  was  to  him 
Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    The  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons ;  Dor  for  his  delight 
The  vernal  cuckoo  shouted ;  not  for  him 
Murmured  the  labouring  bee.     When  stormy  winds 
Were  working  the  broad  bosom  of  the  lake 
Into  a  thousand  Uiousand  sparkling  waves, 
Becking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 
Along  Uie  sharp  edge  of  yon  lofty  crags, 
The  a^tated  scene  before  his  eye 
Was  silent  as  a  picture :  evermore 
Were  all  things  silent,  whersoe'er  he  moved ; 
Yet,  by  the  solace  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 
Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  the  round 
Of  rural  labours  \  the  steep  mountain-side 
Ascended  with  his  sta£f  and  fedthfol  dog ; 
The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed; 
And  the  ripe  com  before  his  siclde  fell 
Among  the  jocund  reapers.    For  himself. 
All  watchful  and  industrious  as  he  was, 
He  wrought  not:  neither  flock  nor  field  he  owned ; 
No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind ; 
Nor  husband's  love,  nor  father's  hope  or  care. 
Though  bom  a  younger  brother,  need  was  none 
That  from  the  floor  of  his  paternal  home 
He  should  depaxt«  to  plant  himself  anew. 
And  when,  mature  in  maxiko(A,\i<&\^^^ 
His  parents  laid  in  e8ixt\i,  lio  Vi«»  ensos^ 
Of  r^ts  to  lium ;  W\,\ie  lemKvne^'w^^  V^^»»«»^% 
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The  fellow-laboarer  BDd  Friend  of  bim 

To  vhom  tbe  email  itiheritsJioe  lud  fUlen. 

Hot  deem  that  his  mild  presence  was  »  weight 

That  presHed  apon  hie  brotfaer'a  house,  for  books 

Ware  read;  comrades  whom  he  could  not  tiie, 

Of  whose  Bociety  the  blameless  man 

Was  never  satiate.     Their  familiar  Toice, 

Eren  to  old  age,  nith  unabated  charm 

Beguiled  his  leisure  hours,  refreshed  his  thoughts; 

Beyond  its  uatui^  elevation  raised 

His  introTerted  spirit,  and  bestowed 

Upon  his  life  an  outward  dignity 

Which  all  acknowledged.    The  dark  winter  night. 

The  stormy  day,  had  each  its  own  resource; 

Bong  of  the  muses,  sage  historic  tale, 

Science  seTere,  or  word  of  Holy  Writ 

Announcing  immortality  and  joy 

To  the  aseerabled  spirits  of  the  just. 

Prom  imperfection  and  decay  secure. 

Thoa  soothed  at  home,  tlina  busy  in  the  field. 

To  no  perverse  suspicion  he  gave  waj, 

No  languor,  peevishness,  nor  v«n  complaint: 

Ani  the7,  who  were  about  turn,  diSi.  luA  Su^ 

7  ir  in  eotttteBj;  tiwj  Y^mi 
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Hta  geatle  maanera.  and  bis  peacefal  imilea. 
The  gleami  of  his  slow-Tuying  conntensiHw, 
Wa«  met  vibh  sngweiing  BjmpUli;  and  lore. 

"At  length,  when  aiity  years  and  Btb  were  told, 
A  bIom  disease  insensibly  consDined 
The  powers  of  nature ;  and  a  fev  short  steps 
Of  friends  and  kindred  bore  him  &om  his  homo 


(Ton  cottase  shaded  V  the  wood;  crags) 
'a  the  prdonnder  stillDssa  of  the  giaTe. 
Nor  vas  his  funeral  denied  the  grace 
Of  many  teais,  virtDOus  and  thooj^tfal  nief ; 
Heart-sorrow  rendered  sweet  by  grstitiKU. 
And  now  that  monamenlal  stone  preserves 
His  name,  and  unambitionsly  relates 
How  long,  and  by  what  kind' 


Jig,  anu  DJ  w. 


entedness  of  mind. 


Was  wasted  on  the  good  man's  linog  ear, 
Hath  now  its  own  pecn^T  HuvAi^^i 
And,  %X  the  tonch  ol  evetj  w»jifteim%\it«Hi», 
Mnrmiin,  not  idly,  o'er  \i\»  ^eaoeSiA  p*'^ 
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"  Soul-cheermg  light,  most  bountifal  of  things ! 
Guide  of  our  way,  mysterious  comforter ! 
Whose  sacred  influence,  spread  through  earth  and 

heaven, 
We  all  too  thanklessly  participate, 
Thy  gifts  were  utterly  withheld  from  him 
Whose  place  of  rest  is  near  yon  ivied  porch. 
Yet,  of  the  wild  brooks  ask  if  he  complained ; 
Ask  of  Uie  ehannelled  rivers  if  they  held 
A  safer,  easier,  more  determined  course. 
What  terror  doth  it  strike  into  the  mind^ 
To  think  of  one,  who  cannot  see,  advancing 
Towards  some  precipice's  airy  brink  ! 
But,  timely  warned,  ht  would  have  stayed  his  steps ; 
Protected,  say  enli^ntened,  by  his  ear. 
And  on  the  very  bnnk  of  vacancy 
Not  more  endangered  than  a  man  whose  eye 
Beholds  the  gulf  beneath.    No  flow'ret  blooms 
Throughout  the  lofty  range  of  these  rough  hills. 
Or  in  uie  woods,  that  could  from  him  conceal 
Its  birth-plaoe:  none  whose  figure  did  not  live 
Upon  his  toudi.    The  bowels  of  the  earth 
Bniiohed  with  knowledge  his  industrious  mind ; 
Th«  ocean  paid  him  tribute  from  the  stores 
Lodged  in  her  bosom;  and  bv  science  led. 
His  genius  mounted  to  the  i>lains  of  heaven. 
Hety  nks  I  see  him ;  how  his  eyeballs  rolled 
Beneath  his  ample  brow,  in  darkness  paired,— 
But  each  instinct  with  spirit ;  and  the  frame 
Of  the  whole  countenance  alive  with  thought, 
Fan<7,  and  understanding ;  while  the  voice 
Disooursed  of  natural  and  moral  truth 
With  eloauence,  and  such  authentic  power. 
That,  in  his  presence,  humbler  knowledge  stood 
Abadied,  ana  tender  pity  overawed." 

"  A  noble,  and,  to  unreflecting  minds, 
A  marvellous  spcKstade,"  the  Wanderer  said, 
"  Beings  like  these  present !    But  proofs  abound 
Upon  tne  earth  that  £Eiculties,  which  seem 
Bxtinguished,  do  not,  fher^wt,  cease  to  be. 
And  to  the  mind  among  her  i)owers  of  sense 
This  transfer  is  permitted, — ^not  alone 
That  the  bereft  may  win  their  recompense ; 
But  for  remoter  purposes  of  love 
And  charity^  not  last  nor  least  for  this. 
That  to  the  imagination  may  be  given 
A  type  and  shadow  of  an  awful  truth. 
How,  likewise,  under  sufferance  divine, 
Darlmess  is  banished  froit  the  realms  of  death, 
By  man's  imperishable  spirit,  quelled. 
Unto  the  men  who  see  not  as  we  see. 
Futurity  was  thou^t,  in  ancient  timea, 
To  be  laid  open,  and  tiiey  proriVi«d«^ 
And  know  we  not  that  from  1uie)D»\iM  Via.^^  ^iQ(««& 


f 
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The  highest,  holiest,  raptures  of  the  lyre; 
And  wiisdom  married  to  immortal  verse  1 " 

Among  the  humbler  worthies,  at  our  feet 
Lying  insensible  to  human  praise, 
Love,  or  regret — whoit  lineaments  would  next 
Have  been  portrayed,  I  guess  not ;  but  it  chanced 
That  near  the  quiet  chuixdi-yard  where  we  sate, 
A  team  of  horses,  with  a  i)ond'rous  fireight 
Pressing  behind,  adown  a  rugged  slope. 
Whose  sharp  descent  confounded  their  amy. 
Game  at  that  moment,  ringing  noisily. 

"Here,"  said  the  Pastor,  "do  we  muse,  and 
mourn 
The  waste  of  death ;  and  lo !  the  giant  oak 
Stretched  on  his  bier ! — that  massy  timber- wain: 
Nor  fail  to  note  the  man  who  guides  the  team." 

He  was  a  peasant  of  the  lowest  class : 
Grev  locks  profuselv  round  his  temples  hung 
In  dust'ring  curls,  like  ivy,  which  the  bite 
Of  winter  cannot  thin  |  the  fresh  air  lodsed 
Within  his  cheek,  as  bght  within  a  doud ; 
And  he  returned  our  greeting  with  a  smile. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  Solitary  spake : 
"  A  man  he  seems  of  cheerful  yesterdays 
And  confident  to-morrows ;  with  a  face 
Not  worldly-minded ;  for  it  bears  too  much 
Of  Nature's  impress, — ^gaiety  and  health. 
Freedom  and  hope';  but  keen,  withal,  and  shrewd. 
His  gestures  note, — and  hark  1  his  tones  of  voice 
Are  all  vivacious  as  his  mien  and  looks." 

The  Pastor  answered :  "  Tou  have  read  him  welL 
Tear  after  year  is  added  to  his  store 
With  sQ/enJt  increase:  summers,  winters — ^past, 
Fast  or  to  come ;  yea,  boldly  might  I  say. 
Ten  summers  and  ten  winters  of  the  space 
That  lies  beyond  life's  ordinary  bounds. 
Upon  his  sprightly  vigour  cannot  fix 
The  obli^tion  of  an  anxious  mind, 
A  pride  m  having,  or  a  fear  to  lose; 
Possessed  like  outskirts  of  some  large  domain, 
By  any  one  more  thought  of  than  by  him 
Who  holds  the  land  in  fee,  its  careless  lord  ! 
Yet  is  the  creature  rational — endowed 
With  foresight ;  hears,  too,  every  Sabbath  day. 
The  Christian  promise  with  attentive  ear. 
Nor  disbelieves  the  tftings  which  he  hears. 
Meanwhile  the  incense  offered  ut>  by  him 
Is  of  the  kind  which  beasts  and  oirds  present 
In  grove  or  pasture',  c\i<eeTWti«8»  oi«n\sl. 
From  trepidation  and  wpvmxi^^^wft. 
flow  many  acrupnioxiB  ^oTO\i\\fv«fti«a.^wn^ 
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Upon  their  knees,  and  daily  homage  pay 
h&SA  worthy,  less  religions  even,  than  his ! 

"  This  qualified  respect,  the  old  man's  due. 
Is  i^d  without  reluctance;  but  in  truth" 
(Said  the  good  Vicar  with  a  fond  half-smile) 
**  I  feel  at  times  a  motion  of  despite 
Towards  one,  whose  bold  contrivances  and  skill. 
As  you  have  seen,  bear  such  conspicuous  part 
In  works  of  havoc ;  taking  from  these  valea. 
One  after  one,  their  proudest  ornaments. 
Full  oft  his  doings  leave  me  to  deplore 
TaU  ash-tree  sown  by  winds,  by  vapours  nursed, 
In  the  dry  crannies  of  the  x>endent  rocks ; 
Light  birch,  aloft  upon  the  horizon's  edge. 
Transparent  texture,  framing  in  the  east 
A  veil  of  glory  for  the  ascending  moon ; 
And  oak  whose  roots  by  noontide  dew  were  damped^ 
And  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodged  in  safety.    Many  a  ship 
Launched  into  Morecamb  Bav,  hath  owed  to  him 
Her  strong  knee-timbers,  and  the  mast  that  bears 
The  loftiest  of  her  pendants.     Help  he  gives 
To  lordly  mansion  rising  far  or  near ; 
The  enormous  wheel  that  turns  ten  thousand  spindles, 
And  the  vast  engine  labouring  in  the  mine, 
Content  with  meaner  prowess,  must  have  lacked 
The  trunk  and  body  of  their  marvellous  strength. 
If  his  undaunted  enterprise  had  failed 
Among  the  mountain  coves,  or  keen  research 
In  forest,  park,  or  chase.     Ton  household  fir, 
A  guardian  planted  to  fence  off  the  blast, 
By  towering  high  the  roof  above,  as  if 
Its  humble  destination  were  forgot ; 
That  sycamore,  which  annuallv  nolds 
Within  its  shade,  as  in  a  stately  tent 
On  all  sides  open  to  the  fanning  breeze, 
A  grave  assemblage,  seated  whale  they  shear 
The  fieece-encumbered  flock — the  'Joyful  Elm,' 
Around  whose  trunk  the  lasses  dance  in  May, 
And  the  'Lord's  Oak'  would  plead  their  several  rights 
In  vain,  if  he  were  master  of  their  fate. 
Not  one  would  have  his  pitiful  regard. 
For  prized  accommodation,  pleasant  use. 
For  dignity,  for  old  acquaintance  sake. 
For  ancient  custom  or  distinguished  name. 
His  sentence  to  the  axe  would  doom  them  all. 
But  green  in  age  and  luaty  as  he  is, 
And  promising  to  stand  from  vear  to  vear. 
Less,  as  might  seem,  in  rivalship  with  men 
Than  with  the  forest's  more  enauring  growth, 
His  own  appointed  hour  will  come  at  last : 
And  like  tne  haughty  spoileis  of  ih«  ^citla, 
Tina  keen  destroyer,  in  hi&  txun,  mxiBXt  l«^\. 
(269)  32 
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**  Now  firom  the  living,  pass  we  once  again  ■ 
From  age, "  the  Priest  continued,  "torn  your  thoughts ;-  < 
From  age,  that  often  unlamented  drops. 
And  mark  that  daisied  hillock,  three  spans  long. 
Seven  lusty  sons  sate  daily  round  the  binrd 
Of  Gold-rill  side ;  and  when  the  hope  had  ceased 
Of  other  progeny,  a  daughter  then 
Was  given,  uie  crowning  glory  of  the  whole ! 
Welcomed  with  joy,  whose  penetrating  poww 
Was  not  unfelt  amid  that  heavenly  cam 
With  which  by  nature  every  mother's  soul 
Is  stricken,  in  the  moment  when  her  throes 
Are  ended,  and  her  ears  have  heard  the  cry 
Which  tells  her  that  a  living  child  is  bom^ 
And  the  lies  conscious  in  a  blissful  rest, 
That  the  dread  storm  is  weath^ed  by  them  both. 

"  The  &ther — ^him  at  this  unlooked-for  gift 
A  bolder  transport  seizes.     From  the  side 
Of  his  bright  hearth,  and  from  his  open  door. 
And  from  the  laurel-shaded  seat  thereby. 
Day  after  day  the  gladness  is  diffused 
To  all  that  come,  and  almost  all  that  pass ; 
Invited,  summoned,  to  partake  the  cheer^ 
Spread  on  the  never-empty  board,  and  drink 
Health  and  good  wishes  to  his  new-bom  nrl. 
From  cups  replenished  by  his  joyous  hand. 
Those  seven  fair  brothers  variously  were  moved 
Each  by  the  thoughts  best  suited  to  his  years : 
But  most  of  all,  and  with  most  thankful  mind, 
The  hoary  grandsire  felt  himself  enriched : 
A  happiness  that  ebbed  not,  but  remained 
To  fill  the  total  measure  of  th«  soul  t 
From  the  low  tenement,  his  own  abode. 
Whither,  as  to  a  little  private  cell. 
He  had  withdrawn  from  bustle,  care,  and  noise. 
To  spend  the  sabbath  of  old  age  in  peace. 
Once  everv  day  he  duteously  repaired 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  the  slumbering  bab^ : 
For  in  that  female  infant's  name  he  heard 
The  silent  name  of  his  departed  wife : 
Heart-stirring  music !  hourly  he»d  that  name ; 
Full  blest  he  was,  'Another  Margaret  Green,' 
Oft  did  he  say,  '  was  come  to  Gold-rill  side.' 

"  Oh !  pang  unthought  of,  as  the  precious  boon 
Itself  had  be^  unJooked  for : — oh  !  dire  stroke 
Of  desolating  anguish  for  them  all ! 
Just  as  tiie  child. could  totter  on  the  floor. 
And  by  some  friendly  finger's  help  upstayed. 
Range  round  the  garden-walk,  whose  low  ground-flowert 
Were  peeping  forth,  shy  messengers  of  spring, — 
Even  at  tnat  bofyef uV  i\mft,-ASckft  ^ns^  <«.  Maxch, 
One  Bunny  day,  sm.\\\iit^Vna\^\ox«V5, 
Raised  in  ibe  tendex  ipaaaa^ft  oi  Va^i^TwXi 
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Viewless  obstruction ;  whence,  all  unforewamed^ 

The  household  lost  their  hope  and  soul's  delight. 

But  FroTidence,  that  gives  and  takes  away 

"B"^  his  own  law,  is  merciful  and  just ; 

Tune  wants  not  power  to  soften  all  regrets, 

And  prayer  and  thought  can  bring  to  worst  distress 

Due  resignation.    Therefore,  though  some  tears 

Fail  not  to  spring  from  either  parent's  eye 

Oft  aa  they  hear  of  sorrow  like  their  own^ 

Yet  this  departed  little  one,  too  long 

The  innocent  troubler  of  their  quiet,  sleeps 

In  what  may  now  be  called  a  peacefiil  grave. 

'*  On  a  bright  day,  the  brightest  of  the  year. 
These  mountains  echoed  with  an  unknown  sound, 
A  T(^ey,  thrice  repeated  o'er  the  corse 
Let  down  into  the  noUow  of  that  grave. 
Whose  shelving  sides  are  red  with  naked  mould. 
Te  rains  of  April,  duly  wet  this  earth  1 
Spare,  burning  sun  of  midsummer,  these  sods. 
That  they  may  knit  together,  and  therewith 
Our  thoughts  unite  in  kindred  quietness  1 
Nor  so  the  valley  shall  forget  her  loss. 
Bear  youth,  bj  young  and  old  alike  beloved. 
To  me  as  pre(nous  as  my  own  t — Green  herbs 
May  creep  (I  wish  that  they  would  softly  creep) 
Over  thy  last  abode,  and  we  may  pass 
Reminded  less  imperiousljr  of  thee : — 
The  ridge  itself  may  sink  into  the  breast 
Of  earth,  the  great  abyss,  and  be  no  more ; 
Tet  shall  not  thy  remembrance,  leave  our  hearts, 
Thy  image  disappear.     The  mountain-ash. 
Decked  with  autumnal  berries  that  outslmie 
Spring's  richest  blossoms,  vields  a  splendid  show, 
Amid  the  leafy  woods;  and  ye  have  seen 
By  a  brook-side,  or  solitary  tarn, 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn, — the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brightened  round  her.    In  his  native  vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  ^outh  appear ; 
A  sig[ht  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam 
Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow. 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  Nature's  hand 
H!ad  bounteously  arrayed  him.    As  old  bards 
Tell  in  their  idle  soim[s  of  wandering  gods, 
Fan  or  Apollo,  veilea  in  human  form : 
Yet,  like  the  sweeir breathed  violet  01  the  shade. 
Discovered  in  their  own  despite  to  sense 
Of  mortals  (if  such  fiibles  without  blame 
May  find  chance  mention  on  this  sacred  p;round). 
So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise 
And  through  the  impediment  of  nunl  CNra^ 
In  him  revealed  a  Bcnolar's  g^voA  i^bonft\ 
And  BO,  not  wholly  hiddeai  &om  mosLm  wi^Xs 
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In  him  the  spirit  of  a  hero  walked 

Our  unpretending  Talley. — How  the  coit. 

Whizzed  from  the  stripling's  arm !    If  touched  by 

him, 
The  inglorious  football  mounted  to  the  pitch 
Of  the  lark's  flight,  or  shaped  a  rainbow  curve, 
Aloft,  in  prospect  of  the  shouting  field  1 
The  indefatigable  fox  had  learned 
To  dread  his  i)erseyerance  in  the  chase. 
With  adnuration  he  could  lift  his  eyes 
To  the  wide-ruling  ea^e,  and  his  hiuid 
Was  loth  to  assault  the  mi^esty  he  loTed ; 
Else  had  the  strongest  fastnesses  proved  weak 
To  guard  the  royal  brood.    The  saiUng  glead. 
The  wheeling  swallow,  and  the  darting  snipe, 
The  sportive  sea-gull  dancing  with  the  waves. 
And  cautious  water-fowl,  from  distant  dimes. 
Fixed  at  their  seat, — the  centre  of  the  Mere, 
Were  subject  to  young  Oswald's  steady  aim. 

"  From  Gallia's  coast  a  tyrant's  threats  were  hurled ; 
Our  countnr  marked  the  prenarations  vast 
Of  hostile  tt)rces:  and  she  called — ^with  voice 
That  filled  her  plains,  and  reached  her  utmost  shores 
And  in  remotest  vales  was  heard — To  arms ! 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  here  vou  might  have  seeu 
The  shepherd's  grey  to  martial  scarlet  changed, 
That  flashed  uncouthly  through  the  woods  and  fields. 
Ten  hardy  striplings,  all  in  bright  attire. 
And  graced  with  shining  weapons,  weekly  marched 
From  this  lone  valley,  to  a  central  spot 
Where,  in  assemblage  with  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  the  surrounding  district,  they  might  learn 
The  rudiments  of  war ;  ten— hardy,  strong. 
And  valiant ;  but  young  Oswald,  like  a  chief 
And  yet  a  modest  comrade,  led  them  forth 
From  their  shy  solitude,  to  face  the  world. 
With  a  gay  confidence  and  seemly  pride  : 
Measuring  the  soil  beneath  their  happy  feet 
Like  youths  released  from  labour,  and  yet  bound 
To  most  laborious  service,  though  to  them 
A  festival  of  unencumbered  ease  ; 
The  inner  spirit  keeping  holiday. 
Like  vernal  ground  to  Sabbath  sunshine  left 

"  Oft  have  I  marked  him,  at  some  leisure  hour. 
Stretched  on  the  grass  or  seated  in  the  shade 
Among  his  fellows,  while  an-unple  map 
Before  their  eyes  lay  carefully  outspresyd,^ 
From  which  the  gallant  teacher  would  disfwurae. 
Now  pointing  this  way  and  now  that. — '  Here  flomi,' 
Thus  would  ii« s&y,  'The  Rhine,  that  fiunous  stream ! 
Eastwaxd,  the  D«DiTi\i&,  Vs^rex^^^&Vi^saAvMk^ 
A  mightier  xiv«,  Vm'QAttomTC!iJaa.\»^K«iaji\ 
AndTlilte  a  aerpeiit,  ^o^1^^^&  ^^<i«o^^ 
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Bespotted  with  innumerable  isles. 

Here  reigns  the  Russian,  there  the  Turk ;  observe 

His  capital  city!'    Thence,  along  a  tract 

Of  liyelier  int^-est  to  his  hopes  and  fears 

His  finger  moved,  distin^uisning  the  spots 

Where  wide-spread  conflict  then  most  fiercely  raged : 

Nor  left  unstigmatized  those  fatal  fields 

On  which  the  sons  of  mighty  (GFermany 

Were  taught  a  base  submission.     '  Here  behold 

A  nobler  race,  the  Switzers,  and  their  land. 

Tales  deeper  fax  than  these  of  ours,  huge  woods, 

And  mountains  white  with  everlasting  snow !' 

And  surely  he  that  spake  with  kindling  brow^ 

Was  a  true  patriot,  hopeful  as  the  best 

Of  that  young  peasantry  who,  in  our  days, 

Have  fought  and  perished  for  Helvetia's  rights, 

Ah,  not  in  vain  t — or  those  who,  in  old  time. 

For  work  of  happier  issue,  to  the  side 

Of  TeU  came  trooping  from  a  thousand  huts. 

When  he  had  risen  afone !    No  braver  youth 

Descended  from  Judea's  heights,  to  march 

With  righteous  Joshua ;  or  appeared  in  arms 

When  ^ve  was  felled,  and  altar  was  cast  down. 

And  Gideon  blew  the  trumpet,  soul-inflamed. 

And  strong  in  hatred  of  idolatry." 

This  spoken,  from  his  seat  the  Pastor  rose, 
And  moved  towards  the  grave.     Instinctively 
His  steps  we  followed ;  and  mv  voice  exclaimed, 
"  Power  to  the  oppressors  of  the  world  is  given, 
A  might  of  which  they  dream  not     Oh !  the  curse, 
To  be  the  awakener  of  divinest  thoughts. 
Father  and  founder  of  exalted  deeds ; 
And,  to  whole  nations  bound  in  servile  straits 
The  liberal  donor  of  capacities 
More  than  heroic  1  this  to  be,  nor  yet 
Have  sense  of  one  connatural  wish,  nor  yet 
Deserve  the  least  return  of  human  thanks ; 
Winning  no  recompense  but  deadly  hate 
With  pity  mixed — astonishment  with  scorn!" 

When  these  involuntary  words  had  ceased, 
.  The  Pastor  said:  "  So  Providence  is  served; 

The  forked  weapon  of  the  skies  can  send 

Illumination  into  deep,  dark  holds. 

Which  this  mild  sunbeam  hath  not  power  to  pierce. 

Why  do  ye  quake,  intimidated  thrones  1 

For,  not  unconscious  of  the  mighty  debt 

Which  to  outrageous  wrong  the  sufferer  owes, 

Europe,  through  all  her  h{U)itable  seats. 

Is  thirsting  for  ^kdr  overthrow,  who  still 

Exist,  as  pagan  temples  stood  of  old, 

By  very  horror  of  their  impious  rites  ^        ^  ^k 

Preserved— are  suffered  to  extend  t\i<»x  pr^>  ^V 

Like  cedara  on  the  top  of  LeVsaiion  .-l^ft 
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Darkening  the  sun.     But  less  impatient  tlioughtUy 

And  love  '  all  hoping,  and  expecting  all/ 

This  hallowed  grave  demands,  where  rests  in  peace 

A  humble  champion  of  the  better  eause ; 

A  peasant  yonth— so  call  him,  for  he  asked 

No  higher  name ;  in  whom  our  country  ^owed. 

As  in  a  fskvomite  son,  most  beaatifdL 

In  spite  of  vice,  and  misery,  and  disease, 

8pr^  with  the  spreading  of  her  wealthy  arts ; 

England,  the  ancient  and  the  free,  appeajfid 

In  him  to  stand  before  my  swimming  eyes 

Unconquerably  virtuous  and  secure. 

No  more  of  this,  lest  I  offend  his  dust ;  . 

Short  was  his  life,  and  a  brief  tale  remains. 

"  One  summer's  day,  a  day  of  annual  pomp 
And  solemn  chase,  from  morn  to  sultry  noon 
His  steps  had  followed,  fleetest  of  the  fleet. 
The  red-deer  driven  along  its  native  heights 
"With  cry  of  hound  and  horn ;  and  from  that  toil 
Eetumed  with  sinews  weakened  and  relaxed. 
This  generous  youth,  too  negligent  of  self 
(A  natural  failmg  which  mature  years 
Would  have  subdued),  took  fearlessly — ^and  kq»t — 
His  wonted  station  in  the  chilling  flood. 
Among  a  busy  company  convened 
To  wash  his  father  s  flock.     Convulsions  dire 
Seized  him,  that  self-same  night ;  and  tiirough  the  space 
Of  twelve  ensuing  days  his  frame  was  wrenched. 
Till  Nature  rested  from  hex  work  in  death. 
To  him,  thus  snatched  away,  his  comrades  paid 
A  soldier's  honours.    At  his  funeral  hour 
Bright  was  the  sun,  the  sky  a  cloudless  blue,— r 
A  golden  lustre  slept  upon  the  hills : 
And  if  by  chance  a  stranger,  wandering  there, 
From  some  commanding  eminence  had  looked 
Down  on  this  spot,  well  pleased  would  he  have  seen 
A  glittering  spectacle;  but  every  face 
Was  pallid ;  seldom  hath  that  eye  been  moist 
With  tears  that  wept  not  then ;  nor  were  the  lew. 
Who  from  their  dwellings  came  not  forth  to  join 
In  this  sad  service,  less  disturbed  than  we. 
They  started  at  the  tributary  peal 
Of  instantaneous  thunder,  which  announced. 
Through  the  still  air,  the  closing  of  the  grave 
And  distant  mountains  echoed  with  a  sound 
Of  lamentation  never  heard  before  I" 

The  Pastor  ceased.     My  veuerable  friend 
Victoriously  upraised  his  clear  bright  eve, 
And,  when  that  eulogy  was  ended,  stooa 
Enrapt,  as  if  his  inward  sense  perceived 
The  prolongation  oi  acyoiQ  «Xa^  x^s^wafe^ 
Sent  Dy  the  ancient  aou\  oi  t>K»  V\^%>mo^— 
The  spirit  of  its  mounXaMoa  wA  V\»  wsa* 
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Its  cities,  temples,  fields,  its  awful  power. 

Its  rights  and  virtues — by  that  Deity 

Desoendini;  and  supporting  his  pure  heart 

With  patriotic  connaenoe  and  jo^. 

And,  at  the  last  of  those  memorial  words. 

The  pininff  Solitary  turned  aside ; 

Whether  tnrough  manly  instinct  to  conceal 

Tender  emotions  spreading  from  the  heart 

To  his  worn  cheek ;  or  with  uneasy  shame 

For  those  cold  humours  of  habitual  spleen. 

Which,  fondly  seeking  in  dispraise  of  man, 

Solace  and  self-excuse,  had  sometimes  urged 

To  self-abuse  a  not  ineloquent  tongue. 

Bight  towards  the  sacred  edifice  his  steps 

Had  been  directed ;  and  we  saw  him  now 

Intent  upon  a  monamental  stone. 

Whose  uncouth  form  was  grafted  on  the  wall. 

Or  rather  seemed  to  haye  grown  into  the  sidv 

Of  the  rude  pile ;  as  ofttimes  trunks  of  trees 

Where  Nature  works  in  wild  and  craggy  spots. 

Are  seen  incorporate  with  the  living  rock; 

To  endure  for  aye.     The  Vicar,  takmg  note 

Of  his  emplcmnent,  witk  a  courteous  smile 

Exclaimed,  ''  The  sagest  antiquarian's  eye 

That  task  would  foil."    And  with  these  added  words, 

He  thitherward  advanced :  ''  Tradition  tells 

That,  in  Eliza's  golden  days,  a  knight 

Came  on  a  war-horse  sumj)tuously  attired. 

And  fixed  his  home  in  this  sequestered  vale. 

'Tis  left  untold  if  here  he  first  drew  breath. 

Or  as  a  stranger  reached  this  deep  recess. 

Unknowing  and  unknown.     A  pleasing  thought 

I  sometimes  entertain,  that  haply  bound 

To  Scotland's  court  in  service  of  his  queen. 

Or  sent  on  mission  to  some  northern  chief 

Of  England's  realm,  this  vale  he  might  have  seen 

With  transient  observation ;  and  thence  caught 

An  image  fair,  which,  brightening  in  his  soul 

When  years  admonished  mm  of  failing  strength. 

And  he  no  more  rejoiced  in  war's  delights, 

Had  power  to  draw  him  from  the  world, — resolved 

To  make  that  paradise  his  chosen  home. 

To  which  his  peaceful  femcy  oft  had  turned. 

Yague  thoughts  are  these ;  but  if  belief  may  rest 

Upon  unwritten  story  fondly  traced 

From  sire  to.  son,  in  this  obscure  retreat 

The  knight  arrived,  with  pomp  of  spear  and  shield^ 

And  borne  upon  a  charger  covered  o'er 

With  gilded  housings.     And  the  lofty  steed — 

His  sole  companion,  and  his  faithful  friend. 

Whom  he,  in  gratitude,  let  loose  to  range 

In  fertile  pastures — ^was  beheld  with  eyes 

Of  admiration  and  delightful  awe. 

By  those  untravelled  dalesmen.    WitVi  Ikbr  -^iSAft^ 

Yet  free  horn  touch  of  envious  diaconXftu\i, 
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They  saw  a  mansion  at  his  bidding  rise, 

Like  a  bright  star,  amid  the  lowly  band 

Of  tiieir  rude  homesteads.     Here  the  warrior  dwelt, 

And  in  that  mansion  children  of  bis  own. 

Or  kindred,  gathered  round  him.    As  a  tree 

That  falls  and  disappears,  the  house. is  gone: 

And,  through  improvidence,  or  want  of  lore 

For  ancient  worth  and  honourable  things. 

The  s|>ear  and  shield  are  vanished,  which  the  knight 

Hung  in  his  rustic  halL     One  ivied  arch 

Mvs^  have  seen,  a  gateway,  last  remains  «      * 

Of  that  foundation  in  domestic  care 

Baised  by  his  hands.     And  now  no  trace  is  left 

Of  the  nuld-hearted  champion,  save  this  stone, 

Faithless  memorial !  and  his  family  name 

Borne  by  yon  clustering  cottages,  that  sprang 

From  out  the  ruins  of  his  stately  lodge ; 

These,  and  the  name  and  title  at  full  l^igth, — 

Sir  Alfred  Irthing — ^with  appropriate  words 

Aooompanied,  still  extant,  in  a  wreath 

Or  posy,  girding  round  the  several  fronts 

Of  three  dear-sounding  and  harmonious  bells, 

That  in  the  steeple  hang,  his  pious  gift" 

"  So  faUs,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and  dies," 
The  grey-hair<^  Wanderer  pensively  exclaimed, 
"  All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.     From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down  ; 
Perish  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings ; 
Princes,  and  emperors,  and  the  crowns  and  palms 
Of  all  <Jie  mighty,  withered  and  consumed! 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own.     The  man  himself 
Departs ;  and  soon  is  spent  the  line  of  those 
Who,  in  the  bodily  image,  in  the  mind. 
In  heart  or  soul,  in  station  or  pursuit, 
Did  most  resemble  him.     Degrees  and  ranks. 
Fraternities  and  orders — heaping  high 
New  wealth  upon  the  burthen  of  the  old. 
And  placing  trust  in  privil^e  confirmed 
And  re-connrmed — ^are  scoffed  at  with  a  smile 
Of  greedy  foretaste,  from  the  secret  stand 
Of  desolation,  aimed :  to  slow  decline 
These  yield,  and  these  to  sudden  overthrow ; 
Their  virtue,  service,  happiness,  and  state 
Expire ;  and  Nature's  pleasant  robe  of  green, 
Humanity's  appointed  shroud,  enwraps 
Their  monuments  and  their  memory.     The  vast  fnime 
Of  social  nature  changes  evermore 
Her  organs  and  her  members,  with  decay 
Kestless,  and  restless  generation,  powers 
And  functions  dying  and  producea  at  need, — 
And  by  this  law  Ibe  ini^\it^  -wkoU  subsists : 
With  an  ascent  and  pxo^esa  Vu.  ^iJcifc  xMiai  \ 
Yet,  oh  I  how  di3pTopotWoii«i^V>>Jii^\ia^^ 
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And  expectations  of  self-flattering  minds  I 
The  coorteous  knight,  whose  bones  are  here  interred. 
Lived  in  an  u^e  conspicaons  as  our  own 
For  strife  and  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men  ; 
Whence  alteration,  in  the  forms  of  things, 
Yariona  and  vast.    A  memorable  age  1 
Which  did  to  him  assign  a  pensive  lot. 
To  linger  'nud  the  last  of  those  bright  clouds. 
That,  on  the  steady  breeze  of  honour,  sailed 
In  long  procession  calm  and  beantifuL 
,  He,  who  had  seen  his  own  bright  order  fade. 
And  its  devotion  gradually  decline 

g^hile  War,  relinquishing  the  lanoe  and  shield, 
er  temper  cluuiged,  and  oowed  to  other  laws). 
Had  also  witnessed,  in  his  mom  of  life. 
That  violent  commotion,  which  o'erthrew. 
In  town,  and  city,  and  sequestered  glen. 
Altar,  and  cross,  and  church  of  solemn  roof. 
And  old  religious  house — pile  after  pile : 
And  diook  the  tenants  out  into  the  fields, 
like  wild  beasts  without  home !    Their  hour  was  come ; 
But  why  no  softening  thought  of  gratitude, 
No  just  remembrance,  scruple,  or  wise  doubt  1 
Benevolence  is  mUd ;  nor  borrows  help. 
Save  at  worst  need,  from  bold  impetuous  force, 
Fitliest  allied  to  an^er  and  revenge. 
But  human-kind  rejoices  in  the  might 
Of  mutability,  and  air^  hopes. 
Dancing  around  her,  hinder  and  disturb 
Those  meditations  of  the  soul  which  feed 
The  retrospective  virtues.    Festive  songs 
Break  from  the  maddened  nations  at  the  sight 
Of  sadden  overthrow ;  and  cold  neglect 
Is  the  sure  consequence  of  slow  decay. 

"  Even,  **  said  the  Wanderer, "  as  that  courteous  knight, 
Bound  by  his  vow  to  labour  for  redress 
Of  all  who  suffer  wrong,  and  to  enact 
Bv  sword  and  lance  the  law  of  gentleness, 
If  I  may  venture  of  myself  to  speak. 
Trusting  that  not  incongruously  I  blend 
Low  things  with  lofty,  I  too  shall  be  doomed 
To  outlive  the  kindly  use  and  fair  esteem 
Of  the  poor  calling  which  my  youth  embraced 
With  no  unworthy  prospect.     But  enough  ; 
Thoughts  crowd  upon  me — and  'twere  seemlier  now 
To  stop,  and  yield  our  gracious  teacher  thanks 
For  the  pathetic  records  which  his  voice 
Hath  here  delivered :  words  of  heartfelt  truth, 
Tending  to  patience  when  affliction  strikes ; 
To  hope  and  love ;  to  confident  repose 
In  G^  ;  and  reverence  for  the  dust  of  man." 
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THE  PARSONAQB. 

AkMer*!  amrdiamlona  that  1m  might  hare  daUiiMd  hb  andlton  toe  tong — InTtatioii  to  hit 
houao— 8olitu7  dMncHnod  to  oomplr— BaUis  the  WMnderor—Aod  mammwhal  playfuUi 
drmwi  •  oompuiaon  betwooa  hit  mnennt  profoMioii  mud  that  of  tho  knlgfatHBmnt— 
which  laada  to  Wanderar*!  KiTtng  an  aoooont  of  ehangn  in  the  oouatry  from  the  maoB> 
tiMtaring  ipirifr— Favoimhle  effecte— The  other  tide  of  tiM  pkture,  aad  fliiiefljda*  it  Iim 
affected  the  humbler  claMoe— Wanderer  aawrte  the  hollownea  of  i^  nati4>iial  graadew 
if  unaupported  bj  moral  worth— Givee  iutancee— Phyrfeal  adence  onable  (o  aupport  )^ 
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■elf— Lamentatlona  over  an  axoeea  of  manufhotoring  indnatnr  among  the  humbler 
claaaei  of  aociety^Picture  of  a  child  emnkqred  in  a  ootton-mill— Ignoranoe  and  degrade- 
lion  of  diiUren  among  the  agricultural  population  reriewed— Oonrenatfcn  broken  of 
\if  a  renewed  inritatien  from  the  Faator— ^FWh  leading  to  hla  houao— Its  appearance  d» 
nrlbed— Hia  daughter— Hia  wife— Hia  aon  (a  boj)  entera  with  hia  oomtpaukm— niaif 
hnppj  appearanoo— The  Wanderer  how  aflltcted  by  the  aii^  of  them. 

Thi  pensive  Soeptie  of  the  lonely  vale 
To  those  acknowledgments  sabstnibed  his  own. 
With  a  sedate  oompuanoe,  whioh  the  Priest 
Failed  not  to  notice,  inly  pleased,  and  said : — 
"  If  ye,  by  whom  inyitea,  I  oommeneed 
Those  narratives  of  calm  and  hnmble  life. 
Be  satisfied,  'tis  well,— <the  end  is  gained ; 
And,  in  return  for  sympathy  bestowed. 
And  patient  listening,  tnanks  accept  m>m  m& 
— Lire,  death,  eternity !  momentous  themes 
Are  these — and  might  demand  a  seraph's  tongue. 
Were  they  not  equal  to  their  own  support ; 
And  therefore  no  incompetence  of  mine 
Gould  do  them  wrong.     The  universal  forms 
Of  human  nature,  in  a  spot  like  this. 
Present  themselves  at  once  to  all  men's  view :    ' 
Te  wished  for  act  and  circumstance,  that  make 
The  individual  known  and  understood ; 
And  such  as  my  best  judgment  could  select 
From  what  the  place  afforded,  have  been  given ; 
Though  apprehensions  crossed  me,  in  the  course 
Of  this  s^-pleasing  exercise,  that  ye 
My  zeal  to  his  would  liken,  who,  possessed 
Of  some  rare  gems,  or  pictures  finely  wrought. 
Unlocks  his  cabinet,  and  draws  them  forth 
One  after  one — soliciting  regard 
To  this,  and  this,  as  worthier  than  the  last, 
Till  the  spectator,  who  awhile  was  pleased 
More  than  th'  exhibitor  himself,  becomes 
Weary  and  £unt,  and  longs  to  be  released. 
— But  let  us  hence !  my  dwelling  is  in  sights 
And  there — " 

At  this  the  Solitary  shrunk 
With  backward  will ;  but,  wanting  not  address 
That  inward  motion,  tio  <Iiaga\€<&,  he  eald 
To  his  compatriot,  amWm^  aa\ift  «^«2«a>— ;- 
"  The  peaceable  remama  oi  VJoia  ^.wAVu^^N. 
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Would  be  disturbed,  I  fear,  with  wrathful  scorn. 
If  consciousness  could  reach  him  where  he  lies 
That  one,  albeit  of  these  degenerate  times, 
Deploring  changes  past,  or  dreading  change 
Foreseen,  had  dared  to  couple,  even  in  thought. 
The  fine  yocation  of  the  sword  and  lance 
With  the  gross  aims  and  body-bending  toil 
Of  a  poor  Drotherhood  who  walk  the  earth 
Pitiea,  and,  where  they  are  not  known,  despised. 
Tet,  by  the  good  knight's  leave,  the  two  estates 
Are  graced  with  some  resemblance.     Errant  those, 
Exiles  and  wanderers ;  and  the  like  are  these. 
Who,  with  their  burthen,  traverse  hill  and  dale. 
Carrying  relief  for  nature's  simple  wants. 
What  though  no  higher  recompense  they  seek 
Than  honest  maintenance,  by  irksome  toil 
Full  oft  procured,  yet  such  may  claim  respect 
Among  uie  intelligent,  for  what  this  course 
Enables  them  to  be  and  to  perform. 
Their  tardy  steps  give  leisure  to  observe, 
While  solitude  permits  the  mind  to  lieel  ,* 
And  doth  instruct  her  to  supply  defects 
By  the  division  of  her  inward  self. 
For  grateful  converse :  and  to  these  poor  men. 
As  I  have  heard  you  boast  with  honest  pride. 
Nature  is  bountiful ;  where'er  they  go. 
Kind  nature's  various  wealth  is  all  uieir  own. 
Versed  in  the  characters  of  men ;  and  bound, 
By  tie  of  daily  interest,  to  maintain 
Conciliatory  manners  and  smooth  speech  ; 
Such  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  their  degree^ 
Examples  efficacious  to  refine 
Rude  mtercourse  ;  apt  instruments  to  excite^ 
By  importation  of  unlooked-for  arts, 
Barbarian  torpor,  and  blind  prejudice  ; 
Eaising,  through  just  gradation,  savage  life 
To  rustic,  and  the  rustic  to  urbane. 
Within  their  moving  magazines  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and  exalt 
Th'  affections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast, 
And  in  the  lover's  fancy  ;  and  to  feed 
The  sober  sympathies  of  lon^- tried  friends. 
By  these  itinerants,  as  experienced  men, 
Counsel  is  given ;  contention  they  appease 
With  healing  words ;  and  in  remotest  wilds. 
Tears  wipe  awav,  and  pleasant  tidings  bring ;— • 
Could  the  proud  quest  of  chivalry  do  more  % " 

"Happy,*'  rejoined  the  Wanderer,  "they  who  gain 
A  panegyric  from  your  generous  tongue  1 
But,  if  to  these  wayfarers  once  pertamed 
Aught  of  romantic  interest,  'tis  gone  ; 
Their  purer  ^rvice,  in  this  realm  at  least. 
Is  past  for  ever.     An  inventive  asie 
Raa  wrought,  M  not  with  speed.  01  ma^c,  ^^\* 
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To  moBt  strange  issues.    I  have  Uved  to  mark 

A  new  and  unforeseen  creation  rise 

From  out  the  labours  of  a  peaceful  land, 

Wielding  her  potent  enginerj  to  frame 

And  to  produce,  with  appetite  as  keen 

As  that  of  war,  which  rests  not  ni^ht  or  day, 

Industrious  to  destroy  !    With  fruitless  pains 

Might  one  like  me  imw  visit  many  a  tract 

Which,  in  his  youth^  he  trod,  and  trod  again, 

A  lone  pedestrian  with  a  scanty  freight. 

Wished  for,  or  welcome,  whereso'er  he  came — 

Among  the  tenantry  of  thorpe  and  vill ; 

Or  stxaggling  burgh,  of  ancient  charter  provd, 

And  di^fied  by  battlements  and  towers 

Of  some  stem  castle,  mouldering  on  the  brow 

Of  a  green  hill  or  be^k  of  rugged  stream. 

The  rootpath  £Edntly  marked,  the  horse-track  wild. 

And  formidable  length  of  plashy  lane 

(Prized  ayennes  ere  others  nad  been  shaped 

On  easier  links  connecting  place  with  place), 

Haye  yanished— swallowed  up  by  stately  roads, 

Easy  and  bold,  that  penetrate  the  gloom 

Of  England's  frirthest  glens.     The  earth  has  lent 

Her  waters,  air  her  breezes ;  and  the  sail 

Of  traffic  glides  with  ceaseless  int<erdiange, 

Glistening  along  the  low  and  wood}r  dale. 

Or  on  the  naked  mountain's  lofty  side. 

Meanwhile,  at  social  industry's  command, 

How  quick,  how  yast  an  increase  1    From  the  genu 

Of  some  poor  hamlet,  rapidly  produced 

Here  a  huge  town,  continuous  and  compact, 

Hiding  the  face  of  earth  for  leagues — and  there. 

Where  not  a  habitation  stood  b^ore. 

The  abodes  of  men  irr^ularly  massed 

Like  trees  in  forests,— spreaa  through  spacious  tracts, 

O'er  which  the  smoke  w.  unremitting  fires 

Hangs  permanent,  and  plentiful  as  wreaths 

Of  yapour  glittering  in  the  morning  sun. 

And,  wheresoe'er  the  trayeller  turns  his  steps. 

He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 

Or  disappearing ;  triumph  that  prockims 

How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plough 

Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts ! 

Hence  is  the  wide  sea  peopled, — and  the  shores 

Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 

Freighted  from  eyery  climate  of  the  world 

With  the  world's  choicest  produce.    Hence  that  sum 

Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports. 

Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays ; 

That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 

Which,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 

Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide. 

Perpetual,  multit\idiiiox)LB\   Yvx^VtS) 

Henoe  a  d^ead  arm  of  &08i\>m%  ^q^ct  ,  ^  ^<iv» 

Of  thunder,  daxuitmg  t\iof»  ^^o  v«o\jX\  v^^towSti 
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With  hostile  purposes  the  blessdd  isle, 
Truth's  consecrated  residence,  the  seat 
Impregnable  of  liberty  and  peace. 

*'  And  yet,  0  happy  Pastor  of  a  flock 
Faithfully  watched,  and,  by  that  loving  care 
And  Heaven's  good  providence,  preserved  from  taint  I 
With  you  I  grieve,  when  on  the  darker  side 
Of  this  great  change  I  look  ;  and  there  behold. 
Through  strong  temptation  of  those  gainful  arts 
Such  outrage  done  to  nature  as  compels 
The  indignant  power  to  justify  herself; 
Tea,  to  avenge  her  violated  rights, 
For  Endand  s  buie.     When  soothing  darkness  spreads 
O'er  hiU  and  vale,"  the  Wanderer  thus  expressed 
His  recollections,  "  and  the  punctual  stars. 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering  to  their  homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter — but  undisturbing,  undisturbed, 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admomtions  for  the  heart 
Of  all-beholding  man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord  ; 
Then  in  full  many  a  x;|gion,  once  like  this 
The  assured  domain  oTcalm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light, 
Prepiured  for  never-resting  labour's  eyes. 
Breaks  from  a  many- windowed  fabric  huge ; 
And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  bell  is  heard, — 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew-knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stem  behest, 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil ! 
Disgoi^;ed  are  now  the  ministers  of  day  ;^ 
And,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumined  pile, 
A  fresh  band  meets  them  at  the  crowded  door. 
And  in  the  courts — and  where  the  rumbling  stream. 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below.     Men,  maidens,  youths* 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offered  up 
To  gain — the  master  idol  of  the  realm. 
Perpetual  sacrifice.    Even  thus  of  old 
Our  ancestors,  within  the  still  domain 
Of  vast  cathedral  or  conventual  church. 
Their  vigils  kept ;  where  tapers  day  and  night 
On  the  dim  altar  burned  oontinualfy. 
In  token  that  ti^e  house  was  evermore 
Watchine  to  God.    Religious  men  were  they  ; 
Nor  would  their  reason,  tutored  to  aspire 
Above  this  transitory  world,  allow 
That  there  should  pass  a  moment  of  the  year 
When  in  their  land  the  Almighty's  service  ceased. 
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Triamph  who  will  in  tlieae  pxoiaaftt  fw\fts^ 
Which  we,  a  generation  seVf-extoWecV., 
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At  cealonsif  perform — I  cannot  share 

Hi>  proud  complacency:  ;et  J  eioH, 

CastiDg  reBfirre  anj— exult  to  Bee 

An  iDUllectoal  maeterf  exercised 

O'er  the  blind  elemeala  ;  a  purpose  giren, 

A  perseveiauce  fed  ;  almost  a  sonl 

Imputed— to  brale  matter.     1  rejoice, 

MeaBtuing  the  force  of  those  gigautio  poven 

Which,  b^thg  thinking  mind  luTe  been  oampelled 

To  aerre  the  will  of  feenle-bodied  man. 

For  with  the  sense  of  admiration  blends 


Theai 
Wheal 


oatiQg  h 
rengther 


en^hened,  ;eC  not  dazzled,  b;  the  might 

Men  of  oil  lands  shall  eiercise  the  aame 
In  doe  proportion  to  their  countrf'B  need ; 
Learaing,  thoogh  late,  that  all  true  glory  nets. 
All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiaesa. 
Upon  the  monl  law.    Egyptian  T hebea— 


Palmyra,  central  In  Aa  Aesnt^-feU; 

And  the  arts  died  bj  rtiohftie^  \iaa\>wnmi»ft.. 

Gail  Archimedes  from  Us  tiaT^&  VinAi 
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Upon  ihe  plain  of  yanished  Syraeuse, 

And  feelingly  the  sage  shall  make  report 

Hov  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itself, 

Is  thi^  philosophy,  whose  sway  is  finetmed 

For  mere  material  instruments — how  weak 

Those  arts,  and  hi^h  inventions,  if  nnpropped 

By  yirtne.     He,  with  sighs  of  pensive  grief, 

Amid  his  calm  abstractions,  woold  admit 

That  not  the  slender  privilege  is  theirs 

To  save  themselves  from  blank  forgetfidness ! " 

When  from  the  Wanderer's  lips  these  words  had  fallen, 
I  said,  "  And  did  in  trath  these  vaunted  arts 
Possess  such  privil^e,  how  could  we  escape 
B^pret  and  painful  sadness,  who  revere, 
And  would  preserve,  as  things  above  all  price. 
The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land. 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth 
That  di^^iified  and  cheered  a  low  estate  ? 
Oh  t  where  is  now  the  character  of  peace, 
Sobriety,  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech. 
And  pure  goodwill,  and  hospitable  cheer. 
That  made  the  very  thought  of  country  life 
A  thought  of  refuge  for  a  mind  detained 
Reluctantly  amid  the  bustling  crowd  1 — 
Where  now  the  beauty  of  the  Sabbath  kept 
With  conscientious  reverence,  as  a  day 
By  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  pronounced 
Holy  and  blest — and  where  the  winning  grace 
Of  lul  the  lighter  ornaments  attached 
To  time  and  season,  as  the  year  rolled  round  ? " 

"  Fled  1 "  was  the  Wanderer's  passionate  response, 
"  Fled  utterly !  or  only  to  be  traced 
'In  a  few  fortunate  retreats  like  this ; 
Which  I  behold  with  trembling,  when  I  think 
What  lamentable  change  a  year — a  month — 
May  bring ;  that  brook  converting  as  it  runs 
Into  an  instrument  of  deadly  bane 
For  those,  who,  yet  nntempted  to  forsake 
The  simple  occupations  of  their  sires, 
Drink  the  pure  water  of  its  innocent  stream 
With  lip  almost  as  pure.     Domestic  bliss 
(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name), 
How  art  thou  blight^  for  the  poor  man's  heart ! 
Lo  I  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  mom  to  eve. 
The  habitations  empty !  or  perchance 
The  mother  left  alone, — ^no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe ; 
No  daughters  round  her,  dusv  at  the  wheel. 
Or  in  despatch  of  each  day's  little  growth 
Of  household  occupation  ;  no  nice  arts 
Of  needlework  ;  no  bustle  at  the  ^re, 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  ^\\i\i  \indA\ 
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Nothing  to  speed  the  day,  or  cheer  the  mind ; 

Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  to  command ! 

The  father — ^if  perchance  he  still  retain 

His  old  employments — goes  to  field  or  wood. 

No  longer  led  or  followed  by  his  sons ; 

Idlers  perchance  they  were, — ^but  in  hit  sight ; 

Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth ; 

Till  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  ceased. 

Ne'er  to  return !    That  birthright  now  is  lost 

Bconomists  will  tell  you  that  the  state 

Thrives  by  the  forfeiture — unfeeling  thought. 

And  false  as  monstrous  1    Can  the  mother  thrive 

By  the  destruction  of  her  innocent  sons  ] 

In  whom  a  premature  necessity 

Blocks  out  the  forms  of  nature,  preconsumes 

The  reason,  famishes  the  heart,  shuts  up 

The  infant  being  in  itself,  and  makes 

Its  very  spring  a  season  of  decay  ? 

The  lot  is  wretched,  the  condition  sad. 

Whether  a  pining  discontent  survive, 

And  thirst  for  change ;  or  habit  hath  subdued 

The  soul  depressed ;  dejected— even  to  love 

Of  her  dull  tasks,  and  close  captivity. 

0  banish  far  such  wisdom  as  condemns 

A  native  Briton  to  these  inward  chains. 

Fixed  in  his  soul,  so  early  and  so  deep. 

Without  his  own  consent,  or  knowledge,  fixed ! 

He  is  a  slave  to  whom  release  comes  not. 

And  cannot  come.     The  boy,  where'er  he  turns, 

Is  still  a  prisoner ;  when  the  wind  is  up 

Among  the  clouds  and  in  the  ancient  woods. 

Or  when  the  sun  is  rising  in  the  heavens, 

Quiet  and  calm.     Behold  him — ^in  the  school 

Of  his  attainments  ]  no :  but  with  the  air 

Fanning  his  temples  under  heaven's  blue  arch. 

His  raiment,  whitened  o'er  with  cotton  flakes,    * 

Or  locks  of  wool,  announces  whence  he  comes. 

Creeping  his  gait  and  cowering — ^his  lip  pale — 

His  respiration  quick  and  audible ; 

And  scarcely  could  you  &ncy  that  a  gleam 

From  out  those  lanjguid  eyes  could  break,  or  blush 

Mantle  upon  his  cheek.    Is  this  the  form. 

Is  that  the  countenance,  and  such  the  port. 

Of  no  mean  being  1    One  who  should  be  clothed 

With  dignity  befitting  his  proud  hope  ; 

Who,  in  his  very  childhood,  should  appear 

Sublime — from  present  purity  and  joy  t 

The  limbs  increase ;  but  liberty  of  mind 

Thus  gone  for  ever,  this  organic  frame, 

Which  from  Heaven's  bounty  we  receive,  uisiiiMt 

With  light  and  gladsome  motions,  soon  beoomes 

Dull,  to  the  joy  of  her  own  motions  dead ; 

And  even  the  touch,  «o  exquisitely  poured 

Througb  the  whole  \)o^^,  m\JB.«*\ai^\^'w*^ 

Performs  its  functions ;  tce^Vj  co\kv«Jws& 
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To  impress  a  vivid  feeling  on  the  mind 

Of  what  there  is  delightful  in  the  breeze. 

The  gentle  visitations  of  the  sun, 

Or  lapse  of  liquid  element — by  hand, 

Or  foot,  or  lip,  in  summer's  warmth — ^perceived. 

— Can  hope  look  forward  to  a  manhood  raised 

On  such  foundations  ] " 

"  Hope  is  none  for  him  ! " 
The  pale  Recluse  indignantlv  exclaimed, 
'*  And  tens  of  thousands  suffer  wrong  as  deep. 
Tet  be  it  asked,  in  justice  to  our  age, 
If  there  were  not,  before  those  arts  appeared. 
These  structures  rose,  commingling  old  and  young. 
And  unripe  sex  with  sex,  for  mutual  taint ; 
Then,  if  there  were  not,  in  our  far-famed  isle. 
Multitudes,  who  from  infancy  had  breathed 
Air  unimprisoned,  and  had  hved  at  large; 
Tet  walked  beneath  the  sun,  in  human  shape. 
As  abject  as  degraded  1    At  this  day. 
Who  shall  enumerate  the  crazy  huts 
And  tottering  hovels,  whence  do  issue  forth 
A  ragged  offspring,  with  their  own  blanched  hair 
Crowned  like  the  image  of  fantastic  Feai* ; 
Or  wearing  we  might  sa^,  in  that  white  growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their  sunburnt  brows, 
By  savage  nature's  unassisted  care. 
Naked,  and  coloured  like  the  soil,  the  feet 
On  which  they  stand ;  as  if  thereby  they  drew 
Some  nourishment,  as  trees  do  by  their  roots. 
From  earth,  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 
Figure  and  mien,  complexion  and  attire, 
Are  framed  to  strike  dismay,  but  the  outstretched 

hand 
And  whining  voice  denote  them  supplicants 
For  the  least  boon  that  pity  can  bestow. 
Such  on  the  breast  of  darksome  heaths  are  found ; 
And  with  their  parents  dwell  upon  the  skirts 
Of  furze-clad  commons ;  and  are  born  and  reared 
At  the  mine's  mouth,  beneath  impending  rocks. 
Or  in  the  chambers  of  some  natural  cave ; 
And  where  their  ancestors  erected  huts. 
For  the  convenience  of  unlawful  gain. 
In  forest  purlieus  ;  and  the  like  are  bred, 
All  England  through,  where  nooks  and  slips  of  ground 
Purloined  in  times  less  jealous  than  our  own. 
From  the  green  margin  of  the  public  way, 
A  residence  afford  them,  'mid  the  bloom 
And  gaiety  of  cultivated  fields. 
Such  (we  will  hope  the  lowest  in  the  scale) 
Do  I  remember  ofttimes  to  have  seen 
'Mid  Buxton's  dreary  heights.     Upon  the  watob. 
Till  the  swift  vehicle  approach,  they  stand  \ 
Then,  following  closely  with  the  cWd  oi  ^\mX, 
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An  uncouth  feat  exhibit,  and  are  gone. 

Heels  oyer  ^ead,  like  tumblers  on  a  stage. 

Up  firom  the  ground  they  snatch  the  copper  coin. 

And,  on  the  freight  of  merry  pass^igers 

Fixing  a  steady  eye,  maintam  their  speed ; 

And  spin — and  pant — uid  oYerhead  a^in. 

Wild  pursuivants  I  until  their  breath  is  lort» 

Or  bounty  tires, — and  every  face  that  smiled 

Encouragement,  have  ceased  to  look  that  way. 

fiut,  like  the  vagrants  ii  the  ^psy  tribe. 

These,  bred  to  httle  pleasure  in  tnemsdves. 

Are  profitless  to  others.    Turn  we  then 

To  Britons  bom  and  bred  within  the  pale 

Of  dvil  polity,  and  early  trained 

To  earn,  by  wholesome  labour  in  the  field. 

The  br^td  they  eat.    A  sample  should  I  give 

Of  what  this  stock  produces  to  enrich 

And  beautifjr  the  tender  age  of  Hfe, 

A  sample  fairly  culled — ye  would  exclaim, 

'  Is  this  the  whistling  ploughboy  whose  shrill  notes 

Impart  new  gladness  to  the  morning  airl' 

Poi^ve  me !  if  I  venture  to  suspect 

That  many,  sweet  to  hear  of  in  soft  verse. 

Are  of  no  finer  frame :  his  joints  are  stiff ; 

Beneath  a  cumbrous  frock  that  to  the  knees 

Invest  the  thriving  churl,  his  l^;s  appear. 

Fellows  to  those  which  lustily  upheld 

The  wooden  stools  for  everlasting  use. 

On  which  our  fathers  sate.    And  mark  his  brow  ! 

Under  whose  shaggy  canopy  are  set 

Two  eyes,  not  dim-out  of  a  healthy  stare  ; 

Wide,  sluggish,  blank,  and  ignorant,  and  strange  ; 

Proclaiming  boldly  that  they  never  drew 

A  look  or  motion  of  intelligence 

From  infant  conning  of  the  Christ-cross- row. 

Or  puzzling  through  a  primer,  line  by  line. 

Till  perfect  mastery  crown  the  pains  at  last. 

What  kindly  warmth  from  touch  of  fost'ring  hand. 

What  penetrating  power  of  sun  or  breeze, 

Shall  e'er  dissolve  the  crust  wherein  his  soul 

Sleeps,  like  a  caterpillar  sheathed  in  ice  ] 

This  torpor  is  no  pitiable  work 

Of  modem  ingenuity ;  no  town 

Nor  crowded  city  may  be  taxed  with  aught 

Of  sottish  vice  or  desperate  breach  of  law, 

To  which  in  after-years  he  majr  be  roused. 

This  boy  the  fields  produce ;  his  spade  and  hoe. 

The  carter's  whip  which  on  his  shoulder  rests 

In  air  high- towering  with  a  boorish  pomp. 

The  sceptre  of  his  sway ;  his  cqpntry's  name, 

Her  eaual  rishts,  her  churches  andner  schools. 

What  nave  they  done  for  him  ]    And,  let  me  luik. 

For  tens  of  thousands  uninformed  as  he  ? 

In  brief — whal  \iV>ftT\.^  oiiDM3i^Sft\«?cfcV* 
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This  cheerful  sally  pleased  the  mild  good  man. 
To  whom  the  appeal  coached  in  those  closing  words 
Was  pointedly  addressed  ;  and  to  the  thoughts 
Which,  in  assent  or  opposition,  rose 
Within  his  mind,  he  seemed  prepared  to  give 
Prompt  utterance  ;  but,  rising  from  our  seat. 
The  hospitable  Vicar  Interpol 
With  invitation  earnestly  renewed. 
We  followed,  taking  as  he  led,  a  path 
Along  a  hedge  of  stately  hollies  framed. 
Whose  flexile  boughs,  descending  with  a  weight 
Of  leafy  spray,  concealed  the  stems  and  roots 
That  gave  them  nourishment.     How  sweet,  methought^ 
When  Uie  fierce  wind  cornea  howling  from  the  north. 
How  grateful,  this  imjicnetrable  screen  ! 
Not  shaped  by  simple  wearing  of  the  foot 
On  rural  business  passing  to  and  fro 
Was  the  commodious  waOL ;  a  careful  hand 
Had  marked  the  line,  and  strewn  the  surface  o'er 
With  pure  cerulean  gravel,  from  the  heights 
Fetch^  by  the  neighhouring  brook.    Across  the  vale 
The  stately  fence  accompanied  our  steps  ; 
And  thus  the  pathway,  by  perennial  green 
Guarded  and  graced,  seemed  fashioned  to  unite, 
As  by  a  beautiful  yet  solemn  chain. 
The  Master's  mansion  with  the  house  of  prayer. 

Like  ima^  of  solemnity  conjoined 
With  feminme  allurement  soft  and  fair. 
The  mansion's  self-displayed  ;  a  reverend  pile 
With  bold  projections  and  recesses  deep ; 
Shadowy,  yet  gay  and  lightsome  as  it  stood 
Fronting  the  noontide  sun.    We  paused  to  admire 
The  pil^ured  porch,  elaborately  embossed  ; 
The  low  wide  windows  with  their  mullions  old  ; 
The  cornice  richly  fretted,  of  grey  stone ; 
And  that  smooth  slope  from  which  the  dwelling  roee, 
By  beds  and  banks  Arcadian  of  gay  flowers 
And  flowering  shrubs,  protected  and  adorned. 
Profusion  bright !  and  every  flower  assuming 
A  more  than  natural  vividness  of  hue, 
From  unafiected  contrast  with  the  gloom 
Of  sober  cypress,  and  the  darker  foil 
Of  yew,  in  which  survived  some  traces,  here 
Not  unbecoming,  of  grotesque  device 
And  uncouth  fancy.    From  behind  the  roof 
Rose  the  slim  ash  and  massy  sycamore. 
Blending  their  diverse  foliage  with  the  green 
Of  ivy,  flourishing  and  thick,  that  clasped 
The  huge  round  chimneys,  harbour  of  delight 
For  wren  and  redbreast,  where  they  sit  and  sing 
Their  slender  ditties  when  the  trees  are  bare. 
Nor  must  I  pass  unnoticed  (leaving  else 
The  picture  incomplete,  as  it  appeal^ 
Before  our  eyes)  a  relique  of  o\d  tmeA 
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Happily  spared,  a  little  Gothic  niche 
Of  nioost  workmanship ;  which  once  had  held 
The  sculptured  image  of  some  patron  saint. 
Or  of  the  blessdd  Virgin,  looking  down 
On  all  who  entered  those  religions  doors. 

But  lo  !  where  from  the  rocky  garden  mount, 
Crowned  by  its  antique  snmmer-hous^,  descends, 
light  as  the  silver  fawn,  a  radiant  girl  ;^ 
For  she  hath  rec(^nised  her  honourad  friend 
The  Wanderer,  ever  welcome !    A  prompt  kiss 
The  gladsome  child  bestows  at  his  request, 
And,  up  the  flowery  lawn  as  we  advance. 
Hangs  on  the  old  man  with  a  happy  look. 
And  with  a  pretty  restless  hand  of  love. 
We  enter ;  need  I  tell  the  courteous  guis» 
In  which  the  lady  of  the  place  received 
Our  little  band,  with  salutation  meet 
To  each  accorded  1    Graceful  was  her  port ; 
A  lofby  stature  undepressed  by  time. 
Whose  visitation  had  not  spared  to  touch 
The  finer  lineaments  of  frame  and  feice ; 
To  that  complexion  brought  which  prudence  trusts  in 
And  wisdom  loves.    Butwhen  a  stately  ship 
Sails  in  smooth  weather  by  the  placid  coast 
On  homeward  voyage,  what  if  wind  and  wave. 
And  hardship  undergone  in  various  climes. 
Have  caused  her  to  abate  the  virgin  pride. 
And  that  full  trim  of  inexperienced  nope 
With  which  she  left  her  haven — not  for  this. 
Should  the  sun  strike  her,  and  the  impartial  breeze 
Play  on  her  streamers,  doth  she  fiedl  to  assume 
Brightness  and  touching  beauty  of  her  own. 
That  charm  all  eyes— so  bright  to  us  appeared 
This  goodly  matron,  shining  in  the  beams 
Of  unexpected  pleasure.    Soon  the  board 
Was  spread,  and  we  ^lartook  a  plain  repast. 

Here,  in  cool  shelter,  while  the  scorching  heat 
Oppressed  the  fields,  we  sate,  and  entertained 
Tne  mid-dav  hours  with  desultory  talk  ; 
From  trivial  themes  to  genextJ  argument 
Passing,  as  accident  or  letncy  led. 
Or  courtesy  prescribed.    While  question  rose 
And  answer  flowed,  the  fetters  of  reserve 
Dropped  from  our  minds  ;  and  even  the  shy  Recluse 
B«sumed  the  manners  of  his  happier  days ; 
He  in  the  various  conversation  bore 
A  willing,  and,  at  times,  a  forward  part ; 
Tet  with  the  grace  of  one  who  in  the  world 
Had  learned  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  had  now 
Occasion  given  him  to  display  his  skill, 
Open  the  ftleadiaal  'v&ntaiJse  g;round  of  truth. 
He  gazed  witlo.  ajimSia.\AoiixnAxx^\>'c«aR^ 
Upon  the  landscape  oi  \Xvft  «vttv-\sn5jjD.\»  ^^2«w 
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Seen,  from  the  shady  room  in  which  we  sate, 

In  softened  perspective ;  and  more  than  once 

Praised  the  consummate  harmony  serene 

Of  gravity  and  elegance,  di£fased 

Around  the  mansion  and  its  whole  domain ; 

Not,  doubtless,  without  help  of  female  taste 

And  female  care.     "  A  blesMd  lot  is  yours !  " 

He  said,  and  with  that  exclamation  breathed 

A  tender  si^h ;  but,  suddenly  Uie  door 

Opening,  with  eager  haste  two  lusty  boys 

Appeared,  confusion  checking  their  delight. 

Not  brothers  they  in  feature  or  attire. 

But  fond  companions,  so  I  guessed,  in  field. 

And  by  the  river  side — jfrom  which  they  come, 

A  pair  of  anglers,  laden  with  their  spoil 

One  bears  a  willow  pannier  on  his  back, 

The  boy  of  plainer  garb,  and  more  abashed 

In  countenance — more  distant  and  retired. 

Twin  might  the  other  be  to  that  fair  girl 

Who  bounded  towards  us  from  the  garden  mount. 

Triumphant  entry  this  to  him ! — ^for  see. 

Between  his  hands  he  holds  a  smooth  blue  stone. 

On  whose  capacious  surface  is  outspread 

Large  store  of  gleaming  crimson-spotted  trouts ; 

Ranged  side  by  side,  in  regular  ascent, 

One  after  one,  still  lessenins  by  degrees 

Up  to  the  dwarf  that  tops  tne  pinnacle. 

Upon  the  board  he  lays  the  sky-blue  stone 

With  its  rich  spoil :  their  numoer  he  proclaims ; 

Tells  from  what  pool  the  noblest  had  oeen  dragged ; 

And  where  the  very  monarch  of  the  brook. 

After  long  struggle,  had  escaped. at  last— 

Stealing  altemately  at  them  and  us 

(As  dotn  his  comrade  too)  a  look  of  pride. 

And,  verily,  the  silent  creatures  maoe 

A  splendid,  sight,  together  thus  exposed ; 

Dead — but  not  sullied  or  deformed  by  death, 

That  seemed  to  pity  what  he  could  not  spare. 

But  oh  !  the  animation  in  the  mien 
Of  those  two  boys  I — ^yea  in  the  very  words 
With  which  the  young  narrator  was  inspired, 
When,  as  our  questions  led,  he  told  at  large 
Of  that  day's  prowess  1    Him  mieht  I  compare. 
His  look,  tones,  gestures,  eager  eloquence. 
To  a  bold  brook  which  splits  for  better  speed, 
And,  at  the  self-same  moment,  works  its  way 
Through  many  channels,  ever  and  anon 
Parted  and  reunited :  his  compeer 
To  the  still  lake,  whose  stillness  is  to  the  eye 
As  beautiful,  as  grateful  to  tbe  mind. 
But  to  what  object  shall  the  lovely  girl 
Be  likened  1    She  whose  countenaiice  ttod  «ix 
Umte  the  graceful  quaUties  of  bot^i, 
E'en  aa  she  shares  the  pride  and  ys^  oi\MAfti.  ■ 
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My  grey-baired  friend  was  moTed  :  his  vivid  eye 
Glistened  with  tenderness ;  his  mino,  I  knew. 
Was  fall,  and  had,  I  doubted  not,  retnrned, 
Upon  this  impalse,  to  the  theme  erewhile 
Abraptly  broken  off.    The  mddy  boys 
Did  now  withdraw  to  take  their  well-earned  meal ; 
And  he  (to  whom  all  tongues  resigned  their  rights 
With  willingness — to  whom  the  general  ear 
Listened  with  readier  patience  iSxa  to  strain 
Of  music,  lute,  or  harp, — a  long  delight. 
That  ceased  not  when  his  voice  had  ceased),  as  one 
Who  from  truth's  central  point  serenely  views 
The  compass  of  his  argument,  be^an 
Mildly,  and  with  a  dear  and  steady  tone. 


BOOK  IX 


DI8C0UBSE  OF  THE  WANDERER,  AND  AN  EVEN- 
ING  VISIT  TO  THE  LAKE. 


\ 


Wanderar  aaertt  that  an  aetlTfl  principle  perradet  the  uniTene— Iti  noblatl  «eat  the 
hunuui  loul— How  llrely  thU  principle  is  in  cbildliood— Ueoee  the  delight  in  old  age 
of  looking  bade  upon  childhood— The  digniir,  powers,  and  pririlegea  of  age  asserted— 
These  not  to  he  looked  for  generallj,  but  under  a  Just  goTemment — Ri|^t  of  a  human 
creature  to  be  exempt  firom  being  oonsidered  as  a  mere  inttrumen^>Vieious  inclinations 
are  hact  kept  under  dj  giring  good  onee  an  opportunitj  to  show  themsrires— >The  eondi- 
tion  of  multitudes  deplored  from  want  of  due  respect  to  this  truth  on  the  part  of  their 
tuperiors  in  societj— 'Former  conversation  recurred  to,  and  the  Wanderer's  opinions  set 
in  a  clearer  light — Genuine  prindplse  of  equality— Truth  placed  within  reach  of  the 
humblest — Happj  state  of  the  two  dots  again  adverted  to — ^Earnest  wish  expressed  for  a 
system  of  national  education  established  univenallj  bj  gorcrnment— Glorious  effects  of 
this  foretold — Wanderer  breaks  off— Walk  to  the  lake— Embark — Deacription  of  scenery 
and  amusements — Grand  spectacle  from  the  side  of  a  hill— Address  of  Priest  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  in  the  course  of  which  he  contrasts  with  ancient  barbarism  the  preeent 
appearance  of  the  scene  before  him — The  chance  ascribed  to  Christian^— Apostrophe  to 
bis  ftock,  living  and  d«ui — Gratitude  to  the  Almightj — Return  over  the  lake  Ailing 
with  the  Solitary— Under  what  circumstances. 

"  To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned," 
Thus  calmly  spake  the  venerable  sage, 
"  An  active  principle :  howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures,  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds. 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  peboly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks. 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed ; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot, 
No  chasm,  no  aolitude  *,  from  link  to  link 
It  drcalateB,  the  ao\x\.  oi  aJiX  VJiaa  -^loA^ 
This  is  the  freedom  oi i\ie xoiviwsfcx 
Unfolded  still  tiie  more,  mot^  Tiaax^ 
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The  more  we  know,  and  yet  is  reverenced  least, 
And  least  respected,  in  the  human  mind, 
Its  most  apparent  home.     The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditatea  action ;  robbed  of  this. 
Her  sole  sapport,  she  languishes  and  dies. 
We  perish  also ;  for  we  live  by  hove 
And  by  desire ;  we  see  by  the  glad  light, 
And  breathe  the  sweet  air  of  futurity ; 
And  so  we  live,  or  else  we  have  no  life. 
To-morrow,  nay,  perchance,  this  very  hour 
(For  every  moment  has  its  own  to-morrow), 
Those  blooming  boys,  whose  hearts  are  almost  sick 
With  present  triumph,  will  be  sure  to  find 
A  fiela  before  them  freshened  with  the  dew 
Of  other  expectations ;  in  which  course 
Their  happy  year  spins  round.     The  youth  obeys 
A  Uke  glad  impulse ;  and  so  moves  the  man 
*Mid  all  his  apprehensions,  cares,  and  fears  ; 
Or  BO  he  ought  to  move.     Ah  1  why  in  age 
Do  we  revert  so  fondly  to  the  walks 
Of  childhood,  but  that  there  the  soul  discerns 
The  dear  memorial  footsteps  unimpaired 
Of  her  own  native  v^ur — but  for  this. 
That  it  is  givoi  her  thence  in  age  to  hear 
Reverberations,  and  a  choral  song. 
Commingling  with  tbe  incense  that  ascends. 
Undaunted,  towards  the  imperishable  heavens. 
From  her  own  lonely  altar  1    Do  not  think 
That  good  and  wise  will  ever  be  allowed. 
Though  strength  decay,  to  breathe  in  such  estate 
As  slmll  divide  them  wholly  from  the  stir 
Of  hopeful  nature.     Rightly  is  it  said 
That  man  descends  into  the  vale  of  years ; 
Tet  have  I  thought  that  we  might  also  speak, 
And  not  presumptuously,  I  trust,  of  age, 
As  of  a  final  eminence,  though  bare 
In  aspect  and  forbidding,  yet  a  point 
On  wnich  'tis  not  impossible  to  sit 
In  awful  sovereignty  ;  a  place  of  power-^ 
A  throne,  which  may  be  likened  unto  his, 
Who,  in  some  placid  day  of  summer,  looks 
Down  from  a  mountain-top, — say  one  of  those 
Hi^h  peaks,  that  bound  the  vale  where  now  we  are. 
Faint  and  diminished  to  the  gazing  eye, 
Forest  and  field,  and  hill  and  dale,  appear. 
With  all  tbe  shapes  upon  their  surface  spread. 
Bfat  while  the  gross  and  visible  frame  of  things 
Relinquishes  its  hold  upon  the  sense. 
Tea,  almost  on  the  mind  itself,  and  seems 
All  unsubstantialized — ^how  loud  the  voice 
Of  waters,  with  invigorated  peal 
From  the  full  river  in  the  vale  below 
Ascending !    For  on  that  superior  height 
Who  faU  is  disencumbered  m>m  ^«  '^T«<m 
Of  near  obstructions,  and  is  priN\\e^«^ 
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To  breathe  in  solitude,  above  the  host 

Of  eyer-hummiDg  insects,  'mid  thin  air 

That  snits  not  them.     The  mnrmnr  of  the  leaves. 

Many  and  idle,  toudies  not  his  ear  : 

This  he  is  freed  from,  and  frx>m  thousand  notes 

Not  less  unceasing,  not  less  Tain  than  these, 

By  which  the  finer  passages  of  sense 

Are  occupied ;  and  the  soul,  that  would  indine 

To  listen,  is  prevented  or  deterred. 

"  And  may  it  not  be  hoped  that,  placed  by  age 
In  like  removal,  tranquil,  though  severe. 
We  are  not  so  removed  for  utter  loss. 
But  for  some  £ftvour,  suited  to  our  need  t 
What  more  than  this,  that  we  thereby  should  gain 
Fresh  power  to  commune  with  th'  invisible  world. 
And  hear  tiie  mighty  stream  of  tendency 
Uttering,  for  elevation  of  our  thought, 
A  dear,  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
To  the  vast  multitude,  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  delight. 
Or  fret  and  labour  on  the  plain  below. 
But,  if  to  such  sublime  ascent  the  hopes 
Of  man  may  rise,  as  to  a  welcome  dose 
And  termination  of  his  mortal  course. 
Them  only  can  such  hope  inspire  whose  minds 
Have  not  been  starved  by  absolute  n^lect. 
Nor  bodies  crushed  by  unremitting  toil ;  ' 

To  whom,  kind  Nature,  therefore,  may  afford 
Proof  of  the  sacred  love  she  bean  for  all  \ 
Whose  birthrieht  reason,  therefore,  may  msmie. 
For  me,  consulting  what  I  fed  witnin 
In  times  when  most  existence  with  herself 
Is  satisfied,  I  cannot  but  belieye. 
That,  fEur  as  kindly  Nature  hath  fr«e  scope 
And  reason's  sway  predominates,  even  so  fax. 
Country,  society,  atad  time  itself. 
That  jsaps  the  individual's  bodily  frame. 
And  lays  the  generations  low  in  dust,  * 
Po,  by  th'  Almighty  Ruler's  grace,  partake 
Of  one  maternal  spirit,  bringing  forth 
And  cherishing  with  ever-constent  lovc^ 
That  tires  not,  nor  betrays.     Our  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 
Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good, 
And  strength  in  evil  ?    Hence  an  after-call 
For  chastisement,  and  cTxa^A^s,  saAVKkt^da, 
And  ofltimes  deatib,  ovwigjet  ol  >>4fc  \»aX, 
And  the  sole  guarduwi  m  ^\io«fc\»»aa  ^^^  ^asA 
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Intrust  the  fiitare.    Not  for  these  sad  issues 

Was  man  created  ;  bat  t'  obey  the  law 

Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.    And  'tis  known, 

That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 

Unelbowed  by  such  objects  that  oppress 

Our  actiye  powers,  those  powers  tnemselves  become 

Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 

They  sweep  away  infection  from  the  heart, 

hxA,  by  the  substitution  of  delight, 

Suppress  all  evil :  whence  the  being  moves 

In  Mauty  throu^n  the  world  \  and  all  who  see 

Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighbourhood.*' 

"  Then,"  said  the  Solitary,  "  by  what  power 
Of  language  shall  a  feeling  heart  express 
Her  sorrow  for  that  multitude  in  whom 
We  look  for  health  from  seeds  that  have  been  sown 
In  sickness,  and  for  increase  in  a  DOwer 
That  works  but  by  extinction )    On  themselves 
Th^  cannot  lean,  nor  turn  to  their  own  hearts 
To  know  what  they  must  do  ;  their  wisdom  is 
To  look  into  the  eyes  of  others,  thence 
To  be  instructed  what  they  must  avoid : 
Or  rather,  let  us  say,  how  least  observed. 
How  with  most  ^idet  and  most  silent  death. 
With  the  least  tamt  and  injury  to  the  air 
The  oppressor  breathes,  their  numan  form  divine. 
And  tneir  immortal  soul,  may  waste  away." 

The  sage  rejoined :  "  I  thank  you — ^you  have  spared 
My  voice  the  utterance  of  a  keen  regret, 
A  wide  compassion,  which  with  you  I  share. 
When,  heretofore,  I  placed  before  your  sight 
A  most  familiar  object  of  our  days — 
A  little  one^  subjectid  to  the  arts 
Of  modem  ingenidty,  and  made 
The  senseless  member  of  a  vast  machine. 
Serving  as  doth  a  spindle  or  a  wheel, 
Think  not  that,  pitying  him,  I  could  forget 
The  rustic  boy,  who  walks  the  fields  untaught. 
The  slave  of  igiiorance,  and  oft  of  want. 
And  miserable  hunger.    Much — ^too  much. 
Of  tills  unhappy  lot,  in  early  youth 
We  both  have  witnessed,  lot  which  I  myself 
Shared,  though  in  mild  and  merciful  decree : 
Tet  was  my  mind  to  hindrances  exposed. 
Through  which  I  struggled,  not  witiiout  distress 
And  sometimes  injury,  like  a  sheep  enthralled 
'Mid  thorns  and  brambles ;  or  a  bird  that  breaks 
Through  a  strong  net,  and  mounts  upon  the  wind, 
Though  with  her  plumes  impaired.    If  they,  whose  souls 
Should  open  while  they  range  the  richer  fields 
Of  meiry  England,  are  obstructed  less, 
By  indigence,  their  ignorance  is  no^  lew^ 
Nor  leaa  to  he  deplored.    For  wlno  qkq.  Asrdd^  • 
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That  tens  of  thousands  at  this  day  exist 
Such  as  the  boy  yon  painted,  lin^  heirs 
Of  those  who  once  were  vassals  of  hor  soil, 
Following  its  fortunes  like  the  beasts  or  trees 
.Which  it  sustained.     But  no  one  takes  delight 
In  this  oppression ;  none  are  proad  of  it ; 
It  bears  no  sounding  name,  nor  eyer  bore ; 
A  standing  grieyanoe,  an  indigenous  rioe 
Of  every  country  under  heaven.     My  thoughts 
Were  turned  to  evils  that  are  new  and  chosm, 
A  bcmda^  lurking  under  shape  of  good, — 
Arts,  in  themselves  beneficent  and  kind. 
But  all  too  fondly  followed  and  too  far ; 
To  victims,  which  the  merciful  can  see 
Nor  think  that  they  are  victims,  turned  to  wrongs, 
Which  women,  who  have  diildren  of  their  own, 
fiegard  without  compassion,  yea,  with  praise  ! 
I  spike  of  mischief  which  the  wise  diffuse 
•  With  gladness,  thinking  that  the  more  it  (^>reads, 
The  healthier,  the  securer,  we  become ; 
Delusion  which  a  moment  may  destroy  1 
Lastly,  I  mourned  for  those  whom  I  had  seen 
Corrupted  and  cast  down,  on  favoured  ground. 
Where  circumstance  and  nature  had  combined 
To  shelter  innocence,  and  cherish  love : 
Who,  but  for  this  intrusion,  would  have  Hved, 
Possessed  of  health,  and  strength,  and  peace  of  mind  ; 
Thus  would  have  lived,  or  never  have  been  bom. 

"  Alas  1  what  differs  more  than  man  £tt)m  man  ! 
And  whence  that  difference — ^whence  but  from  himself  1 
For  see  the  universal  race  endowed 
With  the  same  upright  form— the  sun  is  fixed. 
And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven. 
Within  the  reach  of  every'liuman  eye  ; 
The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 
The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 
Into  all  hearts.    Throughout  the  woiid  of  sense. 
Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair. 
That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 
Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 
Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet. 
Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 
That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 
Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 
Beason,  and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears  ; 
Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will ; 
Conscience  to  guide  and  check :  and  death  to  be 
Foretasted,  immortality  presumed. 
Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous,  might  be  deemed 
The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 
Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 
The  excellence  oi  moxdX  q^u«^\i\&% 
From  eommoii  xLndeTfi^i\diQ%  \  \«ivrai^\x\KV^ 
And  yirtue,  diacuit,  »>i*rsx«fc,  wA  5iAx\t, 
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Hard  to  be  won,  and  only  by  a  few ! 

Stranj^e,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice  respects, 

And  frustrate  all  the  rest !    Believe  it  not : 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars ; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man— like  flowers. 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts— 

No  mystery  is  here  ;  no  special  boon 

For  high,  and  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graced — 

And  not  for  meek  of  heart.     The  smoke  ascends 

To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 

As  from  the  haughty  palace.    He,  whose  soul 

Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 

The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope  ; 

Tet,  in  that  meditation,  wiU  he  find 

Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found  ; 

Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown. 

And  for  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 

So  wide  a  difference  betwixt  man  and  man. 

**  Then  let  us  rather  fix  our  gladdened  thoughts 
Upon  the  brighter  scene.     How  blest  that  pair 
Oi  blooming  boys  (whom  we  beheld  even  now) 
Blest  in  their  several  and  their  common  lot  1 
A  few  short  hours  of  each  returning  day. 
The  thriving  prisoners  of  their  village  scnool ; 
And  thence  let  loose,  to  seek  their  pleasant  homes 
Or  range  the  grassy  lawn  in  vacancy  ; 
To  breathe  and  to  be  happy,  run  and  shout 
Idle, — but  no  delay,  no  harm,  no  loss ; 
For  every  genial  power  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Through  aU  the  seasons  of  the  changeful  year. 
Obsequiously  doth  take  upon  herself 
To  labour  for  them — bringing  each  in  turn 
The  tribute  of  enjoyment,  knowledge,  health. 
Beauty,  or  strength !    Such  privilege  is  theirs. 
Granted  alike  in  the  outset  of  their  course 
To  both  ;  and,  if  that  partnership  must  cease,  - 
I  grieve  not," — to  the  rastor  here  he  turned, 
''Much  as  I  glory  in  that  ohild  of  yours, 
Bepine  not  for  his  cottage  comrade^  whom 
Belike  no  higher  destiny  awaits 
Than  the  old  hereditary  wish  ' 
The  wish  for  liberty  to  11*^ 
With  what  Heaven  gruits — and 
Within  the  bosom  of  his  native 
At  least,  whatever  fate  the  noon 
Beserves  for  either,  this  is  sure, 
Have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  ( 
Whether  regarded  as  a  jocund 
That  in  its^  may  terminate, 
In  course  of  nature  to  a  tol 
Both  liave  been  fiedrly  di 
Thej  will  allow  that  Jul 
Been  Bbown,  alike  to  \k 
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He  paused,  as  if  revolving  in  his  sonl 
Some  weighty  matter ;  then,  with  fervent  voice 
And  an  impassioned  majesty,  ezdaimed — 

"  Oh  for  the  oonung  of  that  glorious  time 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm. 
While  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  Uath 
Them  ^o  are  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 
Binding  hersdf  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 
The  rudiments  of  letters,  and  to  inform 
The  mind  with  moral  and  religious  truth. 
Both  understood  and  practised, — so  that  none. 
However  destitute,  be  left  to  droop 
By  timely  culture  unsustained  ;  or  run 
Into  a  wild  disorder ;  or  be  forced 
To  drudge  through  weary  life  without  the  aid 
Of  intellectual  implements  and  tools  ; 
A  savage  horde  among  the  civilized, 
A  servOe  band  among  the  lordly  free ! 
This  right,  as  sacred  almost  as  the  right 
To  exist  and  be  supplied  with  sustenance 
And  means  of  life,  uie  lisping  babe  proclaiins 
To  be  inherent  in  him,  b^  Heaven's  will. 
For  the  protection  of  his  innocence ; 
And  the  rude  bov — who,  having  overpassed 
The  sinless  age,  by  conscience  is  enrolled, 
Tet  mutinousljr  knits  his  angry  brow. 
And  lifts  his  wilful  hand  on  mischief  bent 
Or  turns  the  sacred  fetculty  of  speech 
To  impious  use — ^by  process  indirect 
Declares  his  due,  while  he  makes  known  his  need. 
This  sacred  right  is  fruitlessly  announced. 
This  universaTplea  in  vain  addressed. 
To  ejres  and  ears  of  parents  who  themselves 
Did,  in  the  time  of  tneir  neoessi^. 
Urge  it  in  vain ;  and,  therefore,  like  a  prayer 
That  from  thB  humblest  floor  ascends  to  heaTen, 
It  mounts  to  reach  Uie  State's  parental  ear ; 
Who,  if  indeed  she  own  a  mother's  heart. 
And  be  not  most  unfeelingly  devoid 
Of  gratitude  to  Providence,  will  grant 
The  unquestionable  good — which,  England,  lafie 
From  interference  of  external  force. 
May  grant  at  leisure ;  without  risk  incurred 
That  what  in  wisdom  for  herself  she  doth. 
Others  shall  e'er  be  able  to  undo. 

"  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  eliAi 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  S«t, 
Long-reverenoei  \i^e&  cas^  t^wvj  «a  N(««ia  ; 
Laws  overturned ;  ttndi  XattvVatv  «^^ 
Like  fields  of  ice  reaA  \>^  ^<^  yuax  wvxA« 
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And  forced  to  join  in  less  obnozions  shapes 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  bj  a  gust 
Of  the  same  breath  are  shattered  and  destroyed. 
Meantime  the  sovereignty  of  these  £ur  isles 
Remains  entire  and  indivisible : 
And,  if  that  ignorance  were  removed  vrhich  acts 
Within  the  compass  of  their  several  shores 
To  breed  commotion  and  disquietude. 
Bach  might  nreserve  the  beautiful  repose 
Of  heavenly  bodies  shining  in  their  spheres. 
— The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unknown 
Amongst  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  require 
The  discipline  of  virtue ;  order  else 
Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace. 
Thus,  duties  rising  out  of  eood  possessed. 
And  prudent  caution  neednil  to  avert 
Impending  evil,  do  alike  reauire 
That  permanent  provision  snould  be  made 
For  the  whole  people  to  be  taught  and  trained. 
So  shall  licentiousness  and  black  resolve 
Be  rooted  out,  and  virtuous  habits  take  ' 
Their  place ;  and  genuine  piety  descend. 
Like  an  inheritanoe,  from  sge  to  age. 

"  With  such  foundations  laid,  avaunt  the  fear 
Of  numbers  crowded  on  their  native  soil. 
To  the  prevention  of  all  healthful  jprowth, 
Througn  mutual  injury  I    Bather  in  the  law 
Of  increase  and  the  mandate  from  above 
Rejoice  1 — and  ye  have  special  cause  for  joy. 
For,  as  the  element  of  air  affords 
An  easy  passage  to  the  industrious  bees 
Fraueht  with  their  burthens ;  and  a  way  as  smooth 
For  uiose  ordained  to  take  their  sounding  flight 
Prom  the  thronged  hive,  and  settle  where  they  list 
In  fresh  abodes — their  labour  to  renew ; 
80  the  wide  waters,  open  to  the  power, 
The  will,  the  instincts,  and  appointed  needs 
Of  Britain,  do  invite  her  to  cast  off 
Her  swarms,  and  in  succession  send  them  forth, 
Bound  to  establish  new  communities 
On  every  shore  whose  aspect  favours  hope 
Or  bold  adventure ;  promising  to  skill 
And  perseverance  their  deserved  reward. 
Tea,    he  continued,  kindling  as  he  spake, 
"  Change  wide  and  deep,  and  silently  peiformed, 
This  land  shall  witness ;  and,  as  davs  roll  on, 
Earth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  th  effect, 
Bven  till  the  smallest  habitable  rooky 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanised  society,*  and  bloom 
WiUi  civil  arts,  and  send  their  fragrance  forth, 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-ruling  Heaven. 
From  culture,  universally  bestowed 
On  Bntain'a  noble  raoe  in  firaedom  V]im, 
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Expect  these  mighty  issues ;  from  the  pains 

And  quiet  care  of  unambitious  schools. 

Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear. 

Thence  look  for  these  mi^nifioent  results  1 

Vast  the  circumference  of  hope^-and  ye 

Are  at  its  centre,  British  lawgivers; 

Ah  1  sleep  not  there  in  shame  !    Shall  Wisdom's  voioe^ 

From  out  the  bosom  of  these  troubled  times 

Repeat  the  dictates  of  her  calmer  mind. 

And  shaJl  the  yenerable  halls  ye  fill 

Befnse  to  echo  the  sublime  decree  1 

Trust  not  to  partial  care  a  general  good ; 

Transfer  not  to  futurity  a  work 

Of  urgent  need.     Tour  country  must  complete 

Her  ^orious  destiny.     Begin  even  now. 

Now,  when  oppression,  like  th'  E^ptian  plague 

Of  darkness,  stretched  o'er  guilty  Europe,  makes 

The  brightness  more  conspicuous,  that  myests 

The  happy  island  where  ye  think  and  act ; 

Now,  when  destruction  is  a  prime  pursuit. 

Show  to  the  wretched  nations  for  what  end 

The  powers  of  civil  polity  were  given." 

Abruptly  here,  but  with  a  graceful  air. 
The  sage  broke  off.    No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
Than,  looking  forth,  the  gentle  lady  said, 
"  Behold,  the  shades  of  afternoon  have  fallen 
(Jpon  this  flow'iT  slope ;  and  see— beyond— 
The  lake,  though  bright,  is  of  a  placid  blue. 
As  if  preparing  for  the  peace  of  evening. 
How  temptingly  the  landscape  shines  1    The  air 
Breathes  mvitation ;  easv  is  the  walk 
To  the  lake's  margin,  where  a  boat  lies  moored 
Beneath  a  shelt'ring  tree."*   Upon  this  hint 
We  rose  together :  all  were  pleased ;  but  most 
The  beauteous  girl,  whose  cheek  was  flushed  with  joy. 
Light  as  a  sunbeam  glides  along  the  hills 
She  vanished — eager  to  impart  the  scheme 
To  her  loved  brother  and  bis  shy  compeer. 
Now  was  there  bustle  in  the  Vicar's  house 
And  earnest  preparation.    Forth  we  went. 
And  down  the  valley  on  the  streamlet's  bank 
Pursued  our  way,  a  broken  company. 
Mute  or  conversing,  single  or  in  pairs. 
Thus  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  overarched 
The  hasty  nvulet,  where  it  lay  becalmed 
In  a  deep  ^ool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  1    Most  beautiful. 
On  the  green  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathdd  horns  superb. 
The  breathing  creature  stood  ;  as  beautiful. 
Beneath  bim,  &bowe4\nat^[vBAa^l  ^xo^tvuV 
Each  had  hia  g^onin^  moTovXaMia,  ^ai3!a.\o&ifiK5 , 
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And  each  seemed  centre  of  his  own  fair  world : 
Antipodes  onconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  seyeral  spheres. 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness,  to  our  sight ! 

**  Ah  !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse. 
Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  spectacle. 
And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it ! " 

These  few  words 
The  lady  whispered,  while  we  stood  and  gaied 
Gathered  together,  all  in  still  delight. 
Not  without  awe.    Thence  passing  on,  she  said 
In  like  low  Toioe  to  my  particular  ear, 
"  I  love  to  hear  that  eloquent  old  man 
Pour  forth  his  meditations,  and  descant 
On  human  life  from  in&ncy  to  a^^e. 
How  pure  his  spirit — in  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gives  t>ack  the  various  forms  of  things. 
Caught  in  their  ^rest,  happiest  attitude  ! 
Whue  he  is  speaking,  I  have  jpower  to  see 
Even  as  he  sees ;  but  when  his  voice  hath  ceased. 
Then,  with  a  sigh,  I  sometimes  feel,  as  now, 
That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright. 
Like  those  reflected  in  yon  auiet  pool. 
Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours, 
To  great  and  small  disturbances  exposed." 
More  had  she  said — but  sportive  shouts  were  heard  ; 
Sent  from  the  jocund  hearts  of  those  two  boys. 
Who,  bearing  each  a  basket  on  his  arm.. 
Down  the  green  field  came  tripping  after  us. 
When  we  had  cautiously  embarked,  the  pair 
Now  for  a  prouder  service  were  ad^essed : 
But  an  inexorable  law  forbade, 
And  each  resigned  the  oar  which  he  had  'seized. 
Whereat,  with  willing  hand  I  undertook 
The  needful  labour — grateful  task ! — ^to  me 
Pregnant  with  recollections  of  the  time 
When,  on  thy  bosom,  spacious  Windermere  ! 
A  youth,  I  practised  tlus  delightful  art ; 
Tossed  on  the  waves  alone,  or,  'mid  a  crew 
Of  joyous  comrades.     Now  the  reedy  marge 
Cleared,  with  a  strenuous  arm  I  dipped  the  oar 
Free  from  obstruction ;  and  the  boat  advanced 
Through  crystal  water,  smoothly  as  a  hawk, 
That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 
With  correspondent  wings  th'  abyss  of  air. 
"  Observe,"  the  Vicar  said,  "yon  rockv  isle 
With  birch-trees  fringed ;  my  hand  shall  guide  the  helm. 
While  thitherward  we  bend  our  course ;  01^  while 
We  seek  that  other,  on  the  western  shore, — 
Where  the  bare  columns  of  those  lofty  firs, 
Supporting  gracefully  a  massy  dome 
Ofaomhre  foliage,  seem  to  in^itete 
A  Oredan  temple  rising  from  ^e  d«ep.** 
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"Turn  where  we  "naj,"  I  mid,  "  we  cannot  err 
In  this  delicious  region.      Cultured  alapes, 
Wild  tiacta  of  forest  ground,  and  scatteied  grarea, 
■  -  '  '  ■      '  :  clothed  with  ancient  noods 


■e  held  01 


Along  the  level  of  the  gliaaj  fiood, 
They  ceased  not  to  Burrouad  ua  :  ehaugo  of  pUi 
From  faindred  feature!  diTerselj  combined, 
Produdog  change  of  beauty  ever  new. 
—Ah  I  that  such  beauty,  rarying  in  ths  light 
ig  nature,  cannot  be  portrayed 


But  ie  the  p 


;>r  by  the  pencil  s  eilent  skill ; 
Who  hath  teheld  it,  noted  it  with  care, 


mind  recorded  ._     _ , 

Suffice  it,  tberefore.  if  the  rural  Muse 

Vouehaafoaweetinflaenca,  while  her  Foet  speaks 

Of  tririal  occopationa  well  doTiaed, 

And  nnaought  pleainrea  springing  up  by  chaiuie ; 

A*  if  (ome  mendljr  geniui  bad  otdained 

That,  aa  the  da;  thus  &r  had  been  enriched 

Br  acquisition  of  sincere  delight, 

Tne  nine  should  be  continued  to  its  close. 

One  spirit  animating  old  and  young, 

A  pptj  fire  we  kindl^  on  the  shore 

Of  thefaJriale  with  biroh-treea  fringed— and  tbet«, 

Merrilj  aeated  ia  a  r\ng,  vittooV 

The  beverage  drawn  fraoi  G^^m^fttAgcwA^ft^, 
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Launched  from  oarhandB,  the  smooth  Btone  Bkimmed  (he 

lake; 
With  shouts  we  ronsed  the  echoes ;  stiller  sounds 
The  lovely  girl  supplied — a  simple  -song, 
Whose  low  tones  r^Eudied  not  to  the  distant  rocks 
To  be  repeated  there,  but  gently  sank 
Into  our  hearts,  and  charmed  the  peaceful  flood. 
Bapaciously  we  gathered  flow'ry  spoils 
From  land  and  water ;  lilies  of  eadi  hue — 
tit)lden  and  white,  that  float  upon  the  waves, 
And  court  the  wind ;  and  leaves  of  that  shy  plant 
(Her  flowers  were  shed),  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
That  loves  the  fipround,  and  from  the  sun  withholds 
Her  pensive  beauty ;  ftrom  the  breeze  her  sweets. 

Such  product  and  such  pastime,  did  the  place 
And  season  yield ;  but,  as  we  re-embarked. 
Leaving,  in  quest  of  other  scenes,  the  shore 
Of  that  wild  spot,  the  Solitary  said 
In  a  low  voice,  yet  careless  who  might  hear, 
"  The  fire,  that  burned  so  brightly  to  our  wish^ 
Where  is  it  now  1    Deserted  on  the  beach 
It  seems  extinct ;  nor  shall  the  fanning  breese 
Bevive  its  ashes.    What  care  we  for  this. 
Whose  ends  are  gained  t    Behold  an  emblem  here 
Of  one  dav's  pleasure,  and  idl  mortal  joys  I 
And,  in  tnis  unpi:emeditated  slight 
Of  Uiat  which  is  no  longer  needed,  see 
The  common  course  of  human  gratitude  ! " 

This  plaintive  note  disturbed  not  the  repose 
Of  the  still  evening.    Bight  across  the  lake 
Our  pinnace  moves :  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  beheld,  and  into  thickets  peeped. 
Where  couch  the  spotted  deer;  or  raised  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  steeps  on  which,  the  careless  goat 
Browsedby  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls. 
Thus  did  the  bark,  meandering  with  the  shore. 
Pursue  her  voya^,  till  a  point  was  gained 
Where  a  projecting  line  of  rock,  that  framed 
A  natural  pier,  invited  us  to  land. 

Alert  to  follow  as  the  Pastor  led. 
We  clomb  a  green  hill's  side,  and  thence  obtained, 
Slowly,  a  less  and  less  obstructed  sight 
Of  the  flat  meadows  and  indented  coast 
Of  the  whole  lake,  in  compass  seen  :  far  off. 
And  yet  conspicuous,  sto(xl  the  old  church-tower. 
In  majesty  presiding  o'er  the  vale 
And  all  her  dwellings ;  seemingly  preserved 
From  the  intrusion  of  a  restless  world 
By  rocks  impassable  and  mountains  huge. 

Boh  heath  this  elevated  spot  vapp\\ft\, 
Vfiik  jresting-place  of  raoesy  stoM  ;  tA^i  ^«e% 
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We  sate  redined,  admiring  quietly 
The  fnune  and  general  aspect  of  the  scene ; 
And  each  not  s^dom  eager  to  make  known 
His  own  discoveries ;  or  to  fEtvourite  points 
directing  notice,  merely  from  a  wish 
T'  impart  a  juy,  imperfect  while  unshared. 
That  rapturous  moment  ne'er  shall  I  forget 
When  these  particular  interests  were  effi^ed. 
From  eyei^  mind  1    Already  had  the  sun. 
Sinking  with  less  than  ordinary  state. 
Attained  his  western  bound ;  but  rayis  of  light — 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb. 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veiled 
By  the  dense  air — shot  upwards  to  the  crown 
Of  the  blue  firmament — alofb — and  wide ; 
And  multitudes  of  little  floating  clouds. 
Pierced  through  their  thin  ethereal  mould,  ere  we, 
Who  saw,  of  cnange  were  conscious,  had  become 
Yivid  as  fire— clouds  separately  t>oised, 
Innumerable  multitude  of  forms 
Scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  sky : 
And  giving  back,  and  shedding  each  on  eac&. 
With  prodigal  communion,  the  bright  hues 
Which  from  the  unapparent  fount  of  glory 
They  had  imbibed,  and  ceased  not  to  receive. 
That  which  the  heavens  display^,  tiie  liquid  deep 
Bepeated  ;  but  with  unity  sublime  1 

While  from  the  grassy  mountain's  open  side 
We  gazed,  in  silence  hushed,  with  eyes  intent 
On  the  refulgent  spectacle,  di£fused 
Through  eaiibh,  sky,  water,  and  lUl  visible  space. 
The  Priest,  in  holy  transport,  thus  exclaimed  : — 

''  Eternal  Spirit  I  universal  God ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  humafi  thought 
Save  by  degrees  and  steps  which  Thou  hast  deigned 
To  furnish  ;  for  this  imase  of  Thyself^ 
To  the  infirmitv  of  mortsu  sense 
Vouchsafed ;  this  local,  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendours,  and  the  pomp 
Of  those  who  fill  thy  courts  in  hiehest  heaven. 
The  radiant  cherubim ; — accept  the  thanks 
Which  we,  thy  humble  creatures,  here  convened. 
Presume  to  oner ;  we,  who  from  the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  permitted  to  behold  " 
The  faint  reflections  only  of  thy  face. 
Are  yet  exalted,  and  in  soul  adore  1 
Such  as  they  are  who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink 
Imperishable  majesty  streamed  forth 
From  thy  empyreal  throne,  the  elect  of  earth 
Shall  be--diye&\«dL  at  \)\i«  tt^yAiv\j^  Wax 
Of  all  dishoxiouT — deaMsedi  twcft.  Tassi\a5L  %\fi^. 
Accomplish,  tikieii,  VXiea  lixijafeet  •,  wA«csii^>Aa 
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Time's  weary  course  1    Or  if,  by  thy  decree. 

The  consumioation  that  will  come  by  stealta 

Yi^  yet  far  distant,  let  thy  Word  preyail, 

Oh  I  let  thy  Word  prevail,  to  take  away 

The  sldng  of  human  nature.    Spread  the  law, 

As  it  is  written  in  thy  holy  book, 

Throughout  all  lands ;  let  every  nation  hear 

The  high  behest,  and  every  heart  obey : 

Both  for  the  love  of  purity,  and  hope 

Which  it  a£fords,  to  such  as  do  thy  will 

And  persevere  in  good,  that  they  shall  rise. 

To  have  a  nearer  view  of  Thee  in  heaven. 

Father  of  good  1  this  prayer  in  bounty  grant. 

In  mercy  giant  it  to  thy  wretched  sons. 

Then,  nor  till  then,  shall  persecution  cease. 

And  cruel  wars  expire.    The  way  is  marked^ 

The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 

Alas  1  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 

These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 

The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  linger  still ; 

Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 

Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 

Frofifered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained. 

So  fare  the  many  *  and  the  thoughtful  few, 

Who,  in  the  anguisti  of  their  sotus,  bewail 

This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask, 

Shall  it  endure  1   Shall  enmity  and  strife, 

Falsehood  and  guile,  be  left  to  sow  their  seed ; 

And  the  kind  never  perish  1    Is  the  hope 

Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 

A  peaceable  dominion,  wide  as  earth,    ' 

And  ne'er  to  fail  ]    Shall  that  blest  day  arrive 

When  they,  whose  choice  or  lot  it  is  to  dwell 

In  crowded  cities,  without  fear  shall  live 

Studious  of  mutual  benefit— and  he, 

Whom  morning  wakes,  among  sweet  dews  and  flowers 

Of  every  dime^  to  till  the  lonely  field^ 

Be  happy  in  himself  1    The  law  of  faith, 

Workm^  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 

Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  1 

Almightv  Lord,  thy  further  erace  impart ! 

And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  pe  seen 

Fulfilled,  the  hope  accomplished ;  and  thy  praise 

Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy. 

"  Once,  while  the  name  Jehovah  was  a  sound 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  sea-girt  isle 
Unheard,  the  savage  nations  bowed  their  heads 
To  gods  delighting  in  remorseless  deeds ; 
Gods  which  themselves  had  fashioned,  to  promote 
III  purposes,  and  flatter  foul  desires. 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  yon  mountain  cove. 
To  those  inventions  of  corrupted  man 
VLjiAenoxxa  rites  were  solemnized ;  aiid.\^«t%, 
^mid  impending  rocks  and  gloomy  ^oodA, 
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Of  those  dread  idols,  some,  perchance,  received 

SiM^  dismal  serrioe,  that  the  loudest  roiee 

Of  the  swoln  cataracts  (which  now  are  heard 

Soft  murmuring)  was  too  weak  to  OTercome, 

Though  aided  by  wild  winds,  the  groans  and  shrieks 

Of  human  victims,  offered  up  to  appease 

Or  to  propitiate.    A  nd  if  living  eyes 

Had  visionary  fiieuities  to  see 

The  thing  that  hath  been  as  the  thing  that  is. 

Aghast  we  might  behold  this  ST)acious  mere 

Bedimmed  wi3i  smoke,  in  wreaths  Toluminous, 

Flung  from  the  body  of  devouring  fires. 

To  Taranis  erected  on  the  heights 

By  priestly  hands,  for  sacrifice  performed 

Bzultingly,  in  view  of  open  day 

And  full  assemblage  of  a  barbarous  host ; 

Or  to  Andates,  female  power  1  who  gave 

(For  so  they  fiuicied)  glorious  victory. 

A  few  rude  monuments  pf  mountain  stone 

Survive  ;  all  else  is  swept  away. --How  bright 

The  appearances  of  things  !    From  such  how  dianged 

The  existing  worship  ;  and,  with  those  compared. 

The  worshippers  how  innocent  and  blest ! 

So  wide  the  difference,  a  willing  mind 

At  this  affecting  hour  mieht  almost  think 

That  Paradise,  the  lost  abode  of  man. 

Was  raised  again  ;  and  to  a.  happy  few, 

In  its  original  beauty,  here  restored. 

"  Whence  but  from  Thee,  the  true  and  only  God, 
And  from  the  faith  derived  through  Him  who  bled 
Upon  the  cross,  this  marvellous  advance 
Or  good  from  evil ;  as  if  one  extreme 
Were  left— the  other  gained.    O  ye,  who  come 
To  kneel  devoutly  in  yon  reverend  pile, 
Called  to  such  office  by  the  peaceful  sound 
Of  Sabbath  bells  ;  and  ye  wno  sleep  in  earth, 
All  cares  forgotten,  round  its  hallowed  walls  f 
For  you,  in  presence  of  this  little  band 
Gathered  together  on  the  mm  hill-side. 
Tour  Pastor  is  emboldened  to  prefer 
Vocal  thanksgivings  to  the  etenial  King  ; 
Whose  love,  whose  counsel,  whose  commands  have  made 
Tour  very  poorest  rich  in  peace  of  thought 
And  in  good  works  ;  and  him,  who  is  endowed 
Widi  scantiest  knowledge,  master  of  all  truth 
Which  the  salvation  of  his  soul  requires. 
Conscious  of  that  abundant  favour  showered 
On  you,  the  children  of  my  htlmble  care  ; 
On  your  abodes,  'mid  this  beloved  land. 
Our  birthplace,  home,  and  country,  while  on  earth 
We  sojourn, — loudly  do  I  utter  thiaiiks 
With  earnest  Joy,  \\i&\.  ^W.  "n!Q\.\jfe«Q:^t«8Mai» 
These  barren  rocka,  "vowx  «teTtiVESckwnX»s«fe\ 
These  fertile  ftelda,  ttisA.  wsomvcMft  iwa  \a«ia\ 
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The  shadowy  vale,  the  sunny  mountain-top  ; 
Woods  wayine  in  the  wind  tneir  loftv  heads, 
Or  hushed  ;  Uie  roaring  waters,  or  the  still  ;— 
They  see  the  offering  of  my  lifted  hands — 
They  hear  my  lips  present  their  sacrifice — 
They  know  if  I  oe  silent,  morn  or  even  : 
For  though  in  whispers  speaking,  the  full  heart 
Will  find  a  vent ;  and  thought  is  praise  to  Him, 
Audible  paise  to  Thee,  omniscient  Mind, 
From  whom  all  gifts  descend,  all  blessings  flow !  ** 

This  Tesper  service  closed,  without  delay. 
From  that  exalted  station,  to  the  plain 
Descending,  we  pursued  our  homeward  course. 
In  mute  composure,  o'er  the  shadowy  lake. 
Beneath  a  fstded  sky.     No  trace  remained 
Of  those  celestial  splendours  ;  grey  the  vault, 
Pure,  cloudless  ether  ;  and  the  star  of  eve 
Was  wanting  ;  but  inferior  lights  appeared 
Faintly,  too  faint  almost  for  sight ;  and  some 
Above  the  darkened  hills  stood  boldly  forth 
In  twinkling  lustre,  ere  the  boat  attamed 
Her  mooring-place  ;  where,  to  the  sheltering  tree, 
Our  youthful  voyagers  bound  fast  her  prow, 
With  prompt  yet  careful  hands.     This  done,  we  paced 
The  dewy  fields  ;  but  ere  the  Vicar's  door 
Was  reached,  the  Solitary  checked  his  steps  ; 
Then,  intermingling  thanks,  on  each  bestovtel 
A  farewell  salutation,  and  the  like 
Receiving,  took  the  slender  path  that  leads 
To  the  one  cottage  in  the  lonely  dell,    * 
His  chosen  residence.     But,  ere  he  turned 
Aside,  a  welcome  promise  had  been  given 
That  he  would  i^re  the  pleasures  and  pursuits 
Of  yet  another  summer's  aay,  consumed 
In  wandering  with  us  through  the  valleys  fair, 
And  o'er  the  mountain  wastes,  "  Another  sun," 
Said  he,  "shall  shine  upon  us  ere  we  part. 
Another  sun,  and  peraaventure  more ; 
If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  youra  to  give. 
And  season  favours." 

To  enfeebled  power. 
From  this  communion  with  uninjured  minds. 
What  renovation  had  been  brought ;  and  what 
De^ee  of  healing  to  a  wounded  spirit. 
Dejected,  and  habitually  disposea 
To  seek,  in  degradation  of  the  kind. 
Excuse  and  solace  for  her  own  defects  ; 
How  far  those  erring  notions  were  reformed  ; 
And  whether  aught,  of  tendency  as  good 
And  pure,  from  further  intercourse  ensued ; 
This  (if  delightful  hopes,  as  heretofore. 
Inspire  the  serious  song,  and  geiiUft  Vieax^A 
Cberiab,  and  lofty  minds  appio^ra  WiQ  me^^ 
Mj  future  labours  may  not  leave  u&to\^ 
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The  iiin  ii  bn^t ;  Um  Geldj  ue  gay 
With  people  ia  theii  beat  ann 
Of  stole  Mid  doublet,  hood  and  aearf. 
Along  the  bonki  of  the  erjital  Whatf, 
Throuh  the  i^  retiied  aod  lov^, 
Iioopiog  (0  that  ■ommoiia  hoi;. 
And,  ap  among  the  mooilandi,  ne 
What  iprinkliiwi  of  blithe  eMnpanj— 
Of  lanei  and  of  ihepherd  noonu. 
That  dovn  the  steep  hilla  forca  thelT  w^, 
Uke  cattle  through  the  hodded  biwmu ; 
Path,  or  no  path,  «hat  cars  theyl 
And  tbni  in  jojona  mood  thaj  hie 
To  Bolton's  monldenng  Prioiq^ 


Too  harahlj  hath  been  doomed  to  ta  .  _ 
The  Utterneaa  of  wiang  and  waste : 
Its  conrta  an  raTaged ;  bet  the  tower 
b  itaoding,  with  a  Toic*  at  power. 
That  ancient  rmee  whicJi  wont  to  call 
To  masB  or  ■onw  hi^  ^atiTnL 
A)id  in  the  shattered  fobrie'a  heart 
Keioaineth  one  protected  part ; 
A  mial  obapel,  neatlj  diMsed, 
In  eorert  like  a  little  nest; 
And  thither  jonng  and  old  rep^r, 
This  SBbbath'daf ,  for  prajae  and  prajer. 

Fast  the  charch-jard  fills ;  anon 
Loolc  again,  and  tbej  all  are  gone: 
The  duster  lound  the  porch,  and  the  folk 
Who  wM  ID  tbe  BhaAe  of  Uoe  ^nai^'a  Oak  t 
And  acaiceh  \iaia  ftiej  iJM:^f()t»ss& 
Ere  lUe  preWwB  b5iiin.Sa\«ja4.'- 
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With  one  consent  tbe  people  rejoice, 
Filling  the  church  witn  a  lofty  Toice ! 
They  sing  a  service  which  they  feel : 
For  'tis  the  sonrise  now  of  zeal. 
And  faith  and  hope  are  in  their  prime, 
In  great  Eliza's  golden  time. 

A  moment  ends  the  fervent  din, 
And  all  is  hashed,  without  and  within ; 
For,  though  the  priest  more  tranquilly 
Becites  the  holy  liturgy. 
The  onl^  voice  which  you  can  hear 
Is  the  nver  murmuring  near. 
When  soft  I  the  duskv  trees  between. 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open  green, 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen. 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found, 
Beneath  the  aorch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the  church-yard  ground. 
And  riffht  across  the  verdant  sod 
Towaras  the  very  house  of  Qod, 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovelv  eleam. 
Comes  eliding  in  serene  ana  uow. 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe  1 
White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven. 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven ; 
Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  &r  away, 
A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

Lie  silent  in.  your  graves,  ye  dead ! 
Lie  (^uiet  in  your  church-yard  bed  I 
Ye  hvin^  tend  your  holy  cares. 
Ye  multitude  pursue  your  prayers, 
And  blame  not  me  if  mv  heart  and  sight 
Are  occupied  with  one  delight ! 
'Tis  a  work  for  Sabbath  hours 
If  I  with  this  bright  creature  go : 
Whether  she  be  of  forest  bowers. 
From  the  bowers  of  earth  below ; 
Or  a  spirit,  for  one  day  given, 
A  gift  of  grace  from  purest  heaven. 

What  harmonious  pensive  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  throueh  this  pile  of  state. 
Overthrown  and  desolate ! 
Now  a  step  or  two  her  wav 
Is  through  space  of  open  day,  ^ 
Where  the  enamoured  smm^  Yialb.^ 
i^r^htens  her  that  waa  so  ox\^\i\ 
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Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall. 

Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 

From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 

As  she  passes  underneath  ; 

Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes 

Of  the  glory  that  she  makes, — 

High-nob^  vault  of  stone,  or  cell 

With  perfect  cunning  framed  as  well 

Of  stone,  and  ivy,  and  the  spread 

Of  the  elder's  bueuiy  head  ; 

Some  jealous  and  forbidding  cell, 

That  doth  the  living  stars  repel, 

And  where  no  flower  hath  leave  to  dwell. 

'     The  presence  of  this  wandering  doe 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show ; 
And,  re-appearing,  she  no  less 
To  the  open  day  gives  blessedness. 
But  say,  among  these  holv  places, 
Which  thus  assiduously^  sne  paces. 
Comes  she  with  a  votary's  task. 
Bite  to  perform,  or  boon  to  ask  ? 
Fair  pilgrim  1  harbours  she  a  sense 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  reverence  ? 
Can  she  be  ^eved  for  quire  or  shrine. 
Crushed  as  if  by  wrath  divine — 
For  what  survives  of  house  where  GK>d 
Was  wor8hipi>ed,  or  where  man  abode — 
For  old  magnificence  undone— 
Or  for  the  gentler  work  begun  ' 
By  Nature,  softening  and  concealing. 
And  busy  with  a  hand  of  healing, — 
The  altar,  whence  the  cross  was  rent. 
Now  rich  with  mossy  ornament, — 
The  dormitory's  length  laid  bare^ 
Where  the  wild  rose  blossoms  fair ; 
And  sapling  ash,  whose  place  of  birth 
Is  that  lorcUy  chamber's  hearth  % 
She  sees  a  warrior  carved  in  stone. 
Among  the  thick  weeds  stretched  alone  ; 
A  warrior,  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Cleaving  humbly  to  his  side. 
And  hands  in  resignation  pressed. 
Palm  to  palm,  on  his  tranquil  br«ist : 
Methinks  ^e  passeth  by  the  sight. 
As  a  common  creature  might ; 
If  she  be  doomed  to  inward  care. 
Or  service,  it  must  lie  elsewhere. 
But  hers  are  eyes  serenely  brieht, 
And  on  she  moves,  with  pace  how  light  I 
Nor  spares  to  &t^^  ^<&t  bead,  and  taste 
The  dewy  tiuci  wVUa.i2Lo^«»\iee{«Q^Ti\ 
And  in  tbia  way  a\i«  iowa,  \KSl  «.\.^aa\ 
Bende  the  Tidgia  oi  •i  ^cwwrj  «cwi^ 
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In  quietnefls  she  lays  her  down  ; 
GFently  as  a  weary  waye 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hatb  died. 
Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side ; 
Bven  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly. 

The  day  is  placid  in  its  going, 
To  a  lingering  motion  bound, 
Like  the  river  in  its  flowiDff  : 
Can  there  be  a  softer  sound  ? 
So  the  balmy  minutes  pass, 
While  this  radiant  creature  lies 
Couched  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
FeDsively  with  downcast  eyes. 
When  now  again  the  people  rear 
A  voice  of  praise  with  awM  cheer  ! 
It  is  the  last,  the  parting  song ; 
And  from  the  temple  foxth  they  thronff— 
And  quickly  spreM  themselves  abroad— 
While  each  pursues  his  several  road. 
But  some,  a  Variegated  band 
Of  middle-aged,  and  old,  and  young, 
And  little  child^n  by  the  hand 
Upon  their  leading  mothers  huns. 
Turn,  with  obeisance  gladly  ptaid. 
Towards  the  spot,  where  fulfin  view. 
The  lovely  doe  of  whitest  hue, 
Her  Sabbath  couch  has  made. 

It  was  a  solitary  mound ; 
Which  two  spears'  length  of  level  ground 
Did  from  all  other  graves  divide  : 
As  if  in  some  respect  of  pride ; 
Or  melancholy's  sickly  mood. 
Still  shy  of  human  neighbourhood; 
Or  guilt,  that  humbly  would  express 
A  penitential  loneliness. 

"  Look,  there  she  is,  my  child  !  draw  near ; 
She  fears  not — ^wherefore  should  we  fear  1 
She  means  no  harm  ;" — but  still  the  boy. 
To  whom  the  words  were  sofblv  said, 
Hung  back,  and  smiled,  and  blushed  for  joy, 
A  shame-faced  blush  of  glowing  red  ! 
Ajntin  the  mother  whispered  low, 
"  Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  doe  ; 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  Sabbath-day  ; 
Her  work,  what  e'er  it  be,  is  done. 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone  ; 
Thus  doth  she  keep,  from  year  to  year. 
Her  Sabbath  morning,  foul  or  fisdr." 

This  whisper  soft  repea^A  '«r\&aX\i<^ 
RsA  known  from  early  iniaiiQ^. 
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Bright  is  the  ereatore — as  in  dreams 
The  boy  had  seen  her — ^yea  more  bright — 
But  is  she  truly  what  she  seems  1 
He  asks  with  insecure  delight. 
Asks  of  himself— and  doubts — and  still 
The  doubt  returns  against  his  will : 
Though  he,  and  all  the  standers  by. 
Could  tell  a  tragic  history 
Of  facts  divulged,  wherem  appear 
Substantial  motiye,  reason  clear. 
Why  thus  the  milk-white  doe  is  found 
Couchant  beside  that  lonely  mound; 
And  why  she  duly  loves  to  pace 
The  circuit  of  this  hallo wea  place. 
Nor  to  the  child's  inquiring  mind 
Is  such  perplexity  confined : 
For,  spite  of  sober  truth,  that  sees 
A  world  of  fixed  remembrances 
Which  to  this  mystery  belong. 
If,  undeceived,  my  skill  can  trace 
The  characters  of  every  £em%,  ^ 
There  lack  not  strange  delusion  here, 
Goi^ecture  va^e,  and  idle  fear. 
And  superstitious  fancies  strong. 
Which  do  the  gentle  creature  wrong. 

That  bearded,  staff-supported  sire 
(Who  in  his  youth  had  orten  fed 
Full  cheerily  on  convent  bread, 
And  heard  old  tales  by  the  convent  fire. 
And  lately^  hath  brought  home  the  scars 
Gathered  in  long  and  distant  wars), 
That  old  man — studious  to  expound 
The  spectacle— hath  mounted  high 
To  days  of  dim  antiquity ; 
When  Lady  Aaliza  mourned 
Her  son,  and  felt  in  her  despair. 
The  pan^  of  unavailing  prayer ; 
Her  son  in  Wharfs  abysses  drowned. 
The  noble  boy  of  Egremound. 
From  which  affliction,  when  God's  grace 
At  length  had  in  her  heart  found  place, 
A  pious  structure,  fiedr  to  see, 
Bose  up— this  stately  priory  1 
The  lady's  work — but  now  laid  low ; 
To  the  grief  of  her  soul  that  doth  come  and  go. 
In  the  beautiful  form  of  this  innocent  doe  ; 
Which,  though  seemingly  doomed  in  its  breast  to  vo» 

tain 
A  softened  remembrance  of  sorrow  and  pain. 
Is  spotless,  and  holy,  and  ^ntle,  and  bright. 
And  glides  o'ei  the  oaxUx.  bk^  oil  aniig&l  of  light. 

m  Pass,  pass  wlio  wtSI,  "joh  tYaaoto^  ^wsi, 

■  And,  through  the  cYAiik  Va  Via*  tcwtoa^^^^ 
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Look  down,  and  see  a  ^dy  sight ; 

A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright  I 

There,  face  by  face,  and  hand  by  hand, 

The  Claphams  and  Mauleyerers  stand  ; 

And,  in  his  place,  among  son  and  sire, 

Is  John  de  Clapham,  that  fierce  esquire, 

A  valiant  roan,  and  a  name  of  dread. 

In  the  ruthless  wars  of  the  White  and  Rod ; 

Who  dragged  Earl  Pembroke  from  Banbury  Church, 

And  smote  off  his  head  on  the  stones  of  the  porch  ! 

Look  down  among  them,  if  you  dare ; 

Oft  does  the  white  doe  loiter  there. 

Frying  into  the  darksome  rent ; 

Nor  can  it  be  with  good  intent  ; 

So  thinks  that  dame  of  haughty  air, 

Who  hath  a  page  her  book  to  hold, 

And  wears  a  frontlet  edged  with  gold. 

Well  may  her  thoughts  be  harsh ;  for  she 

Numbers  among  her  ancestry 

Earl  Pembroke,  slain  so  impiously  t 

That  slender  youth,  a  scholar  pale. 
From  Oxford  come  to  his  native  vale, 
He  also  hath  his  own  conceit : 
It  is,  thinks  he,  the  gracious  fairy 
Who  loved  the  shepherd  lord  to  meet 
In  his  wanderings  solitary  ; 
Wild  notes  she  in  his  hearing  sang, 
A  song  of  Nature's  hidden  powers. 
That  whistled  like  the  wind,  and  rang 
Among  the  rocks  and  holly  bowers. 
'Twas  said  that  she  all  shapes  could  wear. 
And  oftentimes  before  him  stood, 
Amid,  the  trees  of  some  thick  wx>od. 
In  semblance  of  a  lady  fair. 
And  taught  him  signs,  and  showed  him  sights, 
In  Craven's  dens,  on  Cumbria's  heights  ; 
When  under  cloud  of  fear  he  lay, 
A  shepherd  dad  in  homelv  grey, 
Nor  left  him  at  his  later  day. 
And  hence,  when  he,  with  spear  and  shield, 
£ode,  full  of  years,  to  Flodden  field. 
His  eye  could  see  ilie  hidden  spring. 
And  how  the  current  was  to  flow ; 
The  fatal  end  of  Scotland's  king. 
And  all  that  hopeless  overthrow. 
But  not  in  wars  did  he  delight, 
ThU  Clifford  wished  for  worthier  might ; 
Nor  in  broad  pomp,  or  courtly  state ; 
Him  his  own  thou^is  did  elevate, 
Most  happy  in  the  shy  recess 
Of  Barden's  humble  quietness. 
And  choice  of  studious  friends  bad  1\« 
Of  Bolton's  dear  fraternity, 
Who,  standing  on  this  old  c\iXiTcV  \A'^«i, 
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In  many  a  calm  propitious  hoar, 
Peniaed,  with  him,  the  starry  sky; 
Or  in  their  cells  with  him  did  pry 
For  other  lore,  through  strong  desire 
Searching  the  earth  with  chemic  fire; 
Bat  they^  and  their  good  works  are  fled. 
And  all  is  now  disqnietade. 
And  peace  is  none,  for  living  or  dead ! 

Ah,  pensive  scholar !  think  not  so. 
Bat  look  again  at  the  radiant  doe  1 
What  qoiet  watch  she  seems  to  keep. 
Alone,  oeside  that  grassy  heap  1 

Why  mention  other  thoughts  unmeet 
For  vision  so  composed  and  sweet  1 
While  stand  the  people  in  a  ring, 
Gaang,  doubting,  questioning; 
Tea,  many  OTcrcome,  in  spite 
Of  recollections  dear  and  bright, 
Which  j^  do  unto  some  impart 
An  undisturbed  repose  of  heart 
And  all  the  assembly  own  a  law 
Of  orderly  respect  and  awe ; 
But  see !  they  vanish,  one  by  one ; 
And  last,  the  doe  herself  is  gone. 

Harp !  we  have  been  full  long  beguiled 
By  busy  dreams  and  femcies  wiM, 
To  which,  with  no  reluctant  strings. 
Thou  hast  attuned  thy  murmurings ; 
And  now  before  this  pile  we  stand 
In  solitude  and  utter  peace: 
But,  harp  I  thy  murmurs  may  not  ceaso,- 
Thou  hast  breeze-like  visitings ; 
For  a  spirit  with  angel  wings 
Hath  touched  thee,  and  a  spirit's  hand : 
A  Toice  is  with  us — a  command 
To  chant,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glory, 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  story ! 


CANTO  SECOND. 

Thb  harp  in  lowliness  obeyed ; 

And  first  we  sang  of  the  greenwood  shades 

And  a  solitary  maid ; 

Beginning,  where  the  song  must  end, 

With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  friend  ; 

The  friend  who  stood  btfore  her  sight. 

Her  only  unextin^^oished  light, — 

Her  last  compaxiion.,  m  &  d^as^^ 

Of  loye,  upon  «\iov^esa  eaxV^. 
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For  she  it  was, — 'twas  she  who  wrought 
Meeidy,  with  foreboding  thoneht. 
In  vermeil  colours  and  m  gold. 
An  unblessed  work,  which,  standing  by. 
Her  father  did  with  joy  behold, 
Exulting  in  the  imagery; 
A  banner — one  that  did  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will : 
For  on  this  banner  had  her  nand' 
Embroidered  (such  was  the  command) 
The  sacred  cross,  and  figured  there 
The  five  dear  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear ; 
Full  soon  to  be  uplifted  high. 
And  float  in  rueful  company  ! 

It  was  the  time  when  England's  ^ueen 
Twelve  years  bad  reigned,  a  sovereign  dread ; 
Nor  yet  the  restless  crown  had  been 
Disturbed  uppn  her  virgin  head ; 
But  now  the  inly- working  north 
Was  ripe  to  send  its  thousands  forth, 
A  potent  vassalage,  to  fight 
In  rercy's  and  in  Neville's  right. 
Two  earls  fast  leaded  in  dis^ntent^ 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent, 
And  boldly  urged  a  general  plea, — 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  be  by  force  of  arms  renewed  ; 
Glad  prospect  for  the  multitude ! 
And  that  same  banner,  on  whose  breast 
The  blameless  lady  had  expressed 
Memorials  chosen  to  give  life 
And  sunshine  to  a  dangerous  strife ; 
This  banner,  waitine  for  the  call. 
Stood  quietly  in  By&tone  Hall. 

It* came— and  Francis  Norton  said, 
"  0  father  I  rise  not  in  this  fray, — 
The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head : 
Dear  father  !  hear  me  when  I  say 
It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day. 
Bethink  you  of  jour  own  good  name; 
A  just  and  gracious  queen  have  we, 
A  pure  religion,  and  the  claim 
Of  peace  on  our  humanity. 
'Tis  meet  that  I  endure  your  scorn,— 
I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  bom ; 
But  not  for  lordship  or  for  land. 
My  father,  do  I  dasp  your  knees: 
The  banner  touch  not,  stav  your  nand,— 
This  multitude  of  men  disbaDd, 
And  live  at  home  in  blissful  ease ; 
For  these  my  brethren's  sake — ^for  mft— 
And,  most  of  all,  for  Emily  \" 
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Loud  noiM  was  in  the  crowded  hall. 
And  scarcely  ooold  the  fother  hear 
That  name,  which  had  a  dying  fall. 
The  name  of  hia  only  daughter  dear; 
And  on  the  banner  which  stood  near 
He  glanced  a  look  of  holy  pride, 
Ana  his  wet  eyes  were  ^orified: 
Then  seized  the  staff,  and  thus  did  say : 
"  Thou,  Richard,  b^'st  thy  other's  name. 
Keep  tiiou  this  ensign  till  the  day 
When  I  of  thee  require  the  same ; 
Thy  place  be  on  my  better  .hand ; 
And  seyen  as  true  as  thou,  I  see. 
Will  deaye  to  this  good  cause  and  me." 
He  spake,  and  eight  braye  sons  straightway 
All  followed  him,  a  gallant  band  t 

Forth  when  sire  and  sons  appeared, 
A  gratulating  shout  was  rearea. 
With  din  of  arms  and  minstrelqr* 
From  all  his  warlike  tenantry. 
All  horsed  and  harnessed  with  him  to  ride; 
A  shout  to  which  the  hills  replied  I 

But  Francis,  in  the  yacant  hall, 
Stood  silent — under  dreary  weigu, — 
A  phantasm,  in  which  roof  and  wall 
Shook,  tottered,  swam  before  his  sights 
A  phantasm  like  a  dream  of  night 
Thus  oyerwhelmed,  and  desolate. 
He  found  his  way  to  a  postern-gate ; 
And,  when  he  waked  at  length,  his  eye 
Was  on  the  calm  and  silent  sky. 
With  air  about  him  breathing  sweet. 
And  earth's  green  grass  beneath  his  feet ; 
Nor  did  he  fail  erelong  to  hear 
A  sound  of  military  cheer, 
Faint,  but  it  reached  that  sheltered  spot ; 
He  heard,  and  it  disturbed  him  not. 

There  stood  he,  leaning  on  a  lance 
Which  he  had  grasped  unknowingly, — 
Had  blindly  grasped,  in  that  strong  trance, 
That  dimness  of  heart  agony  ; 
There  stood  he,  cleansed  from  the  despair 
And  sorrow  of  his  fruitless  ijrayer. 
The  past  he  calmly  hath  reyiewed ; 
But  where  will  be  the  fortitude 
Of  this  braye  man,  when  he  shall  see 
That  form  beneath  the  spreading  tree. 
And  know  that  it  is  fimily  % 
Oh  1  hide  them  from  each  other, -^hide, 
Kind  Heayen,  \»\i\a  ^paai  «ct«^V3  "Vjnad  I 

b  He  saw  Yier,  wVet^m  o^xi  tiw 

■  She  Bate,  \>eiieat\i  t\ie  «^T«Ava%l«* » 
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Her  head  upon  her  laiK  conoealing 
In  Bolitode  her  bitter  raeling : 
How  ooold  he  choose  bat  shrink  or  sigh; 
He  shrunk,  and  mattered  inwardly, 
"  Might  oyer  son  commaand  a  sire. 
The  act  were  justified  to-day." 
This  to  himself— and  to  the  maid. 
Whom  now  he  had  approached,  he  said, 
"  Gone  are  they,— tliey  have  their  desire ; 
And  I  with  thee  one  hour  will  stay. 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may." 

He  paused,  her  silence  to  partake, 
And  Ions  it  was  before  he  spake : 
Then,  ali  at  once,  his  thongnts  turned  round, 
And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

*'  Gone  are  they,  bravely,  though  misled. 
With  a  dear  father  at  their  head  1 
The  sons  obey  a  natural  lord; 
The  &ther  had  given  solemn  word 
To  noble  Percy, — and  a  force 
Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  course. 
This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 
As  at  an  innocent  funeraL 
In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 
This  sympathy  of  sire  and  sons ; 
Untri&d  our  brothers  were  beloved, 
And  now  their  faithfulness  is  proved; 
For  faithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientious  daring. 
There  were  they  all  in  circle— there 
Stood  Richard,  Ambrose,  Christopher, 
John  with  a  sword  that  will  not  tail. 
And  Marmaduke  in  fearless  mail. 
And  those  bright  twins  were  side  by  side; 
And  there,  by  fresh  hopes  beautifiea, 
Was  he,  whose  arm  yet  lacks  the  power 
Of  man,  our  youngest,  fairest  flower! 
I,  in  the  right  of  eldest-bom. 
And  in  a  second  father's  place. 
Presumed  to  stand  against  their  scorn. 
And  meet  their  pity  face  to  face; 
Yea,  trusting  in  God's  holy  aid, 
I  to  my  &ther  knelt  and  prayed; 
And  one,  the  pensive  Marmaduke, 
Methought,  was  yielding  inwardly. 
And  would  have  laid  his  purpose  by. 
But  for  a  glance  of  his  father  s  eye* 
Which  I  myself  could  scarcely  brook. 

"  Then  be  we,  each,  and  all,  forgiven  ! 
Thee,  chiefly  thee,  my  sister  dear« 
TThoee  pangs  are  regisiercd  m  Y«k<i«^—  vi 

Thd  rtifled  aigh,  the  hidden  \«&x,  1 
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And  BmileB,  that  dared  to  take  their  place. 

Keek  filial  smiles,  upon  thy  &oe. 

As  that  unhallowed  banner  ^w 

Beneath  a  loTing  old  man's  yiew. 

Thy  part  is  done — ^thy  painfdl  part : 

Be  thou  then  satisfied  in  heart  I 

A  hirther,  though  fetr  easier  task 

Than  thine  hath  been,  my  duties  ask; 

With  theirs  my  efforts  cannot  blend, 

I  cannot  for  such  cause  contend ; 

Their  aims  I  utterly  forswear; 

But  I  in  body  will  be  there. 

Unarmed  and  naked  will  I  go. 

Be  at  their  side,  come  weal  or  woe : 

On  kind  occasions  I  may  wait> 

See,  hear,  obstruct,  or  mitigate. 

Bare  breast  I  take  and  an  empty  hand." — 

Therewith  he  threw  away  the  lance 

WMdi  he  had  grasped  in  that  strong  trance. 

Spumed  it— like  something  thai  would  stand 

Between  him  and  the  pure  intent 

Of  love  on  which  his  soul  was  bent. 

"  For  thee,  for  thee,  is  left  the  senne 
Of  trial  past  without  offence 
To  Qod  or  man ;  such  innocenc^. 
Such  consolation,  and  the  excess/^ 
Of  an  unmerited  distress; 
In  that  thj  very  strength  must  fie. 
0  sister,  I  could  prophesy  1 
The  time  is  come  that  rings  the  kneU 
Of  all  we  loved,  and  lored  so  well. 
Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 
To  thee  a  woman,  and  thence  weak; 
Hope  nothing,  I  repeat;  for  we 
Are  doomed  to  pensh  utterly: 
'Tis  meet  that  thou  with  me  divide 
The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  side, 
Acknowlra^ing  a  grace  in  this, 
A  comfort  m  uie  dark  abyss: 
But  look  not  for  me  when  I'm  gone. 
And  be  no  farther  wrought  upon. 
Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate. 
All  praters  for  this  cause,  or  for  that  1 
Weep,  if  that  aid  thee;  but  depend 
Upon  no  help  of  outward  Mend ; 
Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cJeave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve. 
For  we  must  fall,  both  we  and  ours,' 
This  mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers. 
Walks,  pools,  and  arbours,  homestead,  hiall, — 
Our  &te  IB  tWx«,  -will  roafih  them  all ; 
The  young  \iOTBe  mwc^  loT«a9iA\fi&i&3»v^T« 
And  learn  io  ^5^^^  *^  «^  «tow»«a  \ 
The  bawk.  iotfgiet  toa  ^xO^t,— ^AXiwaa^ 
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Bb  puted  from  hii  udeot  rttsasA  : 
The  blu(  will  iwMp  as  aU  av» 
Ooe  dcnbtion,  one  deca;  ! 


And  evan  thiB  cre»tara  !"— wludi»OT4*«i 

ife  pointed  to  a  lorely  doe, 

A  ft»  atepa  diatanl,  feodinE,  ■t.n.'3\i^K, 
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Fair  creature,  and  more  white  than  snow; 

"  Even  she  will  to  her  peaceful  wooda 

ELetum,  and  to  her  murmuring  floods. 

And  be  in  heart  and  soul  the  same 

She  was  before  she  hither  came, — 

Ere  she  had  learned  to  love  us  idl. 

Herself  beloved  in  Rylstone  Hall, 

But  thou,  my  sister,  doomed  to  be 

The  last  leaf  which  by  Heayen's  decree 

Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  tree ; 

If  not  in  Tain  we  have  breathed  the  breath 

Toeether  of  a  purer  faith — 

If  hand  in  hand  we  have  been  led 

And  thou,  (0  happy  thought  this  day  !) 

Not  seldom  foremost  in  the  way — 

If  on  one  thought  our  minds  hare  fed. 

And  we  have  in  one  meaning  read — 

If,  when  at  home,  our  private  weal 

Hath  suffered  from  the  shock  of  zeal. 

Together  we  have  learned  to  prize 

Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice — 

If  we  like  combatants  have  fared. 

And  for  this  issue  been  prepared^ 

If  thou  art  beautiful,  and  youth 

And  thought  endue  thee  with  all  truths 

Be  strong — be  worthy  of  the  grace 

Of  God,  and  fill  tlnr  destined  place  ; 

A  soul,  by  force  of  sorrows  high. 

Uplifted  to  (he  Durest  sky 

Oi  undisturbed  numanity ! " 

He  ended, — or  she  heard  no  more : 
He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  shade, 
And  at  the  mansion's  silent  door. 
He  kissed  the  consecrated  maid  ; 
And  down  the  valley  he  pursued. 
Alone,  the  armdd  multitude. 


k 


CANTO  THIED. 

Now  joy  for  you  and  sudden  cheer, 

Ye  watchmen  upon  Brancepeth  Towers ; 

Looking  forth  in  doubt  and  fear, 

TelUn^  melancholy  hours  1 

Proclaim  it !  let  your  masters  hear 

That  Norton  witn  Ms  band  is  near. 

The  watchmen  from  their  station  high 

Pronounced  t\ie  -wox^, — wA\.\v<i  «wt\&  descry, 

FortbwitbL,  ike  «nn^  com^i 

Marchii^  down  \iie\«n!teLa  ^  X4«^ 
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Said  fearless  Norton  to  the  pair 
Gone  forth  to  hail  him  on  the  plain — 
**  This  meeting,  noble  lords,  looks  £ur ; 
I  brine  with  me  a  goodly  train  : 
Their  hearts  are  with  you  : — ^hiU  and  dale 
Have  helped  ns :  Ure  we  crossed  and  Swale, 
And  horse  and  harness  followed — see 
The  best  part  of  their  yeomanry  \ 
Stand  forth,  my  sons  1 — ^these  eieht  are  mine. 
Whom  to  this  senrice  I  commend ; 
Which  way  soe'er  our  fete  incline, 
These  will  be  faithful  to  the  end ; 
They  are  my  all " — ^voioe  failed  Mm  here, — 
"  My  all  save  one,  a  daughter  dear  1 
Whom  I  have  left,  the  mildest  birth,    . 
The  meekest  child  on  this  blessed  earth. 
I  had — ^but  these  are  by  my  side^ 
These  eight,  and  this  is  a  day  of  pride  1 
The  time  is  ripe — ^with  festive  din, 
Lo  !  how  the  people  are  flocking  in, — 
Like  hungry  fowl  to  the  feeder's  huid 
When  snow  lies  heavy  upon  the  land." 

He  spake  bare  truth  ;  for  &r  and  near 
From  every  side  came  noisv  swarms 
Of  peasants,  in  their  homely  gear ; 
And  mixed  with  these,  to  Brancepeth  came 
Grave  gentry  of  estate  and  name, 
And  captains  known  for  worth  in  arms  ; 
And  prayed  the  earls  in  self-defence 
To  rise,  and  prove  their  innocence. — 
*'  Rise,  noble  earls— put  forth  your  might 
For  holy  church,  and  the  people's  right  I " 

The  Norton  fixed,  at  this  demand. 
His  eye  upon  Northumberland, 
And  said,  "  The  minds  of  men  will  own 
No  loyal  rest  while  England's  crown 
Remains  without  an  heir,  the  bait 
Of  strife  and  factions  des])erate ; 
Who,  pajring  deadly  hate  in  kind 
Through  all  things  else,  in  this  can  find 
A  mutual  hope,  a  common  mind; 
And  plot,  ana  plan  to  overwhelm 
All  ancient  honour  in  the  realm. 
Brave  earls  !  to  whose  heroic  veins 
Our  noblest  blood  is  given  in  trust, 
To  you  a  suffering  state  complains. 
And  ye  roust  raise  her  from  the  dust. 
With  wishes  of  still  bolder  scope 
On  you  we  look,  with  dearest  hope. 
Even  for  our  altars,— for  the  prize 
In  heaven,  of  life  that  never  d\^\ 
jPor  the  old  and  holy  cliTiTcYi  "w%  mo'tKcik, 
And  most  in  joy  to  her  Tetani. 
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Behold  !  *'— aud  from  his  son,  whose  stand 
Was  on  his  right — from  that  guardian  hand. 
He  took  the  banner,  and  unfurled 
The  precious  folds—"  Behold/'  said  he, 
"  The  ransom  of  a  sinful  world 
Let  this  your  preserration  be,- 
The  wounds  of  hands  and  feet  and  side. 
And  the  sacred  cross  on  which  Jesus  died  ! 
This  bring  I  from  an  andent  hearth, 
These  records  wrought  in  pledge  of  love 
By  hands  of  no  ignoble  birth, 
A  maid  o'er  whom  the  blessdd  Dove 
Vouchsafed  in  gentleness  to  brood 
While  she  the  holy  work  pursued." 
"  Uplift  the  standard  I  "  was  the  cry 
From  all  the  list'ners  that  stood  round; 
"  Plant  it,— by  this  we  Uve  or  die ! " 
The  Norton  ccAsed  not  for  that  sound. 
But  said,  "  The  prayer  which  ye  have  heard. 
Much  injured  earls,  by  these  preferred. 
Is  offered  to  the  saints,  the  sigh 
Of  tens  of  thousands,  secretly." 
"  Uplift  it ! "  cried  once  more  the  band. 
And  then  a  thoughtful  pause  ensued. 
"  Uplift  it  I "  said  Northumberland— 
Whereat,  from  all  the  multitude, 
Who  saw  the  banner  reared  on  high 
In  all  its  droid  emblasonry. 
With  tumult  and  indignant  rout 
A  voice  of  uttermost  ioy  broke  out : 
The  transport  was  roU^  down  the  river  of  Were 
And  Durham,  the  time  honoured  Durham,  did  hear. 
And  the  towers  of  Saint  Guthbert  were  stirred  by 
the  shout  1 

Now  was  the  North  in  arms:  they  shine 
In  warlike  trim  from  Tweed  to  Tyne, 
At  Percy's  voice:  and  Neville  sees 
His  foUowors  gathering  in  from  Tees, 
From  Were,  and  all  the  little  rills 
Goncealtil  among  the  forkdd  hills. 
Seven  hundred  knights,  retainers  all 
Of  Neville,  at  their  master's  call 
Had  sate  together  in  Baby  Hall: 
Such  strength  that  earldom  held  of  yore; 
Nor  wanted  at  this  time  rich  sfore 
Of  well-appointed  chivalry. 
Noth  loth  the  sleepy  lance  to  wield. 
And  greet  the  old  paternal  shield, 
They  neard  the  summons  ;  and,  fbrtbermore> 
Came  foot  and  horseman  of  each  d^ree. 
Unbound  b^  jAft^?!&  oi  leaJiVj*, 
Appeared.  w\\,Yi  ixefc  mA  Q\jcQ.>Q»Nfc 
Of  novdtiea  m  c\i\vt<^  wA  \to.\A\ 
Knight,  buT%\\eT,  ^%omMi,  wA  w^pw^ 
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And  the  Bomish  priest,  in  priest's  attire. 
And  thoSy  in  arms^  a  sealoos  band 
Proceeding  nnder  joint  command, 
To  Durham  first  their  course  they  bear, 
And  in  Saint  Guthbert's  ancient  seat 
Sang  mass, — and  tore  the  book  of  prayer, — 
And  trod  the  Bible  beneath  their  feet. 

Thence  marching  southward,  smooth  and  free, 
"  They  mustered  tneir  host  at  Wetherby, 
Full  sixteen  thousand  fair  to  see;" 
The  choicest  warriors  of  the  North : 
But  none  for  undisputed  worth 
Like  those  eight  sons ;  who,  in  a  ring. 
Each  with  a  lance,  erect  and  tall, 
A  fieJchion,  and  a  buckler  small. 
Stood  bv  their  sire  on  Clifford  Moor, 
In  youthful  beauty  flourishing^ 
To  euard  the  standard  which  ne  bore. 
Wiw  feet  that  firmly  pressed  the  ground 
They  stood,  and  ^;irt  their  fiither  round 
Suidi  was  his  choice, — ^no  steed  will  he 
Henceforth  bestride ;  triumphantly 
He  stood  upon  the  verdant  sod. 
Trusting  himself  to  the  earth,  and  God. 
Rare  sight  to  embolden  and  inspire  1 
Proud  was  the  field  of  sons  and  sire, 
Of  him  the  most;  and,  sooth  to  say. 
No  shape  of  man  in  all  the  array 
So  graced  tiie  sunshine  of  that  day. 
The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  personage;     * 
A  stature  undepressea  in  size. 
Unbent,  which  rather  seemed  to  rise. 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  to  higher  height ; 
Miwnific  umbs  of  withered  state, — 
A  race  to  fear  and  venerate, — 
Byes  dark  and  strong — and  on  his  head 
Rich  locks  of  silver  mur  thick  spread. 
Which  a  brown  morion  half  concealed. 
Light  as  a  hunter's  of  the  field  j 
And  thus,  with  girdle  round  his  waist. 
Whereon  the  banner-staff  might  rest 
At  need,  he  stood,  advancing  high 
The  glittering,  floating  pageantry. 

Who  sees  him  I    Many  see,  and  one 
With  unparticipated  gaze. 
Who  'mong  these  thousands  friend  hath  noiia, 
And  treads  in  solitary  ways. 
He,  following  wheresoe'er  he  might, 
Hath  watched  the  banner  from  a&r. 
As  shepherds  watch  a  \ondv  i^mc, 
Or  marioera  the  distKot  \isb.^ 
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That  guides  them  on  a  stormy  night. 

And  now,  upon  a  chosen  plot 

Of  rising  gronnd.  Ton  heathy  spot. 

He  takes  wis  day  nis  £ur-off  standi 

With  breast  nnmailed,  imweaponed  hand. 

Bold  is  his  aspect ;  but  his  eye 

Is  pregnant  with  anxiety. 

While,  like  a  tatelary  power. 

He  there  stands  fixed,  from  honr  to  hour. 

Yet  sometimes,  in  more  humble  guise. 

Stretched  ont  upon  the  ntmnd  he  lies. — 

As  if  it  were  his  only  task 

Like  herdsmen  in  the  snn  to  bask. 

Or  by  his  mantle's  help  to  find 

A  shelter  from  tiie  nippli^  wind : 

And  thns,  with  short  oblivion  blest. 

His  weary  spirits  ^ither  rest. 

Again  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  lo ! 

The  pageant  glancing  to  and  fro : 

And  nope  is  wakened  by  the  sigiit 

That  he  thence  may  learn,  ere  rail  of  night, 

Which  way  the  tide  is  doomed  to  flow. 

To  London  were  t<he  chieftains  bent ; 
Bat  what  avails  the  bold  intent  t 
A  royal  army  is  gone  forth 
To  quell  the  risingof  the  North ; 
Ther  march  with  Dudley  at  their  head. 
And  in  seven  days'  space,  will  to  York  be  led  1 
Can  such  a  mighty  host  be  raised 
Thus  suddenly,  and  brought  so  near  t 
The  earls  upon  each  other  gased  ; 
And  Neville  was  oppressed  with  fear; 
For,  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name. 
His  heart  was  of  a  timid  frame. 
And  bold  if  both  had  been,  yet  thev 
"  Aeainst  so  many  may  not  stay ; ' 
And  therefore  will  retreat  to  seize 
A  stronghold  on  the  banks  of  Tees; 
There  wait  a  favourable  hour. 
Until  Lord  Dacre  with  his  power 
From  Naworth  comes ;  and  Howard's  aid 
Be  with  them — openly  displayed. 

While  through  the  host,  from  man  to  man, 
A  rumour  of  this  purpose  ran, 
The  standard  giving  to  the  care 
Of  him  who  heretofore  did  bwr 
That  charge,  impatient  Norton  sought 
The  chieftains,  to  unfold  his  thought. 
And  thus  abruptly  spake, — "  We  yieM 
(And  can  \t \)e\^  vn \mfQrat%^t  €eld  ( 
How  often.\i«A^  VSaa  %to«iv^  «A  "^^w^sok 
To  few  tTiumphaaoW-j  \ie«tt  ^'R^ft.X 
StiU  do  otur  ^erj  c\ni'8iT«n.\s(Q»sX. 
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Of  mitred  Tharston — ^what  a  host 

He  conquered  !    Saw  we  not  the  plain 

(And  flyinff  shall  behold  again) 

Where  faith  was  proved,  while  to  battle  moved 

The  standard  on  the  sacred  wain, 

On  whidi  the  grey-haired  barons  stood, 

And  the  infant  heir  of  Mowbray's  blooid. 

Beneath  the  saintly  ensigns  three. 

Their  confidence  and  vidoryt 

Shall  Percy  blush,  then,  for  his  name — 

Must  Westmoreland  be  asked  with  shame 

Whose  were  the  numbers,  where  the  loss. 

In  that  other  day  of  Neville's  Cross  t 

When,  as  the  vision  gave  command, 

The  Prior  of  Durham  with  holy  hand 

Saint  Cuthbert's  relic  did  uprear 

Upon  the  point  of  a  loftjr  spear. 

And  God  aesoended  in  his  power, 

While  the  monks  prayed  in  maiden's  bower. 

Less  would  not  at  our  need  be  due 

To  us,  who  war  against  the  untrue; 

The  delegates  of  Heaven  we  rise. 

Convoked  the  impious  to  chastise; 

We,  we  the  sanctities  of  old 

Would  re-establish  and  uphold.*^ 

The  chiefs  were  by  his  zeal  confounded, 

But  word  was  given,  and  the  trumpet  sounded ; 

Back  through  the  melancholv  host 

Went  Norton,  and  resumed  nis  post. 

**  Alas ! "  thought  he,  '*  and  have  I  borne 

This  banner  raised  so  joyfully. 

This  hope  of  all  postenty. 

Thus  to  become  at  once  the  soorn 

Of  babbling  winds  as  they  go  by, 

A  spot  of  shame  to  the  sun^  bright  eye. 

To  the  frail  clouds  a  mockery ! " 

"  Even  these  poor  eight  of  mine  would  stem  "— 

Half  to  himself,  and  half  to  them 

He  Bp»ake — "would  stem,  or  quell  a  force 

Ten  times  their  number,  man  and  horse; 

This  by  their  own  unaided  might, 

Without  their  father  in  their  sight, 

Without  the  cause  for  which  they  fight; 

A  cause,  which  on  a  needful  day 

Would  breed  us  thousands  brave  as  they." 

— So  speaking,  he  upraised  his  h«ui 

Towards  that  imagery  once  more; 

But  the  familiar  prospect  shed 

Den)onden(^  unfelt  before; 

A  shock  of  intimations  vain. 

Blank  fear,  and  superstitious  pain. 

Fell  on  him,  with  the  sudden  thought  ^^ 

Of  her  by  whom  the  work  waa  ^vnraraiis^N.';  ^|H 

" 0  wherefore  was  her  oountf uttntXi^iij^         j^m^ 

With  love  diyine  and  gnitXft  V^\>\  JI^B 
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She  did  in  paasiyeness  obey. 

But  her  fiuth  leaned  another  way. 

Ill  tears  she  wept, — I  saw  them  fidl, 

I  overheard  her  as  she  spake 

Sad  words  to  that  mute  animal, 

The  white  doe,  in  the  hawthorn  brake; 

She  steeped,  bat  not  for  Jesn's  sake, 

This  cross  in  tears :  by  her,  and  one 

Unworthier  £ur,  we  are  undone — 

Her  brother  was  it,  who  assailed 

Her  tender  spirit,  and  prevailed. 

Her  other  parent,  too,  whose  head 

In  the  cold  grave  hath  long  been  laid. 

From  reason's  earliest  dawn  beguiled 

The  docile,  unsuspecting  child : 

Far  back — fax  back  my  mind  must  go 

To  reach  the  weU-spring  of  this  woe ! " 

While  thus  he  brooded,  music  sweet 

Was  played  to  cheer  them  in  retreat ; 

But  Norton  lingered  in  the  rear : 

Thought  followed  thought— and  ere  the  last 

Of  that  unhappy  train  was  passed. 

Before  him  Francis  did  appear. 


<( 
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Now  when  'tis  not  your  aim  t'  oppose,' 
Said  he,  "  in  open  field  your  foes ; 
Now  that  from  this  dedsive  day 
Tour  multitude  must  melt  awa}^ 
An  unarmed  man  may  come,  unblamed. 
To  ask  a  grace  that  was  not  claimed 
Long  as  your  hopes  were  hij^ ;  he  now 
May  hither  bring  a  fearless  orow. 
When  his  discountenance  can  do 
No  injury, — ^may  come  to  you. 
Though  m  your  cause  no  part  I  bear, 
Your  mdignation  I  can  sluire ; 
Am  grieved  this  backward  march  to  see, 
How  careless  and  disorderly ! 
I  scorn  your  chieftains — men  who  lead. 
And  yet  want  courage  at  their  need ; 
Then  look  at  them  with  open  eyes ! 
Deserve  they  further  sacrifice  1 
My  father !  I  would  help  to  find 
A  place  of  shelter,  till  the  rage 
Of  cruel  men  do  like  the  wind 
Exhaust  itself,  and  sink  to  rest ; 
Be  brother  now  to  brother  joined ! 
Admit  me  in  the  equipage 
Of  your  misfortunes,  that  at  least. 
Whatever  fi&te  remains  behind, 
I  may  bear  witness  in  my  breast. 
To  youi  no\>V\\\>j  oi  isisuil" 

'*  TJViou  cneTfvj — toy  \»3Bfc  MA\Xv^\i\ 
Oh,  \)o\d  io  ^ftht  >i\i^  c»^M^'^^^fiQ!fc 
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Against  all  sood ! " — ^but  why  declare. 
At  length,  toe  issue  of  this  prayer? 
Or  how,  from  his  depression  raised, 
The  fitther  on  his  son  had  gazed ; 
Suffice  it  that  the  son  gave  way, 
Nor  strove  that  passion  to  allay. 
Nor  did  he  tarn  aside  to  prove 
His  brothers'  wisdom,  or  their  lore ; 
But  calmly  from  the  spot  withdrew. 
The  like  endeavours  to  renew, 
Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  ensue. 


CANTO  FOURTH. 

Fbom  cloudless  ether  looking  down. 

The  moon,  this  tranquil  evening,  se 

A  camp,  and  a  beleaguered  town. 

And  castle  like  a  stately^  crown 

On  the  steep  rocks  of  winding  Tees ; 

And,  southward  far,  with  moors  between. 

Hill-tops,  and  floods,  and  forests  green. 

The  briffitt  moon  sees  that  valley  small 

Where  Kylstone's  old  sequestered  Hall 

A  venerable  image  yields 

Of  ()uiet  to  the  neighbouring  fields ; 

While  for  one  pillaged  chimney  breathes 

The  silver  smoke,  and  mounts  in  wreatha. 

The  courts  are  hushed ;  for  timely  sleep 

The  greyhounds  to  their  kennel  creep ; 

The  peacock  in  the  broad  asb-tree 

Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  night. 

He  who  in  proud  prosperity 

Of  colours  manifold  and  bright, 

Walked  round^  affronting  the  daylight ; 

And  hieher  still,  above  tne  bower 

Where  he  is  perched,  from  yon  lone  tower 

The  hall-clock  in  the  dear  moonshine 

With  glittering  finder  points  at  nine. 

Ah !  who  could  think  that  sadness  here 

Had  any  sway — or  pain~or  fear  1 

A  soft  and  lulling  sound  is  heard 

Of  streams  inaudible  by  day ; 

The  garden  pool's  dark  surface — stirred 

By  the  night  insects  in  their  playT- 

Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright ; 

A  thousand,  thousand  rinffs  of  light 

That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 

Almost  as  soon  as  seen :  and  lo  1  ' 

Not  distant  &r,  the  milk-white  doe : 

The  same  fsdr  creature  which  was  nSgk, 

Feeding  in  tranquillity, 

When  FranciB  utterea  \a  ^«  toaSA  j 

fiif  last  words  in  ilie  ^«ir-\it«A  iib»Aft\  .J 
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The  eame  fair  creature^  who  hath  found 

Her  way  into  forbidden  ground ; 

Where  now,  within  this  spacious  plot 

For  pleasure  made,  a  goodly  spot. 

With  lawns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 

Of  trellis  work,  in  long  arcades. 

And  cirque  and  crescent  framed  by  wall 

Of  dose-clipped  foliage  green  and  tall. 

Converging  walks,  and  fountains  gay. 

And  terraces  in  trim  array, — ^ 

Beneath  yon  <^pres8  spiring  higk. 

With  pine  and  cedar  spreading  wide 

Their  darksome  boughs  on  either  side, 

In  open  moonlight  doth  she  lie ; 

Happy  as  others  of  htior  kind. 

That,  hx  from  human  neighbourhood. 

Range — ^unrestricted  as  the  wind — 

Through  park,  or  chase,  or  savage  wood. 

But  where  at  this  still  hour  is  she — 
The  consecrated  Emily  \ 
Even  while  I  speak,  behold  the  maid 
Emerging  from  the  cedar  shade 
To  open  moonshine,  where  the  doe 
Beneath  the  cypress  spire  is  laid. 
Like  a  patch  or  April  snow 
Upon  a  bed  of  her  cage  green 
Lingering,  in  a  woody  ^ade, 
Or  behind  a  rock^  screen — 
Lonely  relic  1  which,  if  seen 
By  the  shepherd,  is  passed  by 
With  an  inattentive  eye. 
Nor  more  regard  doth  she  bestow 
Upon  the  uncomplaining  doe  1 

Yet  the  meek  creature  was  not  free, 
Erewhile,  from  some  perplexitv : 
For  thrice  hath  she  approached,  this  day, 
The  thought- bewildered  Emily ; 
Endeavouring  in  her  g^tle  way, 
Some  smile  or  look  of  love  to  gain, — 
Encouragement  to  sport  or  play ; 
Attempts  which  bv  the  unhapp)r  maid 
Have  all  been  slighted  or  gainsaid. 
0  welcome  to  the  viewless  breeze ! 
'Tis  fraught  with  acceptable  feeling. 
And  instantaneous  sympathies 
Into  the  sufferer's  bosom  stealing. 
Ere  she  hath  reached  yon  rastic  i^ed 
Hung  with  late-flcwering  woodbine,  spread 
Alons  the  walls  and  overhead. 
The  fragrauce  of  tVi%  bT«athin^  flowers 
Revives  a  meinor^  oi  V)[^«»\vwwi^ 
When  Taere,  Vn  tVi\B  Temo^A  «\«ssn^ 
(While  from  tVie  vctA«q\.  ^wsfiWa»  ^xsa 
Like  odouTS,  sweet  «ja  VS  \\i^  wba^. 
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A  fondly  Hnxioius  mother  strove 
To  teach  her  salutary  fears 
And  mysteries  above  her  years. 
Tes,  she  is  soothed  :  an  image  fidnt — 
And  yet  not  faint — a  presence  bright 
Betums  to  her ;  'tis  tnat  blessed  saint 
Who  with  mild  looks  and  langnage  mild 
Instructed  here  her  darling  child. 
While  yet  a  prattler  on  the  knee. 
To  wonhip  in  simplicity 
The  invisiDle  God,  and  take  for  guide 
The  faith  reformed  and  purified. 

'Tis  flown — the  vision ;  and  the  sense 
Of  that  beguiling  influence  1 
"  But  oh  1  thou  angel-  from  above. 
Thou  spirit  of  maternal  love. 
That  stood'st  before  my  eyes,  more  clear 
Than  ghosts  are  fitbled  to  appear, 
Bent  upon  embassies  of  fear ; 
As  thou  thy  presence  has  to  me 
youchsafed--in  radiant  ministry 
Descend  on  Francis  \ — through  the  air 
Of  this  sad  earth  to  him  repair, 
Speak  to  him  with  a  voice,  and  sav, 
That  he  must  cast  despair  away  ! 

Then  from  within  the  embowered  retreat, 
Where  die  had  found  a  grateful  seat. 
Perturbed  she  issues.    She  will  go ; 
Herself  will  follow  to  the  war. 
And  clasp  her  faiher's  knees  ;  ah,  no  ! 
She  meets  the  insuperable  bar. 
The  injunction  by  her  brother  laid  ; 
His  parting  charge — but  ill  obeyed  ! 
That  interdicted  all  debate, 
AU  prayer  for  this  cause  or  for  that ; 
All  efforts  that  would  turn  aside 
The  headstrong  current  of  their  fate  : 
Her  duty  is  to  stand  and  wait ; 
In  resignation  to  abide 
The  shock,  and  finally  secure 
O'er  pain  and  grief  a  triumnh  pure. 
She  knowB,  she  feels  it,  ana  is  cheered  ; 
At  least  her  present  pangs  are  checked. 
And  now  an  ancient  man  appeared, 
Approaching  her  with  grave  respect. 
Down  the  smooth  walk  which  then  she  trod. 
He  paced  along  the  silent  sod, 
And  greeting  her,  thus  gently  spak* : 
"  An  old  man's  privilege  I  take ; 
Dark  is  the  time— a  woeful  day  1 
Dear  daughter  of  affliction,  say 
Row  can  J  serve  yoa  V-^poimil  \^  ii«i|^ 
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**  Bights  hare  you,  and  may  well  be  bold  : 
Tou  witb  my  father  have  ^wn  old 
In  friendship :  eo — from  him — ^from  me — 
StriTe  to  avert  thia  misery  I 
This  would  I  beg ;  bat  on  my  mind 
A  passive  stillness  is  eigoined. 
If  pmdence  offer  help  or  aid, 
On  ifou  is  no  restriction  laid ; 
Ton  not  forbidden  to  recline 
With  hope  npon  the  will  divine." 

"  Hope/'  said  the  sufferer's  sealons  firiend, 
'*  Must  not  forsake  us  till  the  end. 
In  Craven's  wilds  is  many  a  den 
To  shelter  persecuted  men : 
Far  underground  is  many  a  cave 
Where  they  might  lie^  as  in  the  grave. 
Until  this  storm  had  ceased  to  rave  ; 
Or  let  them  cross  the  river  Tweed, 
And  be  at  once  from  peril  freed  1 ' 

**  Ah,  tempt  me  not  I "  she  Mntly  sighed  ; 
"  I  will  not  counsel  nor  exhort, — 
With  my  condition  satisfied ; 
But  vou,  at  least,  mav  make  report 
Of  wnat  befiUls :  be  this  your  task, 
This  may  be  done ;  'tis  aU  I  ask ! " 

She  spake,  and  from  the  hidy's  sight 
The  sire,  unconscious  of  his  age. 
Departed  promptly  as  a  page 
Bound  on  some  errand  of  delight. 
"The  noble  Francis,  wise  as  brave," 
Thought  he,  "  may  have  the  skill  to  save : 
With  iiopes  in  tenderness  concealed^ 
Unarmed  he  foUowed  to  the  field. 
Him  will  I  seek  :  the  insurgent  powers 
Are  now  besieging  Barnard^  towers, — 
Grant  that  the  moon  which  shines  this  night 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudent  flight ! " 
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But  quick  the  turns  of  chance  and  change. 
And  knowledse  has  a  narrow  range  ; 
Whence  idle  rears,  and  needless  pain. 
And  wishes  blind,  and  efforts  vam. 
Their  flight  the  fiur  moon  may  not  see  ; 
For,  from  mid-heaven,  already  she 
Hath  witnessed  their  captivity. 
She  saw  the  desperate  assault 
Upon  that  hostile  castle  made ; 
But  dark  and  dismal  is  the  vault 
Where  KoTton  «n4  Yi\&  «oia  «x«  laid  I 
DisastrouB  ia&ue  \    IBLe  \i^  vkA, 

Or  we  iox  ever  qjoat  m^  w\^. 
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Neyille  is  utterly  dismayed. 

For  promise  fiuls  of  Howard's  aid ; 

And  Daore  to  our  call  replies 

That  he  is  unprepared  to  rise. 

My  heart  is  8ic)l  ;  this  weary  pause 

Must  needs  be  &tal  to  the  cause. 

The  breach  is  open;  on  the  wall. 

This  nkht,  the  oanner  shall  be  planted ! " 

'Twas  done.    His  sons  were  with  him — all 

They  belt  him  round  with  hearts  undaunted : 

And  others  follow — sire  and  son 

Leap  down  into  the  court — "  'Tis  won/' 

They  shout  aloud ;  but  Hearen  decreed 

Another  close 

To  that  braye  deed 
Which  struck  with  ten'or  friends  and  foes  t 
The  friend  shrinks  back,  the  foe  recoils 
From  Norton  and  his  filial  band; 
But  they,  now  caueht  within  the  toils, 
Aeainst  a  thousanof  cannot  stand ; 
The  foe  from  numbers  courage  drew, 
And  overpowered  that  gallxmt  few. 
"  A  rescue  for  the  standard ! "  cried 
The  £ftther  from  within  the  walls ; 
But  see,  the  sacred  standard  falls ! 
Confusion  through  the  camp  spreads  wide : 
Some  fled,  and  some  their  fears  detained ; 
But  ere  the  moon  had  sunk  to  rest 
In  her  pale  chambers  of  the  west, 
Of  that  rash  levy  nought  remained. 


CANTO  FIFTH. 

High  on  a  point  of  rugged  ground. 
Among  the  wastes  of  Kylstone  FeU, 
Above  the  loftiest  ridge  or  mound 
Where  foresters  or  shepherds  dwell. 
An  edifice  of  warlike  frame 
Stands  single — Norton  Tower  its  name ; 
It  fronts  aU  Quarters,  and  looks  round 
O'er  path  ana  road,  and  plain  and  dell. 
Dark  moor,  and  gleam  of  pool  and  stream. 
Upon  a  prospect  without  bound. 

The  summit  of  this  bold  ascent, 
Though  bleak  and  bare,  and  as  seldom  free 
As  Pendle  Hill  or  Fennygent 
From  wind,  or  frost,  or  vapours  wet, 
Had  often  neard  the  sound  of  glee  * 

When  there  the  youthful  Nortons  met 
To  practise  games  and  archery :  j 

flow  proud  and  hapoy  ibs|y  \  ^d&)b«rafi^  1 

0/  ioeken-on  how  pUaMd  inii  ^fnradiX  ^ 
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And  from  the  heat  of  the  noontide  sun. 
Prom  showers,  or  when  the  prize  was  won. 
They  to  the  wittch-tower  did  repair. 
Commodious  pleasure-house  1  uid  there 
Would  mirth  run  round,  with  generous  fiue ; 
And  the  stem  old  lord  of  RylsUme  Hall, 
He  was  the  proudest  of  th^  all  1 

But  now,  his  child,  with  anguish  pale. 
Upon  the  height  walks  to  and  fra ; 
'Tis  well  that  she  hath  heard  the  tale, — 
Received  the  bitterness  of  woe : 
Dead  are  theT,  they  were  doomed  to  die ; 
The  sons  and  father  all  are  dead, 
All  dead  save  one :  uid  Emily 
No  more  shall  seek  this  watch-tower  high, 
To  look  far  forth  with  anxious  eye : 
She  is  relieved  from  hope  and  dread. 
Though  suffering  in  extremity. 

Vor  she  had  hoped — had  hoped  and  feared — 
Such  rights  did  feeble  nature  claim ; 
And  oft  her  steps  had  hither  steered, 
Though  not  unconscious  of  self-blame ; 
For  she  her  brother's  chsurge  revered. 
His  £Eurewell  words ;  and  by  the  same. 
Tea.  by  her  brother's  very  name. 
Had,  in  her  solitude,  been  cheered. 

She  turned  to  him,  who,  with  his  eye. 
Was  watching  her  while  on  the  height 
She  sate,  or  wandered  restlessly, 
O'erbardened  by  her  sorrow's  weight — 
To  him  who  this  dire  news  had  told. 
And  now  beside  the  mourner  stood 
(That  |i^ey-haired  man  of  gentle  blood, 
Who  with  her  father  had  grown  old 
In  friendship,  rival  hunters  they. 
And  fellow-warriors  in  their  day) — 
To  Bylstone  he  the  tidings  brought ; 
Then  on  this  place  the  maid  had  sought. 
And  told,  as  gently  as  could  be. 
The  end  of  that  sad  tragedy. 
Which  it  had  been  his  lot  to  see. 

To  him  the  lady  tamed : — ''  Tou  said 
That  Francis  lives — ht  is  not  dead  ] " 

*'  Tour  noble  brother  hath  been  spared; 
To  take  his  life  they  have  not  dared. 
On  him,  and  on  his  hieh  endeavour, 
The  li^ht  of  praise  shall  shine  for  ever  1 
Nor  did  he  (^aucb  Heaven's  will)  in  vain 
His  BO^lary  coxirae  u\BlvDL\»ai\ 
Not  yainly  Btrugg^edi— Vsi  VJiwi  \o^^\. 
Of  duty  fieems  vi\\Jdl  d«ax  »^^»'> 
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He  was  their  comfort  to  the  last, 
Their  joy  till  every  pang  was  past. 

"  I  witnessed  when  to  York  they  came : 
"What,  lady,  if  their  feet  were  tied! 
They  might  deserve  a  good  man's  blame ; 
Bat,  marks  of  infamy  and  shame. 
These  were  their  triumph,  these  their  pride. 
'  Lo,  Francis  comes ! '  the  people  cried, 
'  A  prisoner  once,  but  now  set  free  I 
'Tis  well,  for  he  the  worst  defied 
For  sake  of  natural  piety  ; 
He  rose  not  in  this  quarrel,  he 
His  father  and  his  brothers  wooed, 
Both  for  their  own  and  country's  good. 
To  rest  in  peace — ^he  did  divide. 
He  parted  from  them  \  but  at  their  side 
Now  walks  in  unanimity — 
■Then  peace  to  cruelty  and  scorn, 
While  to  the  prison  they  are  borne. 
Peace,  peace  to  all  indignity  1 ' 

'*  And  so  in  prison  were  they  laid — 
Oh  hear  me,  hear  me,  gentle  maid  I 
For  I  am  come  with  power  to  bless. 
To  scatter  gleams  through  your  distress 
Of  a  redeeming  happiness. 
Me  did  a  reverent  pity  move 
And  privilege  of  ancient  love. 
But  most,  compassion  for  your  fate. 
Lady  i — for  your  forlorn  estate  ; 
Me  did  these  move,  and  I  made  bold, 
And  entrance  gained  to  that  stronghold. 

*'  Tour  father  gave  me  cordial  greeting  ; 
But  to  his  purposes,  that  burned 
Within  him,  instantly  return^ — 
He  was  commanding  and  entreating. 
And  said,  '  We  need  not  stop,  my  son  1 
But  I  will  end  what  is  begun ;   . 
'Tis  matter  which  I  do  not  fear 
To  intrust  to  an^  living  ear.' 
And  so  to  Francis  he  renewed 
His  words  more  calmly  thus  pursued: — 
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Might  this  our  enterprise  have  sped, 
Change  wide  and  deep  the  land  had  seen, 
A  renovation  from  the  dead, 
A  spring-tide  of  immortal  green  r 
The  darksome  altars  would  have  biased 
Like  stars  when  clouds  are  rolled  away ; 
Salvation  to  all  eyes  that  gazed. 
Once  more  the  rood  had  been  upraiaed 
To  spread  its  arma,  and  B^uod.  fee  a^^ 
Then,  then,  bad  I  auM^ed  Vt  wia 
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New  life  in  Bolton  Priory; 
The  voice  restored,  the  eye  of  tmth 
Be-opened  that  inspired  my  yoath ; 
Had  seen  her  in  her  pomp  arrayed ; 
This  banner  (for  such  tow  I  made) 
Shonld  on  the  consecrated  breast 
Of  that  same  temple  hare  found  rest : 
I  would  myself  have  hung  it  high. 
Glad  offering  of  glad  victory  I 

'"A  shadow  of  such  thought  remains 
To  cheer  this  sad  and  pensive  time ; 
A  solemn  fismcy  yet  snstoins 
One  feeble  being — ^bids  me  dimb 
Even  to  the  las^— one  effort  more 
To  attest  my  faith,  if  not  restore. 

"  '  Here  then/  said  he,  'while  I  impart> 
My  son,  the  last  wish  of  my  heart. 
The  banner  strive  thou  to  r^ain ; 
And,  if  th'  endeavour  be  not  vain. 
Bear  it — ^to  whom  if  not  to  thee 
Shall  I  this  lonely  thou^t  consign  ? — 
Bear  it  to  Bolton  Priory, 
And  lav  it  on  Saint  Marv's  shrine. 
To  wither  in  the  sun  and  breeze, 
ICid  those  decaying  sanctities. 
There  let  at  least  the  fph  be  laid. 
The  testimony  there  displayed; 
Bold  proof  that  with  no  selfish  aim. 
But  for  lost  faith  and  Christ's  dear  name, 
I  helmeted  a  brow  though  white. 
And  took  a  place  in  all  men's  sight ; 
Tea,  offered  up  this  beauteous  brood, 
This  &ir  unrivalled  brotherhood, 
And  turned  away  from  thee,  my  son ! 
And  left — ^but  be  the  rest  unsaid. 
The  name  untouched,  the  tear  unshed, — 
My  wish  is  known  and  I  have  done : 
Now  promise,  grant  this  one  request — 
This  aying  prayer — and  be  thou  blest ! ' 

"  Then  Francis  answered  fervently, 
'  If  God  so  will,  the  same  shall  be.*' 

"  Immediately  this  solemn  word 
Thus  scarcely  given,  a  noise  was  heard. 
And  officers  appeared  in  state 
To  lead  the  prisoners  to  theii  fiite. 
They  rose,  oh  I  wherefore  should  I  fear 
To  tell,  or,  lady,  you  to  hear  ? 
They  rose — embiaoeA  none  were  given — 
They  stood  ^e  trees  ^^i«a  «bs^(2e^  «iA\i«v^^i&. 
Are  cahn ;  ihe^  Vnew  «(w3ki  <iVJ!tt«^%^«tOa.^ 
And  reverenU^y  \Jaft  \saaaii  ^«!i\i  lot^ 
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They  met,  when  they  had  reached  the  door. 

The  banner — which  a  soldier  bore — 

One  marshalled  thus  with  base  intent 

That  he  in  scorn  mi^ht  go  before. 

And,  holding  up  this  monument, 

Conduct  thom  to  their  punishment ; 

80  cruel  Sussex,  unrestauned 

By  human  feeling,  .had  ordained. 

Tne  unhappy  banner  Francis  saw, 

And,  with  a  look  of  calm  command 

Inspiring  uniyersal  awe, 

He  took  it  from  the  soldier's  hand: 

And  all  the  people  that  were  round 

Gonfiriped  the  deed  in  peace  profound. 

— High  transport  did  tne  father  shed 

Upon  his  son — and  they  were  led. 

Led  on,  and  yielded  up  their  breath. 

Together  died  a  happy  death  ! 

But  Francis,  soon  as  he  had  braved 

This  insult,  and  the  banner  saved, 

That  moment,  from  amone  the  tide 

Of  the  spectators,  occupied 

In  admiration  or  dismay. 

Bore  unobserved  his  charge  away." 

These  things,  which  thus  had  in  the  sight 
And  hearing  passed  of  him  who  stood 
With  Emily,  on  the  watch-tower  height, 
In  Rylstone  s  woeful  neighbourhood. 
He  told ;  and  oftentimes  with  voice 
Of  power  to  encourage  or  rejoice ; 
For  deepest  sorrows  that  aspire. 
Go  high,  no  transport  ever  higher. 
"  Tet,  yet  in  this  affliction,"  said 
The  old  man  to  the  silent  maid, 
**  Yet,  lady  1  Heaven  is  good — the  night 
Shows  yet  a  star  which  is  most  bright; 
Your  brother  lives — he  lives — ^is  come, 
Perhaps,  already  to  his  home ; 
Then  let  us  leave  this  dreary  place." 
She  yielded,  and  with  gentle  pace. 
Though  without  one  uplifted  look. 
To  Eylstone  Hall  her  way  she  took. 


CANTO  SIXTH. 

Why  comes  not  Francis  1    Joyful  cheer 
In  that  parental  gratulation, 
And  glow  of  righteous  indignation^ 
Went  with  him  from  the  doleful  city. 
He  fled — ^yet  in  his  flight  could  hear 
The  death-sound  of  the  mmi^x  \)«>\.  \ 
That  sullen  stroke  pTOiiOTmc«9Li»s^^<i^ 
To  Marmaduke,  cut  off  from  p\ti  \ 
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To  Ambrose  thai !  and  then  a  kneQ 

For  him,  the  sweet  half-opened  flower ! 

Foi  all— -all  dying  in  one  hour  I 

Why  comes  not  Francis  t    Thon^ta  of  loTe 

Bhonld  b«tr  him  to  his  sister  dear 

With  motion  fleet  as  wingdd  dove ; 

Tea,  like  a  heavenly  messenger. 

An  angel-gnesty  should  he  appear. 

Why  comes  he  not  1 — ^for  westward  fiut 

Alonf  the  plun  of  York  he  puBsed ; 

The  Dumer  staff  was  in  his  hand. 

The  imagerr  concealed  from  sight. 

And  cross  toe  exfMinse,  in  open  flight ; 

Reckless  of  what  imp^  or  leads. 

Unchecked  he  hurries  on ;  nor  heeds 

The  sorrow  of  the  Tillagars ; 

From  the  triumphant  cruelties 

Of  vengeful  mihtar^  force. 

And  punishment  without  remorse, 

Dnchecked  he  journeys — under  law 

Of  in^^Eutl  occupation  strong ; 

And  the  first  object  which  he  saw. 

With  conscious  sight,  as  he  swept  along. 

It  was  the  banner  in  his  hand ! — 

Be  felt  and  made  a  sudden  stand. 

He  looked  about  like  one  betrayed : 
What  hath  he  done — ^what  promise  made  I 
0  weak,  weak  moment — to  what  end 
Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend. 
And  he  the  bearer  t    Can  he  go 
Carrying  this  instrument  of  woe. 
And  find — ^find  anywhere,  a  right 
To  excuse  him  in  his  country's  sij^tl 
No !  will  not  aU  men  deem  the  ehange 
A  downward  course,  perverse  and  strange  t 
Here  is  it, — but  how — when — must  she. 
The  unoffending  Emily, 
Again  this  piteous  object  see  \ 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  inaintafn 
Within  himself,  and  found  no  rest ; 
Calm  liberty  he  could  not  gain ; 
And  yet  the  service  was  nnblest. 
His  own  life  into  danger  brought 
By  this  sad  burden — even  that  thought 
Raised  self-suspicion  which  was  strong. 
Swaying  the  brare  man  to  his  wrong : 
And  how,  unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  all-disposing  Providence, 
Its  will  intelligibly  shown. 
Finds  be  iVie  u^imet  in.  hU  hand, 
Witboui  a  tHo\x^\>  \a  «^<^  v(i\«iiV 
Or  conacioua  eiior^  ol\)^  own— 
And  no  o>Mteus*aoTL\»  v^^'sbS. 
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His  father's  wish  and  last  oommand  ? 
And,  thns  beset^  he  heaved  a  sigh, 
Bemembering  his  own  prophecy 
Of  utter  desolation,  made 
To  Emily  in  the  ^ew-tree  shade : 
He  sighed,  submitting  to  the  power, 
The  might  of  that  prophetic  hour. 
"No  choice  is  left ;  the  deed  is  mine — 
Dead  are  the^,  dead  !— and  I  will  go, 
And,  for  their  sakes,  come  weal  or  woi*. 
Will  lay  the  relic  on  the  shrine." 

So  forward  with  a  steady  will 
He  went,  and  trarersed  phun  and  hill ; 
And  up  the  vale  of  Wharf  his  way 
Pursued ;  and,  on  the  second  day. 
He  reached  a  summit  whence  his  eyes 
Could  see  the  Tower  of  Bolton  rise. 
There  Francis  for  a  moment's  space 
Made  halt— but  hark !  a  noise  behind 
Of  horsemen  at  an  eager  pace. 
He  heard,  and  with  misgiving  mind. 
'Tis  Sir  George  Bowes  who  leads  the  band : 
They  come,  by  cruel  Sussex  sent ; 
Who,  when  the  Nortons  from  the  hand 
Of  death  had  drunk  their  punishment. 
Bethought  him,  ansry  and  ashamed, 
How  Francis  had  we  banner  claimed, 
And  with  that  charffe  had  disappeared ; 
B;^  all  the  standers*by  revered. 
His  whole  bold  carriage  (which  had  quelled 
Thns  far  the  opposer,  and  repelled 
All  censure, — enterprise  so  bright 
That  even  bad  men  had  vainly  striven 
Against  that  overcoming  light) 
"V^^s  then  reviewed,  and  prompt  word  given, 
That  to  what  place  soever  fled. 
He  should  be  seized,  alive  or  dead. 

The  troop  of  horse  have  gained  the  height 
Where  Francis  stood  in  open  sight. 
They  hem  him  round— "Behold  the  proof  I 
Behold  the  ensign  in  his  hand  I 
He  did  not  arm,  he  walked  aloof— 
For  why  ^— to  save  his  father's  land ; 
Worst  traitor  of  them  all  is  he, 
A  traitor  dark  and  cowardly ! " 

"  I  am  no  traitor  I "  Francis  said, 
"  Though  this  unhappy  freight  I  bear : 
It  weakens  me,  my  heart  hath  bled 
Till  it  is  weak — but  you  beware. 
Nor  do  a  suffering  spirit  wrong, 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strmigt" 
At  this,  he  from  the  \>eatetii  loaii 
£etreated,  towards  a  biakft  oi  ^iStiiaica, 
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Whic(h  like  a  place  of  vantage  showed ; 

And  there  stood  bravely,  though  forlorn. 

In  self-defence,  with  a  warrior's  brow. 

He  stood,  nor  weaponless  was  now  ; 

He  from  a  soldier's  hand  had  snatehed 

A  spear,  and  with  his  eyes  he  watched 

Their  motions,  tnming  round  and  roond : 

His  weaker  hand  the  banner  held : 

And  straiffht,  by  savage  seal  impdled. 

Forth  muied  a  pikeman,  as  if  he, 

Not  without  harsh  indi^tj^. 

Would  seize  the  same ;  instinctively. 

To  smite  the  offender,  with  his  lance 

Did  Francis  from  the  brake  advance ; 

Butf  fmrn  behind,  a  treacherous  wound 

Unfeeline,  brought  him  to  the  ground, — 

A  mortal  stroke : — oh,  grief  to  tell ! 

Thus,  thus  the  noble  Francis  fell : 

There  did  he  lie,  of  breath  fomken ; 

The  banner  from  his  grasp  was  taken. 

And  borne  exultbgly  away ; 

And  the  body  was  left  on  the  ground  where  it  lay. 

Two  days,  as  many  nights,  he  slept 
Alone,  unnoticed,  and  unwent : 
For  at  that  time  distress  ana  ^ar 
Possessed  the  country  £Btr  and  near ; 
The  third  day,  one  who  chanced  to  pass 
Beheld  him  stretched  upon  the  grass. 
A  gentle  forester  was  he. 
And  of  the  Norton  tenantry ; 
And  he  had  heard  that  by  a  train 
Of  horsemen  Francis  had'  been  slain. 
Much  was  he  troubled— for  the  man 
Hath  recognised  his  pallid  fiice ; 
And  to  the  nearest  huts  he  ran. 
And  called  the  people  to  the  place. 
"  How  desolate  is  Rylstone  HaU ! " 
Such  was  the  instant  thought  of  all ; 
And  if  the  lonely  lady  there 
Should  be,  this  si^t  she  cannot  bear  ! 
Such  thought  the  forester  expressed. 
And  all  were  swayed,  and  deemed  it  best 
That,  if  the  priest  should  yield  assent 
And  join  himself  to  their  intent. 
Then  they,  for  Christian  pity's  sake, 
In  holy  ground  a  srave  would  make ; 
That  straightway  Duried  he  should  be 
In  the  churchward  of  the  Priory. 
Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
Tne  grave  where  Francis  must  be  laid. 
In  no  confusion  ox  iie^ect 
T  Ws  did  tl[iey ,  \>u.t  Vn  -ipwc^  t«k^w*. 
That  be  was  \)OTn.  oi  %eB>Aft\i\o<A, 
And  tba*,  thew  N^aa  no  Twa!i^afewttVwA 
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Of  kindred  for  him  in  that  ground : 
So  to  the  church-yard  they  are  bound, 
Bearing  the  body  on  a  bier 
In  decency  and  humble  cheer : 
And  psalms  are  sung  with  holy  sound. 

But  Emily  had  raised  her  head, 
And  is  again  disquieted ; 
She  must  behold ! — so  many  gone, 
Where  is  the  solitary  one  % 
And  forth  from  Rylston  Hall  stepped  she, — 
To  seek  her  brother  forth  she  went 
And  tremblingly  her  course  she  bent 
Tow*rds  Bolton  s  ruined  Priory. 
She  comes,  and  in  the  yale  hath  heard 
The  funeral  dirge — she  sees  the  knot 
Of  people — sees  them  in  one  spot — 
And  dartine  like  a  wounded  bird, 
She  reached  the  graipn,  and  with  her  breast 
Upon  the  ground,  reoeiyed  the  rest, — 
The  consummation,  the  whole  ruth 
And  sorrow  of  this  final  truth  1 


CANTO  SEVENTH. 

Thou  spirit !  whose  angelic  hand 
Was  to  the  harp  a  strong  command, 
Galled  the  submissiye  swings  to  wake 
In  glor^  for  this  maiden's  sake, 
Say.  spirit !  whither  hath  she  fled 
To  niae  her  poor  afflicted  head  1 
What  mighty  forest  in  its  gloom 
Enfolds  her  f— Is  a  rifted  tomb 
Within  the  wilderness  her  seat  1 
Some  island  which  the  wild  wayes  beat, 
Is  that  the  sufferer's  last  retreat  ] 
Or  some  aspiring  rock  that  shrouds 
Its  perilous  front  in  mists  and  clouds  1 
High  climbing  rock— deep  sunless  dale — 
Sea— desert — what  do  these  ayail  ] 
Oh  take  her  anguish  and  her  fears 
Into  a  calm  recess  of  years  1 

'Tis  done ;  despoil  and  desolation 
O'er  Rylstone's  fair  domain  bath  blown ; 
The  walks  and  pools  neglect  hath  sown 
With  weeds,  the  bowers  are  oyerthrown, 
Or  haye  giyen  way  to  slow  mutation, 
While,  in  their  ancient  habitation 
The  Norton  name  hath  been  unknown : 
The  lordly  mansion  of  its  pride 
1b  stripped ;  the  rayacte  YiaA^  «)^t«m^  Vv^a 
Through  park  and  field,  &  XAx^i^m^ 
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ThAt  mocks  the  g;ladne88  of  the  Bi>riiig ! 

And,  with  this  silent  gloom  agreeing,   . 

There  is  a  joyless  human  beings 

Of  aspect  sacn  as  if  the  wasfce 

Were  under  her  dominion  placed : 

Upon  a  primrose  bank,  her  throne 

Or  quietness,  she  sits  alone : 

There  seated,  may  this  maid  be  seen. 

Among  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 

JBrewhile  a  covert  bright  and  green. 

And  where  full  manjr  a  brave  tree  stood. 

That  used  to  spread  its  boughs,  and  ring 

With  the  sweet  birds'  carolling. 

Behold  her,  like  a  viigin  queen, 

Neglecting  in  iipperiaT  state 

These  outward  images  of  fEtte, 

And  carrying  inward  a  seroie 

And  perfect  sway,  through  many  a  thought 

Of  chance  and  onange  that  hath  oeen  brought 

To  the  subjection  of  a  holy. 

Though  stem  and  rigorous,  melancholy  I 

The  like  authority,  with  grace 

Of  awfulness.  is  in  her  fiioe, — 

There  hath  she  fixed  it ;  yet  it  seems 

To  overshadow  by  no  native  rieht 

That  fiMoe,  which  cannot  lose  ue  gleams — 

Lose  utterly — the  tender  gleams 

Of  gentleness^  and  meek  delist, 

Autt-loving-kindness  ever  bright. 

Such  is  her  sovereign  mien ;  ler  dress 

(A  vest,  with  woollen  cincture  tied, 

A  hood  of  mountain  wool  undyed) 

Is  homely — fiusliioned  to  ejcpress 

A  wandering  pilgrim's  humoleness. 


And  she  ha£k  wandered,  long  and  far. 
Beneath  l^e  li^ht  of  sun  and  star  j 
Hath  roamed  in  trouble  and  in  gnef. 
Driven  forward  like  a  withered  leaf, 
Tea  like  a  ship  at  random  blown 
To  distant  places  and  unknown. . 
Bat  now  she  dares  to  seek  a  haven 
Among  her  native  wilds  of  Craven ; 
Hath  seen  again  her  Other's  roof. 
And  put  her  fortitude  to  proof. 
The  mighty  sorrow  has  been  borne, 
And  she  is  thoroughly  forlorn : 
Her  soul  doth  in  itself  stand  fast. 
Sustained  by  memory  of  the  past 
And  stren^h  of  reason ;  held  above 
The  infiimitiea  of  motVaA.  Iqv«  ; 
Uiidaantod,  lohy,  caAm,  «cA^^aJcJtei, 
And  awfully  im^^enetwJftVfe. 
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And  BO— beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 
A  Belf-Borriving  leafless  oak, 
Bt  unregarded  age  from  stroke 
Of  raya^  sayed— sate  Emily. 
There  did  she  rest,  with  head  reclined, 
Herself  most  like  a  stately  flower 
(Sneh  have  I  seen)  whom  chanoe  of  birth 
naxh  separated  frt>m  its  kind, 
To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  bower. 
Single  on  the  gladsome  earth. 

When,  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder^ 
A  troop  of  deer  came  sweeping  by. 
And,  suddenly,  behold  a  wonder  t 
For,  of  that  band  of  nishing  deer, 
A  single  one  in  mid  career 
Hath  stopped,  and  fixed  its  large  fall  eye 
Upon  the  lady  Emily. 
A  doe  most  beaatifal,  clear  white, 
A  radiant  creature,  sUver  bright  1 

Thus  checked,  a  little  while  it  stayed ; 
A  little  thonghtfol  pause  it  made ! 
And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pace. 
Drew  sofUy  near  her — and  more  near. 
Stopped  once  again :  bat  as  no  trace 
Was  found  of  anything  to  fear. 
Even  to  her  feet  the  creature  came, 
And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee, 
And  looked  into  the  lady's  £sMie, 
A  look  of  pure  benignity. 
And  fond  undoudeof  memory. 
**  It  is,"  thought  Emily,  "  the  same, 
The  Tory  doe  of  other  ^ears ) " 
The  pleading  look  the  lady  yiewed, 
And,  bv  her  gushing  thoughts  subdued 
She  melted  into  tears — 
A  flood  of  tears,  that  flowed  apace 
Upon  the  happy  creature's  face. 

0  moment  ever  blest !  O  pair 
Belored  of  Heaven,  Heaven  s  choicest  care  1 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting, 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruitful  meeting. 
Joined  are  they,  and  the  sylvan  doe- 
Can  she  depart—can  she  forego 
The  lady,  once  her  playful  peer. 
And  now  her  sainted  mistress  dear  1 
And  will  not  Emily  receive 
This  lovely  chronicler  of  thinss 
lK>ng  past,  deKghts  and  sorrowings  1 
Lone  sufferer !  will  not  she  believe 
The  promise  in  that  B^neakixi%fByQA, 
And  take  this  ^fb  of  £Lea.T«ik  ii\Ai  \ge«m\  . 


r 
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That  day,  the  first  of  a  reunion 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  oommnnion. 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 
They  tarried  in  the  wood  together  f 
And  when,  ere  fall  of  evening  dew 
She  from  this  sylvan  haunt  withdrew. 
The  white  doe  tracked  with  fidthfnl  pace 
The  lady  to  her  dwelling-place ; 
That  nook  where,  on  pat^al  ground, 
A  habitation  she  had  found. 
The  master  of  whose  humble  board 
Once  owned  her  fiither  for  Ms  lord ; 
A  hut,  by  tufted  trees  defended. 
Where  Eylstone  Brook  with  Wharf  is  blended. 

When  Emily  by  morning  light 
Went  forth,  the  doe  was  there  in  sight. 
She  shrunk :  with  one  frail  shock  of  pain, 
ReceiTed  and  foUowed  by  a  prayer. 
Did  she  behold — saw  once  again ; 
Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear; 
But  wheresoever  she  looked  round 
All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground. 
So  doth  the  sufferer  deem  it  good 
Even  once  usin  this  neighbourhood 
To  leave.    Unwooed,  yet  unforbidden^ 
The  white  doe  followed  up  the  vale. 
Up  to  another  cottage — hidden 
In  the  deep  fork  of  Amerdale : 
And  there  may  Emily  restore 
Herself,  in  spots  unseen  before. 
Why  tell  of  mossy  rock,  or  tree, . 
By  lurking  Bern  brook's  pathless  side. 
Haunts  of  a  stFcngthening  amity 
That  calmed  her,  cheered,  and  fortified  ? 
For  she  hath  ventured  now  to  read 
Of  time,  and  place,  and  thought,  and  deed^ 
Endless  history  that  lies 
In  her  silent  follower's  eyes ! 
Who  with  a  power  like  human  reason. 
Discerns  the  favourable  season. 
Skilled  to  approach  or  to  retire, 
From  looks  conceiving  her  desire, 
From  look,  deportment,  voice,  or  mien, 
That  vary  to  the  heart  within. 
If  she  too  passionately  writhed 
Her  arms,  or  over  deeply  breathed. 
Walked  quick  or  slowly,  every  mood 
In  its  degree  was  understood ; 
Then  well  may  their  accord  be  true. 
And  kindly  intercourse  ensue. 
Oh  I  BUiely  'twas  &  gjs&W^  to\x%\tv^ 
When  she  by  su.dd.eii  ^Vnv^^a  eas^^^ 
'      The  wbiie  doe  on  \Jie  moxxtiVaMi.  \stQ.'w\C\tv« , 
Or  in  the  meadoNT  ^aad^red  mde\ 
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How  pleased,  when  down  the  straggler  sank 

Beside  her,  on  some  sonn^  bank ! 

How  soothed,  when  in  thick  bower  encbsed. 

They  like  a  nested  pair  reposed ! 

Fair  vision  t  when  it  crossed  the  maid 

Within  some  rocky  cayem  laid. 

The  dark  cave's  portal  gliding  oy, 

White  as  the  whitest  dond  on  mgh, 

Floating  through  l^e  azure  sky. 

What  now  is  Idft  for  pain  or  fearl 

That  presence,  dearer  and  more  dear, 

Did  now  a  very  gladness  yield 

At  morning  to  the  dewy  field. 

While  they  side  bv  side  were  straying, 

And  the  shepherd's  pipe  was  playing ; 

And  with  a  deeper  peace  endued 

The  hour  of  moonlight  solitude. 

With  her  companion,  in  such  frame 
Of  mind,  to  Eylstone  back  she  came; 
And,  wandering  through  the  wasted  groves, 
Beceived  the  memory  of  old  loves. 
Undisturbed  and  undistressed. 
Into  a  soul  which  now  was  blest 
With  a  soft  spring  day  of  holy, 
Mild,  delicious  melancholy : 
Not  sunless  gloom,  or  unenlightened. 
But  by  tender  fancies  brightened. 

When  the  bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  Sabbath  music—''  <9otl  tt0  a^tie!" 
That  was  the  sound  they  seemed  to  speak 
Inscriptive  legend,  which  I  ween 
May  on  those  holy  bells  be  seen, 
That  legend  and  her  grandsire's  name : 
And  oftentimes  the  lady  meek 
Had  in  her  childhood  x«ad  the  same 
Words  which  she  slighted  at  that  day ! 
But  pow,  when  such  sad  change  was  wrought, 
And  of  that  lonely  name  she  thought. 
The  bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say, 
While  she  sat  listening  in  the  shade, 
With  vocal  music,  "  ffioli  VA  apDe!" 
And  all  the  hiUs  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer. 

Nor  lacked  she  reason's  firmest  power 
But  with  the  white  doe  at  her  side 
Up  doth  she  climb  to  Norton  Tower, 
And  thence  looks  round  her  &r  and  wide. 
Her  fate  there  measures. — all  is  BtSlled,^- 
The  feeble  hath  subdued  her  heart; 
Behold  the  prophecy  folfilLed,         *      '•  j; 
Fuifilied,  and  ahe  snatalnBlkiBC  i^M^V  *  ^^  ^ 
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But  here  her  brother's  words  have  fiukd,— 
Here  hath  a  milder  doom  preTailed ; 
That  the,  of  him  and  all  bereft, 
Hath  yet  this  faithful  partner  left, — 
Tbis  sm^  creature  that  disproyes 
His  woros,  remains  for  her,  and  loves. 
If  tears  are  shed,  they  do  not  Call 
For  loss  of  him,  for  one  or  all ; 
Tet,  sometimes — sometimes  doth  she 
Moved  gently  in  her  soul's  soft  sleep ; 
A  few  tears  down  her  cheek  descend 
For  this  her  last  and  living  friend. 

Bless,  tender  hearts,  their  mutual  lot. 
And  bless  for  both  this  savace  spot  I 
Which  Emily  doth  sacred  hold. 
For  reasons  dear  and  manifold ; — 
Here  hath  she,  here  before  her  sight. 
Close  to  the  summit  of  Uus  height. 
The  grassy  rock-encircled  pound 
In  which  the  creature  first  was  found. 
80  beautiful  the  spotless  thrall 
(A  lovely  youngling  white  as  foam)^ 
That  it  was  brought  to  Eylstone  Hiall ; 
Her  youngest  brother  led  it  home. 
The  youngest,  then  a  lusty  boy. 
Brought  home  the  prise — and  with  what  joy  1 

But  most  to  Bolton's  sacred  pile, 
On  fftvouring  nights  she  loved  to  go: 
There  ranced  through  doister,  court,  and  aisle. 
Attended  by  the  soft-paced  doe ; 
Mor  did  she  fear  in  the  still  moonshine 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine : 
Nor  on  the  lonelv  turf  that  showed 
Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode. 
For  that  she  came;  there  oft  and  long 
She  sat  in  meditation  strong : 
And,  when  she  ixom  the  abyss  returned 
Of  thought,  she  neither  shrunk  nor  mourned : 
Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 
Her  mute  companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet ; 
How  happy  m  her  turn  to  meet 
That  recognition !  the  mild  glance 
Beamed  from  that  gracious  countenance ; 
Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  creature  I 

A  mortal  song  we  frame,  by  dower 
Encouraged  of  celestial  power ; 
Power  whifiVi  the  viewless  spirit  shed 
By  wliom  we  wexe  ^x«\i  Nm\£dL\ 
Whose  voice  we  \ieAx^  "wV^^fe  \i»sA  va^  Vvss^ 
ti wept  Ukft  a  \)reei^  \JBft  waacvoxia  ^xva^^. 
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When,  left  in  Bolitude,  erewhile 

We  stood  before  thlB  rained  pile, 

And,  quitting  nnsabstantial  dreams, 

Sang  in  this  presenoe  kindred  themes ; 

Distress  and  desolation  spread 

Through  human  hearts,  and  pleasure  dead, — 

Dead — but  to  live  asain  on  earth, 

A  second  and  yet  nooler  birth ; 

Dire  OTerthrow,  and  yet  how  high 

The  re-asoent  in  sanctity ! 

From  fiedr  to  fairer :  da^  by  daT 

A  more  divine  and  loftier  way  I 

Even  such  this  bless^  pilgrim  trod, 

By  sorrow  lifted  tow'rds  her  God ; 

Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 

Ot  undisturbed  mortality. 

Her  own  thoughts  loved  she,  and  could  bend 

A  dear  look  to  her  lowly  friend ; — 

There  stopped ;  her  thirst  was  satisfied 

With  what  this  innocent  spring  supplied — 

Her  sanction  inwardly  she  bore. 

And  stood  apart  from  human  cares : 

But  to  the  world  returned  no  more, 

Although  with  no  unwilling  miud 

Help  did  she  give  at  need,  and  Joined 

The  Wharfdale  peasants  in  their  prayers. 

At  length,  thus  faintly,  faintly  tied 

To  earth,  she  was  set  free,  and  died. 

Th;^  soul,  exalted  Emiljr, 

Maid  of  the  blasted  fEimily, 

Rose  to  the  God  from  whom  it  came ! 

In  Rvlstone  church  her  mortal  frame 

Was  buried  by  her  mother's  side. 

Most  glorious  sunset ! — and  a  ray 
Survives— the  twilight  of  this  day ; 
In  that  fair  creature  whom  the  field 
Support,  and  whom  the  forest  shields ; 
Who,  having  filled  a  holy  place, 
Partakes,  in  her  degree,  Heaven's  grace ; 
And  bears  a  memory  and  a  mind 
Kaised  far  above  the  law  of  kind  : 
Haunting  the  spots  with  lonelv  cheer 
Which  her  dear  mistress  once  held  dear : 
Loves  most  what  Emilv  loved  most — 
The  enclosure  of  this  church-yard  ground ; 
Here  wanders  like  a  gliding  ghost, 
And  every  Sabbath  here  is  found  : 
Gomes  with  the  people  when  the  bells 
Are  heard  among  the  moorland  dells, 
Finds  entrance  through  yon  arch,  where  w«y 
Lies  open  on  the  Sabbath  dav : 
Here  walks  amid  the  mournful  waste 
Of  prostrate  altars,  shrinea  deface. 
Ado.  floors  encumbered  wii^  nc^  viiQ"* 


i 


Tlie  ^kile  Doe  ef  Syhtam. 

Of  fratwork  imagerr  bid  low ; 
Pttcea  (ofUT,  or  nukes  hklt, 
Bj  ftsctared  cell,  or  tomb,  or  isolt, 
By  plate  of  m '"'  "- 


tdacolptii 

it  ohieB  J  b;  that  niigl 
'«i«dlii 


MqiieM^«d  hillock  greeo, 
ine  |hiiht«  viutuit  is  Ken. 
Theia  doth  tb<  gentle  erotnre  lie 
Titli  tiune  *df«niUeB  munoTed ; 
C*lm  ipeeUcle,  b;  eurth  aad  sk; 
In  (baiT  benignitj  approred  \ 
And  &}•,  methii^B,  thii  hoary  pQe, 
Snbdoed  by  ontr^ie  and  decay. 
Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  — ''" 

A  ctadoDs  aiDile,  that  BeemB , 

"  Thou,  thoa  art  not  a  child  of  Tim. 
But  daoghter  of  the  Eternal  Prime  I '' 


I 
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mBcli  Ui«  irater 
ttuir  mlnda,  k  nvcc 

It  nlUBDfltHU. 


n  writa  of  breaking  1 


tonllglon,  fij 
d  u  ■  eouilB 


kprotecUoD  ogatDBttJiepreHnrBofLrlTSalfinipbjinaiit^ 
Dn  rortbfttffllctloaiofllfe.  Andlutlf,  Ihera  Are  miuiy, 
enuDoared  of  Ibli  art  Ln  tbair  jonUi,  bftTAfoondlftlian^ 


with  pootry.     Tho  ciMB,  nt 


[which,  neverthAleu,  If  gennlne,  Li  & 
ij  art^  but  u  thej  apptar ;  not  Ba  i 
does  Ibis  acknowlotlgHl  prindplep 


Unll«t  Bidcuneots  its  ralHd  bf  tmulsnt  ihoclcs  of  confllctlDK  foeling 
sod  BDCcesslTB  ssBeDiblAfss  of  contriidktarj  thoughts.  Is  mr  tt  hand  to 
fostlfy  extixTagancB,  and  ta  AnctloD  abnrdlt^.    Bat,  It  maj  Iw  ukAd,  aa 


DdsnGj  of  wblch  Is  to  dlmluLah  the  eonfidsiice  of  Tonth  liL  teafHUs^^ 
Id  tirat  to  Mbrldge  Ita  Jnnocent  aad  ctati  pToft^b\B  ^  -    —> 

iteh  iBipUed  la  tlis  queatlon  could  not  t«  nacdsA  oS 
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capable  of  being  deiOghted  with  what  is  truly  excellent;  or  if  tlheie  erron 
alwayi  terminated  of  themaelves  in  due  season.  But,  with  the  mi^Joritjr, 
thoogh  their  force  be  abated,  they  continue  through  lifioL  MoreoTWv  the 
fire  of  youth  ia  too  Tivadoos  an  element  to  be  extinguished  or  damped  by 
a  philosophical  remark ;  and,  while  ttiere  is  no  danger  that  what  has  been 
said  win  be  injurious  or  painful  to  the  ardent  and  the  eonfldent,  it  may 
prore  benefldal  to  those  who,  being  enthusiastic,  are,  at  the  same  time^ 
modest  and  ingenuousi  The  intimation  may  unite  with  their  own  misgir- 
Ings  to  regulate  their  sensibility,  and  to  bring  in,  sooner  than  it  would 
otherwise  hare  arrived,  a  more  dlscrett  and  sound  judgmentb 

If  it  should  excite  wonder  that  men  of  ability,  in  later  life,  whose  under- 
standings  hare  been  rendered  acute  by  practice  in  aflidrs,  should  be  so 
easily  and  so  tax  imposed  upon  when  they  happen  to  take  up  a  new  work 
in  Terse,  this  appears  to^  the  cause, — ^that|  having  discontinued  their 
attention  to  poetry,  whatever  progress  may  have  been  made  in  other  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  they  have  not,  as  to  this  art,  advanced  In  true 
discernment  beyond  the  age  of  youth.  If  then  a  new  poem  fidls  In  their 
way,  whose  attractions  are  of  that  kind  which  would  have  eoraptored  then 
during  the  heat  of  youth,  the  Judgment  not  being  improved  to  a  degree 
that  they  shall  be  disgusted,  they  are  dazzled,  and  prize  and  cherish  Uie 
inlli  for  having  had  power  to  make  the  present  time  vanish  befora  tbem, 
aaA  to  throw  the  mind  back,  as  by  enchantment,  into  the  happiest  seasoa 
oCUfoi  As  they  read,  powers  seem  to  be  revived,  passions  are  regenerstsd, 
and  pleasures  restored.  The  book  was  probably  taken  up  after  an  ese^N 
from  the  burthen  of  business,  and  with  a  wish  to  forget  the  world,  and 
all  its  vexations  and  anxietiea.  Having  obtained  tliis  wish,  and  so  mock 
more,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  make  report  as  they  have  fdL 

If  men  of  mature  age,  through  want  of  practice,  be  thus  easily  beguDad 
Into  admiration  of  absurdities,  extravagancesi  and  misplaced  omamenti^ 
thinking  it  proper  that  their  understandings  should  ei^oy  a  holiday,  wliila 
they  are  unbending  their  minds  with  verse,  it  may  be  expected  that  smdi 
readers  wiU  resemble  their  former  selves  also  in  strength  of  pr^f ndice,  and 
an  inaptitude  to  be  moved  by  the  unostentatious  beauttes  of  a  pure  style 
In  the  higher  poetry,  an  enlightened  critic  chiefly  looks  for  a  reAectioo  ol 
the  wisdom  of  the  heart  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Imagination.  Wherever 
these  appear,  simplicity  accompanies  them ;  Magnificence  herself;  when 
l^ttmate,  depending  upon  a  simplicity  of  her  own,  to  regulate  bar  oraa- 
menta  But  it  is  a  well-known  property  of  human  nature,  that  <mr  esti- 
mates are  ever  governed  by  comparisons,  of  which  we  are  consdoiis  with 
various  degrees  of  distinctness.  Is  it  not,  then,  inevitable  (coDfining  these 
observations  to  the  effects  of  style  merely)  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the 
glaring  hues  of  diction  by  which  sudb  readers  are  caught  and  exdted,  wiU 
for  the  most  part  l>e  rather  repelled  than  attracted  by  an  original  work, 
the  colouring  of  which  is  disposed  according  to  a  pure  and  refined  sdieme 
of  harmony?  It  is  in  the  fine  arts  as  in  the  afbirsof  lifo,  no  man  can 
serve  (that  is,  obey  with  seal  and  fidelity)  two  mastera 

As  poetry  is  most  Just  to  Its  own  divine  origin  when  it  administers  the 
comforts  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  religion,  they  who  have  learned  toper* 
eeive  this  truth,  and  who  betake  themselves  to  reading  verse  for  Mcred 
purposes  mMt  be  preserved  from  numerous  illusions  to  whldi  the  two 
classes  of  readers,  whom  we  have  been  considering,  are  liable^  Bnt^  m 
ttie  mind  grows  serious  from  the  weight  of  life,  the  range  of  its  passions ki 
contracted  accordingly ;  an^  Vts  «5mv«Sii!b\«a\M«Gn&fttn  ^sicintf ve  tiiat  many 
speeies  of  high  exceWeuce  wYioWy  ew^V^  Qi\»u\.\a3v^sQ^-^l  «ts^|^^^»MldM. 
Beaidea,  men  who  read  from  tettt^toua  ot  mw^  Vim3Sm»sw», 
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tbesal^ect  is  of  that  kind  which  the/  approve,  are  beael  with  misooncep* 
lions  and  mistakes  peculiar  to  tliemselves.  Attaching  so  much  importance 
u>  the  truths  which  interest  them,  they  are  prone  to  overrate  tbue  anthon 
by  whom  tliese  trutlis  are  expressed  and  enforced.  They  come  prepared 
to  impart  so  much  passion  to  tiffe  poet's  language,  that  they  remain  unoon- 
Bcious  how  little,  in  fact,  they  receive  from  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
roligioas  faith  is  to  tiim  who  holds  it  so  momentous  a  thing,  and  error  ^« 
pears  to  be  attended  with  such  tremendous  consequences,  that,  if  opinions 
touching  upon  religion  occur  which  the  reader  condemns,  he  not  only 
cannot  sympathize  with  them,  however  animated  the  expression,  but  there 
is,  for  the  most  i>art,  an  end  put  to  all  satisfiftction  and  eiOoyment  LovOk 
if  ifbefbre  existed,  ia  converted  into  diaUke ;  and  the  heart  of  the  reader 
is  set  against  the  author  and  his  book  To  these  excesses,  they,  who  from 
their  professions,  ought  to  be  the  most  guarded  against  them,  are  perhaps 
the  most  liable ;  I  mean  those  sects  whose  religion,  being  from  the  calcu- 
lating nnderstanding,  is  cold  and  fiormaL  for  when  Christianity,  the  re- 
ligion of  humility,  is  founded  upon  the  proudest  quality  of  our  nature, 
what  can  be  expected  but  contradictions  ?  Aocordingly,  believers  of  this 
cast  are  at  one  time  contemptuous ;  at  another,  being  teoubled  as  they  are 
and  must  be  with  inward  misgivings,  they  are  Jealous  and  suspicious;  and 
•t  all  seasons,  they  are  under  temptation  to  supply,  by  the  heat  with  whteh 
they  defend  their  tonets,  the  animation  which  is  wanting  to  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  religion  itselC 

Faith  was  given  to  man  that  his  affections,  detached  firom  the  treasures 
of  time,  might  be  inclined  to  settle  upon  those  of  eternity,— the  elevation 
of  bis  nature,  which  ttds  habit  produces  on  earth,  being  to  him  a  presump- 
tive evidence  of  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  giving  him  a  title  to  par 
take  of  its  holinc8&  The  religious  man  values  what  he  sees  chiefly  as  ar. 
**  imperfect  shadowing  forth  **  of  what  he  is  incapable  of  seeing.  The  con> 
oems  of  religion  refer  to  indefinite  objects,  and  are  too  weighty  for  the  mind 
to  support  them  without  relieving  itself  by  resting  a  great  part  of  the 
burthen  upon  words  and  symbols.  The  commerce  betweeaman  and  hit 
Maker  cannot  be  carried  on  but  by  a  process  where  much  is  represented 
in  little,  and  the  infinite  Being  accommodates  himself  to  a  finite  capacity. 
In  all  this  may  be  perceived  the  affinities  between  religion  and  poetry  ;— 
between  religion,  making  up  the  deficiencies  of  reason  by  fi^th ;  and  poetry, 
passionate  for  the  instruction  of  reason ; — between  religion,  whose  ele- 
ment is  infinitude,  and  whose  ultimate  trust  is  the  supreme  of  things,  sub- 
mitting herself  to  circumscription  and  reconciled  to  substitutions;  and 
poetry,  ethereal  and  transcendent,  yet  incapable  to  sustain  her  existence 
without  sensuous  incarnation.  In  this  community  of  nature  may  be  per- 
ceived also  the  lurking  incitements  of  kindred  error ;  so  that  we  shall 
find  that  no  poetry  has  been  more  sul^ect  to  distortion  than  that  species 
the  argument  and  scope  of  which  is  religious,  and  no  lovers  of  the  art  have 
gone  further  astray  than  the  pious  and  the  devout. 

Whither  then  shall  we  turn  for  that  union  of  qualifications  which  must 
necessarily  exist  before  the  decisions  of  a  critic  can  be  of  absolute  value? 
fbr  a  mind  at  once  poetical  and  philosophical  ?  for  a  critic  whose  affections 
are  as  free  and  kindly  as  the  spirit  of  society,  and  whose  understanding 
is  severe  as  that  of  dispassionate  government  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
that  initiatory  composure  of  mind  which  no  selfishness  can  distmb  ?  for 
a  natural  sensibility  that  has  l)een  tutored  into  correctness  without  losing 
anything  of  its  quickness?  and  for  active  &culties  capable  of  answeiing 
the  demands  which  an  author  of  original  imagvusXtotk.  ^ti2\  ^mSs^  '<q;!v=s^ 
tbaai,  associated  with  a.  Judgment  that  cannot  Y^e  ^\xvq^Vd&a  «Aas!^\«s^Mi^ 

(269)  2il 
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by  aught  that  is  nnworthy  of  it  ?  A  jbong  those  and  thow  only,  idio,  neret 
having  suffered  their  youthful  love  of  poetry  to  remit  much  of  its  force, 
have  applied  to  the  consideration  of  the  laws  of  this  art  the  best  power  of 
their  understandings.  Atthesame  thneitmustbeobsenred,  that,  as  this 
class  comprehends  the  only  Judgments  which  are  trustworthy,  so  does  it  in- 
clude the  most  erroneous  and  perverse.  For  to  be  mistaugfat  is  worse 
ttian  to  be  untaught ;  and  no  perverseness  equals  that  which  is  supported 
by  system,  no  errors  are  so  difficult  to  root  out  as  those  which  the  under* 
standing  has  pledged  its  credit  to  uphold.  In  this  class  are  contained 
censors,  who,  if  they  be  pleased  with  what  Is  good,  are  pleased  with  it 
only  by  imperfect  glimpses,  and  upon  fiUse  principles ;  who,  should  they 
generalise  rightly  to  a  certain  point,  are  sure  to  suffer  fbr  it  in  the  end; 
who,  if  they  stumble  upon  a  sound  rule,  are  fisttered  by  misapplying  it,  or 
by  straining  it  too  fiur,  being  incapable  of  perodvlng  when  it  ought  to 
yield  to  one  of  higher  order.  In  it  are  found  critics  too  petulant  to  be 
passive  to  a  genuine  poet,  and  too  feeblei  to  grapple  with  him; — ^men,  wlie 
take  upon  them  to  report  of  the  course  which  Ae  holds  whom  tiiey  are  ut- 
terly unable  to  accompany,  confounded  if  he  turn  quick  upon  flie  wing; 
dismayed  if  he  soar  steadily  into  "the  region;**— men  of  palsied  imagina* 
tions  and  indurated  hearts;  in  whose  minds  ail  healthy  action  is  languid, 
who,  therefore,  feed  as  the  many  direct  them,  or  with  the  many,  are 
greedy  after  vicious  provocatives; — Judges,  whose  censure  is  ansplcioa^ 
and  whose  praise  is  ominous !  In  this  class  meet  t(^ther  tiie  two  extremes 
of  best  and  worst 

The  observations  presented  in  the  foregoing  series  are  of  too  nngradoui 
a  nature  to  have  been  made  without  reluctance;  and  were  It  only  on  this 
account  I  would  invite  the  reader  to  try  them  by  the  test  of  coraprehen- 
sive  experience.  If  the  number  of  Judges  who  can  be  confidently  relied 
upon  be  in  reality  so  small,  it  ought  to  follow  that  partial  notice  only,  or 
neglect,  perhaps  long  continued,  or  attention  wholly  inadequate  to  their 
merits,  must  have  been  the  fate  of  most  works  !n  the  higher  departments 
of  poetry;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  numerous  productions  have 
blazed  into  popularity,  and  have  passed  away,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace 
behind  them.  It  will  be,  farther,  found  that  when  authors  have  at 
length  raised  themselves  into  general  admiration  and  maintained  their 
ground,  errors  and  prejudices  have  prevailed  concerning  their  genius  and 
their  works,  which  the  few  who  are  conscious  of  those  errors  and  preju- 
dices would  deplore,  if  they  were  not  recompensed  by  perceiving  that 
there  are  select  spirits  for  whom  it  is  ordained  that  their  fome  shaU  be  in 
the  world  an  existence  like  that  of  Virtue,  which  owes  its  being  to  tlie 
struggles  it  makes,  and  its  vigour  to  the  enemies  whom  it  provokes, — s 
vivacious  quality  ever  doomed  to  meet  with  opposition,  and  still  triumph- 
ing over  it ;  and,  firom  the  nature  of  its  dominion,  incapable  of  being 
brought  to  the  sad  conclusion  of  Alexander,  when  he  wept  that  thore  were 
no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer. 

Let  us  take  a  hasty  retrospect  of  the  poetical  literature  of  this  country 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  see  if  the  facts  correspond 
with  these  inferences. 

Who  is  there  that  can  now  endure  to  read  the  "  Creation'*  of  I>n  BartasT 

Vet  all  Europe  once  resounded  with  his  praise ;  he  was  caressed  by  Ungp; 

and,  when  his  poem  was  translated  into  our  language,  the  "  Faery  Queen** 

faded  before  lt%    rhe  name  of  Spenser,  whose  genius  is  of  a  higher  order 

than  even  that  of  Arlosto,  \a  at  ttvV*  «a.^  ws»x<»Vs  \x>o^ra.  X^yond  tiie 

Umita  of  the  British  Isles.     AnA,  Vt  ttve  n«\\»  ol  >\\%  ^Wto  ^^^e^«l^ 

mated  from  the  attenUon  no^  va\d  to  ttve^m^^i  \i^  cauxw\rpi«a^««a««^ 
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with  that  which  they  bestow  on  those  of  other  wrttera,  it  most  be  pro- 
nounced unall  indeed. 

**  The  Uurel,  m««d  of  mighty  eonqiMron 
And  po«UM0f" — 

are  hia  own  words ;  but  liis  wisdom  has,  in  this  particular,  been  his  worst 
enemy ;  while  its  opposite,  whether  in  the  fhape  of  folly  or  madness,  has 
been  their  best  fHend.  Bat  he  was  a  great  x>ower,  and  bears  a  high  name; 
>^the  laurel  has  been  awarded  to  him. 
.  A  dramatic  author,  if  he  write  for  the  stage,  most  adapt  himself  to  the 
taste  of  the  audience,  or  they  will  not  endure  him ;  accordingly  the  mighty 
genius  of  Shakespeare  was  listened  to.  The  people  were  delighted;  but 
I  am  not  sofflciently  versed  in  stage  antiquities  to  determine  whether  they 
did  not  flock  as  eagerly  to  the  representation  of  many  pieces  of  contem- 
porary authors,  wholly  undeserving  to  appear  upon  the  same  boards. 
Had  there  been  a  formal  contest  for  superiority  among  dramatic  writers, 
that  Shakespeare,  like  his  predecessors  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  would 
have  often  been  subject  to  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  prize  adjudged 
to  sorry  competitors,  becomes  too  probable  when  we  reflect  that  the 
admirers  of  Settle  and  Shadwell  were,  in  a  later  age,  as  numerous,  and 
reckoned  as  respectable  in  point  of  talent  as  those  of  Dryden.  At  all 
events,  that  Shakespeare  stooped  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  people,  is 
sufficiently  apparent;  and  one  of  the  most  striking  prooft  of  his  almost 
omnipotent  genius  is,  that  he  could  turn  to  such  glorious  purpose  those 
materials  which  the  prepossessions  of  ^e  age  compelled  him  to  make  use 
o£  Yet  even  this  marvellous  skill  appears  not  to  have  been  enough  to 
prevent  his  rivals  from  having  some  advantage  over  him  in  public  esti- 
mation  ;  else  how  can  we  account  for  passages  and  scenes  that  exist  in 
his  works,  unless  upon  a  supposition  that  some  of  the  grossest  of  them— 
a  &ct  which  in  my  own  mind  I  have  no  doubt  of— were  foisted  in  by  the 
players,  for  the  gratification  of  the  many  ? 

But  that  his  works,  whatever  might  be  their  reception  upon  the  stage, 
made  little  Impression  upon  the  ruling  intellects  of  the  time,  may  be  bi- 
ferred  fh}m  the  &ct  that  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  multifarious  writings,  no- 
where either  quotes  or  alludes  to  him.*  His  dramatic  excellence  enabled 
him  to  resume  possession  of  the  stage  after  the  Restoration ;  but  Dryden 
tells  us  that  tn  his  time  two  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  were  acted 
for  one  of  Shakespeare's.  And  so  faint  and  limited  was  the  perception  of 
the  poetic  beauties  of  his  dramas  in  the  time  of  Pope,  that,  in  his  edition 
of  the  plays,  with  a  view  of  rendering  to  the  general  reader  a  necessary 
service,  he  printed  between  inverted  commas  those  passages  which  he 
thought  most  worthy  of  notice. 

At  this  day,  the  French  critics  have  abated  nothing  of  their  aversion  to 
this  darling  of  our  nation:  **The  English  with  their  bouffon  de  Shake- 
speare,** is  as  familiar  an  expression  among  them  as  in  the  time  of  Vol- 
taire. Baron  Grimm  is  the  only  French  writer  who  seems  to  have  per- 
ceived his  infinite  superiority  to  the  first  names  of  the  French  Theatre ; 
an  advantage  which  the  Parisian  critic  owed  to  his  German  blood  and 
German  education.  The  most  enlightened  Italians,  though  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  language,  are  wholly  incompetent  to  measure  the  pro- 

*  The  learned  Hakewell  (a  third  edition  of  whoM  book  bean  date  1430),  writing  to 
rtAite  (he  error  "tonching  nature*!  perpetual  and  unlTectai  dwai,**  d»M  >jAeaani^^MBBk) 
tht  naxom  ^Arloato,  Taaso,  Bartai,  and  Bpenier,  aa  ViataA»«a  VbaX  v^nIAa  vrSbsa  ^a^  v^ 
deSHunud  ;  butUt  nukes  no  mention  of  &b,ak«Bp«u%, 
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portions  of  Shakespeare.  The  Oermans  only,  <  f  forel^  Datiooa^  are 
approaching  towards  a  knowledge  and  feeling  of  whafc  he  ia.  In  ■ome 
respects  they  have  acquired  a  superiority  over  the  fellow-conntrymen  of 
the  poet ;  for  among  us  it  is  a  current,  I  might  say,  an  established  opinion 
that  Shakespeare  is  Justly  praised  when  he  is  pronounced  to  be  **  a  wild, 
irregular  genius,  in  whom  great  faults  are  com}>enBated  by  great  beantteft" 
How  long  may  it  be  before  this  misconception  passes  away,  and  it  beoomee 
oniveraally  acknowledged  that  the  judgment  of  SUiakespeare  in  the  selec> 
tlon  of  bis  materials,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  has  made  thea^ 
heterogeneous  as  they  often  are,  constitute  a  unity  of  tiieir  own,  and 
contribute  all  to  one  great  end,  is  not  less  admirable  than  his  imagina- 
tion, his  invention,  and  his  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature ! ' 

Tliere  is  extant  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems  In  which 
Shakeqieare  expresses  his  own  ftielings  in  his  own  person.  It  Is  not 
difflcnlt  to  conceive  that  the  editor,  George  Stevens,  should  have  been 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  one  portion  of  that  volume— the  Sonnets; 
though  there  is  not  a  part  of  the  writings  of  this  poet  where  is  found  in  an 
equal  compass  a  greater  number  of  exquisite  feelings  fUIcitonsly  ex- 
pressed. But,  Arom  regard  to  the  critic's  own  credit,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  talk  of  an  act  of  parliament  not  being  strong  enough  to  com- 
pel the  perusal  of  these,  or  any  production  of  Shakespeare,  If  he  had  not 
known  that  the  people  of  England  were  Ignorant  of  the  treasures  con- 
tained in  those  little  pieces ;  and  If  he  had  not,  moreover,  shared  the  too 
common  propensity  of  human  natqre  to  exult  over  a  supposed  fi&U  Into 
the  mire  of  a  genius  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  regard  with  admi- 
ration, as  an  inmate  of  the  celestial  regionst—**  there  sitting  where  he 
durst  not  soar.'* 

Nine  years  before  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  Milton  was  bom;  and  early 
In  life  be  published  several  small  poemst  which,  though  on  their  flrrt 
appearance  they  were  praised  by  a  few  of  the  Judicious,  were  afterwards 
neglected  to  that  degree  that  Pope,  In  his  youth,  could  pilfor  flnom  them 
without  danger  of  detection.  Whether  these  poems  are  at  this  day  justly 
appreciated  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide:  nor  would  it  imply  %  severe 
reflection  upon  the  mass  of  readers  to  suppose  the  contrary;  seeing  that 
a  man  of  the  acknowledged  genius  of  Voss,  the  German  poet,  conld  suffer 
their  spirit  to  evaporate,  and  could  change  their  character,  as  Is  done  in 
the  trandation  made  by  him  of  the  most  popular  of  those  piecea  At  all 
events  it  is  certain  that  these  poems  of  Milton  are  now  much  rea4,  and 
loudly  praised;  yet  were  they  little  heard  of  till  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  their  publication ;  and  of  the  sonnets.  Dr.  Johnson, 
as  appears  flt>m  Boswell's  **  Life"  of  him,  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  an4 
speaking  as  contemptuously  as  Stevens  wrote  upon  those  of  Shake- 
spear& 

About  the  time  when  the  Pindaric  Odes  of  Cowley  and  his  Imitatorst 
and  the  productions  of  that  class  of  curiotis  thinkers  whom  Dn  Johnson 
has  strangely  styled  **  metaphysical  poets,"  were  beginning  to  lose  some- 
thing of  that  extravagant  admiration  which  they  had  excited,  the  **  Para- 
dise Lost "  made  its  appearanc&    "  Fit  audience  find  though  few,**  was  the 
petition  addressed  by  the  poet  to  his  inspiring  Mus&     I  have  said  else- 
where that  he  gained  more  than  he  aaked.  This  I  believe  to  be  true;  bat 
Dr.  Johnson  has  fallen  into  a  gross  mistake  when  he  attempts  to  prove, 
b/  \Xkt  sale  of  the  work,  that  Milton's  countrymen  were  ">tu<  to  it  **  upon 
its  flrat  appearance.    TMrteen  \\\m^i«dL  oor^V^  ^ec«k  v^iVV& \?ira  tomv  ;  an 
anoommon  example,  heaaseTta,  ot  \iv«  -^xw^^jeofi^  ^  ^x^»&^ak«svj^MA&^ 
to  w  mncb  recent  enmity  a»HVilotf%  v^WV^  w>\Au«dfc^iA.  «ui&n^ 
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be  it  reinemberocl  that,  if  Milton's  political  and  religions  opinions,  and  the 
manner  in  wliich  he  announced  them,  had  raised  him  many  enemies,  they 
had  procured  him  nnmeroas  ft-Iends ;  who,  as  all  jwrsonal  danger  was 
passed  away  at  the  time  of  pnblication,  would  be  eager  to  procure  the 
master-work  of  a  man  whom  they  revered,  and  whom  they  would  be  proud 
of  praising.  The  demand  did  not  immediately  increase;  "  for,**  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  **many  more  readers**  (he  means  persons  in  the  habit  of  reading 
poetry)  **than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  afford.**  How 
careless  must  a  writer  be  who  can  makb  this  assertion  in  the  flice  of  so 
many  existing  title-pages  to  belie  it  I  Turning  to  my  own  shelves,  I  find 
the  folio  of  Cowley,  seventh  edition,  168L  A  book  near  it  is  **  Flatman*s 
Poems,**  fourth  edition,  1686;  »•  Waller,'*  fifth  edition,  same  date.  »*The 
Poems  of  Norris  of  Bemerton,**  not  long  after  went,  I  believe,  through 
nine  edltiona  What  further  demand  there  might  be  for  these  works  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  well  remember,  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  booksellers* 
stalls  in  London  swarmed  with  the  folios  of  Cowley.  This  Is  not  men- 
tioned in  disparagement  of  that  able  writer  and  amiable  man ;  but  merely 
to  show,  that,  if  Milton's  work  was  not  more  read,  it  was  not  becansa 
readers  did  not  exist  at  the  time.  Only  three  thousand  copies  of  the 
**  Paradise  Lost  '*  sold  in  eleven  years;  and  the  nation,  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
had  been  satisfied  Arom  1623  to  1644,  that  is,  forty^one  years,  with  only 
two  editions  of  the  Works  of  Shakespeare,  which  probably  did  not  to- 
gether make  one  thousand  copies:  facts  adduced  by  the  critic  to  prove 
the  "paucity  of  readers.**  There  were  readers  in  multitudes;  but  theit 
money  went  for  other  purposes,  as  their  admiration  was  fixed  elsewhere. 
We  are  authorized,  then,  to  afBrm  that  the  reception  of  the  **  Paradise 
Lost,**  and  the  slow  progress  of  its  fame,  are  proofii  as  striking  as  can  be 
desired  that  the  positions  which  I  am  attempting  to  establish  are  not 
erroneous.*  How  amusing  to  shape  to  one's  self  such  a  critique  as  a  wit 
of  Charle8*s  days,  or  a  Lord  of  the  Miscellanies,  or  trading  journalist  of 
Khig  William*s  time,  would  have  brought  forth,  if  he  had  set  his  faculties 
industriously  to  work  upon  this  poem,  everywhere  Impregnated  with 
original  excellence  1 

So  strange,  indeed,  are  the  obliquities  of  admiration,  that  they  whose 
opinions  are  much  infiuenced  by  authority  will  often  be  tempted  to  think 
that  there  are  no  fixed  principles  t  in  human  nature  for  this  art  to  rest 
upon.  I  have  been  honoured  by  being  permitted  to  peruse  in  MS^  a  tract 
composed  between  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  close  of  that  cen- 
tury. It  ta  the  work  of  an  English  peer  of  high  accomplishments,— its 
object,  to  form  the  character  and  direct  the  studies  of  his  son.  Perhaps 
nowhere  does  a  more  beantlflil  treatise  of  the  Idnd  exist  The  good 
sense  and  wisdom  of  the  thoughts,  the  delicacy  of  the  feelings,  and  the 
charm  of  the  style,  are  throughout  equally  conspicuous.  Tet  the  author, 
selecting  among  the  poets  of  his  own  country  those  whom  he  deems  most 
Worthy  of  his  8on*8  perusal,  particularises  (mly  Lord  Rochestw,  Sir  John 
Denham,  and  Cowley.  Writing  about  the  same  time,  ShaftSbury,  an 
anthor  at  present  unjustly  depreciated,  describes  the  English  Muses  as 

only  yet  lisping  in  their  cnidies. 

-^ — . —  ■        _«__i.^ — 1—1^ 

•  HughM  U  ezpreii  upoli  thli  mbject.  In  hk  dedloitlon  of  Spwuer^  Worki  to  Lord 
Bomen  he  writet  thui:— <'  It  wm  your  Lordihip's  «iio(Nu«(i°S  »  iMauttfUl  •ditloii  of 
'ParadlM  LoM'  thM  flnl  broucht  ihM  InoompArable  poom  to  b«  generally  known  and 
•etoemed." 

t  This  opinion  Menu  actwdly  to  have  been  «nUR\ii&n«&.  Vn  K^Mn,  %(t!ete>.«^te»  <«wa, 
erMe,  Airld  Hume  not  ezeepted,  thai  BooUand,  »  «fCJGL  M  ^\&(3dl  ^ifiba  viA^  <*■  ^««^  ^""(^ 
auani,  bmt  ptoducML 
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The  arts  by  which  Pope  soon  afterwards  contrived  to  procure  to  him- 
self a  more  general  and  a  higher  reputation  than  perhaps  any  English 
poet  ever  attained  daring  his  lifetime,  are  known  to  the  Jadlcioos.  And  as 
well  known  is  it  to  them,  that  the  undne  exertion  of  these  arts  is  the 
cause  why  Pope  has  for  some  time  held  a  rank  in  literature,  to  which,  if 
he  had  not  been  seduced  by  an  over-love  of  immediate  popularity,  and 
had  confided  more  in  his  native  genius,  he  never  could  have  descended. 
He  bewitched  the  nation  by  his  melody,  and  dazzled  it  by  his  polished 
style,  and  was  himself  blinded  by  his  own  success.  Having  wandered 
from  humanity  in  his  Eclogues  witii  boyish  inexperience,  the  praise  which 
these  compositions  obtained  tempted  him  into  a  belief  that  Nature  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  at  least  in  pastoral  poetry.  To  prove  this  by  example, 
he  put  his  friend  Gay  upon  writing  those  Eclogues  which  the  author  tn- 
teoded  to  be  burlesque.  The  instigator  of  the  work,  and  his  admii^ers, 
could  perceive  in  them  nothing  but  what  was  ridiculous.  Nevertheless, 
though  these  poems  contain  some  odious  and  even  detestable  passages, 
the  effect,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  observes,  "  of  reality  and  truth  became 
conspicuous,  even  when  the  intention  was  to  show  them  grovelling  and 
degrading.**  These  pastorals,  ludicrous  to  those  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  refinement,  in  spite  of  those  disgusting  passages  **  became 
popular,  and  were  read  with  delight,  as  Just  representations  of  rural 
manners  and  occnpaflons.'* 

Something  less  than  sixty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost"  appeared  Thomson's  "Winter,**  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
his  oUier  **  Seasona"  It  is  a  work  of  inspiration  ;  much  of  it  is  written 
from  himself;  and  nobly  from  himself  How  was  it  received?  "  It  was 
no  sooner  read,**  says  one  of  his  contemporary  biographers,  **than  uni- 
versally admired :  tiiose  only  excepted  who  had  not  been  used  to  feel,  or 
to  look  for  anything  in  poetry,  beyond  a  jH>tn<  of  satirical  or  epigrammatic 
wit,  a  smart  aniUhuiU  richly  trimmed  with  rhyme,  or  the  softness  of  an 
tUgioA  complaint  To  sudi  his  manly  classical  spirit  could  not  readily 
commend  itself;  till,  after  a  more  attentive  perusal,  they  had  got  the 
better  of  their  prc^judices,  and  either  acquired  or  affected  a  truer  taste. 
A  few  others  stood  aloof;  merely  because  they  had  long  before  fixed  the 
aiticles  of  their  poetical  creed,  and  resigned  themselves  to  an  absolute 
despair  of  ever  seeing  anything  new  and  original  These  were  somewhat 
mortified  to  find  their  notions  disturbed  by  the  appearance  of  a  poet,  who 
seemed  to  owe  nothing  but  to  Nature  and  his  own  genius.  But,  in  a  short 
time,  the  applause  became  unanimous,  every  one  wondering  how  so 
many  pictures,  and  pictures  so  familiar,  should  have  moved  them  but 
2edntly  to  what  they  felt  in  his  descriptions.  His  digressions,  too,  the 
overfiowings  of  a  tender  benevolent  heart,  charmed  the  reader  no  less; 
leaving  him  in  doubt,  whether  he  should  more  admire  the  poet  or  love 
the  man." 

Tills  case  appears  to  bear  strongly  against  us;  but  we  must  distingalsh 
between  wonder  and  legitimate  admiration.    The  subject  of  the  work  is 
the  changes  produced  in  the  appearances  of  nature  by  the  revolution  of 
the  year;  and,  by  undertaking  to  write  in  verse,  Tliomson  pledged  him- 
self to  treat  his  subject  as  became  a  poet    Now  it  is  remarkable  that, 
excepting  a  passage  or  two  in  the  **  Windsor  Forest**  of  Pope,  and  some 
delightful  pictures  in  the  "  Poems  of  Lady  WInchelsea,**  the  poetry  of  the 
period  intervening  between  tYve  pu\AVc».t\0Ti  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost  *'  and 
the  "  Seasons  '*  does  not  contaiiv  a  Ati%\«  xve^f  Vav«.\e.«  tA  ciAfcTMiSw  \»jo!ue«s 
Bad  scarcely  presents  a  famiUar  one  lvom\jYv\e\v  V\.  wsw  \»  \»x«tt^  njmx 
tho  eye  of  the  poet  had  been  %tea^7ftxed>\x^u\ifc^\»\w*sTBaiavV- 
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that  hit  feeilngi  had  nrired  him  to  work  upon  it  In  the  iplrit  of  genniiM 
Imaginatbm.  To  what  a  low  state  knowledge  of  the  moat  obyioaa  and 
Important  phenomena  had  snnk,  ii  evident  from  the  ttyle  in  whidi 
Dryden  has  executed  a  description  of  night  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  and 
Pope  his  translation  of  the  celebrated  moon-light  scene  in  the  Iliad.  A 
blind  man,  in  the  habit  of  attending  accnrately  to  descriptions  casually 
dropped  from  the  lips  of  those  around  him,  might  easily  depict  these 
appearances  with  more  truth.  Dryden's  lines  are  ragne,  bombastic,  and 
senseless;*  those  of  Pope,  though  he  had  Homer  to  guide  him,  are 
throughout  fUse  and  contradictory.  The  verses  of  Dryden,  once  highly 
celebrated,  are  forgotten;  those  of  Pope  stQl  retain  their  hold  upon  public 
estimation,— nay,  there  is  not  a  passage  of  dascriptlTe  poetry  which  at 
this  day  finds  so  many  and  such  ardent  admirers.  Strange  to  think  of  an 
enthusiast,  as  may  hare  been  the  case  with  thousands,  reciting  those 
verses  under  the  cope  of  a  moon>light  sky,  without  having  his  raptures  io 
the  least  disturbed  by  a  suspicion  of  their  absurdity.  If  these  two  dis- 
tinguished writers  coold  habitually  think  that  the  visible  universe  was  of 
so  little  consequence  to  a  poet,  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  for  him  to 
east  his  eyes  upon  it,  we  may  be  assured  that  those  passages  of  the  elder 
poeta  which  faithftilly  and  poetically  describe  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
were  not  at  that  time  held  in  much  estimation,  and  that  there  was 
little  accurate  attention  paid  to  these  appearances. 

Wonder  is  the  natural  product  of  ignorance;  and  as  the  soil  was  in  meh 
food  condition  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Seasons,*'  the  crop 
was  doubtless  abundant  Neither  individuals  nor  nations  become  corrupt 
all  at  once,  nor  are  they  enlightened  in  a  moment  Thomson  was  an 
inspired  poet,  but  he  could  not  work  miracles;  in  cases  where  the  art  of 
seeing  had  in  some  degree  been  learned,  the  teacher  would  ftirther  the 
proficiency  of  his  pupils,  but  he  could  do  little  mort;  though  so  far  does 
vanity  asdst  men  in  acts  of  self-deception  that  many  would  often  fimcy 
they  recognised  a  likeness  when  they  knew  nothing  of  the  original  Hav- 
ing shown  that  much  of  what  his  biographer  deemed  genuine  admiration 
must  in  fsct  have  be^i  blind  wonderment,  how  is  the  rest  to  be  accounted 
for?  Thomson  was  fortunate  in  the  very  title  of  his  poem,  which  seemed 
to  bring  it  home  to  the  prepared  sympathies  of  every  one.  In  the  next 
place,  notwithstanding  his  high  powers,  he  writes  a  vicious  style;  and  his 
&lse  ornaments  are  exactly  of  that  kind  which  would  be  most  likely  to 
strike  the  undisceming.  He  likewise  abounds  with  sentimental  c(Mnmon- 
placea,  that,  firom  the  manner  in  which  they  were  brought  forward,  bore 
an  imposing  air  of  novelty.  In  any  well-used  copy  of  the  "  Seasons,"  the 
book  generally  opens  of  itself  with  the  rhapsody  on  love,  or  with  one  of  the 
stories  (perhaps  "Damon  and  Musidora"):  these  also  are  prominent  in 
our  collections  of  extracts;  and  are  the  parts  of  his  works  which,  after  ail, 
were  probably  most  efllcient  in  first  recommending  the  author  to  general 
notioe.  Pope,  repaying  praises  which  he  had  received,  and  wishing  to 
extol  him  to  the  highest,  only  styles  him  **  an  elegant  and  philosophical 


•  Oosm  aloM,  4m  a  nipM-^MM. 
'  All  thiap  AT*  hushed  m  Kmture'i  Mlf  Uy  daad: 
The  moontaiiu  Mem  to  nod  their  dromj  heed: 
The  little  btrda  In  dreMnt  their  tongt  repeat. 
And  eleeirtng  flowen  beneath  the  night-dev  fweet  s 
Eren  luit  and  euTy  dcerp ;  7«bVBrv«dMii« 
Ae«  to  mj  eooi,  and  alnabcr  to  wj  «]«.** 
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poet;**  nor  are  ire  able  to  eoDeet  any  imqaflattonable  prooft  that  the  tnae 
etaaraetarinticaof  ThonuoB'sgeniinas  an  imaginative  poet  were  pereetyed, 
tm  the  elder  WartoDf  atanost  Ibrtj  yean  after  the  pablicaition  of  the  **Se»- 
•ODB,**  pointed  them  out  bya  note  in  his  **E8n7on  the  life  and  Writinga 
of  Pope.**  In  the  **  Castle  of  Indolence  "  (of  iddch  Gray  qtealEB  bo  ooUBy) 
these  ehameleilstles  were  almost  as  conq)icaoinly  dispLayed,  and  in  rene 
mcHre  harmonioaB  and  diction  more  pore.  Tet  that  fine  poem  was 
neglected  on  its  aj^earance,  and  is  at  this  day  the  ^^fat  only  of  a  few! 

¥rhea  Thomson  died,  Collins  breathed  his  regrets  into  an  El^^ 
Foem,  in  which  he  pronoonces  a  poetical  cvrse  npon  Mn  'vdio  ahonld 
regsitl  witti  insenslbllily  the  plaoe  where  the  poet's  remains  wtere  de- 
posited. The  poems  of  tiie  moniner  himself  have  now  passed  Ihrongh 
tamnmorable  editions,  and  are  nniversaUy  known;  but  M,  when  Collins 
died,  the  same  kind  of  imprecation  had  been  pronoanced  tqr  a  -tnrviTiag 
admirer,  small  is  the  number  whom  it  would  not  have  comprehended. 
The  notice  wUdi  his  pooms  attained  during  hte  Ufe>time  was  so  small, 
and  of  coarse  the  sale  so  inaigniflcant,  ttiat  not  long  before  his  death  he 
deemed  it  right  to  repay  to  the  bookseller  the  sum  which  he  had  advanced 
for  them,  and  threw  the  edition  Into  the  fire. 

Next  hi  importance  to  the  **  Seasons  "  of  Thomson, thoui^  «t  conaideF- 
able  distance  from  that  work  in  order  of  time,  come  the  **Rdaqnes  of 
Ancient  English  Poetry,"  collected,  new  modelled,  and  in  many  instances 
(if  such  a  contradiction  in  terms  may  be  used)  composed,  by  the  editor, 
I>r.  Percy.  This  woik  did  not  steal  silentiy  into  the  world,  as  to  evident 
from  the  number  of  legendary  tales  which  appeared  not  long  after  its 
publication,  and  wbidi  were  modelled,  as  the  aath(»s  persuaded  them- 
selves, after  the  old  Ballad.  The  compilation  was,  however,  ill  suited  to 
Mie  then  eadsting  taste  of  dty  society;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  *mid  the  little 
senate  to  which  he  ga^e  laws,  was  not  ^paring  in  his  exertions  io  make  it 
an  object  of  contempt  The  critic  triumphed,  the  legendary  imitaton 
were  deservedly  disregarded;  and,  as  undeservedly,  their  ill-imitated  mo- 
dels sank,  in  this  country,  into  temporary  neglect;  while  fiiirger,  and  other 
able  writers  of  Grermany,  were  translating  or  imitating  tiiese  "  ReHipies,** 
and  composing,  with  the  aid  of  imqtiration  thence  derived,  xxtems  which  aie 
the  delight  of  the  German  natiim.  Dr.  Percy  was  so  abadiedby  the  ridicule 
flung  npon  his  labours  from  the  ignorance  and  insemObiUty  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  lived,  that,  though  while  he  was  writing  xmder  a  mask  he 
had  not  wanted  resolution  to  follow  his  genius  into  the  regions  tA  true 
simplicity  and  genuine  pathos  (as  is  evinced  by  the  exquisite  ballad  of 
Sir  Cauline,  and  by  many  other  pieces),  yet,  when  he  appeared  ki  his 
-own  person  and  character  as  a  poetical  writer,  he  adopted,  as  in  the  tale 
of  the  Hermit  of  Wark  worth,  a  diction  scarcely  in  any  one  ef  its  features 
distinguishable  from  the  vague,  the  glossy,  and  unfoeli^g  language  ef  his 
day.  I  mention  tids  remarkable  feet  with  regret,  esteeming  the  genius 
of  Dr.  Percy  in  this  kind  of  writing  superior  to  that  of  any  other  nnn  by 
whom.  In  modem  times,  it  has  been  cultivated.  That  even  Btbrger  (to 
whom  Elopstock  gave,  in  my  hearing,  a  conunendation  which  he  denied 
to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  pronouncing  him  to  be  a  genuine  poet,  and  one  of 
the  few  among  the  Grermans  whose  works  would  last)  had  not  the  fine 
sensibility  of  Percy,  might  be  shown  ttom.  many  jMMSsges  in  which  he  has 
deserted  his  original  only  to  go  astray.     For  ezample,»- 

*<  K  ov  dK3<*  iru  ii»i«,  vxvd.  u\|^v  <««& 
And  tXL  -w«t«  fttt  m\w9«. 
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▲nd  MOIM  rilM  h«Md  iMT  ITM  IVT**!  VOIM 

Low  wtataptriiif  M  Um  walle. 
Awake,  awake,  my  deare  Ladje, 
*Tlg  I  thy  true-loTe  call." 

Whidi  Is  ttiiM  tricked  oat  and  dilated:- 

*'  All  nun  die  Kaoht  Geblrg*  and  thai 
Yermummt  In  Babeuebiatten, 
Und  Hoehborgi  Lampen  ubeMdl 
Selioa  anageflimanit  hatten, 
U«d  allM  tfef  MitMhlaftn  war ; 
'  Doeh  nnr  das  Frmulein  inuaerdar, 
YoU  Fieberangrt,  noch  waehK 
Und  Minea  Bitter  daehte  t 
Da  hordi  I    Ein  waer  liobeaton 
Kam  leis  empor  geflogen. 
'  Ho,  Tradohen,  ho  I    Da  bin  ifeh  ■dion ! 
BiKhanfl    Dich angeaogon I ' " 

But  from  hnmble  ballads  we  most  ascend  to  heroics. 
All  hail,  Macpherson!  hail  to  thee,  Sire  of  Oiaian!  The  phantom  was 
begotten  by  the  snng  embrace  of  an  impudent  Highlander  upon  a  cloud 
oC  tradition;  it  travelled  southward,  where  it  was  greeted  with  acclama- 
tion, and  the  thin  consistence  took  its  course  through  Europe  upon  the 
breath  of  popular  applaasOi  The  editor  of  the  **  Reliques"  had  indirectly 
preferred  a  claim  to  the  praise  of  invention,  by  not  ooncealiog  that  his 
sapplementaiy  labours  were  considerable ;— how  selfl^  his  conduct  cen- 

.  trasted  with  that  of  the  disinterested  Gael,  who,  like  Lear,  gives  his  king- 
dom away,  and  is  content  to  become  a  pensioner  upon  his  own  issue  for  a 
b^garly  plttaoee !  Open  this  far^&med  book  1  I  have  done  so  at  ran* 
dom,  and  the  beginning  of  the  **  Epic  Poem  Temora,"  in  eight  books, 
presents  itself:  "  The  blue  waves  of  UlUn  roll  in  light.  The  green  hills 
are  covered  with  day.  Trees  shake  their  dusky  heads  in  the  breeze. 
Grey  torrents  pour  ttieir  noisy  streama  Two  green  hills  with  aged  oaks 
Kirroand  a  narrow  ptadn.  The  blue  course  of  a  stream  is  thera  On  its 
banks  stood  Gairbar  of  Atha.  His  spear  supports  the  king;  the  red  eyes 
of  his  fear  are  sad.  Cormac  rises  on  his  soul  with  all  his  ghastly 
wonnda**  Precious  meuiorandams  from  the  pocket-book  of  the  blind 
Oisiaa! 

If  it  be  unbecoming,  as  I  acknowledge  that  for  the  most  part  it  is,  to 
q>eak  diB'eq>ectfully  of  works  that  have  ei^oyed  for  a  length  of  time  a 
widely  spread  r^utation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  producing  irrefra- 
gable prooft  of  their  unworthiness,  let  me  be  forgiven  upon  this  occasion. 
Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom  and  reared  in  a  mountainous 
country,  from  ray  very  childhood  I  have  felt  the  fcilsehood  that  pervades 
the  volumes  imposed  upon  the  world  under  the  name  of  **  Ossian.**  From 
what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  I  knew  that  the  imagery  was  spurioua 
In  nature  everything  is  distinct,  yet  nothing  defined  into  absolute  inde- 
pendent singleness.  In  Macplierson's  work  it  is  exactly  the  reverse: 
everything  (that  is  not  stolen)  Is  in  this  manner  defined,  insulated,  dis- 
located, deadened,— yet  nothing  distinct  It  will  always  be  so  when 
words  are  substituted  for  things.  To  say  that  the  characters  never  could 
azirt,  that  the  manners  are  impossible,  and  that  a  dream  has  more  <nih- 
stance  than  the  whole  state  of  society  as  there  depleletS^  \%  ^oVx\%TLCk>iG^\^^ 
more  than  pronouncing  a  censure  whidi  MacpYiexaoxL  dcAfidL\  ^\i^sc^  ^V^ 
tkeateejm  of  Morten  before  his  eyes,  he  could,  ts^  no  tBS^&^^  c^\!^ 

Car-bmrne  benea,—of  liorven,  which,  if  oi^  may  V^^*  ^^'^oxYX*  «sy»- 
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ance  at  the  distance  of  a  fow  miles,  eontaliis  seareely  an  acre  of  ground 
Bofflcieotly  acoommodating  for  a  dedge  to  be  trailed  along  its  sorfkce. 
Mr.  Ifaloolm  Laing  bas  ably  shown  that  tiie  diction  of  this  pretended 
translation  is  a  motley  assemblage  firom  all  qnarteiB;  bat  he  is  so  fond  of 
making  out  parallel  passages  as  to  call  poor  Macpherson  to  accomnt  for 
his  reiy  "ondi"  and  his  "  huUV*  and  he  has  weakened  his  argument  by 
conducting  it  as  if  be  thought  that  every  striking  resemblance  was  a  eon- 
•etbiM  plagiarism.  It  is  enough  that  the  coincidences  are  too  remarkable 
for  its  being  probable  or  possible  that  they  could  arise  in  different  minds 
without  communication  between  them.  Now  as  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  Hilton,  and  Pope,  could  not  be  indebted  to  Macpher- 
son, it  follows  that  he  most  hare  oWld  his  fine  feathers  to  them ;  unless 
we  are  prepared  gravely  to  assert,  with  Madame  de  StaSl,  that  many  of 
the  diaracteristic  beauties  of  our  most  celebrated  English  poets  are 
derived  from  the  ancient  Fingallian;  in  which  case  the  modem  translator 
would  have  been  but  giving  back  to  Ossian  his  own.  It  is  consistent 
that  Luden  BuonaiMUte,  who  could  censure  Milton  for  having  surrounded 
Satan  in  the  infernal  regions  with  courtly  and  regal  splendour,  should 
pronounce  the  modem  Ossian  to  be  the  glory  of  Scotland,— a  country 
that  has  produced  a  Dunbar,  a  Buchanan,  a  Thomson,  and  a  Bums! 
These  opinions  are  of  ill  omen  for  the  Epic  ambition  of  him  who  has  given 
them  to  the  world. 

Yet,  much  as  these  pretended  treasures  of  antiquity  have  been  ad- 
mired, they  have  been  wholly  uninfluential  upon  the  literature  of  the 
country.  No  succeeding  writer  appears  to  have  caught  from  them  a  ray 
of  inspiration;  no  author  in  the  least  distinguished,  has  ventured  for- 
mally to  imitate  them— except  the  "boy  Chatterton,"  on  their  first 
appearance.  He  had  perceived,  firom  the  snocessflil  triate  whldb  he  him- 
self had  made  in  literary  forgery,  how  few  critics  were  able  to  distinguish 
between  a  real  ancient  medal  and  a  counterfeit  of  modem  manufiictare; 
and  he  set  himself  to  the  work  of  fllUng  a  magazine  with  Saxon  Poems^— 
counterparts  of  those  of  Ossian,  as  like  his  as  one  of  his  misty  stars  is  to 
another.  This  incapability  to  amalgamate  with  the  literature  of  the  island, 
is,  in  my  estimation,  a  decisive  proof  that  the  book  is  essentially  un- 
natural ;  nor  should  I  require  any  other  to  demonstrate  it  to  be  a  forgery, 
audacious  as  worthless.  Contrast,  in  this  respect,  the  eflRect  of  Macpher- 
son's  publication  with  the  "  Reliques  of  Percy,"  so  unassuming,  so  modest 
in  their  pretendons!  I  have  already  steted  how  much  Oermany  is  in- 
debted to  this  latter  work ;  and  for  our  own  country,  its  poetry  has  been 
absolutely  redeemed  by  it.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  an  able  writer  in 
verse  of  the  present  day  who  would  not  be  proad  to  acknowledge  hia 
obligations  to  the  **  Reliques:  **  I  know  that  it  is  so  with  my  friends ;  and, 
for  myself^  I  am  happy  on  this  occasion  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  my  own. 
Dr.  Johnson,  more  fortunate  in  his  contempt  of  the  labours  of  Maq^er- 
son  than  those  of  his  modest  friend,  was  solicited  not  long  after  to  fbrnish 
prefoces,  biographical  and  critical,  for  some  of  the  most  eminent  ig«g"ft^ 
Poets.  The  booksellers  took  upon  themselves  to  make  the  collection; 
they  referred  probably  to  the  most  popular  miscellanies,  and,  unquestion- 
ably, to  their  books  of  accounts,  and  decided  upon  the  daim  of  authors 
to  be  admitted  into  a  body  of  the  most  eminent,  firom  the  fomUiarity  of 
tiielr  names  with  the  readers  of  that  day,  and  by  the  profits  which,  firmn 
the  sale  ot  his  works,  each  had.  \)To\xg;tvt  viv^  -^nvaXstSxi^^  to  the  trada 
The  editor  was  allowed  a  UmiteA  ftxct<Aj»  ot  ^%cc«kVV«v,  vsA^Scv^vo^c^bKsc^ 
whom  he  recommended  are  scarcely  U>  ^»  m«si\iftTv«ft.Ne«Qs«&%.i^Bk^. 
We  open  the  volume  of  "  Pr^toty  IAn^"  wA  \o  o^  «*«fi«teo««^Nta^ 
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/lra<  name  we  find  is  that  of  Cowlej  I  What  is  become  of  the  Morning 
Star  of  EngUsh  Poetry  ?  Where  is  the  bright  Elizabethan  Constellation  ? 
Or,  if  names  are  more  acceptable  than  images,  where  is  the  ever-to-be- 
honoured  Chancer?  where  is  Spenser?  where  Sidney?  and  lastly  where 
he,  whose  rights  as  a  poet,  contradistingnished  from  those  which  he  is 
universally  allowed  to  possess  at  a  dramatist,  we  have  vindicated, — ^where 
Shakespeare?  These,  and  a  multitude  of  others  not  unworthy  to  be 
placed  near  them,  their  contemporaries  and  successors,  we  have  noL  But 
in  their  stead,  we  have  (could  better  be  expected  when  precedence  was 
to  be  settled  by  an  abstract  of  reputation  at  any  given  period  made,  as  in 
the  case  before  us?)  we  have  Roscommon,  and  Stepney,  and  Phillips,  and 
Walsh,  and  Smith,  and  Duke,  and  King,  and  Spratt— Halifax,  Granville, 
Sheffield,  Congreve,  Broome,  and  other  reputed  magnates;  writers  in 
metre  n^rly  worthless  and  useless,  except  for  occasions  like  the  present, 
when  their  productions  are  referred  to  as  evidence  what  a  small  quantity 
of  brain  is  necessary  to  procure  a  considerable  stock  of  admiration,  pro- 
vided the  aspirant  will  accommodate  himself  to  the  likings  and  fiuhlons  d 
his  day. 

As  I  do  not  mean  to  bring  down  this  retrospect  to  ohr  own  times,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  closed  at  the  era  of  tliis  distinguished  event.  From 
the  literature  of  other  ages  and  countries,  proofs  equally  cogent  might 
have  been  adduced  that  the  opinions  announced  in  the  former  part  of  this 
Essay  are  founded  upon  truth.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  office,  nor  a  pru« 
dent  undertaking,  to  declare  them,  but  their  importance  seemed  to  render 
it  a  duty.  It  may  still  be  asked,  where  lies  the  particular  relation  of  what 
has  been  said  to  these  volumes  ?  The  question  will  be  easily  answered  by 
the  discerning  reader  who  is  old  enough  to  remember  the  taste  that  was 
prevalent  when  some  of  these  poems  were  first  published,  seventeen  years 
ago ;  who  has  also  observed  to  what  degree  the  poetry  of  this  island  has 
since  that  period  been  coloured  by  them ;  and  who  is  further  aware  of  the 
unremitting  hostility  with  whidi,  upon  some  principle  or  other,  they 
have  each  and  all  been  opposed.  A  sketch  of  my  own  notion  of  the  con- 
stitutlon  of  fame  has  been  given ;  and,  as  far  as  concerns  myself^  I  have 
cause  to  be  satisfied.  The  love,  the  admiration,  the  indifiference,  the 
slight,  the  aversion,  and  even  the  contempt,  with  which  these  poems  have 
been  received, — knowing,  as  I  do,  the  source  within  my  own  mind  from 
which  they  have  proceeded,  and  the  labour  and  pains  which,  when  labonr 
and  pains  appeared  needful,  have  been  bestowed  upon  them,— must  all,  if 
I  think  consistently,  be  received  as  pledges  and  tokens  bearing  the  same 
general  impression,  though  widely  different  in  value ;  they  are  all  proo£i 
that  for  the  present  time  I  have  not  laboured  in  vain ;  and  afford  as- 
surances, more  or  less  authentic,  that  the  products  of  my  industry  will 
endure. 

If  there  be  one  conclusion  more  forcibly  pressed  upon  us  than  another 
by  the  review  which  has  been  given  of  the  fortunes  and  &te  of  Poetical 
Works,  it  is  this,— that  every  author,  as  far  as  he  is  great  and  at  the  same 
time  original,  has  had  the  task  of  creating  the  taste  by  which  he  is  to  be 
ei^joyed :  so  has  it  been,— so  will  it  continue  to  be.  This  remark  was  long 
since  made  to  me  by  the  philosophical  fkiend  for  the  separation  of  whose 
poems  from  my  own  I  have  pi'evionsly  expressed  my  regret.  The  prede  • 
cessors  of  an  original  genius  of  a  high  order  will  have  smoothed  the  way 
fbr  all  that  he  has  in  common  with  them,  and  much  he  will  have  in 
common ;  but,  for  what  is  peculiarly  his  own,  he  will  be  called  upon,  ta 
clear  and  often  to  shape  his  own  roaA— \iQ  'wWV  "Na  Vcl  >iGi<^  ^Eai^&d^d&s»k  ^ 
Hannibal  among  the  AJpi. 
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And  where  lies  the  real  difflenlty  of  ereftttng  thut  taste  by  which  a  traly 
original  poet  is  to  btoreliflhed?  Is  it  in  breaking  the  bonds  of  cnstom,  in 
OYercoming  the  pn^dices  of  fiUse  refinement,  and  displacing  the  avei^ 
sions  of  inexperience  ?  Or,  if  he  labonr  for  an  object  which  here  and  else- 
where I  haye  proposed  to  myself  does  it  consist  in  divesting  the  reader  of 
the  pride  that  indoces  him  to  dwell  npon  thoto  pcrtnts  wherein  men  differ 
firom  each  other,  to  the  exdnsion  of  those  fai  which  all  men  are  alike,  or 
the  samo ;  and  in  making  him  ashamed  of  the  Tanity  that  renders  him  in- 
senribto  df  the  qpproinlate  excellence  which  civil  arrangements,  less 
m^nst  than  migfbt  appear,  and  Natare  illimitable  in  her  bounty,  have  con- 
ferred on  men  who  stand  below  him  in  the  scale  of  society?  finally, 
does  It  lie  in  establishing  that  dominion  over  the  spirits  of  readers  by 
which  th^  are  to  be  Immbled  and  humanized,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
porifled  and  exalted? 

If  these  ends  are  to  be  attained  by  the  mere  comnranication  of  £mw> 
UAgty  it  does  wn  lie  here;    Tastb,  I  wonld  remind  the  reader,  like  Ima- 
oiNATioir,  is  a  word  which  has  been  fbrced  to  extend  its  services  far 
beyond  the  point  to  which  philosophy  wonld  have  confined  them.     It  is  a 
metaphor,  taken  from  a  paaive  sense  of  the  human  body,  and  transferred 
to  things  which  are  in  their  essence  not  passive, — ^to  Intellectual  acts  and 
(iterations.    The  word  Imagination  has  been  overstrained,  from  impnlsei 
honourable  to  mankind,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  &culty  which  Is  per- 
tiaps  the  noblest  of  our  nature.     In  the  instance  of  Taste  the  process  Iins 
been  reversed ;  and  from  the  prevalence  of  dispositions  at  once  ixOurions 
and  discreditable,— being  no  other  than  that  selfidmess  which  is  the  child 
of  apathy,— which  as  nations  decline  in  productive  and  creative  power, 
makes  them  value  themselves  upon  a  presumed  refinement  of  Judging. 
Poverty  of  language  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  use  which  we  make  of 
the  word  Imagination;  but  the  word  Taste  has  been  stretdied  to  the 
sense  which  it  bears  in  modem  Europe  by  habits  of  self-conceit,  inducing 
that  inversioa  in  the  order  of  things  whereby  a  passive  fixculty  is  made 
paramount  among  the  faculties  conversant  with  the  fine  arts.     Proportion 
and  congruity,  the  re<tuislte  knowledge  being  supposed,  are  subjects  upon 
which  Taste  may  be  trusted :  it  is  competent  to  this  office ;  for  in  its  in- 
tercourse with  these  the  mind  is  pastive^  and  is  affected  painfhily  or  plea- 
snrably  as  by  an  instinct     But  the  profound  and  the  exquisite  in  feeling, 
the  lofty  and  universal  in  thought  and  imagination ;  or,  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, the  pathetic  and  the  sublime ;— are  neither  of  them,  accurately 
speaking,  objects  of  a  faculty  which  could  ever  without  a  sinking  in  the 
spirit  of  nations  have  been  designated  by  the  metaphor— Tlute.    And  why  ? 
Because  without  the  exertion  of  a  co-operating  poirer  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  tiiere  can  be  no  adequate  sympathy  with  either  of  these  emo- 
tions; without  this  auxiliary  impulse  elevated  or  profound  passion  cannot 
exist 

Passion,  it  must  be  observed,  is  derived  from  a  word  which  signifies 
tuffming;  but  the  connection  which  suffering  has  with  effort  with  escer- 
tion,  and  oeMsn,  is  immediate  and  hisepirable.  Uow  strikingly  is  this 
property  of  human  nature  exhibited  by  the  fact,  that,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, to  be  in  a  passion  is  to  be  angry!— But, 

*'  Anger  In  haitj  mircb  or  5Ioin 
lUelf  dischargM  on  iU  fo«a." 

lb  be  movedf  ihen,  l>y  a  pasaVoxL,  \%  \n  \»e  «v&\ft^  ti^Ktv v^  «iS(«cck»\^  vsd. 
aiwajrs  to  intomal  effort*,  -wYwitYieT  tot  v\\e  twv\VTOT«stf»wA"«x«cw^es^«s&sv^ 
of  the  jMMBion,  or  for  Its  auppT<»aiot^  vicot^w^i  •*  ^^  «sa$ifc'^CBB»&i.\v 
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takes  may  be  painful  or  pleasurable.  If  the  latter,  the  soul  mask  contri- 
bute to  its  support,  or  it  never  becomes  vivid,— and  soon  lan'gvishes  and 
dies.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  If  every  great  poet  with  whose 
writings  men  are  familiar,  in  the  highest  exercise  of  his  genius,  before  he 
can  be  thoroughly  ei^Joyed,  has  to  call  forth  and  to  communicate  jMWfr, 
this  service,  in  a  still  greater  degi'ee,  falls  upon  an  original  writer,  at  his 
first  appearance  hi  the  world.  Of  genius  the  only  pi-oof  Is,  the  act  of 
doing  wdl  what  is  worthy  to  be  done,  aad  what  was  never  done  before. 
Of  genius,  in  the  fine  arts,  the  only  Infallible  sign  i»  the  widening  the 
sphere  of  human  sensibility,  for  the  delight,  honour,  and  benefit  of 
human  nature.  Genius  is  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the  in- 
tellectual universe}  or,  if  that  be  not  allowed,  it  is  the  application  of 
powers  to  objects  on  which  they  had  not  before  been  exereised,  or  the 
employment  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  efllBcts  hitherto  un- 
known. What  is  all  this  but  an  advance,  or  a  conquest,  made  by  the  soul 
of  the  poet?  Is  it  to  be  stfpposed  that  the  reader  can  make  progresi  of 
this  kind,  like  an  Indian  Prince  or  General,  stretched  on  his  palanquin, 
and  borne  by  his  slaves?  No;  he  is  invigorated  and  inspirited  by  his 
leader,  in  order  that  he  may  exert  himself;  for  he  cannot  proceed  in  quies- 
cence, he  cannot  be  carried  like  a  dead  weight  Therefore,  to  create 
taste  is  to  call  forth  and  bestow  power,  of  whidi  knowledge  is  the  effect; 
and  thert  lies  the  true  difBoulty. 

Aa  the  pathetic  participates  of  an  cmhnal  sensation,  it  might  seem, 
that  if  the  springs  of  this  emotion  were  genuine,  all  men,  possessed-  ot 
competent  knowledge  of  the  fitcts  and  drcomstanoes^  would  be  instan- 
taneously affected.  And,  doubtless,  in  the  works  of  every  true  poet  will 
be  found  passages  of  that  q)ecies  of  excellenoe,  which  is  proved  by  effects 
immediate  and  universal  But  there  are  emotions  of  the  pathetic  that 
are  simple  and  direct,  and  others  that  are  complex  and  revolutionary,* 
some  to  which  the  heart  yields  with  gentleness,  others  against  which- 
it  struggles  with  pride:  these  varieties  are  infinite  as  the  combinations  of 
tircumstance  and  the  constitutions  of  character.  Remember,  also,  that 
the  medium  through  which,  in  poetry,  the  heart  is  to  be  affected  is  Ian- 
guage;  a  thing  subject  to  endless  fluctuations  and  arbitrary  associatlona 
Tlie  genius  of  tlie  poet  melts  these  down  for  his  purpose;  but  they  retain 
their  shape  and  quality  to  him  who  is  not  capable  ci  exerting,  witliin  bis 
own  mhid,  a  corresponding  energy.  There  is  also  a  meditative,  as  well  as 
a  human  pathos;  an  enthusiastic,  as  well  as  an  ordinary,  sorrow;  a  sad- 
ness that  has  its  seat  in  the  depths  of  reason,  to  which  the  mind  cannot 
sink  gently  of  itself;  but  to  which  it  must  descend  by  treading  the  steps 
of  thought  And  for  the  sublime,— if  we  consider  what  are  the  cares  that 
occupy  the  passing  day,  and  how  remote  is  the  practice  and  the  course  of 
life  IVom  the  sources  of  sublimity,  in  the  soul  of  man,  can  it  be  wondered 
that  there  is  little  existing  preparation  for  a  poet  charged  with  a  new 
mission  to  extend  its  kingdom,  and  to  augment  and  spread  its  enjoy- 
ments? 

Away,  then,  with  the  senseless  iteration  of  the  word  pojndar,  applied 
to  new  works  in  poetry,  as  if  there  were  no  test  of  excellence  In  this  first 
of  the  fine  arts  but  that  all  men  should  run  after  its  productions,  as  if 
urged  by  an  appetite,  or  constrained  by  a  spell !  The  qualities  of  writing 
best  fitted  for  eager  reception  are  either  such  as  startle  the  world  into 
attention  by  their  audacity  and  extravagance;  or  they  are  chiefiy  of  a 
superficial  kind,  lying  upon  the  surfaces  of  manners,  or  arishig  out  of  a 
selection  and  arrangement  of  incidents,  by  which  the  mind  la  VL«:^t^a:)R^ 
file  itretch  of  curiosity,  and  the  fenc^  «m\UM&  niVOcvw!?.  'QsiA  Nan^a*^ 
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of  thonght  But  in  evenrthlng  which  is  to  send  the  sonl  into  herseli;  to 
be  admonished  of  her  weakness  or  to  be  made  consdons  of  her  power; 
wherever  life  and  nature  are  described  as  operated  upon  by  the  creative  or 
abstracting  virtue  of  the  imagination ;  wherever  the  instinctive  wisdom  of 
uitiqnity  and  her  heroic  passions  uniting,  in  the  heart  of  the  poet,  with 
the  meditative  wisdom  of  later  ages,  have  produced  that  accord  of  sub- 
limated humanity,  which  is  at  once  a  history  of  the  remote  past  and  a 
prophetic  annunciation  of  the  remotest  fhture, — thirty  the  poet  must  recon- 
cile himself  for  a  season  to  few  and  scattered  hearera  Grand  thoughts 
(and  Shakespeare  must  often  have  sighed  over  this  truth),  as  they  are 
most  naturally  and  most  fitly  conceived  in  solitude,  so  can  they  not  be 
brought  forth  in  the  midst  of  plaudits  without  some  violation  of  their 
sanctity.  Go  to  a  silent  exhibition  of  the  producticms  of  the  dster  art, 
and  be  convinced  that  the  qualities  which  dazzle  at  first  right,  and  kindle 
the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  are  essentially  different  firom  those  by 
which  permanoit  influence  is  secured.  Let  vA  not  shrink  from  following 
up>the8e  principles  as  fiir  as  they  will  carry  us,  and  conclude  with  observ- 
bg— that  there  never  has  been  a  period,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  in 
which  vicious  poetry,  of  some  kind  or  other,  has  not  excited  more  zealous 
•dmirationf  and  been  far  more  generally  read,  than  good;  but  this  ad< 
vantage  attends  the  good,  that  the  indJboiivaly  as  well  as  the  q;>ecie8,  sur- 
vives fi'om  age  to  age :  whereas,  of  the  depraved,  though  the  species  be 
immortal,  the  individual  quickly  |>erisAei ;  the  object  of  present  admira- 
tion vanishes,  being  supplanted  by  some  ottier  as  easily  produced ;  which, 
though  no  better,  brings  with  it  at  least  the  irritation  of  novelty, — ^with 
adaptation,  more  or  less  skilful,  to  the  changing  humours  of  the  minority 
of  those  who  are  most  at  leisure  to  regard  poetical  works  when  they  first 
solicit  their  attention. 

Is  it  the  result  of  the  whole  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  People  is  not  to  be  respected?  The  thought  is  most  ipjurious; 
and  could  the  charge  be  brought  against  him,  he  would  repel  it  with  in« 
dignation.  The  People  have  already  been  Justified,  and  their  eulogium 
pronounced  by  implicatioa,  when  it  was  said,  above— that,  of  good  poetry, 
the  indioidualy  as  well  as  the  species,  nirvivei.  And  how  does  it  survive 
but  through  the  People  ?  what  preserves  -it  but  their  intellect  and  thehr 
wisdom? 

*' Put  and  AiUira  »re  the  wiogi 

On  whoM  lupport,  barmonioualy  oonjoinod, 

MoTM  the  great  Spirit  of  human  knowledge " 

MS, 

The  voice  that  issues  firom  this  spirit,  is  that  vox  populi  which  the  Deity 
inspires.  Foolish  must  he  be  who  can  mistake  for  this  a  local  acclama- 
tion, or  a  transitory  outcry — transitory  though  it  be  for  years,  local 
though  from  a  nation.  Still  more  lamentable  is  his  error,  who  can 
believe  that  there  is  anything  of  divine  infallibility  in  the  clamour  of  that 
small  though  loud  portion  of  the  community,  ever  governed  by  foctitious 
influence,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Public,  passes  itself;  upon  the 
unthinking,  for  the  Peoplb.  Towards  the  Public  the  writer  hopes  that  he 
feels  as  much  deference  as  it  is  entitled  to;  but  to  the  People,  philosophi- 
pally  characterized,  and  to  the  embodied  spirit  of  their  knowledge,  so  fer 
as  it  exists  and  moves,  at  the  present,  faithfuUy  supported  by  its  two 
winga,  the  past  and  the  fature,  ^\s  devout  tos^^tiiL,  \v\&  teverence,  is  due. 
He  offers  it  willingly  and  rcadWy;  kuA^  \Xv\&  ^QicL^xxi2&<«»\««:q«  tjl\s^& 
imdera,  by  aaamiag  them— tbat,  M  he  ^«cft  laot  ^twoa^^  >^«x  ^^c«&-. 
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fieoto  (tf  these  ▼olnmea,  and  the  work  to  which  they  ore  sabsidiaiy, 
erhieed  eomething  of  the  "vision  and  the  faculty  divine;**  and  that, 
both  in  words  and  things,  they  will  operate  in  their  degree,  to  extend  the 
domain  of  sensihillty  for  the  delight,  the  honour,  and  the  benefit  of  human 
nature,  notwithstanding  the  many  happy  hours  which  he  has  employed  in 
their  composition,  and  the  manifold  comforts  and  eqjoyments  they  hara 
procured  to  him,  he  would  not,  if  a  wish  could  do  it,  save  them  from  im- 
mediate destruction ;  from  becoming  at  this  moment  to  the  world,  as  a 
thing  that  had  never  been. 


NOTES. 


UISCELLANEODS. 
Pigs  n.—ne  fitted  ElgUkmd  Bat. 
It  It  neoided  In  "  Dumpler'i  Tojigea,"  thU  ■  bof,  tbt  ■»  of  ■  cipUIn 
tl  ■  mwi-of-wu,  aHCed  hlmHlf  [n  i  CnxUe-atiell,  uii]  floUad  la  It  dm 
the  ihiin  to  bl>  father'!  ghlp,  which  la^  U  udiDT  U  ttia  diilan«  of  hilt 
k  ml!<h  Upon  tlie  aoffEeitkiD  of  i  friend,  1  lure  labitltDtad  moh  i  nhdl 
for  thit  leas  olegiDt  Tcooal  In  which  mj  blind  -ittjn^a  did  ictnally  iDtnat 
hlniKirto  the  dingeroni  enirent  of  Loch  Leren,  u  wu  rditvd  to  meb; 


of  Ur.  Uonlgomery,  aDUIIod.  " 


s  t«  1  poem  (Utelj  pnbllahed) 
vwAT."     Thli  belns  uld,  Vt. 


Pige  1%.— m  Am  SiifaTt. 
The  itOTJitfthli  poem  li  from  the  Germin  of  FaiDXflicA 
Fige  IM.— lb  Bom  ifBfrtmml  Catllt. 


of  Hntten  John,  u  indent  resldeoce  of  the  HnddleilaDei,  li 
'  npon  the  rtrer  Decor. 

Page  \ei. — The  HoHlarf  Riaptr, 
Thb  pAeiB  wu  nffeeflCed  bj  i  bemtlfnl  untenee  In  i  US.  Tour  In  Sc 
land  wrlllen  bj  1  bland.  Iba  Un  line  helng  taken  from  U  ttrlmlim. 
Pif!al7fi. — Soti^  at  tJte  Faut  t^Bromham  Cattle. 
Benrj  Lord  CUBotil,  k/c  tic.,  wto  \i  U»  nblacl  of  thl>  poem,  wu  I 
A>n  of  John  Loid  ClUtoTd,  w^o  wibi  r 
QldbnLu  li 


totliB  tBiaen  ot  ^nSi*>  VWJiii,-«»i'to»  ■ 
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who,  aftei  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  slew,  in  the  pursuit,  the  young  Earl  of 
Rutland,  son  of  the  Duke  of  York  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  ^  in  part 
of  revenge,**  say  the  authors  of  the  **  History  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland,** "  for  the  earl's  father  had  slain  hiSb**  A  deed  which  worthily 
blemished  the  author  (saith  Speed) ;  but  who,  as  he  adds,  '*  dare  promise 
anything  temperate  of  himself  in  the  heat  of  martial  fury?  chiefly,  when 
it  was  resolved  not  to  leave  any  branch  of  the  York  line  standing;  for  so 
one  maketh  this  lord  to  speak.**  This,  no  doubt,  I  would  observe  by-the- 
by,  was  an  action  sufficiently  in  the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
yet  not  altogether  so  bad  as  represented ;  "  for  the  earl  was  no  child,  as 
seme  writers  would  have  him,  but  able  to  bear  arms,  being  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  as  is  evident  firom  this  (say  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  was  laudably  anxious  to  wipe  away,  as  far  as 
could  be,  this  stigma  flrom  the  illustrious  name  to  which  she  was  bom),** 
that  he  was  the  next  child  to  King  Edward  IV.,  which  his  mother  had 
by  Richard  Duke  of  York,  and  that  king  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age;  and  for  the  small  distance  betwixt  her  children,  see  Austin  Vincent 
In  his  book  of  Kobility,  page  622,  where  he  writes  of  them  alL  It  may 
farther  be  observed,  that  Lord  Clifford,  who  was  then  himself  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  had  been  a  leading  man  and  commander  two  or  three 
years  together  in  the  army  of  Lancaster  before  this  time,  and  therefore 
would  be  less  likely  to  think  that  the  Earl  of  Rutland  might  be  entitled  to 
mercy  from  his  youth.  But  independent  of  this  act,  at  best  a  cruel  and 
savage  one,  the  fiEimily  of  Clifford  had  done  enough  to  draw  upon  them 
the  vehement  hatred  of  the  house  of  York;  so  that,  after  the  battle  of 
Towton,  there  was  no  hope  for  them  but  in  flight  and  concealment 
Henry,  the  subject  of  the  poem,  was  deprived  of  his  estate  and  honours 
during  the  space  of  twenty-four  years;  all  which  time  he  lived  as  a  shep< 
herd  in  Yorkshire,  or  in  Cumberland,  where  the  estate  of  his  fitther-in- 
law  (Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld)  lay.  He  was  restored  to  his  estate  and 
honours  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V IL  It  is  recorded  that,  "  when 
called  to  Parliament,  he  behaved  nobly  and  wisdy;  but  otherwise  came 
seldom  to  London  or  the  Court;  and  rather  delighted  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  repaired  several  of  his  castles  which  had  gone  to  decay 
during  the  late  troubles.**  Thus  far  is  chiefly  collected  fh>m  Nicholson 
and  Bum;  and  I  can  add,  firom  my  own  knowledge,  that  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion current  in  the  village  of  Threlkeld  and  its  neighbouitiood,  his  princi- 
pal reti:eat,  that  in  the  course  of  his  shepherd  life  he  had  acquired  great 
astronomical  knowledge.  I  cannot  conclude  this  note  without  adding  a 
word  upon  the  subject  of  those  numerous  and  noble  feudal  edifices  spoken 
of  in  the  poem,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  are,  at  this  day,  so  great  an 
omament  to  that  interesting  country.  The  Cliffords  had  always  been 
distinguished  for  an  honourable  pride  in  these  castles;  and  we  have  seen 
that  after  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster  they  were  rebuilt;  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  L  they  were  again  laid  waste,  and  again  restored  almost 
to  their  former  magnificence  by  the  celebrated  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  &c  &c  Kot  more  than  twenty-five  years  afi^r 
this  was  done,  when  the  estates  of  Clifford  had  passed  into  the  family  of 
Tufton,  three  of  these  castles,  namely,  Brough,  Brougham,  and  Pendragon, 
%^re  demolished,  and  the  timber  and  other  materials  sold,  by  Thomas 
Earl  of  Thanet  We  will  hope  that,  when  this  order  was  issued,  the  earl 
bad  Bot  consulted  flie  text  of  Isaiah,  IviiL  13,  to  which  the  inscription 
placed  over  the  gate  of  Pendragon  Castle,  by  the  Countess  of  Pemb;cQ>VL& 
(I  beUere  bia  grandmother)  at  tide  time  she  Tti^VraA.  \kv«!c  tteras:>3Qi:!c^x«SKc^ 
the  JWMrar,— "  And  tAey  that  shaU  6e  ^  th«e  akoA  buiW  Iha  lAA  wwte  v»o«»' 
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VuM  Shalt  raif  up  the  fmmdaiions  of  momn  ffeneraHont;  and  thou  shdU  te 
eatted^lher^pairtrqf  the  breach,  The  restorer  qf  paths  to  dwOlim,**  The  Earl 
of  Thanet,  the  present  possessor  of  the  estates,  with  a  due  respect  for  the 
memory  of  his  ancestors,  and  a  proper  sense  of  the  value  and  beanty  of 
these  remains  of  antiquity,  has,  I  am  told,  giyen  orders  that  they  shall  be 
preserved  from  all  depredations. 

Page  179.— Earth  helped  him  with  theory  qf  Mood. 

This  line  is  ftom  the  **  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,**  by  Sir  John  Beavmont 
(brother  to  the  dramatist),  whose  poems  are  written  with  so  much  spirit, 
elegance,  and  harmony.  • 

Page  181.— And  both  the  undying  fish  that  swim 
Through  Bowscale  tarn,  Ac 

It  is  imagined  by  the  people  of  the  country  that  there  are  two  im- 
mortal fish  inhabitants  of  this  tarn,  which  lies  in  the  mountains  not  lar 
fh)m  Threlkeld.  Blencathara,  mentioned  before,  is  the  old  and  proper 
name  of  the  mountain  vulgarly  called  Saddle-back. 

Page  182.  —Armour  rusting  in  his  halls 
On  the  blood  cf  CUfford  eaUs. 

The  martial  character  of  the  Cliffords  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
English  history;  but  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  say,  by  way  of  com- 
ment on  these  lines  and  what  follows,  that,  besides  several  otiiers  who 
perished  in  the  same  manner,  the  four  immediate  progenitors  of  the 
person  in  whose  hearing  this  is  supposed  to  be  spoken,  all  died  in  the 
field. 

Page  191.— And  wondrous  length  and  Urength  (tfarm. 

The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Loch  Katrine,  iu  order  to  prove 
the  extraordinary  length  of  their  hero's  arm,  tell  you  that  "  he  could 
garter  his  tartan  stockings  below  the  knee  when  standing  upright** 
According  to  their  account  he  was  a  tremendous  swordsman;  after  having 
sought  all  occasions  of  proving  his  prowess,  he  was  never  conquered  but 
once,  and  this  not  till  he  was  an  old  man. 

Page  ^sn.—Seen  the  "  Senen  Whistlers  **  in  their  nightly  rounds. 
And  counted  them;  and  oftentimes  win  start — 
For  overhead  are  sweating  **  OabrieTs  Hounds.^* 

Both  these  superstitions  are  prevalent  in  the  midland  counties  of  Eng- 
land; that  of  "Gabriel*s  Hounds**  appears  to  be  very  general  ovei 
Europe,  being  the  same  as  the  one  upon  which  the  German  poet,  BQrger, 
has  founded  his  "  Ballad  of  the  "Wild  Huntsman.** 


THE  EXCUESION. 

Page  22i.—Afueh  did  he  see  of  mm. 

**  We  learn  from  Csuar,  and  other  Roman  writers,  that  the  trarelUng 
mercbantM  who  firequented  Qaui  «ad  q^«c  \Ax\^vtcna  ^xnotatea^  eltlier 
newly  conquered  by  the  Bomaa  axmv  ox  \>atd«\xi^«ft.  ^^^ftBgaacvoa^ 
qaesta,  were  ever  the  flwt  to  make  \Ji^  NxjjMW&anS*  ol  >sS««fc  tssosiote^ 
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familiarly  aeqnidnted  with  the  Roman  modes  of  life,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  an  inclination  to  follow  the  Roman  fashions,  and  to  ei^oy  Roman 
conveniences.  In  North  America,  travelling  merchants  from  the  settle- 
ments have  done,  and  continue  to  do,  much  more  towards  civilizing  the 
Indian  natives  than  all  the  missionaries.  Papist  or  Protestant,  who  hav« 
ever  been  sent  among  them.**~ireron'<  Jwmey  in  ScoUancL 

Page  Z5S.—Lott  in  unteardiabk  Eternity  t 

Since  this  paragraph  was  composed,  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure. 
In  Burnet's  **  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  a  passage  expressing  corresponding 
sentiments,  excited  by  objects  of  a  similar  nature. 

Page  2nh.—Cf  Miuiatippiy  or  ffiat  northern  ttream. 

"  A  man  is  supposed  to  improve  by  going  out  into  the  Worlds  by  vliiting 
London.  Artificial  man  doe8,-^he  extends  with  his  sphere;  but,  alasi  tiiat 
sphere  is  microscopic;  it  is  formed  of  minutisB,  and  he  surrenders  fail 
genuine  vision  to  the  artist,  in  order  to  embrace  it  in  his  ken.  His  bodily 
senses  grow  acute,  even  to  barren  and  inhuman  pruriency;  while  his 
mental  become  proportionally  obtusei  The  reverse  is  the  man  of  mind. 
He  who  is  placed  in  the  q>bere  of  nature  and  of  God  might  be  a  moclc  at 
Tattersall's  and  B.-ooks's,  and  a  sneer  at  St  James's;  he  would  certainly 
be  swallowed  alive  by  the  first  Pixarro  that  crossed  him.  But  when  he 
walks  along  the  river  of  Amazons,  when  he  rests  his  eye  on  the  unrividled 
Andes,  when  he  measures  the  long  and  watered  Savannah,  or  contem- 
plates, flrom  a  sudden  promontory,  the  distant,  vast  Pacific,  and  feels 
himself  a  freeman  in  this  vast  theatre,  and  commanding  each  ready- 
produced  fhiit  of  this  wilderness,  and  each  progeny  of  this  stream, — his 
exaltation  is  not  less  than  imperial  He  is  as  gentle,  too,  as  he  is  great; 
his  emotions  of  tenderness  keep  pace  with  his  elevation  of  sentiment :  for 
he  says,  *  These  were  made  by  a  good  Being,  who,  unsought  by  me,  placed 
me  here  to  ei^oy  them.*  He  becomes  at  once  a  child  and  a  king.  His 
mind  is  in  himself;  firom  hence  he  argues,  and  from  henoe  he  acts;  and  he 
argues  unerringly,  and  acts  magisterially:  his  mind  in  himself  is  also  in 
his  God ;  and  therefore  he  loves,  and  therefore  he  soars."— fVom  the  notet 
upon  "  The  Hurricane^"  a  poem^  by  WUliam  OUbert. 

Tlie  reader,  I  am  sure,  will  thank  me  for  the  above  quotation,  which, 
thongh  from  a  strange  book,  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  modem  Eng- 
lish prose. 

Page  37SL— *2¥i  by  compariiony  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise^  Ac 

See,  upon  this  subject,  Baxter's  most  interesting  review  of  his  own 
opinions  and  sentiments  in  the  decline  of  life.  It  may  be  found  (lately 
reprinted)  in  Dn  Wordsworth's  "  Ecclesiastical  Biography.** 

Page  diSL—Alas !  the  endowment  of  immortal  power 

Is  matched  unequatty  with  eustoniy  time^  Ae. 

This  sntject  is  treated  at  length  In  the  Ode~"  Intimations  of  Imm(ff>> 
tality,**  p.  266. 

Page  383.— ^not0tfi^  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be^  dn. 

The  passage  quoted  fh)m  Daniel  is  taken  fi:t>m  a  poem  addressed  to  ths 
Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  the  last  ViiQVaN!^'^^^aiXife&. 
in  itelicfl^  afb  by  him  translated  firom  Senecai.    TVv%'<«\v&\&v^'°^^^^^ 
beauti/til 
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Page  425.— iltul  tpiru  whose  ^^tOent  finger  poimU  to  Aeovok** 

An  inatinctiYe  taste  teaches  men  to  build  their  churches  in  flat  conn- 
tries  with  spire  steeples,  which,  as  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  othez 
object,  point,  as  with  silent  finger,  to  the  sky  and  stars,  and  somethnes, 
when  they  reflect  the  brazen  light  of  a  rich  though  rainy  sunset,  appear 
like  a  pyramid  of  flame  burning  heavenward.  See  "  The  Friend,"  by  & 
T.  Coleridge,  Na  14,  p.  223. 

Page  472.  —Peruh  *he  roses  and  (hefimotn  of  hinge. 

The  **  transit  gloria  mundi"  is  finely  expressed  in  the  introduction  to 
(he  foundation  charters  of  some  of  the  ancient  abbeys.  Some  expressions 
here  used  are  talcen  from  that  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Mary,  Fumess,  the 
translation  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

**  Considering  every  day  the  uncertainty  of  life,  that  the  roses  and 
flowers  of  kings,  emperors,  and  dukes,  and  the  crowns  and  palms  of  all 
Uie  great,  wither  and  decay;  and  that  all  things,  with  an  uninterrupted 
course,  tend  to  dissolution  and  death:  I  therefore,"  Ac 

Page  476.—         Earth  hoe  lent 

Her  wtUerSf  Air  her  breetet. 

In  treating  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect,  with  grati- 
tude, the  pleasing  picture  which,  in  his  poem  of  "  The  Fleece,"  the  excel- 
lent and  amiable  Dyer  has  given  of  the  influences  of  manufacturing 
industry  upon  the  face  of  this  island.  He  wrote  at  a  time  when  machinery 
was  first  beginning  to  be  introduced,  and  his  benevolent  heart  prompted 
him  to  augur  from  it  nothing  but  good.  Truth  has  compelled  me  to  dwell 
upon  the  baneful  effects  arising  out  of  an  Ul-regulated  and  excessive 
application  of  powers  so  admirable  in  themselves. 

Page  492.— Binding  herself  by  statute. 

The  discovery  of  Dr.  Bell  affords  marvellous  facilities  for  carrying  this 
Into  effect;  and  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  benefit  which  might  accrue 
to  humanity  from  the  universal  application  of  this  simple  engine  under  an 
enlightened  and  conscientious  government. 


THE  WHITE  DOE  OF  RYLSTONE. 

Page  504.— /Vwn  BoUon^s  old  numasiic  totter. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  present  day  Bolton  Abbey  wants  this 
ornament;  but  the  poem,  according  to  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  la 
composed  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  "  Formerly,*'  says  Dr.  Whitaker, 
"  over  the  transept  was  a  tower."  This  is  proved  not  only  from  the  men- 
tion of  bells  at  the  dissolution,  when  they  could  have  had  no  other  place, 
but  from  the  pointed  roof  of  the  choir,  which  must  have  terminated  west- 
ward in  some  building  of  superior  height  to  the  ridge. 

Page  504.— A  rwai  chapel^  neatly  dressed. 

••  The  nave  of  the  cburcii  Yia.^Viv\s  Vwi  'waKrw^«fc  ssb.^  ««««3caMswL  tor 
the  vm  of  the  Saxon  cure,  Vs  rt.m  «.^wwW\*i  €feK^\%  «A^x\M.*^i>a.^ 
wen  kept  as  the  neatest  EaiftAiah  caftieto«\:* 
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Page  504.— TTAo  wiU  ia%  the  shade  of  (he  Prior't  Oak. 

**  At  a  small  distance  fh>m  the  great  gateway  stood  the  Prior's  Oalc, 
which  was  felled  about  the  year  1720,  and  sold  for  £70.  According  to  the 
price  of  wood  at  that  time,  it  could  scarcely  have  contained  less  than  1400 
feet  of  timber." 

Page  508.— TFA«»  Lady  ASlixa  mourned. 

The  detail  of  this  tradition  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Whitaker's  book,  and 
in  the  poem,  "  The  Force  of  Prayer,"  p.  185. 

Page  608.— /Vus,  pcus  wJio  wiU,  yon  chantry  door, 

"  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  of  Bolton  Priory  Church  is  a  chantry 
belonging  to  Bethmesly  Hall,  and  a  vault  where,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Claphams  (who  inherited  this  estate,  by  the  female  line,  ft-om  the 
Mauleverers)  were  interred  upright"  John  de  Clapham,  of  whom  this 
ferocious  act  is  recorded,  was  a  name  of  great  note  in  his  time;  "  he  was 
a  vehement  partisan  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  his 
chieftaina,  the  ClifTords,  seemed  to  survive." 

Page  609.— YTTto  loved  the  shepherd  lord  to  meet. 
See  note  (p.  560)  on  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle. 

Page  516.— 1^«  watchnten  upon  Brancepeth  towers. 

Brancepeth  Castle  standa  near  the  river  Were,  a  few  miles  trom  the 
city  of  Durham.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Nevilles,  Earla  of  West- 
morland. 

Page  b21.— Of  mitred  Thurston^  what  a  host 
He  conquered! 

See  the  historians  for  the  account  of  this  memorable  battle,  usually 
denominated  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

Page  627.— -in  edifke  of  toarlike  frame 

Stands  single  {Norton  Tower  its  name). 

It  is  so  called  to  this  day,  and  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Whitaker: — 
'*  Rylstone  Fell  yet  exhibits  a  monument  of  the  old  warfare  between  the 
Nt>rtons  and  Cliffords.  On  a  point  of  very  high  ground,  commanding  an 
Immense  prospect,  and  protected  by  two  deep  ravines,  are  the  remains  of 
a  square  tower,  expressly  said  by  Dodsworth  to  have  been  built  by  Richard 
Norton. 

"  But  Norton  Tower  was  probably  8  sort  of  pleasure-house  In  summer, 
as  there  are,  adjoining  to  it,  several  large  mounds  (two  of  them  are  pretty 
entire),  of  which  no  other  account  can  be  givi  n  than  that  they  were  butts 
for  large  companies  of  archers. 

"  The  place  is  savagely  wild,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  o 
watch-tower." 

Page  535. —     Despoil  and  Desolation 

O'er  Rylstone's  fair  domain  ha  le  blotm. 

"After  the  attainder  of  Richard  Noiton,  Ma  eakta&.eA  -vct^ tortsi^.'Ji^  \.^ 
tbe  erowB,  where  they  remained  till  the  secoxvd  ox  \to\t^Qi  iwasAN'^^^ 
were  then  granted  to  Fiancis,  Earl  of  Cum\)CT\aii^'' 
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Page  538.— /n  <Ae  dtepfork  i^Amerdale, 

**  At  the  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Bumsall,  the  valley  of  Wharf  Ibrka 
off  into  two  great  branches,  one  of  which  retains  the  name  of  Wharfdale, 
to  the  source  of  the  river;  the  other  is  usoally  called  Littondale,  but  more 
anciently  and  properly  Amerdale.  Dembrook,  which  runs  along  ao 
obecure  valley  from  the  north-west,  is  derived  fi:t>m  a  Teutonic  word, 
rignifjring  concealment** — Dr.  WkUaker. 

• 

Page  689.— When  Uu  (eBi  of  RyhUme  played 

Their  Sabbath  mutie—**  (S^oH  US  aglir/' 

On  one  of  the  bells  of  Rylstone  Church,  which  seems  coeval  with  the 
building  of  the  tower,  is  this  cipher,  3*  fi*  ^^  *^®^  Norton,  and  the 
motto,  **  (Srob  ns  ssbr/ 


tt 


Page  540.  —Th«  grassy  rock-endrded  pound 

Which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Whitaker: — "  On  the  plain  summit  of 
the  hm  are  the  foundations  of  a  strong  wall,  stretching  from  the  south- 
west to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  tower,  and  to  the  edge  of  a  very  deep 
glen.  From  this  glen,  a  ditch,  several  hundred  yards  long,  runs  south  to 
another  deep  and  rugged  ravine.  On  the  north  and  west,  where  the 
banks  are  very  steep,  no  wall  or  mound  is  discoverable,  paling  being  the 
only  fence  that  could  stand  on  such  ground.** 

From  the  '*  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,**  it  appears  that  such 
pounds  for  deer,  sheep,  Ac,  were  far  from  being  uncommon  In  the  south 
of  Scotland.  The  principle  of  them  was  something  like  that  of  a  wire 
mouse-trap.  On  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  the  bottom  ap.d  sides  of 
which  were  fenced  so  as  to  be  impassable,  a  wall  was  constructed  nearly 
level  with  the  surface  on  the  outside,  yet  so  high  within,  that  without 
wings  it  was  impossible  to  escape  in  the  opposite  direction.  Care  was 
probably  taken  that  these  enclosures  should  contain  better  feed  than  the 
neighbouring  parks  or  forests;  and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  habits 
of  these  sequacious  animals,  will  easily  conceive,  that  if  the  leader  was 
once  tempted  to  descend  into  the  snare,  a  herd  would  follow. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  recommending  to  the  notice  of  all  lovers  of 
beantifhl  scenery,  Bolton  Abbey  and  its  neighbourhood.  This  enchanting 
spot  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
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JosBPR  Johnson,  Author  of  *'  Living  in  Earnest,"  &o.   Post  Svo, 
doth  extra,  gilt  edges.    Price  8b.  6d. 

WILLING  HEARTS  AND  READY  HANDS ;  or,  The 
Labours  and  Triamphs  of  Earnest  Women.  B7  Joseph  John- 
son, Author  of  "  Living  in  Earnest,"  &c.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
Price  88.  6d. 

THE  SUNSHINE  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE ;  or,  Sketcshes 
of  Womanly  Virtues,  and  Stories  of  the  Lives  of  Noble  Women. 
By  W.  H.  Datenpobt  Adams.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

RECORDS  OF  NOBLE  LIVES.— Sie  Philip  Sidney— 
FsANoxs  Baoon — Admibal  Blake — Gbobqe  Monk,  Earl  or 
Albemablb — William  Penn,  &a  Ipo.  By  W.  H.  Davenpobt 
Adams.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.    Price  8s.  6d. 

"  A  BOVE  RUBIES ; "  or,  Memorials  of  Christian  Gentle- 

J^    yrofoaaxL    By  Miss  0.  L.  Bjmohtwell,  Author  of  "Annals  of 

Industry  and  Genius,"  &0L  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  Price  88.6d. 

ANNALS  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  GENIUS.     By  Miss 
OL  L.  Bbightwell.    With  Thirty-eight  Engravings.    Post  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  g^t  edges.    Price  4s. 

BURNING  AND  SHINING  LIGHTS ;  or,  Records  of 
the  Lives  of  Eminent  Ministers  of  Christ.    By  the  Bev.  Bobskt 
Steele,  D.D.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.    Price  8s.  6d. 

DOING  GOOD ;  or,  The  Christian  in  Walks  of  Usefulness. 
Illustrated  by  Examples.    By  the  Bev.  Bobe&t  Steele,  D.D. 
Post  Svo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges.    Ihrlce  8s.  6d. 

LIVES  MADE  SUBLIME  BY  FAITH  AND  WORKS. 
By  the  Bev.  Bobert  Steele,  D.D.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
edges.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

"  mHE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  NORTH."     The  Life  and 
JL     Labours  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  M'Donald  of  Ferintosh.    By  the  Bev. 
John  Kennedy,  Dingwall.    Post  Svo,  cloth.    Price  8s.  6d. 


T.  NELSON  AND  SONS,   LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  AND  NEW  YORK. 


BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 


k 


THE  FOREST,  THE  JUNGLE,  AND  THE  PRAIRIE  ; 
or.  Scenes  with  the  Trapper  and  the  Hnnter  in  Many  Lands.  Bj 
AT.Tit»n  Elliott.  With  Thirty  Engrarings.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra^ 
gilt  edges.    Price  6b. 

BY  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE. 

New  and  Cheasw  EdUH^ofM, 

THE  YOUNG  FUR-TRADERS :  A  Tale  of  thfe  Far  North. 
With  lUnstrations.     Post  8vo,  doth.    Price  Ss. 

UNGAVA:  A  Tale  of  Esqnimaux  Land.    With  Illiistra- 
tions.    Post  8vo,  doth.    Price  Ss. 

THE  CORAL  ISLAND :  A  Tale  of  the  Pacific.      With 
Dlnstrations.    Post  8vo,  doth.    Price  3& 

MARTIN  RATTLER ;  or,  A  Boy's  Adventuros  in  the 
Forests  of  BrasiL  With  niostrations.  Post  8vo,  doth.   Price  Sa. 

qiHE  DOG  CRUSOE  AND  HIS  MASTER :  A  Tale  ol 
•!•  the  Western  Prairies.  With  lUnstrations.  Post  Sro,  doth. 
Price  8s. 

THE  GORILLA  HUNTERS :  A  Tale  of  Western  Africa. 
With  ninstrations.    Post  Svo,  doth.    Price  Ss. 

THE  WORLD   OF  ICE ;  or,  AdventureB  in  the  Polar 
Regions.    With  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  doth.    Price  3b. 


BY    tJ      H      FYFE. 

MERCHANT  ENTERPRISE ;  or,  the  History  of  Com- 
merce from  the  Earliest  Times.     With  Eight  Rlxistratioiis. 
Post  8yo,  doth  extra.    Price  8a  6d. 

BRITISH  ENTERPRISE  BEYOND  THE  SEAS  ;    or, 
The  Planting  of  our  Ciolonies.    ninstrated.    Post  8vo,  doth. 
Price  8s. 

TRIUMPHS  OF  INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY.    D- 
lostrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.    Price  2s.  6d. 


BY    W.    H.   G.    KINGSTON. 

New  EdUions,  JUvstrated. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD :  A  Tale  for  Boys.    With  Fifty- 
two  Engravings.    Post  Svo,  doth  extra.    Price  Ss. 

OLD  JACK :  A  Sea  Tale.  With  Sixty  Engravings.    Post 
Svo,  cloth  extra.    Price  68. 

MY  FIRST  VOYAGE  TO  SOUTHERN  SEAS.    With 
Forty-two  Engravings.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra.    Price  6s. 
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THE  A.  L.  0.  E.   SERIES  OF  BOOKS  FOR 

YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED    AND    ELEQANTLV    BOUND. 


Post  8vo,  Cloth, 

CLAUDIA.    A  Tale.    Price  8s.  6d. 

HEBBEW  HEROES.  A  Tftle  founded  on  Jewish' History.  Price  38.6d. 

ON  THE  WAY ;  or,  Places  Passed  by  Pilgrims.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OVER  MIDIAN.    Price  8s.  6d. 

HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  ;  or.  The  Bible  Museum.    Price  3b.  6d. 

RESCUED  PROM  EGYPT.    Price  88.  6d. 

PRIDE  AND  HIS  PRISONERS.    Price  8s.  6d. 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE.    Price  28.  6d. 

THE  ROBY  FAMILY.   Seven  Illustrations.    Gilt  edges.   Price  8s.  6d. 

THE  ROBBERS' CAYE:  A  Story  of  Italy.    Seven  Illustrations.    Gilt 

edges.    Price  3s.  6d. 
OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  FACES.    Vignette  Title.    Gilt  edges. 

Price  2s.  6d. 
STORY  OF  A  NEEDLE.     Seven   Illnstrations.     Gilt  edges,  with 

beautifully  illuminated  side.    Price  28.  6d. 
MY  NEIGHBOUR'S  SHOES ;  or,  Peeling  for  Others.   Gilt  edges,  with 

beautifully  illuminated  side.    Price  2s.  6d. 


Foolscap  8vo,  Cloth. 

IDOLS  IN  THE  HEART.     A  Tale.    Price  3s.  6d. 

THE  SILVER  CASKET ;  or,  Love  not  the  World.    A  Tale.   Price  8a. 

WAR  AND  PEACE.    A  Tale  of  the  Retreat  from  Cabul.    Price  8s. 

THE  HOLIDAY  CHAPLET.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.    Price  8s. 

THE  SUNDAY  CHAPLET.    Qoth  extra,  gilt  edges.    Price  3s. 

MIRACLES  OF  HEAVENLY  LOVE  IN  DAILY  LIFE.   Price  28. 6d. 

WHISPERING  UNSEEN.    Price  2s.  6d. 

PARLIAMENT  IN  THE  PLAY-ROOM.    Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  MINE ;  or.  Darkness  and  Light.     Price  28.  6d. 

FLORA  ;  or,  Self-Deception.    Price  28.  6d. 

THE  CROWN  OF  SUCCESS ;  or,  Four  Heads  to  Furnish.    28.  6d. 

ZAIDA'S  NURSERY  NOTE-BOOK.   A  Book  for  Mothers.   Price  2m. 

POEMS  AND  HYMNa    Price  Is.  6d. 

RAMBLES  OP  A  RAT.    Price  2s.         

STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS.     Price  Is.  6d. 
WINGS  AND  STINGS.    18mo  Edition.     Price  Is. 


New  Editions,  Illustrated.    Croum  8vo,  Cloth  Extra, 

THE  YOUNG  PILGRIM.  With  Twenty-Seven  Engravings.   Price  48. 
THE  SHEPHERD  OF  BETHLEHEM.    Forty  Engravings.   Price  5s. 
EXILES  IN  BABYLON.    Thirty-four  Cuts.    Price  6s. 
PRECEPTS  IN  PRACTICE.    With  Forty  Engravings.    Price  4e. 
THE  GIANT-KILLER    With  Forty  Engravings.    Price  4s. 
b'AIRY  KNOW-A-BIT.   With  Thirty-four  Illustrations.    Price  38.  6d 

T.   NELSON   AND   SONS.   LONDON,  EDINBURGH,  AND   NEW  YORK. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


ISABEL'S  SECRET ;  or,  A  Sister's  Love.    By  the  Author 
of  "  The  Story  of  a  Happj  Little  GirL**    Post  Svo,  cloth.     Price 
88.  6d. 

ANNA  LEE :  The  Maiden— The  Wife— The  Mother.  By 
T.  S.  Abthur.    Post  Syo,  doth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

TRUE  RICHES;  or,  Wealth  without  Wings.    By  T.  S. 
Abthub.   With  Five  Engrsyings.   Post  Sro,  doth.    Price  28.  6d. 

WOODLEIGH  HOUSE ;  or,  The  Happy  Holidays.  With 
Eight  Engrayiiigs.    Post  8to,  doth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

MISSIONARY  EVENINGS  AT  HOME.    By  H.  L.  L. 
Poet  Syo,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

THE  GOLDEN  MISSIONARY  PENNY,  and  other  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Yotmg.  Bjthe  late  Ber.  James  Bolton,  Kilbtum. 
Foolscap  8yo,  cloth.    Price  3s.  6d. 

MARION'S  SUNDAYS;  or.  Stories  on  the  Command- 
ments.   With  Engravings.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.    Price  2s. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  POOR.   With  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
With  Eight  Plates  printed  in  Ciolours.     Foolscap  Svo,   doth. 
Price  2s. ;  or,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  3s. 

"VTELLY  NOWLAN'S  EXPERIENCE,  and  other  Stories. 
XN     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Illustrated.   Foolscap  Svo,  doth.  Price  2s. 

THE  STORY  OP  THE  WHITE-ROCK  COVE.    A  Tale 
for  the  Yonng.    With  Six  Engravings.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
Price  3s. 

FAR  AND  NEAR;  or.  Stories  of  a  Christmas  Tree.     By 
ITA.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.     Price 
28.  6d. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FAMILY:  A  Tale  of  Domestic 
Life.    Foolscap  Svo,  doth.    Price  2s. 

THE  WORLD'S  BIRTHDAY.    By  the  Rev.  Professor  L. 
Gausssn.    With  Plates.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.    Price  2s.  6d. 

WOODRUFF;  or,  •'Sweetest  when  Crushed."     A  Tale. 
By  Mrs.  Vkitoh.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth.    Price  2s. 

THE  REGULAR  SERVICE ;   or,  the  Story  Of  Reuben 
Inch.    By  the  Author  of  "  ViUage  Missionaries,"  "  Under  the 
Microscope,'*  Ac.    Illustrated.    Post  Svo,  cloth.    Price  Is.  Od. 
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THE  "8CH0NBERG-C0TTA"  SERIES  OF  BOOKS. 

In  Cloth  Binding,  6«.  6c?.  each ;   in  Morocco,  12«.  e(Kh. 


CHRONICLES      OF     THE     SCHONBERG  -  GOTTA 
FAMILY. 

Thk  Tutes. — **  We  are  confident  thai  most  vxrnien  will  read  it  with 
keen  pleasure,  and  that  those  men  who  take  it  up  will  not  easily  lay  it 
down  withoui,  confessing  thai  tkey  have  gained  some  pure  and  ennobling 
thoughts  from  the  perusai." 

DIARY   OF   MRS.   KITTY  TREVYLYAN:   A  Story 
of  the  Times  of  Whitefield  and  th6  Wesleys. 

THE  DRAYTONS  AND  THE  DAVENANTS:  A  Story 
of  the  CivU  Wars. 

Daily  Beview. — "It  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  authoress^ 
productions." 

ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  SEA :  A  Story  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Bestoration. 

Athen^um. — "  A  good  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  grouping  together  many  of  the  well-knoum  charaders  of  that 
day  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  general  gravity  of  the  narraiive,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  considerable  sense  of  quiet  humour  both  in  the  chaa-acters  and 
in  the  language  employed." 

WINIFRED  BERTRAM,  AND  THE   WORLD    SHE 
LIVED  IN. 

THE    MARTYRS    OF   SPAIN  AND  THE    LIBERA- 
TOBS  OF  HOLLAND  ;  or,  The  Story  of  the  Sisters  Dolores  and 
Costamia  Cazalla. 

SKETCHES  OF  CHRISTLAJN   LIFE   IN  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

DIARY    OF    BROTHER    BARTHOLOMEW,    WITH 
OTHEB  TALES  AND  SKETCHES  OF  CHBISTIAN  LIFE 
IN  DIFFEBENT  LANDS  AND  AGEa 

WANDERINGS  OVER  BIBLE  LANDS  AND  SEAS. 
With  Photograph,  and  other  Illustrations. 

WATCHWORDS    FOR  THE  WARFARE   OF   LIFE 
(From  the  Writings  of  Luther).    Translated  and  Arranged  by 
the  Author  of  "The  Schdnberg-Cotta  Family." 

POEMS.  By  the  Author  of  "  Chronicles  of  the  Schon- 
berg-Cotta  Family."  Contents  : — The  Women  of  the  Grospels 
— The  Three  Wakings — Songs  and  Hymns — Memorial  Verses.  Crown 
Svo,  gilt  edges. 
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PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  AND  BIBLE   LANDS. 


The  most  Interesting  and  Valuable  Work  on  the  Holy  Land  ever 

Published. 

THE  LAND  AND  THE  BOOK;  or  Biblical  lUustrationa 
Drawn  from  the  Maimers  and  Customs,  the  Scenes  and  Scenery 
of  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.  Crown  8vo, 
718  pages,  with  Twelve  Coloured  Illustrations  and  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Woodcuts.     Price  7s.  6d  cloth ;  16s.  morocco. 

Rkv.  W.  Likdsat  Alexander,  D.D.,  Edinbukoh. — "As  a  guide 
to  the  geography  and  topography  of  PaUstine,  in  its  present  staie,  U 
surpasses  nearly  aU  the  books  of  thai  hind  I  have  read.'* 

WANDERINGS  OVER  BIBLE  LANDS  AND  SEAS. 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Schdnbe^g-Cotta  Family.*'  With  Pano- 
rama of  Jerusalem.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.    Price  6s.  6d. 

Wesletan  Times. — **  The  book  isfuU  of  interest;  and  the  succesHon 
of  Scripture  charaxiiers  brov^M  upon  the  surface  ai  every  place  the  author 
visits  voillmake  her  bockvery  helpful  to  preachers,  teachers,  andparents.  ** 

BASHAN'S  GIANT  CITIES  AND  SYRIA'S  HOLY 
PLACES.  By  Professor  Porter,  Author  of  "Murray's  Hand- 
book for  Syria  and  Palestine."  With  Eight  beautiful  Engravings. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.    Price  7s.  6d. 

Public  Opinion. — **  This  is  a  very  interesting  book,  and  in  many 
respects  should  be  considered  as  a  convincing  testimony  of  the  trvih  cf 
the  Bible." 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  NILE :  Its  Tombs,  Temples, 
and  Monuments.  By  W.  H.  Davenport  Adams.  With  Thirty 
Woodcuts,  and  Ornamental  Head  and  Tail  Pieces.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth 
extra.    Price  28. 

Saturday  Review. — **  Contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  a 
cheap  and  portable  shape." 

PATHWAYS  AND  ABIDING  PLACES  OF  OUR 
LORD.  Illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the  Land 
of  Promise.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wainwright,  D.D.  With  Steel 
Engravings.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges.    Price  3s.  6d. 

RUINED  CITIES  OF  THE  EAST.    By  the  late  Rev. 
W.  K.  TwEEDiE,  D.D.    With  Twenty-two  Engravings.     Fools- 
cap 8vo,  cloth.     Price  2s. 

THE  PLANTS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  1st,  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
2nd,  Herbaceous  Plants.  By  John  H.  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D., 
F.R.SS.L.,  &c.,  Regius  Keeper  of  tiie  Botanic  Gardens,  and  Prcfessor 
of  Medicine  and  Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With 
Twenty-four  Tinted  Plates.     Post  8vo,  cloth.    Price  Ss.  6d. 
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